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THE 


BEIDE  OF  LAMMEEl!^ 


INTRODUCTION  —  (1829.) 

Ths  author,  on  a  former  occasion,*  declinod  giTuig  it 
which  he  drew  the  tragic  subject  of  this  history,  becaose, 
at  a  distant  period,  it  might  possibly  bo  unpleasing  to  < 
bfOMT.  descendants  of  the  parties.    But  as  he  finds  an  accoa 

la  9iefa  stances  giyen  in  the  Notes  to  Law's  Memorials,!  by  hi 

paptUa  Charles  ICirkpatriok  Sl^arpe,  Esq.,  and  also  indicated  in 

^^  Rev.  Mr.  Symson's  Poems,  appended  to  the  Description  o 

original  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  the  author  feel 
X  i^g^y^  liberty  to  tell  the  tale  as  he  had  it  from  connexions  of  \ 

^1^  very  near  the  period,  and  were  closely  related  to  the  fami 

.  *  it  irf  well  known  that  the  family  of  Dalrymple,  whi 

**'™'  within  the  space  of  two  centuries,  as  many  men  of  talc 

•  ™*  tary,  and  of  literary,  political,  and  professional  eminenc 

Scotland,  first  rose  into  distinction  in  the  person  of  Jan 
of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  that  ever  Lyed,  though  < 
powerful  mind  were  unhappily  exercised  on  a  sulject  00 
Jurisprudence,  on  which  he  has  composed  an  admirable ' 
He  married  Margaret,  daughter  to  Ross  of  Balnie 
obtained  a  considerable  estate.  She  was  an  able,  politic 
woman,  so  successful  in  what  she  undertook,  that  th 
partial  to  her  husband  or  her  family,  imputed  her  suooe 
According  to  the  popular  belief,  this  Dame  Marsaret  p 
porflj  prosperity  or  her  family  from  the  Master  fniom  si 
singular  condition,  which  is  thus  narrated  by  the  historia 
the  groat  Earl  of  Stair.  "She  lived  to  a  great  age, 
desired  that  she  might  not  be  put  under  ground,  but  that 
be  placed  upright  on  one  end  of  it,  promising,  that  whi 
that  situation,  the  Dalrymples  should  continue  in  pros] 
the  old  lady's  motive  for  such  a  request,  or  whether  she  r 
promise,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  determine ;  but  it  ii 
stands  upright  in  the  aisle  of  the  church  of  Kirkliston,  1 
the  famiiT.''}  The  talents  of  this  accomplished  race  wer 
accounted  for  the  dignities  which  many  members  of  th 
without  any  supernatural  assistance.  But  their  extrao; 
was  attended  by  some  equally  singular  family  misfortuz 
which  befoU  their  eldest  daughter  was  at  once  unaocoui 
«holy. 

•  8«e  IniToducliofn  to  i\ie  C\\TOiuc\t%  «*  >Xvfe  Cax»wvc«N«.  ,  ,^.j 


.  ...  •»  I'l  iiin\rr.'al  :-Ml'iiii.'«'»ii<.in,  (I'mi* 
tiM'li<t  hor, )  tn'at«'il  tliis  (>!ii»Tti"ii  as 
vii'l'liiii:  li'T  i-"iis<'iu  t')  marry  xho  ii»" 
I'l   l>a\iil  Diinltar  «'t'  JiaMowii,  in  Wi; 
vary  hipli  spirit,  then  intorfcrcd  hy  1 
icrfuircd  by  his  truth  plighted  with  tl 
for  answer,  that  hor  dauj^htor,   sent 
Bntoring  into  a  contract  unsanctiono 
unlawful  vow,  and  now  refused  to  fult 
The  lover,  in  return,  declined  positi 
&ny  ono  but  his  mistress  in  person ;  . 
who  was  both  j»f  a  most  determined  cl 
bo  trifled  with,  Lady  »Stair  was  oMi;;ei. 
Lord  Rutherford  and  hor  daughter, 
person,  and  argued  the  point  with  tl 
irith  pertinacity  eijual  to  his  own. 
Levitical  law.  wliich  <leclares,  that  a  W' 
ler  parents  dissent  from.    This  is  tlic 
•n: — 

"  If  a  man  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Ijor<l« 

'ith  a  bond ;  ho  shall  not  break  his  wo: 

rocccdoth  out  of  his  mouth. 

"  If  a  woman  also  vow  a  vow  unto  thi 

;inc  in  her  father's  house  in  hor  youth 

**  And  her  father  hear  her  vow,  and  h 

T  soul,  and  her  father  shall  hold  hi 

all  stand,  and  every  bond  wherewil 

^nd. 

'  But  if  her  father  disallow  her  in  tl 
•  vows,  or  of  her  lionds  wherewith  sh 
I  the  Lord  shall  forr^ivo  i»'—  » 
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INTRUDVCTION  TO  THE  BBIDB  OF  LAUME 

the  marriaj^  which,  as  woe  then  nsnal,  was  celebrated  ] 
bla^^  of  fncnds  and  relations,  she  was  the  same — sad»  sil< 
as  it  ^oemed,  to  her  destiny.  A  lady,  yery  nearly  connects^ 
told  the  author  that  she  had  conversed  on  the  subject  with  o 
of  the  bride,  a  mere  lad  at  the  time,  who  had  ridden  hi 
church.  He  said  her  hand,  which  lay  on  his  as  she  held  1 
waist,  was  as  cold  and  damp  as  marble.  But,  fVill  of  h 
the  part  he  acted  in  the  procession,  the  circumstance,  whi 
wards  remembered  with  oittcr  sorrow  and  compunction,  m 
on  him  at  the  time. 

The  bridal  feast  was  followed  by  dancing;  the  bride 
retired  as  usual,  when  of  a  sudden  the  most  wild  and  p 
heard  from  the  nuptial  chamber.  It  was  then  the  custoi 
coarse  pleasantry  which  old  times  perhaps  admitted,  thi 
nuptial  chaml>er  should  be  intrusted  to  the  bridcman.  He 
but  refused  at  first  to  give  it  up,  till  the  shrieks  became  s< 
was  compelled  to  hasten  with  others  to  learn  the  cause, 
door,  they  found  the  bridegroom  lying  across  the  thre 
wounded,  and  streaming  with  blood.  Tne  bride  was  Uiei 
was  found  in  the  comer  of  the  largd  chimney,  having  no  < 
shift,  and  that  dabbled  in  gore.  There  she  sat  grinning  i 
and  mowing,  as  I  heard  the  expression  used ;  in  a  word,  i 
The  only  words  she  spoke  were,  **  Tak  up  your  bonny  bi 
sur^'ived  this  horrible  scene  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  ha\ 
on  the  24tlf'of  August,  and  dying  on  the  12Ui  September, 

The  unfortunate  Baldoon  recovered  from  his  wounds, 
hibited  all  inquiries  respecting  the  manner  in  which  he  hi 
l£  a  lady,  he  said,  asked  him  any  questions  upon  the  s 
neither  answer  her  nor  speak  to  her  again  while  he  lived 
he  would  consider  it  as  a  mortal  affront,  and  demand  satia 
received  such.  He  did  not  very  long  survive  the  dreai 
having  met  with  a  fatal  injury  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  ai 
Lcith  and  Holyrood-house,  of  which  he  died  the  next  day, ' 
Thus  a  few  years  removed  all  the  principal  actors  in  this  i 

Various  reports  went  abroad  on  this  mysterious  affair,  n: 
inaccurate,  though  they  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  eza|i 
difficult  at  that  time  to  become  acquainted  with  the  his! 
family  above  the  lower  rank ;  and  strange  things  sometimei 
into  which  even  the  law  did  not  scrupulously  inquire. 

The  credulous  Mr.  Law  says,  generally,  that  the  Lord  Pr 
a  daughter,  who  "  being  married,  the  night  8he  was  bride  h 
bridc,j  was  taken  from  her  bridegroom  and  harUd  [drag 
house,  (by  spirits  we  are  given  to  understand,)  and  soon 
Another  daughter,"  he  says,  "  was  possessed  by  an  evil  sp 

My  friend,  Mr.  Sharpc,  gives  another  edition  of  the  tiu 
his  information,  it  was  the  bridegroom  who  wounded  the 
riage,  according  to  this  account,  had  been  against  her  mol 
who  had  given  her  consent  in  these  ominous  words :  "  You 
but  soon  shall  you  repent  it." 

I  find  still  another  account  darkly  ineinuated  in  some 
and  abusive  verses,  of  which  I  have  an  original  copy.  T 
OH  being  written  "  Upon  the  late  Viscount  Stair  and  his  fa: 
Horn  Hamilton  of  Whitelaw.  The  marginals  by  William  ] 
Edinburgh,  a  son  of  the  Laird  of  Ilouschill,  and  nephcTi 
William  Hamilton."  There  was  a  bitter  and  personal  qu 
betwixt  the  author  of  this  libel,  a  name  which  it  richly  dc 
President  Stair ;  and  tUo  lv3asi^^TL,N«>\\05i\%'SKT^5«^'^K^J!iBL^ 

than  art,  bears  t\\(i  toWomn^m^Wft', — 


,-i  ;■:  ."•  :.:■-  -■■»;  :  ..-  v 
'i  I  1  ■•■  I  '■■  '  '■'■  !■  ■  •  ^  .1 
>  I  ;,i  ■  ■  '•  il  1 1..  "i  ■  .  II 
!  ■  .<•  .1  '■■.■  \  .-.,••  i> 
!  ;■  K!,-  •\  \>  '■•«■.■■'■.  I 
J!  ■■'  I  !.■  ■■  ;.i  ■  .1  !  I  i.-.'-u 
V.  Ii.iIj.    IiK'-    Ii.'«   •■'■>  II.   1  'I 

Nil k  tihi  r.ir.i!<i''ir>  }i"!i- 

Aii«I.  rii  lii««'  >.«li-:,tij'i  .  .! 
Whutir't-r  In-  tn  li:!»  ivi^'n 
llf!  Um-w  ihi*  lirni<  Jv.Hiiii 
Iiitii  ihr  r'liiiiiH  V  iljil  »:»  ! 
Ill*  liruiM-.il  liuiii.91  lu-'cr  v 


Ono  of  tlio  mar;rinnl  not<'s  asi-rllji 
above  lines.  **  She  lunl  liotrotlnMl  lirr 
imprec&tioDH,  an(i  aftorwunls  inarrl*Mi 
was  the  cauBO  of  hor  broaoli  of  faitli.' 

The  same  tragedy  is  alliidi'd  to  in  tl 

Whst  train  "f  rursi*'*  thnt  I 
When  thf  )ouii!;  iif|ihu\r  « 

The  noto  on  the  word  vwh  ox  plain 

should  have  married  tlio  Lady  IJaUhmn 

Df  this  satire  on  Iiord  Stair  and  his  fan 

5y  Sir  WiUinm  Hamilton  of  Wliitr-hiw, 

ion  of  President  of  the  Court  nf  Sossi 

;reat  lawyer  in  talents,  and  eqimlly  ill- 

f  his  contemporaries,  a<<  an  inijiust  am 

re  by  that  cnrioun  and  laU^rious  antiqi 

acobito,  willin;;ly  lent  a  hand  t(»  bhu'k 

Another  poet  of  the  ])orio«l,  with  a 

cgy,  in  which  he  darkly  hints  at  and 

mng  person,  whose  very  uiu'oniincn 

ilne,  tliought  a  fittinjij  siilijort  fnr  Imfl 

ilder  mood  was  Andrew  Syinsnn,  iM-fo 

r,  in  (lallowav.  mwi  «/v  -  '  • 


INTRODUOnON  TO  THB  BRIDE  OF  LAM 

BO  gay  a  scene  into  mbaming.    We  preserve  the  lenl 
^jol]-  specimen  of  Mr.  Symson's  verses,  which  are  not  of  ui 

IS  verses  ®'«  '**•  ^^^^  you're  told, 

lA  IkM^  ^*  ^''^  eojof  freat  mirth;  bat  now,  ah  ma, 

le  Dnae*  Oar  joyful  aonit'B  turned  to  an  eleeie. 

ny  Iflif-v  ^  Tirtuoas  lady,  not  lour  aince  a  bride, 

r^  ^T^*  Was  to  a  hopeful  plant  by  marria(re  tied. 

tier  first  And  brouRht  bome  hither.    We  did  aU  rejoioi^ 

liA  «.A<.^  -^^n  for  ner  sake.    But  preaentty  our  mioa 

"^  l<CCe  Was  tum'd  to*  monminir  fur  that  little  time 

OB,  That  she'd  enjoy:  She  waned  in  her  prime. 

For  Atn^KM,  with  her  impartial  knifis. 
Soon  cut  her  thread,  and  therewithal  her  liA; 
And  for  the  time  we  may  it  well  lemembar* 
It  being  in  nnfortanate  September; 
Wliere  we  must  leave  her  till  the  reaarreetioa, 
*Tia  then  the  Saints  aqjoy  their  full  perfiMliaa. 

Mr.  Sjmson  also  poured  forth  his  elegiac  strains 

vndowed  bridegroom,  on  which  subject^  a&r  a  long  ai 

the  poet  arrives  at  the  sound  conclusion,  that  if  Bakloc 

which  it  seems  was  his  general  custom,  ho  would  have 

a  fall  from  horseback.    As  the  work  in  which  it  occurs 

to  be  unique,  and  as  it  gives  us  the  most  full  account  < 

^  ^  this  tragic  tale  which  we  have  rehearsed,  we  will,  at  the 

^!7^^  insert  some  short  spjecimens  of  Mr.  Sjmson's  composit 

Qother  «« j^  Funeral  Elegie,  occasioned  by  the  sad  and  mu4 

that  worthily  respected  and  very  much  accomplish^ 
""  Dunbar,  younger  of  Baldoon,  onlv  son  and  apparent  I 

shipful  Sir  David  Dunbar  of  Baldoon,  Knignt  Baron 
life  on  March  28, 1682,  having  received  a  bruise  by  a 
^«^  the  day  preceding  betwixt  Lcith  and  Holy-Rood-Hoi 

*Q^Lf^  ably  interred  in  the  Abbey  church  of  Holy-Rood-Houi 

ritten  ^^^  micht,  and  reiy  Justly  too,  conclnda 

•j^^  Me  fuil^r  of  the  worat  in^titnde, 

ntua-  Should  I  be  silent,  or  should  I  forbear 

xu.x  At  this  sad  aorident  to  shed  a  tear; 

">*•  A  tear  I  said  IT  ah  I  that's  a  petit  thing, 

iHtire  ^  ^*7  l^Ao.  slifrht,  slender  offeriofr, 

^^  Too  mean,  I'm  sore,  for  me.  wherewith  t^iMm 

JOtes  The  unexpected  funeral  or  my  friend— 

il^ni  A  rlaas  or  briny  teara  cbaiged  op  to  th'  Ma 

""^*  Would  be  too  fow  for  me  to  sh«l  for  him. 

I  mi  The  poet  proceeds  to  state  his  intimacy  with  the  d 

j^f^  stancy  of  the  young  man's  attendance  on  public  worshi 

m^  j  and  had  such  effect  upon  two  or  three  others  that  w 

lof  example, 

].•  So  that  my  Most  ^nst  Prisdan  araia, 

****■  lie,  only  he,  wen  my  parishioners; 

the  ^'**  ^'^  ^y  ^^^f  headers. 

^  of  'He  then  describes  the  deceased  in  person  and  mi 

^bo  appears  that  more  accomplishments  were  expected  in 

uon  fine  gentleman  in  ancient  than  modem  times : 

His  body,  ttmof  h  not  very  lane  w  tall.  Familiar,  yet  not  eomi 

0Q8  Was  ^nrif  htly,  aetire,  jea  and  stroog  withal.  To  condescend,  and  k< 

4La  ^i"  coQstittttion  was.  if  right  I're  goesaed.  He  ns'd,  and  that  mo« 

*^V  Blood  mixed  with  choler,  said  to  be  the  best  On  Awt  ^  I  wish  that  hi 

Bily  In  *s  gestare,  eouTene,  speech,  discourse,  attire,  Th'  affairs  of  euait  wi 

*''  He  practis'd  that  which  wise  men  still  admire,  And  yet  mean  while  b 

vep*  Commend,  and  recommend.  What's  tbst  f  youl  say :   He  knew  full  well  hoi 

iZf.  Tis  this :  He  ever  choos'd  the  middle  way  And  yet  but  seldome  i 

.  "^  nVtet  both  th' extremes.    Amost  in  er'ry  thing  But  loT'd  the  country 

lUff  He  did  the  like,  'tis  worth  our  noticing :  Himself  to  past'raga  a 

xu^  Sparing,  yet  not  a  niggard ;  liberal,  ProTing.  improving,  di 

UIO  And  yet  not  hivtoh  or  a  prodigal.  Viewing,  reviewing,  ai 

iMJ  Aa  kuowmg  when  to  apend  and  when  to  spare ;  Planting,  transplantinc 

9^*  And  that's  a  lesson  which  not  many  are  Walls,  chambers,  hooa 

— .  Acquainted  with.    He  bashful  was,  yet  daring  Now  Uiis,  now  that  dev 

when  he  saw  cause,  and  yet  therem  but  sparing ;  lliat  might  advance  li 
—-  _.  . 

2|f5  ^  *  This  elegv  is  reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  a  topographical  work  by  tiM  aa 

«j™  Iiescnprion  of  Galloway,  by  Andrew  SyiuaoYV,  Uvuv8l«t  vs\  \^Vk\\>swir  %»V^^ 

^^  rand  gentleman's  e\eci«a  u«  •xlr^meV'f  TM^.xwst  ^\\\.\A«(v>X!k!Kt  wwt  ^i*^v« 

Ip  with  Um  'i'hpalhazchWQix,  %  t«V\CtfS<tt  VQ«ax  lt^n(L>^<t  ^^\&iei;^VaaftMc\;^ 


.    .    ■     .1 1  » 
,.■.:>•!    [.   Ill'  'if.f  W  I-  ;<i ' 
»•  •   II !:<■.'-  I.T. r  •!<  (  ;i  ti'iii  r  i.r  .'I'l  !  r  i\»'    \»''i  w- 
■'."•Ml-   :;^t•  «*■  III. _•;■.•  .'.:i\i'  !.•  I'll  ti    ii  i  '■'  ••■ 
'I  ■  ••  Mill   till-  iiinntii.  •:.!■  rl  II,  li.i-  \t  iir.  i:ii  ;  I.v 
i  Ul  c-iiiii  uiiv,  U:r  u  i:ci  I,  riml  t!)i.  lai  r  , 

Supposing  our  roadcrs  havo  ha 
finding  nothing  more  in  his  poem  '^ 
tragic  stoTj. 

It  18  noodleBS  to  point  out  to  the  i 
the  mother  consisted  only  in  the  use 
and  melancholy  one,  and  that  the  1 
superiority  in  a  case  of  delicacy,  hi 
then  to  freniy.     Acconlin;»ly,  the  n 
tragic  tale  on  this  principle. "  AVhatc 
supposed  to  possess  to  the  celebrated 
not  suppose  tliat  there  was  any  idea  < 
Viscount  Stair  in  tlie  trickv  and  mea 
Stair,  whatever  might  be  Ris  moral  c 
statesmen  and  lawyers  of  his  aji^e. 

The  imaginary  castle  of  Wolfs  Cra 
loc4ility  with  tliat  of  Fast  Castle.  Tli 
the  resemblance  betwixt  the  real  and 
Fast  Castle  except  from  the  sea.  But 
occupying,  like  osprey's  nests,  prujec 
parts  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland, 
certainly  to  resemble  that  of  Wolfs  C 
ricinity  to  the  mountain  ridge  of  Lau 
)robable  one. 

Wo  have  only  to  add,  that  the  doatl 
Ul  from  horseback,  has  been  in  the 

mate  loyor. 
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cur  fainily)  was  the  Hononrable  Janet  Dalrjmple,  eldest  donehter 
raroat-greatrgrandfather,  James  Viscount  of  Stair,  Lord  PresKlent 
Court  of  Session  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary ;  sister  to  the  fira 
of  that  name,  and  to  our  great-grandfhther  the  Lord  President  Sir 
Dalrymplo  of  North  Berwick ;  and  consequently  our  groat-srand  ami 

She  was  secretly  attached,  and  had  plighted  her  faith,  to  tne  Lord  S 
ford,  when,  under  the  auspices  of  hermoUier,  a  less  amiable,  bntmuol 
opulent  suitor  appeared,  in  the  person  of  David  Dunbar,  eldest  son 
I&vid  Dunbar  or  Baldoon,  (an  ancestor  of  the  Selkirk  fiunily,) 
addresses  were,  as  may  bo  supposed,  submitted  to  with  the  greatesi 
sion,  from  their  being  ungenerously  persisted  in  after  his  being  infbn 
her  early  attachment  and  solemn  engagement  To  this  man,  howav^ 
was  ultimately /breed  to  give  her  hand. 

The  result  of  this  cruel  and  unnatural  sacrifice  was  nearly,  if  not  e: 
as  related  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  On  the  marriage-night,  soon  oil 
young  couple  were  left  alone,  violent  and  continued  screams  were  hi 
proceed  from  the  bridal-chamber,  and  on  the  door  (which  was  found  1 
Doing  forced  open,  the  bridegroom  was  found  extended  on  ^e  floor,  s 
and  weltering  in  his  blood,  while  the  bride  sat  in  the  comer  of  th( 
fire-place,  in  a  state  of  the  most  deplorable  frensy,  which  continued  t 
any  lucid  interval  until  the  period  of  her  death.  She  survived  but  i 
time,  during  which  f  with  the  exception  of  the  few  words  mentioned 
Walter  Scott — "  Ye  nae  tacn  up  your  bonny  bridegroom")  she  never 
and  refused  all  sustenance. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  these  extraordinary  circumstances,  and 
seems  to  have  been  assumed  by  Sir  Walter  as  the  fact,  was,  that  the  1 
and  distracted  victim,  seeing  no  other  means  of  escaping  fh>m  a  fate 
she  beheld  with  disgust  and  abhorrence,  had  in  a  fit  of  desperation  ii 
the  fatal  wound  upon  her  selfish  and  unfeeling  husband.  But  in  jui 
the  memory  of  our  unhappy  relative,  we  may  be  permitted  to  regi 
Walter's  not  having  been  made  acquainted  with  a  tradition  long  cur 
the  part  of  the  country  where  the  tragical  event  took  place,  —  namel 
from  the  window  having  been  found  open,  it  was  conjectured  that  th 
had,  during  the  bustle  and  confusion  occasioned  by  the  preparations 
marriage-feast,  and  perhaps  by  the  connivanco  of  some  servant  of  the  i 
contrived  to  gain  aamission  and  to  secrete  himself  in  the  bridal  ohi 
from  whence  he  hod  made  his  escape  into  the  garden  after  having 
with  and  severely  wounded  his  successful  rival — a  conclusion  streng 
by  other  concurring  circumstances,  and  rendered  more  probable  by  t 
of  young  Baldoon  having,  to  his  latest  breath,  obstinately  refused  t 
any  explanation  on  the  subject,  and  which  might  well  iustify  a  bcli< 
he  was  actuated  by  a  desire  of  concealing  the  particulars  of  a  r«m( 
the  causes  and  consenuonces  of  which  he  might  justly  consider  as  e 
discreditable  to  himselr.  The  unfortunate  lover  was  said  to  have  disap 
immediately  after  the  catastrophe  in  a  manner  somewhat  mysteriou 
this  part  of  the  stor^  has  escaped  my  recollection. 

AVnile  on  the  subject  of  this  calamitous  event,  I  cannot  help  offerinj 
observations  on  the  principal  personages  introduced  in  Sir  Walter 
narrative,  all  of  whom  are  more  or  loss  interesting  both  to  you  and  n 

The  character  of  Sir  William  Ashton  certainly  cannot  be  considen 
fair  representation  of  our  eminent  and  respectable  ancestor  Lord  St 
whom  he  bears  little  resemblance,  either  as  a  politician  or  a  genU 
and  Sir  Walter  would  seem  wishful  to  avoid  the  application,  when  h 
that,  on  acquiring  tiie  ancient  scat  of  the  Lords  of  liavenswood.  Sir  W 
had  remoTcd  certain  old  family  portraits  and  replaced  them  by  "  th 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope  and  Lord 
two  distinguished  ScotB  Itti'Tf'j^x^*"  VwX*  wi 'Okss^  ^vc^\»  ^wsas^NsR^  '«ssa 
intimaUou  would  lMik,\o  \iwsn.  nctj  ^'^j^a^sS^^'ii^  ^5A\ia:^*vsv'^*>si.'^^  'isjs 
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Lucy  Ashton  stuck  so  closely  to  tho  character  of  the  (^ 
should,  in  fairness,  have  been  at  more  pains  to  prcve  m 
Keeper  from  being  considered  as  an  equally  fair  ropi 
father ;  an  omission  of  which  the  descendants  of  Lf^rd  S 
some  reason  to  complain. 

In  Lady  Ashton,  the  character  of  our  grcat-proat-jrranc 
many  respects  more  faithfully  delineated,  or  at  least  Icf 
She  was  an  ambitious  and  interested  woman,  of  a  ui:i«ou 
understanding,  and  tho  transaction  regardin;:;  her  daught 
believed  to  have  been  hcr's,  and  not  her  husband's,  who,  i 
important  avocations,  as  Lord  President,  Privy  Counciiloi 
taot  in  the  management  of  Scottish  affairs,  liad  probabb 
inclination  to  take  much  personal  concern  in  i'aniily  arraii 

The  situation  of  young  Ravenswood  bears  a  suffi<Mei] 
blance  to  that  of  the  Lord  Rutherford,  who  was  an  amiabl 
young  man,  nobly  bom  and  destitute  of  fortune,  and 
account  is  to  be  credited,  as  to  tho  manner  and  jflace  in 
proper  to  chastise  his  successful  rival,  seems  to  have  been 
a  hero  of  romance.  And  as  to  young  Raldo<:)n,  of  who: 
beyond  what  has  been  related  aliove,  he  seems  to  have  i 
representation  than  deserved  in  the  person  of  Bucklaw. 

The  story  was,  I  have  understooil,  communicated  to  Si 
our  worthy  friend,  tho  lato  Mrs.  Murray  Keith,  who  se 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars,  excepting  thos* 
more  especially  alluded ;  which,  as  a  friend  and  conncxi 
had  she  known,  she  would  not  have  failed  to  mention :  a 
information  wont  (with  the  exception  of  his  having  cha 
action  from  the  icest  coast  to  tJie  east,)  Sir  Walter  seems  t 
facts  as  closely  as  could  well  be  cxpecti^d  in  a  work  be 
stamp  of  fiction.  But,  if  the  memory  of  so  disastrous 
family  anecdote  was  to  be  prcsen'cd  and  handed  down  to  ] 
80  singularly  affecting;;,  and  by  an  author  the  most  popu 
any  other  ago,  while  it  was  surely  of  importance  to  avoid 
misrepresentation  of  character  as  that  to  which  I  have 
the  same  time  much  to  bo  lamented  that  the  author  of  t 
mermooT  should  have  been  ignorant  of  a  tradition  so  trul; 
throwing  so  much  satisfactory  light  on  an  event  equallv 
torious,  and  which,  whilo  a  ludicious  management  of 
might  have  increased  rather  than  diminished  the  interest 
would  have  loft  a  less  painful  impression  regarding  oar  u 
tonato  relative,  "  The  Bride  of  Baldoon.'' 

With  best  regards  from  all  here,  to  you  and  Lady 
I  remain,  my  dear  Sir  James, 
Ever  most  trulv  yours, 

Robert  Dalrtxple  Hoi 


THE 
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Cjiitjitir  tjie  /irst. 

Bf  caok  and  ke«l  to  win  your  breail, 
Wi'  whipnale«m«  for  them  wba  Beetd, 
Whilk  i»  a  sentl*  trade  indeed 

To  cany  tbe  gaberlanxie  <m. 

Fsw  have  been  in  my  secret  while  I  was  compiling  these  n&i 
is  it  probable  that  thoj  will  ever  become  public  during  the  i 
author.  Even  were  that  event  to  happen,  I  am  not  ambit 
honoured  distinction,  digito  monstrarL  I  confesa,  that,  were 
cherish  such  dreams  at  all,  I  should  more  enjoy  the  thought  o: 
behind  the  curtain  unseen,  like  the  ingenious  manager  of  Pui 
wife  Joan,  and  enjoying  the  astonishment  and  conjectures  of  n 
Then  might  I,  perchance,  hear  the  productions  of  the  obi 
Pattieson  pndsed  by  the  judicious,  and  admired  by  the  feeling 
the  young,  and  attracting  even  the  old ;  while  the  critic  traced 
up  to  some  name  of  literary  celebrity,  and  the  question  wh 
wnom,  these  tales  were  written,  filled  up  the  pause  of  oonve] 
hondred  circles  and  coteries.  This  I  may  never  enjoy  during  i 
but  farther  than  this,  I  am  certain,  my  vanity  should  never  ii 
aspire. 

I  am  too  stubborn  in  habits,  and  too  little  polished  in  mam 
or  aspire  to  the  honours  assigned  to  my  literary  contomporari 
not  think  a  whit  more  highfy  of  myself  were  I  even  foun< 
**  come  iif  place  as  a  lion,''  for  a  winter  in  the  great  metropo! 
not  rise,  turn  round,  and  show  all  my  honours,  from  the  shi|| 
the  tufted  tail,  roar  you  an  'twere  any  nightingale,  and  so  lie 
like  a  well-behaved  beast  of  show,  and  all  at  the  cheap  and  ea 
cup  of  coffee,  and  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  as  thin  as  a  wa 
could  ill  stomach  the  fulsome  flattery  vrith  which  the  lady  of 
indulges  her  show-monsters  on  such  occasions,  as  she  crams 
with  sugar-plums,  in  order  to  make  them  talk  before  compan; 
be  tempted  to  **  come  aloft"  for  these  marks  of  distinction,  s 
prisoned  Samson,  I  would  rather  remain — if  such  must  be  the  8 
all  my  life  in  the  mill-house,  mnding  for  my  very  bread,  thai 
fordi  to  make  sport  for  the  Phiustine  lords  and  ladies.  This  pi 
no  dislike,  real  or  affected,  to  the  aristocracy  of  these  realms 
have  their  place,  and  I  have  mine ;  and,  like  the  iron  and  eai 
in  the  old  fable,  we  can  scarce  come  into  colL\»\wv^?6J^ws^.' 
sufferer  in  every  sense.  It  m«i^  \i^  o^OiacrwSa^  ^>Ocl  ^^  ^^ 
now  writing.    These  ma^  \)e  o^^ufi^  wA^aSL^  ^\^^  ^  ^^»»n 


....   ,  |»if;i.«urc.  Mii'l   luxury, 
f'li  r."-'>r<l.  th'.'  fiitf  of  my  }>< 
}■''•  ."utHclt'nt  tn  warn  lut-  a;j;a 
attii<:h«.'^  itself  to  a  nut'cessl'ii 
Dick  Till  to,  when  lie  wrot 
from  tho  ancient  family  of  '. 
BioQally  hinted  that  he  Iiad 
using  the  pencil  for  his  princ; 
•was  correct,  some  of  his  ance, 
Bion,  since  the  good  man  hh 
the  honest,  but  cortainly  not 
ordinary  to  the  village  of  Li 
roof  was   Richard  Ixn'n,  and 
greatly  contrary  to  his  inclina 
however,  no  reason  to  congrat 
youthful  genius  of  his  son  to  fo 
schoolboy,  who  attempts  to  stop 
while  tho  stream,  exasperated  a 
uncalcuiated  spirts,  and  web*  hii 
senior  Tinto,  when  his  hopeful  t 
in  making  sketches  unou  tho  e 
eatures  of  his  father's  best  custc 
was  too  hard  to  have  their  p< 
iathcr,  and  to  be  at  the  same  tii: 
son.    This  led  to  discredit  and  1 
to  destiny  and  to  the  entreaties 
fortune  in  a  line  for  which  ho  'x^ 
There  was  about  this  time,  i 
brother  of  the  brush,  who  ea 
object  of  admiration  to  all  the 
Tmto.    The  age  had  not  v«^«^  - 
ments.  tlmf 
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hcaven-bom  goniuBcs  in  this  department  of  the  fine  arts,  h 
before  he  had  any  notion  of  drawing. 

Ilis  talent  for  obsening  nature  so^^n  induced  him  to  rect 
and  soar  above  the  instructions,  of  Km  teacher.  lie  particu 
painting  horses,  that  being  a  favorito  s'l^  in  the  Scottish  vill 
tracing  his  progress,  it  isboautiful  to  obserx'e,  how  by  degrc 
t\)  shorten  the  back?,  and  prolong  tlio  legs  of  these  noble  anini 
came  to  look  loss  like  crocodilc«i,  and  more  like  nags.  Dct; 
always  pursues  merit  with  strides  pronortionod  to  its  advs 
indeed  alleged,  that  Dick  once  upon  a  tune  puinte<l  a  horse  i 
instead  of  four.  I  might  have  rested  his  doicnco  upon  the  1: 
to  that  branch  of  his  profession,  which,  as  it  permits  all  soi 
and  irregular  combinations,  may  be  tillowed  to  extend  itscl 
bestow  a  limb  supernumerary  on  a  favourite  subject.  But  t 
deceased  friend  is  sacred ;  and  I  disdain  to  bottom  it  so  su 
have  visited  the  sign  in  question,  whicli  yet  swings  exalted  in 
Langdirdum ;  and  I  am  ready  to  depone  upon  oatli,  that  v 
idly  mistaken  or  misrepresented  as  being  the  lilUi  leg  of  U 
iiict,  the  tail  of  that  quadruped,  and,  considered  with  rcfcrei 
ture  in  which  he  is  delineated,  forms  a  circiinistanco,  ir 
managed  with  great  and  successful,  though  daring  art.  I 
represented  in  a  rampant  or  rearing  posture,  the  tail,  which 
till  it  touches  the  ground,  appears  to  form  a  point  (Vapptii, 
firmness  of  a  tripod  to  the  figure,  without  which  it  would 
conceive,  placed  as  the  feet  are,  how  the  courser  could  mainb 
without  tumbling  backwards.  This  Iwld  conception  has  fori 
into  the  cnstody  of  one  by  whom  it  is  duly  valued  ;  for,  whei 
more  advanced  stat^)  of  pn)iiciency,  l^ecnme  duijious  of  the  \ 
daring  a  deviation  from  the  estal)Iishcd  rules  of  art,  and  w 
execute  a  picture  of  the  publican  himself  in  exchange  fbr  tlii 
duction,  the  courteous  otfer  was  declined  by  his  judicious  < 
iiad  observed,  it  seems,  that  whei^  his  ale  failed  to  (l/>  its  duty 
his  guests,  one  glance  at  his  sign  was  sure  to  put  them  in  gu< 

It  would  bo  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to  trace  the  s 
Dick  Tinto  improved  his  touch,  and  corrected,  by  the  rules  of 
riane^  of  a  fervid  imagination.  The  scales  fell  from  his  e\ 
th«^  sketches  of  a  contemporary,  the  Scottish  Teniors,  as  "VVi 
d  -rtervedly  styled-  lie  tJirew  down  the  brush,  took  up  tlic 
nsnid  hunger  and  toil,  and  suspense  an<l  uncertainty,  pursu( 
his  profession  under  ))ettor  auspio^^s  than  those  of  his  original 
die  first  rude  emanations  of  his  genius  (like  the  nursery  rh; 
could  those  1)0  recovered)  will  be  dear  to  the  companions  ol 
youth.  There  is  a  tankard  and  gridiron  painted  over  the  dooj 
change-house  in  the  Back-wynd  of  (iHuderdeiu'-h — But  I  fe 
myself  from  the  subject,  or  dwell  on  it  too  long. 

Amid  his  wants  and  struggles,  Dick  had  recourse,  like  hi 
Icvyinj^  that  tax  um>a  the  vanity  of  mankind  which  he  coui 
from  their  taste  and  liberality — m  a  word  he  painted  portrai 
this  more  advanced  state  of  proficiency,  when  Dick  hiul  sou 
ori^nal  line  of  business,  and  highly  disdained  any  allusion  ti 
having  been  estranged  for  severuf  years,  we  again  met  in 
Oonderclouch,  I  holding  my  present  situation,  and  Dick  pair 
the  human  faico  diviae  at  a  j^uinea  per  head.  This  was  a  si 
yet,  in  the  first  burst  of  busmess,  it  more  than  sufficed  for  a1 
rate  wants ;  so  that  he  occupied  on  apartment  at  the  Wallac 
his  jest  with  impoBiW  even  vpon  mine  host  VkvscoaR^SU  voi^^N 
and  obMrnuM  «*^  w*  fAimtf^iiiatOi  \nwOT>itT  ^  «^  ^tsXnt 


uLMiiy  appciirc'l  in  i\\v  l)«'>t 
some  inn.lo  nf  Icirtcriu;:;  i\rt  1 

XullliM;^^  liowjMer,  is  mi)ro 
was  ol»s(Tvo<l,  that  Dick  b»*cfi 
wit,  without  venturing  either 
transferred  to  a  garret-room,  i 
upright ;  and  that  ho  no  longt 
he  had  been  once  the  life  one 
thai  ho  had  acted  like  the  anii 
the  last  green  loaf  upon  the  i 
tumbling  down  from  the  top, 
this  to  Dick,  recomnioiidcd  his 
talent  to  some  other  sphere,  an* 
said  to  have  eaten  bare. 

"  There  is  an  ol)8taclo  to  ray  cl 
my  hand  with  a  look  of  solomni 

"A  bill  due  to  my  landlord 
sympathy;  "if  any  part  of  m^ 
genco " 

*'  No,  by  the  soul  of  Sir  Joshii 
nerer  inyolre  a  friend  in  tlie  co 
is  a  mode  by  which  I  can  n'gatn 
common  sewer,  is  bettor  than  to 
^I  did  not  perfectly  understaii 
painting  a|)pGaTed  to  have  failc 
invoke  m  his  distress  was  a  myg 
fiurther  explanation,  and  I  did  n( 
he  summoned  mo  to  partake  of 
to  resale  him  ore  his  departure  i 

I  found  Dick  in  high  spirits,  i 
sack,  which  contained  hiH  '^'-'— 


nd 
I* 
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ErcBsed  togcChor,  nimbly  from  m;  riglit  hnunch  to  m;  Icfl 
are  con<lu8Ccnded  to  reaumo  tlie  pnU'rnal  arte  to  wbicli  yo 
—  luu;;  sliti:h(M,  hn,  Diufcf" 

Ho  repelled  tiiie  unlucky  conjecture  with  n  frown  nnd  a  ] 
of  indignant  <x>ntcinp(,  and  loading  ini?  into  another  riMjni, 
inc  aguinst  Iho  wall,  tfa«  miyeatiu  head  of  Sir  William  '' 
wnVu  Huvered  from  the  trunk  fiy  the  ordcra  of  tLo  folun  Ed 
The  painting  was  eiovutod  nn  bonrds  of  a  eiibstiintini  t1 
top  decorated  with  irons,  for  HuvpcndiDg  the  lionourcd  (^ 

"  There,"  ho  said,  "  my  friend,  Blands  tlio  honour  of  S 
Bhomc — jet  nut  no — rather  the  shaiuc  of  those,  who,  iiistcai 
Oft  in  iu  proper  apEicrc,  reduce  it  to  tlicso  uiiljccouiiiig  a 
tremitics. 

I  endeavoured  to  Bmootb  tlie  ruffled  focHnj^  of  my  miau* 
friend.  I  reminded  liim,  that  lie  ought  iidI,  like  the  etnf! 
despine  tbo  quulity  wliieh  had  eitrieatud  kini  fmrn  difficulj 
talentM,  as  a  portrait  or  lundHt^pc  painter,  tind  iH^n  fi 
Above  all,  I  praisoil  Uio  cxeeutiou,  tui  well  at  uonix-ption, 
and  romiiulod  him,  that  fiir  from  feeling  diehomiuriM  by  m 
UK'Q  of  hia  talents  lielng  cxponcd  to  tbo  general  view  of  tlie 
ratlier  to  cun^ratulale  himself  u{>ou  tbo  aiigmuntatiou  of 
which  its  public  exiiibition  niuat  necessarily  give  riso. 

"  You  are  right,  m^  friend — yon  are  right,"  rqiliod  pi 
kindling  with  cntliusiasm ;  "wbyEbouldl  shun  tlie  uami 
(he  bemtatcd  for  a  nlirase) — "au  ouli^-dnors  arlistT  lie 
uucoil  lilmsolf  iu  tDal  rbaiactAr  in  one  of  his  bccl  cngn 
chiao,  or  somebody  cUe,  in  ancient  tJmcH — Borland  in  oui 
ciaed  their  talenta  in  this  maimer.  And  whcrefurc  limit 
higlicr  elasnes  alono  the  doligbt  which  tho  oshibiiion  of  wo 
cuiatod  til  inKpirc  into  all  classes?  Statues  arc  plaited  in  ( 
should  Tainting  lie  muro  niggardly  in  displaying  her  maet( 
sister  lJouI|ituroT  And  yet,  my  Iriuiid,  wo  must  riart  su 
pentor  is  uouiing  in  an  hour  to  i>nt  up  llu — the  emblem ;  a 
my  pliiloBopliy,  and  your  consoiatorv  fsneourngemeat  to  boi 
Winn  to  leave  Gandcrvlcueh  before  tliat  o|Hirutioii  commcuc 

We  portouk  of  our  genial  hoBt'e  pariiiig  liamiuet,  and  I 
his  walk  to  Kdinburgb.  Wo  parted  niMut  a  mile  from  th 
wo  heard  the  diatituE  ohe«r  of  tho  bov  whiiOi  aeconipunied 
the  new  syniUil  of  tlio  Wallooo-UoaJ.  Viek  Tiiibi  nioode 
out  of  hearing  —  so  little  had  either  early  practico  or  roce 
coneilcd  him  to  tbo  character  of  a  sign-piuntcr. 

In  Edinburgh,  Dick's  talents  wero  discovered  and  anj 
roceived  dinners  and  hint*  from  sercral  distinguished  judK> 
But  these  eDntlomcn  dispensed  their  criticism  more  wu 
oaah,  and  iTick  thought  he  uoeded  cash  more  than  oriticis 
■on^t  London,  the  uniniaal  mart  of  talent,  and  where,  (U 
nl  nuuts  of  moat  dewiriptioDa,  much  mors  ctf  each  commo 
solo  than  eon  over  find  pureb4^ 

Dk'k,  who.  in  scriaui  oan" 
tolnaU  for  his  proCBwioikii 

Krinittvd  hin  to  4"  '''^  '"' 
adloue  into  Un  m 
loont,    lln  «I"        ' 
of  iutTepidit^^^^^^B|nj'  tutn  ■< 
I  ns  til  u  liooj^^^^^^^^^^"^*"^^' 
UiD  biuiu 


uiiirnvT  (li^i'lavoil  coii-iiil.'nil 
ami  r(.'i'i'rr«'<I  to  jin  a(lv^■rti^» 
M'oll-known  priiitHclKT,  ha«l  f 
by  Uicliunl  Tinto,  Es<|uir<s 
wish  to  complete  tht?ir  coUfrt 
out  delay.     So  cndinl  Dick  1 
that  in  the  fine  arts  modioci 
asccDd  to  the  yerj  top  of  the  1 
at  all. 

Tho  momory  of  Tinto  is  dc 
conTcrsatioiiB  which  we  have  1 
present  task.     He  was  dcli^jjhtc 
monted  and  ilhistratml  c^lition, 
to  be  dcKi;niP<l  hy  his  own  patri^ 
an  old  Borgcant  of  invalids  to  » 
life-juardVman  of  Charles  the 
in  that  of  David  Beans.     But 

Sowers  with  mine  for  the  illustr: 
osc  of  salutary  critieiftm  with  tl 
times  so  fortunate  an  to  call  fort) 
"  Your  characters,"  ho  said,  * 
tho  nob  box  ;  they  palter  too  mu 
had  Icamod  while  i>aintinn;  tlie  i 
— there  is  nothing  in  whole  jmg< 
"Tho  ancient  philosopher,"  i 
that  I  may  know  thee ;'  and  hovi 
peraoiuB  aramalis  to  his  readers 
than  by  tho  dialogue  in  which  c 
appropriate  character  ?" 


"Tf 


^o 


^    **  " 
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organs  for  addressing  the  car ;  whereas  poetry,  or  that  specie 
tion  which  approached  to  it,  lay  under  the  necessity  of  doing  i 
reverse,  and  addressed  itself  to  the  ear,  for  the  purpose  of 
int(*re8t  which  it  coiiM  not  attain  through  the  medium  of  the  i 

Dick  was  not  a  whit  sta^ered  by  my  argument,  which  ho  c 
founded  on  misrepresentation.  "  Doscripticm,"  ho  said,  "  was 
of  a  romance  exactly  what  drawing  and  tinting  were  to  a  pc 
wore  his  colours,  and,  if  properly  employed,  they  could  not  la 
scene,  which  he  wished  to  conjure  up,  as  effectually  before  thi 
as  the  tablet  or  canvass  presents  it  to  the  bodily  orgsm.  The 
ho  contended,  "applied  to  both,  and  an  exuberance  of  dia 
former  case,  was  a  verbose  and  laborious  mode  of  corapositib 
to  confound  the  proper  art  of  iictitimis  narrative  with  tnat  of 
widely  diffi;rent  r»piH'ies  of  composition,  of  which  dialogue  " 
essence,  because  all,  excepting  tlie  language  to  be  made  use 
seated  to  the  eye  by  the  dres*?8,  and  persons,  and  actions  of  tl 
upon  the  stage.  Dut  as  nothing,"  said  Dick,  "  can  be  more  di 
narrative  written  upon  the  plan  of  a  drama,  so  where  you  ha^ 
most  near  to  that  species  of  composition,  by  indulging  in  pro 
of  mere  conversation,  the  course  of  your  story  has  become  c 
strained,  and  you  have  lost  the  power  of  arresting  the  attentioi 
the  imagination,  in  which  upon  otlicr  occasions  you  may  bo 
having  su(;cee<led  tolerably  well." 

1  made  my  bow  in  requital  of  the  compliment,  which  was  pre 
in  by  way  of  placebo,  and  expnjssed  mys(?lf'  willint;  at  least 
trial  oi'  a  more  straight-forward  style  of  eomf)osition,  in  whi 
should  do  more,  and  say  loss,  than  in  my  former  attempts 
Dick  gave  me  a  ])atronizing  and  approving  nod,  and  obsen'ed, 
me  so  d(K:ile,  he  would  communicate,  for  the  bcnetit  of  my  m 
which  he  had  studied  with  a  view  to  his  own  art. 

"  The  story,"  he  said,  **  was,  l)y  tradition,  affirmed  to  bo  tr 
as  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  h;vl  passed  awav  since  the  ever 
some  doubt  upon  the  accuracy  of  all  the  particulars  might  I 
entertained." 

When  Dick  Tinto  had  thus  spoken,  he  rummaged  his  poT 
sketch  fn)iu  which  ho  proposed  one  day  to  exwute  a  picture  oi 
by  eight.  The  sketch,  which  was  cleverly  executed,  to  use  tlu 
phrase,  rcpresent(!d  an  ancient  hall,  fitted  up  and  furnished  in 
call  the  taste  of  Queen  Elizabetli's  age.  Tb^t  ligbt,  admitted  fr 
part  of  a  high  c:is<;ment,  fell  upon  a  female  iigure  of  exquisite 
in  an  attitude  of  siteochless  terror,  appeared  to  watch  the  issu 
)>ctwixt  two  other  persons.  The  one  was  a  young  man  in  the  ^V 
commpn  to  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  who,  wifli  an  air  of  indigni 
tided  by  the  manner  in  which  he  raised  his  head  and  cxten 
seemed  to  be  urging  a  claim  of  right,  rather  than  of  favour,  to  : 
ago,  and  some  resemblance  in  their  features,  pointed  her  out  t 
of  the  younger  female,  and  who  appeared  to  listen  with  a  m 
pleasure  and  impatience. 

Tinto  prodnc(Kl  his  sketch  with  an  air  of  mysterious  triomp 
on  it  as  a  fond  parent  looks  upon  a  hopeful  child,  while  ho  ai 
future  figure  ho  is  to  make  in  the  world,  and  the  height  to  ' 
raise  the  nononr  of  his  fi&mily.  Ho  hold  it  at  arms  lon^  f 
hold  it  oloeeTt — he  plaoed  it  upon  the  top  of  a  chest  of  drawc 
liiwer  ahutten  ef  the  caeemenfc  to  a^jnet  a  downward  and  fayou: 
fell  back  to' the  dM  dietnefl^  magad  Bie  afler  him,— ihaded 


luro  without  diininutii'ii  of 
no  inor*.'  }>f*  sinothr-rtMl  liv  t 

I  ropl'u'd.  "  tliJit  I  :i<linir»'» 
its  full  morit,  I  felt  it  ahsol 

**  That  is  the  very  tliinp 
accustomed  yourself  so  uiu 
that  you  arc  Iwcomo  incapa 
conviction,  "which  darts  on  t 
combinations  of  a  single  scei 
and  countenance  of  the  moi 
the  personaji^s  rcprcsonto<l,  i 
are  immediately  enprapod,  bu 
shrewd  pioss  at  their  future  1 

"In  that  case/'  replied  I, 
Gines  do  Passamont,  which  c 
nay,  she  excels  that  very  Natv, 
you,  Dick,  that  were  I  pcnnitt 
see  the  jMjrsons  you  have  sketc 
not  be  a  jot  nearer  guessing  th 
moment  while  looking  at  your  t 
look  of  the  young  lady,  and  the 
some  leg  on  the  part  of  the  ge 
to  a  love  affair  between  them." 

"  Do  you  really  presume  to 
''And  the  indignant  eamcstncf 
the  unresisting  and  passive  dep 
inflexible  determination  in  th< 
consciousness  that  she  is  actin 
in  the  course  she  has  adopted - 

"  If  her  looks  express  all  tl 
him,  "your  pencil  rimi-  *» 
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a  parcel  of  loose  scraps,  partly  scratched  over  with  his  penc 
his  pen,  -where  outlines  of  caricatures,  sketches  of  turrets,  mi 
and  dovecoti),  disputed  the  ground  with  his  written  mcmonui 
"  I  proceeded,  however,  to  decipher  the  substance  of  the 
well  as  I  could,  and  wove  it  into  the  following;  Tale,  in  whic 
part,  thougli  not  entirely,  my  friend  Tinto's  advice,  I  endoav< 
my  narrative  rather  descriptive  than  dramatic.  My  favour 
however,  has  at  times  overcome  me,  and  my  persons,  liko  i 
this  talking  world,  speak  now  and  then  a  great  deal  more  thi 


^^^^M^^^^A^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^V^^^^^^^W^^^^^rf^f^PM^'^'^^PW^*^'^^ 


Well,  IfHiIs,  we  hare  not  ^ot  that  wldch  we  hare; 
Tis  nut  ruoii^h  oar  foes  are  this  time  fled, 
BciDf  oppuutei  of  each  repairui;^  nature. 

Secrnid  l\iH  qf  IIsaniT  TI. 

Is  the  gor^  of  a  pass  or  mountain  glen,  ascending  from  tl 
of  East  Lothian,  there  stood  in  former  times  an  extensive  c 
only  the  ruins  are  now  visible.  It«  ancient  proprietors  \ 
powerful  and  warlike  l»arons,  who  bore  the  same  name  with  t 
which  w:is  llavenswood.  Their  lino  extended  to  a  remote  pori< 
and  they  had  interintirriod  with  the  Pou^^lasses,  Humes,  S 
and  other  families  of  power  and  distinction  in  the  same  o 
history  was  frequently  involved  in  that  of  Scotland  itself,  ii 
their  feats  are  recorded.  The  Castle  of  Kavcnswood,  occ 
HOino  moasuro  commanding;,  a  pass  lietwixt  Berwickshire,  o 
the  south-eastern  province  of  i:>cotland  is  termed,  and  the  Ja 
importance  both  in  times  of  foreign  war  and  domr^stic  discoi 
fIH»»ntly  besieged  with  ardour,  and  defended  with  o1)stinacy, 
it4  owners  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  story.  But  their 
revolutions,  like  all  sublunary  things :  it  bec^amc  greatly  do( 
splendour,  al)out  the  middle  of  the  17th  century ;  and  towa 
of  the  Revolution,  the  last  proprietor  of  Kavenswood  Cast! 
compelled  to  part  with  the  ancient  family  seat,  and  to  remoi 
lonely  and  sca^beaten  tower,  which,  situated  on  the  bleak  i 
Saint  Abb's  Uead  and  the  village  of  Eyemouth,  looked  out  on 
boisterous  German  Ocean.  A  bhick  domain  of  wild  pastnre-li 
their  new  residence,  and  formed  the  n?mains  of  their  propert 

Lord  Ravenswood,  the  heir  of  this  ruined  family,  was  fai 
hifl  mind  to  his  new  condition  of  life.  In  the  civil  war  o: 
espoused  the  sinking  side,  and  although  he  had  escaped  witl 
ure  of  life  or  land,  his  blood  had  been  attainted,  and  uis  titlo 
was  now  called  Lord  Ravenswood  only  in  courtesy. 

This  forfeited  nobleman  inheritf^d  the  pride  and  turbalci 
the  fortune  of  his  house,  and,  as  ho  imputed  the  final  de 
family  to  a  particular  individual,  he  honoured  that  person  w: 
tion  of  hatred.  This  was  the  very  man  who  had  now  beoom 
proprietor  of  Ravenswood,  and  the  domains  of  which  the  he 
now  stood  dispossessed.  Ho  was  descended  of  a  family  mu 
than  that  of  Lord  Ravenswood,  and  whioh.  baA.  ^scAn  tnbm 
pnlitifml.  impnTtanro  dimim.^  ■mliri'fri  "ir>Ti  '^Skib^ 
tothabariaDdluiAl 
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the  character  of  a  skilful  fishor  in  the  troubU'fl  wators^ 
fuotion»,  and  governed  by  dolepaUd  autliDrity  ;  aii'l  of^ 
amass  considerable  sums  of  munoy  in  n  country  "wlirrt* 
to  be  gathered,  and  who  equally  knew  the  value  of  wi.*:' 
means  of  augmenting  it,  and  using  it  as  an  en«:inc  of  i; 
and  influence. 

Thus  qualified  and  gifted,  he  was  a  danp.^rous  nntrtjro 
imprudent  llavenswood.  Whether  lie  had  given  him 
enmity  with  which  tlio  Baron  regarde<l  him,  was  a  ]i 
spoke  diflferently.  Si>me  said  tlie  quarrel  arose  niorolv 
spirit  and  envy  of  Lord  Ravenswood,  who  could  n 
another,  tliough  by  just  and  fair  purchase,  bocornr*  tl 
estate  and  castle  of  his  forefathers.  But  tlw  irroator 
prone  to  slander  the  wealthy  in  tlioir  absentro,  as  to  1! 

{)resence,  held  a  less  charit«iljle  o])inion.  Tlioy  said,  tl 
for  to  this  height  Sir  William  Ashton  had  ascrniltMl)  1 
iinal  ]iurchaso  of  the  estate  of  Uavonswix.id,  beon  ccn 
pecuniary  transactions  with  the  former  ]»roj>rictor  :  an 
what  was  probable,  than  affirming  any  thing  }M.»^!itivoI 
party  was  likely  to  have  the  advantage;  in  stating  and 
arising  out  of  tliese  complicated  affairs,  and  more  tin 
tages  which  the  cool  lawyer  and  able  pnlitic-ian  must 
over  the  hot,  fiery,  and  imprudent  charactijr,  whom  ho  1 
toils  and  pecuniary  snares. 

The  character  ot  the  times  aggravated  these  suspicio 
there  was  no  king  in  Israel."  Since  the  departun'  of  J 
the  richer  and  more  powerful  crown  of  England,  there 
land  contending  parties,  formed  among  the  aristocrat^v 
intiiguos  at  the  court  of  Saint  James's  chanced  to  pi 
powers  of  Boveroignty  were  alternately  swayed.  The  ( 
this  system  of  government,  resemble  those  whioh  afflic 
Irish  estate,  the  property  of  an  absentee.  There  was 
claiming  and  possessing  a  general  interest  with  the  con 
whom  the  oppressed  might  appeal  from  subordinate 
justice  or  for  mercy.  Let  a  inonar<'.h  l»e  as  indolent, 
disposed  to  arbitrary  power  as  he  will,  still,  in  a  free  cc 
rests  are  so  clearly  connected  with  those  of  the  public  t 
consequences  to  his  own  authority  are  so  obvious  and  i: 
ferent  course  is  pursued,  that  common  policy,  as  well 
point  to  the  equal  distribution  of  justice,  and  to  the  c 
throne  in  righteousness.  Thus,  even  sovereigns,  remar 
and  tyranny,  have  been  found  rigorous  in  the  admi 
among  their  subjects,  in  coses  where  their  own  power  ai 
compromised. 

It  is  very  different  when  the  powers  of  sovereignty  f 
head  of  an  aristocratic  faction,  rivalled  and  pressed  c 
ambition  by  an  adverse  leader.  II is  brief  and  preca 
power  must  be  employed  in  rewarding  his  partisans,  i 
nuonce,  in  oppressing  and  crushing  his  adversaries, 
the  most  disinterested  of  all  viceroys,  for^t  not,  during 
day,  to  send  a  douceur  of  one  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to 
and  the  Scottish  vicegerents,  raised  to  power  by  tlie  strei 
failed  not  to  embrace  tlie  same  means  of  rewa^ing  the 

The  administration  of  justice,  in  particular,  was  ii 
gross  partiality.  A  cose  of  importance  scarcely  oocu 
was  not  some  ground  for  bias  or  partiality  on  Uie  par 
were  so  little  able  to  withstand  the  tomptationi  that  tl: 
the  man,  and  I  will  show  you  tho  low,"  b«caxnft  %a\it«^ 
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dalouB.    One  corruption  led  the  way  to  others  still  more  gross  ai 
gate.    The  ^udgc  who  lent  his  sacred  authority  in  one  caso  to  si 
friend,  and  in  another  to  crush  an  enemy,  and  whose  decisions  were 
on  family  connexions,  or  political  relations,  could  not  bo  supposed 
Bible  to  direct  personal  motives ;  and  the  purso  of  the  wealthy  was  1 
believed  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale  to  weigh  down  the  causo  of 
litigant.    The  Rubordinate  oiiioers  of  tlie  law  aflueted  little  scruple 
ing  brilxjry.    Pieces  of  plate,  and  bags  of  money,  were  sent  in  pn 
the  king's  counsel,  to  iunuonco  their  conduct,  and  poured  forth,  saj 
temporary  writer,  like  billets  of  wood  upou  their  floors,  without  i 
decency  of  concealment. 

In  such  times,  it  was  not  over  uncharitaljle  to  suppose,  that  th 
man,  practised  in  courts  of  law,  and  a  powerful  member  of  a  trii 
cabal,  might  find  and  use  means  of  advantage  over  his  less  skilful 
favoured  adversary ;  and  if  it  had  been  supposed  that  Sir  William . 
conscience  had  been  too  delicate  to  profit  by  tlieso  advantages,  it  was 
that  his  ambition  and  desire  of  extending  his  wealth  and  conseqncm 
as  strong  a  stimulus  in  the  exhortations  of  his  lady,  as  the  darinj 
Macbeth  in  tho  days  of  yore. 

Lady  Ashton  was  of  a  family  more  distinguished  than  that  of  ! 
an  advantiige  which  she  did  not  fail  to  use  to  the  uttermost,  in  mai 
and  extending  her  husband's  influence  over  others,  and,  unless 
greatly  l)4}lied,  her  own  over  him.  She  had  been  beautiful,  and  wa 
and  majestic  in  her  appearance.  Endowed  by  nature  with  stronj 
and  violent  pasHions,  experience  had  taught  her  to  employ  the  on< 
conceal,  if  not  to  moderate,  the  other.  She  was  a  severe  and  strict 
of  the  external  forms,  at  least,  of  devotion ;  her  hospitality  was 
even  to  ostentation  ;  her  address  and  manners,  agreeable  to  the  patt 
valued  in  Scotland  at  the  period,  were  grave,  dignified,  and  Bc^'en 
lated  by  the  rules  of  etiquette.  Iler  character  had  always  been  be; 
breath  of  slander.  And  yet,  with  all  tliese  qualities  to  excite  rcspc 
Ashton  was  seldom  mentioned  in  tho  terms  of  love  or  a£fection. 
—  the  interest  of  her  family,  if  not  her  own,  —  seemed  too  obvic 
motive  of  her  actions ;  and  where  this  is  the  case,  tho  sharp-jud^ 
malignant  public  are  not  easily  imposed  upon  by  outward  show, 
seen,  and  ascertained,  that,  in  her  most  graceful  courtesies  and 
ments,  Lady  Ashton  no  more  lost  sight  of  her  object,  than  tlio  falci 
airy  wheel  turns  his  quick  eyes  from  his  destined  quarry ;  and  hen< 
thinj;  of  doubt  and  suspicion  qualified  the  feelings  with  which  h< 
received  her  attentions.  "With  her  inferiors  these  feelin^^  were 
witli  fear ;  an  impression  usof\il  to  her  purposes,  so  far  as  it  enforc 
compliance  with  lier  requests,  and  implicit  obedience  to  her  commo 
detrimental,  because  it  cannot  exist  with  affection  or  regard. 

Even  her  husband,  it  is  said,  upon  whose  fortunes  her  talents  anc 
had  produced  such  em[»hatio  influence,  regarded  her  with  respec 
rather  than  confiding  attachment ;  and  report  said,  there  were  tin 
he  considered  his  grandeur  as  dearly  |)urchased  at  the  expense  of 
thraldom.  Of  this,  however,  much  might  be  suspected,  but  little 
accurately  known ;  Lady  Ashton  regarded  the  honour  of  her  hui 
her  own,  and  was  well  aware  how  much  tliat  would  suffer  in  tb 
cyo  should  he  appear  a  vassal  to  his  wife.  In  all  her  argumt 
opinion  was  <motca  as  infaUiblo ;  his  taste  was  appealed  to,  and  I 
ments  rocoivea,  with  the  air  of  deference  which  a  autiful  wife  mij 
to  owe  to  a  husband  of  Sir  William  Ashton's  rank  and  charact 
there  was  aomethuig  under  all  this  which  rung  false  and  hollow 
those  who  watched  tiiis  ooople  with  doee^  and  v^sd^as^  TsaKNBtfsKA 
it  seemed  eridimt,  that,  ia  tisa  YtimiQn'CiTiriHi  ^  ik  teiasst  iSBfli»K 
birthpaiidnoiod0«if  mb&ipm^^^a>*^^»^ 
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contempt  on  the  husbandf  and  that  he  regarded  hor  w- 
than  with  love  or  admiration. 

Still,  however,  the  leading  and  favonritc  intf.-rosts  r>i 
and  his  lady  were  the  same,  and  they  failed  not  to  worl 
without  cordiality,  and  to  testify,  in  all  exterior  circun 
for  each  other,  which  they  were  aware  was  necoissury 
public. 

Their  union  was  crowned  with  several  children,  of 
One,  tho  eldest  son,  was  absent  on  liis  travi-ls ;  the  60 
toen,  and  the  third,  a  boy  alnrnt  three  yours  yrmii;;** 
parents  in  Edinburgh,  during  the  sessions  of  tho  Sim 
Privy  Council,  at  other  times  in  the  old  Gotliio  cast 
which  the  Lord  Keeper  had  made  large  additions  in  t 
tconih  century. 

Allan  Lord  llavenswood,  the  late  propriotor  of  tlmt 
tho  lar^  estate  annexed  to  it,  continued  for  sonio  tin 
war  With  his  successor  concerning  various  points  U 
transactions  had  given  rise,  and  whioh  wcro  huco(-s 
fJEivour  of  the  wealSiy  and  powerful  compotiu»r,  until  d 
tion,  by  summoning  Ravenswood  to  a  hi;2:lK'r  Itar. 
which  had  been  long  wasting,  gave  way  during  a  tit  oi 
fury,  with  which  ho  was  assailed  on  receiving  tho  i 
cause,  founded,  perhaps,  rather  in  equity  than  in  law, 
maintained  against  his  powerful  antagonist.    His  sor 
agonies,  and  heard  the  curses  which  he  Ijroatlicd  agai 
ir  they  had  conveyed  to  him  a  legacy  of  vongoanoc. 
happened  to  exasperate  a  passion,  which  was,  and  htu 
lent  vice  in  the  Scottish  disposition. 

It  was  a  November  morning,  and  the  cliffs  which 
were  hong  with  thick  and  heavy  mist,  when  the  iK)rta 
half-ruinous  tower,  in  which  Lord  Ravenswood  hac 
troubled  years  of  his  life,  opened,  that  his  mortal  res 
word  to  an  abode  yet  moro  dreary  and  lonely.  The  p 
which  the  deceased  had,  in  his  latter  years,  been  a  sir 
he  was  about  to  be  consigned  to  tho  realms  of  forgotfu 

Banner  after  banner,  with  tho  various  devices  and 
family  and  its  connexions,  followed  each  otlier  in  mou 
under  the  low-browed  archway  of  the  court-yard.  TJ 
tiie  country  attended  in  the  deepest  mourning,  and  t 
their  long  train  of  horses  to  tho  solemn  march  b 
Trumpets,  with  banners  of  crape  attached  to  them, 
and  melancholy  notes  to  regulate  the  movements  of 
immense  train  of  inferior  mourners  and  menials  cl 
had  not  yet  issued  fh)m  the  costle-gate,  when  the 
chapel  where  the  body  was  to  be  deposited. 

Contrary  to  the  custom,  and  even  to  the  law  of  tl 
met  by  a  priest  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  communion 
plioe,  and  prepared  to  read  over  the  coffin  of  tho  deceai 
of  the  church.  Such  had  been  the  desire  of  Lord  Ba 
illness,  and  it  was  readily  complied  with  by  the  tory  gc 
as  they  affected  to  stylo  themselves,  in  which  faction 
were  enrolled.  The  presbyterian  church-jndicatory 
Biderine  the  ceremony  as  a  bravading  insult  upon 
applied  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  as  tho  nearest  privy  cot 
to  prevent  its  being  earned  into  effect ;  so  that,  wh< 
op^Md  his  prayer-Dook,  an  officer  of  the  law,  snppc 
men,  commanded  him  to  be  silent  An  insult  which  fir 
with  indignation,  was  particularly  and  InatBoitl^  t«m 
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of  the  deceased,  Edgar,  ^pnlarly  called  the  Master  of  Ravenswo 
of  about  twenty  years  ot  age.  llo  clapped  his  hand  on  his  swot 
ding  the  official  person  to  desist  at  his  peril  from  fartlier  intomi 
manded  the  clergyman  to  proceed.  The  man  attempted  to  enfor 
mission,  but  as  an  hundred  swords  at  once  glittered  in  the  air,  h 
himself  with  protesting  against  the  violence  which  had  been  o£h: 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  and  stood  aloof,  a  sullen  and  mood 
of  the  ceremonial,  muttering  as  one  who  should  say,  '*  You'll  i 
jj"^^£^  that  clogs  me  with  this  answer." 

snt  and  ^^®  scene  was  worthy  of  an  artist's  pencil.     Under  the  very  : 

f^^  ^^  house  of  death,  the  clergyman,  affrighted  at  the  8(H»ne,  and  tre 

'  his  own  safety,  hastily  and  unwillingly  rehearsed  the  solemn  sci 

church,  and  spoke  dust  to  dust,  and  ashes  to  ashes,  over  ruined 
^  decayed  prosperity.     Around  stood  the  relations  of  the  dece 

j^^^^Vj  countenances  more  in  anger  than  in  sorrow,  and  the  drawn  sw 

gjj^jj  they  brandished  forming  a  violent  contrast  with  their  deep  mourn 

aed  in^  ^^  *^**^  countenance  of  the  young  man  alone,  resentment  seen 

litiffi^.  moment  overpowered  by  the  deep  agony  with  which  he  beheld  1 

f  \§^  and  almost  his  only  friend,  consigned  to  the  tomb  of  his  ancestr 

p^jlg^i  tive  observed  him  turn  deadly  pale,  when,  all  rites  being  now  dul 

Ji^J^  it  became  the  duty  of  the  chief  mourner  to  lower  down  into  1 

16  hMdA  vault,  where  mouldering  coffins  showed  their  tattered  velvet  ai 
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plating,  the  head  of  the  corpse  which  was  to  be  their  partner  in 
lie  stent  to  the  youth  and  offered  his  assistance,  whicn,  by  a  mi 
Edgar  Kavenswood  rejected.    Firmly,  and  without  a  tear,  he  peri 
last  duty.     The  stone  was  laid  on  the  sepulchre,  the  door  of  tli 
locked,  and  the  youth  took  possession  of  its  massive  key. 

As  the  crowd  left  the  cnapel,  he  paused  on  the  stops  whicl 
fc"^J|  Gothic  chancel.   "  Gentlemen  and  friends,"  he  said,  "  you  have  th 

.  im-»  no  common  dutj  to  the  body  of  your  deceased  kinsman.    The  i 

^  l^_^  observance,  which,  in  otlicr  countries,  are  allowed  as  the  due  of  t 

QQ  ^^  Christian,  would  this  day  have  been  denied  to  the  body  of  youi 

gj  ^^  not  certainly  sprung  of  the  meanest  house  in  Scotland— had  i 

assured  to  him  by  your  courage.    Others  Imry  their  dead  in  i 
^gj.  -  tears,  in  silence  and  in  reverence ;  our  funeral  rites  are  marred 

fyf^gg^  trusion  of  bailiffs  and  ruffians,  and  our  grief — the  grief  due  to  o\ 

f_  qP  friend — is  chased  from  our  cheeks  by  the  glow  of  just  indignati* 

jj  ^  is  well  that  I  know  from  what  quiver  this  arrow  has  come  for 

gj^j-j  only  ho  that  dug  the  gmve  who  could  have  the  mean  cruelty  to  > 

Jqu^  obsequies ;  and  Heaven  do  as  much  to  me  and  more,  if  I  requite 

j^  man  and  his  house  tlie  ruin  and  disgrace  he  has  Ijrought  on  me  f 

jil^  A  numerous  part  of  the  assembly  applauded  this  speech,  as  i 

ll_  expression  of  just  resentment ;  but  the  more  cool  and  judiciou 

that  it  had  been  uttered.     The  fortunes  of  the  h(>ir  of  Ravenswo< 
^^^^  low  to  bravo  the  farther  hostility  which  they  imagined  these  oj 

guj^  flions  of  resentment  must  necessarily  provoke.     Their  apprehcn 

y2^  ever,  proved  groundless,  at  least  in  the  immediate  consoquen 

1^1  affair. 

Qj.g  The  mourners  returned  to  the  tower,  there,  according  to  a 

n^  recently  abolished  in  Scotland,  to  carouse  deep  healths  to  the  me 

jQj^  deceased,  to  make  the  house  of  sorrow  ring  with  sounds  of  j< 

[iml  debauch,  and  to  diminish,  by  the  expense  of  a  large  and  profus 

ttn^  ment,  the  limited  revenues  of  the  heir  of  him  whose  funeral 

j^  strangely  honoured.    It  was  the  custom,  however,  and  on  the  p: 

j^  flion  it  was  fully  observed.    The  tables  swam  in  wine,  the  ijoiju^J 

y—  in  the  court-yard,  the  yeomen  in  th^  VaV^Wvl  «L\A\sw\Xsst:^  \  ^ssi 

g^  rent  of  Ravonswood's  remsuivvrv^  i^to\)^tV3  \vwciSV3  \^Sxw^^"^^ 

funoral  rovel.    The  Vrno  Oid  Vta  o«lw>  o\i  ^\i^x.  ^'!!^^^'«^ 
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title  "wliii'h  ho  ntill  rotainoil,  tlioii;ri»  f<'rll'haro  lia<l 
lu9  father,  llo,  while  pawinp  iirnmnl  tho  ciii*  \vhii;li 
tusto,  80011  listoneU  to  a  tliou'«i\iul  ('xohiiuiitiuiks  u;raiM 
au<l  passiouato  pniteHtaticais  iif  attn-linnnr  to  liiiiiM'if. 
Ills  U(Hi.Si\  1I«>  listi^ucd  with  dark  aii.l  riiiUiu  limw  t«» 
consiilcrod  justly  as  equally  cvaiu'sc^nt  wiili  tlu'  rrii 
brink  of  the  jjjoblet,  or  at  leat^t  with  t!i«"  v:»iH»ur<  whic'i 
in  the  braiu.M  of  tlie  revellers  amuiul  him. 

When  the  last  flask  was  eni]nii'«l,  tln-y  tuok  their  W 
tations  —  to  l»o  fore»>tteu  on  th»*  mnn-DW.  if,  iudi'i'il.  t 
should  not  think  it  necessary  for  their  sai'ciy  u,  uuik 
traetation. 

Accepting  their  adieus  with  an  :iir  of  eont*'!!!]*!  wl 
couccalf  llavenKW<]^l  at  length  ht.-hell  liis  ruiii>:us  li;il»i 
confluence  of  riotous  guests,  and  roiunnfd  to  t)u'  drx; 
appeared  douhly  lonely  from  the  ee.-Kittii»u  ol*  tliat  clai 
so  lately  echvH'd.  But  its  space  was  iH'oplnl  hy  j 
imagination  of  the  young  heir  eoiijure*!  up  ln'fi.re 
honour  and  degriuled  fortunes  (»f  his  h>»uso,  tiie  det 
hopes,  and  the  triumpli  of  that  fiunily  hy  wlumi  lhi»v  1 
a  mind  naturally  of  a  gloomy  oast,  In  to  was  ample 
and  the  musings  of  young  ilavenswo!>d  av.ti.'  dorp  and 

The  peasant,  who  whows  the  ruins  of  the  towrr.  v 
beetling  eliff  and  behold  the  war  of  the  waMs,  thou;; 
save  by  the  sea-mew  and  cormorant,  even  ytt  atiirni 
night  the  Master  of  Rjiveuswootl,  by  llie  bitter  exrlam 
evoked  some  evil  fiend,  under  whoso  mali;;iiant  iuiluei 
of  incidents  was  woven.  Alas!  what  tiiiul  «-an  su^ 
counsels,  than  those  adopted  under  the  guidance  of 
imresistod  pausions  ? 


•^WV>^VWWV>/^*S/N/\«^W%/>^/V>i>WWV>/WVV>^<WN/V^ 
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Orer  Gods  forhcKle,  then  sard  the  Kin;, 
TluU  thua  sliouldst  iduKit  ut  mc. 

^ViLUAJi  Bell,  Cux  o^  tb 

Ox  the  morning  after  the  funeral,  the  legal  officer, 
been  found  insufficient  to  effect  an  interruption  of  tl 
of  the  late  Lord  Ilavenswood,  hastened  to  state  be 
resistance  which  ho  had  met  with  in  the  execution  of  1 

The  statesman  was  seated  in  a  spacious  library, 
room  in  the  old  Castlo  of  Ilavenswood,  as  was  ovider 
insignia  still  displayed  on  the  carved  roof,  which  was  i 
chestnut,  and  on  the  stained  glass  of  the  casement,  thi 
a  dim  yet  rich  light,  on  the  long  rows  of  shelves,  bend 
of  legal  commentators  and  monkish  historians,  whos* 
formed  the  chief  and  most  valued  contents  of  a  Soot 
period.  On  the  massive  oaken  table  and  reading-desV' 
of  letters,  petitions,  and  parchments ;  to  toil  amo 
pleasure  at  once  au<l  the  plague  of  Sir  AVilliam  Aa 
pearance  was  grave  and  even  noble,  well  becoming  ( 
office  in  the  state ;  and  it  was  not,  aavo  alttoi  \0Ti|^  vq 
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witn  him  upon  topics  of  pressing  and  personal  interest,  tiiat  a  stranger 
could  have  discovered  something  vacillating  and  uncertain  in  his  resolu- 
tions ;  an  infirmity  of  purpose,  arising  from  a  cautious  and  timid  disposi- 
tion, Tfhich,  as  he  was  conscious  of  its  internal  influence  on  his'mind,  he 
was,  from  pride  as  well  as  policy,  most  anxious  to  conceal  from  others. 

He  listened  with  great  apparent  composure  to  an  exaggerated  account  of 
the  tumult  which  had  taken  place  at  the  funeral,  of  th^  contempt  thrown 
on  his  own  authoritv,  and  that  of  the  church  and  state ;  nor  did  ho  seem 
Kiovcd  even  by  the  faithful  report  of  the  insulting  and  threatening  lan^age 
which  had  been  uttered  by  young  Ravenswood  and  others,  and  obviously 
directed  against  himself.  lie  heard,  also,  what  the  man  had  been  able  to 
collect,  in  a  verr  distorted  and  aggravated  shape,  of  the  toasts  which  had 
been  drunk,  ana  the  menaces  uttered,  at  the  subsequent  entertainment.  la 
fine,  ho  made  careful  notes  of  all  these  particulars,  and  of  the  names  of  the 
persons  by  whom,  in  case  of  need,  an  accusation,  founded  upon  tliese 
violent  proceedings,  could  be  witnessed  and  made  good,  and  dismissed  his 
informer,  secure  that  he  was  now  master  of  the  remaining  fortune,  and 
even  of  the  personal  liberty,  of  young  Ravenswood. 

When  the  door  had  closed  upon  the  officer  of  the  law,  the  Lord  Keeper 
remained  for  a  moment  in  deep  meditation ;  then,  starting  from  his  scat, 
paced  the  apaitment  as  one  about  to  take  a  sudden  and  energetic  resolution. . 
**  Young  Ravenswood,"  he  muttered,  **  is  now  mine — ho  is  my  own — ^he  has 
placed  himself  in  my  hand,  and  he  shall  bend  or  break.  I  have  not  forgot 
the  determined  and  dogged  obstinacy  with  which  his  father  fought  every 
point  to  the  last,  resisted  every  efibrt  at  comprmnise,  embroiled  me  in  law- 
suits, and  attempted  to  assail  my  character  when  he  could  not  otherwise 
impugn  my  rights.  This  boy  he  has  loft  behind  him  —  this  Edgar — this 
hot-headed,  hair-braincd  fool,  has  wrecked  his  vessel  before  she  has  cleared  , 
tlie  harbour.  I  must  see  that  he  gains  no  advantage  of  some  turning  tide 
which  may  again  float  him  off.  These  memoranda,  property  stated  to  the 
Privy  Council,  cannot  but  be  construed  into  an  aggravated  riot,  in  which 
the  dignity  both  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  stand  committed. 
A  heavy  fine  might  be  imposed ;  an  order  for  committing  him  to  Edinburgh 
or  Bla<'/kness  Castle  seems  not  improper ;  even  a  charge  of  treason  might 
be  laiil  on  many  of  these  words  and  expressions,  though  Ood  forbid  I 
should  prosecute  the  matter  to  that  extent.  No,  I  will  Sbt ;  —  I  will  not 
ton  eh  his  life,  even  if  it  should  be  in  mj  power ; — and  yet,  if  he  lives  till  a 
cliangeof  times,  what  follows?  —  Restitution  —  perhaps  revenge.  I  know 
AthoTe  promised  his  interest  to  old  Ravenswood,  and  here  is  his  son  already 
bandying  and  making  a  faction  by  his  own  contemptible  influence.  AVhat 
ji  ready  tool  he  would  be  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  watching  the  down- 
fall of  our  administration  I" 

■  While  these  thoughts  were  agitating  the  mind  of  the  wily  statesman, 
and  while  he  was  persuading  himself  that  his  own  interest  and  safety,  as 
well  as  those  of  his  friends  and  party,  depended  on  using  the  present 
advantage  to  the  uttermost  against  yoiing  Ravenswood,  the  Lord  Keeper 
sat  down  to  his  deek,  and  proceeded  to  draw  up,  for  the  information  of  the 
Privy  Council,  an  account  of  tlie  disorderly  proceedings  which,  in  contempt 
of  his  warrant,  had  taken  place  at  the  funeral  of  Lord  Ravenswood.  The 
names  of  most  of  the  parties  concerned,  as  well  as  the  fact  itself,  would, 
he  was  well  aware,  sound  odiously  in  the  ears  of  his  colleagues  in  adminis- 
tration, and  most  likely  instigate  them  to  make  an  example  of  young 
Ravenswood,  at  least,  in  terror  em. 

It  was  a  point  of  delicacy,  however,  to  select  such  expressions  as  might 
infer  the  young  man's  cailpability,  without  seeming  directly  to^  >iX5^  Vi^ 
ffhich,  on  the  part  of  8ir  WilUauv  Av»\\Vm,>Ks&  «Ii\S\v^t^^  vool^nssv^v.  '^'^^^'^^^^ 
could  not  but  appear  odic^wa  ^ji^  \vln\v\\v>\\».   ^"^^^^^^'^'^^^'-^^^soar 
ooHipositLon,  labouring  U)  ^^  njot^^  >N^^OQ.  \fi:\^\.  \\^^^^aifc  >fc>^^s^ 
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wood  to  bo  tho  cause  of  the  uproar,  without  specificaTIy  making  Bmeh  m 
charge.  Sir  William,  in  a  pause  of  )iis  task,  chanced,  in  looking  upward^  to 
Bee  the  crest  of  the  family,  (for  M-hwe  heir  he  was  whetting  the  arrows, 
and  disposing  the  toils  of  the  law,)  carved  upon  one  of  the  corUnlles  from 
which  tlie  vaulted  roof  of  tlie  apartment  ^rung.  It  wa»  a  hlaek  bull's 
head,  with  the  legend,  *'  1  bide  my  time ;''  and  the  occiwicm  upon  which  it 
was  adopted  mingled  itself  t»ingularly  and  impressively  with  the  subject  of 
his  present  reflections. 

It  was  said  by  a  constant  tradition,  that  a  Miilisius  de  Ravenswood  had^ 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  been  deprived  of  his  ensiles  and  lands  by  a 
powerful  usurper,  who  had  for  a  while  enjoyed  his  sfioils  in  quiet.     Al 
length,  on  the  eve  of  a  costly  ban<{uci,  Ravcnswood,  who  liad  watched  hia 
opportunity,  introduced  himself  inia  the  castle  with  a  small  band  of  faithful 
retainers.     The  serving  of  the  expected  icnst  vras  impatiently  looked  for  by 
the  guests,  and  clamorously  demanded  by  tho  temporary  ntaster  of  the 
castle.    Ravcnswood,  who  liad  assumed  tho  disguise  of  a  sewer  upon  the 
occasion,  answered,  in  a  etera  voice,  "  I  bide  my  time ;''  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  bull's  head,  the  ancient  symbol  of  death,  was  placed  upon  the 
table.    Tho  explomon  of  the  conspiracy  took  place  u(K»n  the  Mgnal,  and  the 
usurper  and  his  followers  were  put  to  ueath.    Perhaps  tliere  was  pomething 
in  this  still  known  and  often  repeato<l  story,  which  came  iuuneiliately  home 
to  tho  breast  and  conscience  of  tiio  Lord  Keeper ;  for,  putting  from  him  the 
paper  on  wluch  ho  had  begun  his  report,  ana  ciu^fully  locking  the  memo 
randa  which  he  hod  prepared^  into  a  cabinet  which  stood  beside  him,  ^ 
proceeded  to  walk  abn»ad,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  his  ideas,  r 
reflecting  farther  on  the  con^ifucncct  of  the  step  wliich  he  was  abor 
take,  ere  yet  they  became  iue\itable. 

In  pcutmng  throm^  a  large  Gothic  ante-room,  Sir  William  ^Vsht4»i 
the  sound  of  his  aaaghter^s  lute.    Music,  when  the  perfonncrs  a 
eealed,  afiects  as  with  a  pleasure  mingled  n^-ith  surprise,  and  remin^ 
the  natural  concert  of  oirtb  among  the  leafy  bowenk    Tlie  st 
though  little  accustomed  to  give  way  to  emotions  of  this  natural  a 
class,  vfus  still  a  man  and  a  father.    He  stop][jed,  therefore,  an< 
while  the  silver  tones  of  Lucy  Ashton's  voice  uungled  with  tlio  a 
Bkent  in  an  ancient  air,  to  which  some  one  had  adi^ted  tho 
irodrda: — 


*^I^ok  Mt  lh«o  on  bcMtjr^ „. 

Sit  Umm  still  wh*»  lunfiB  are  armiDit.— 
TttttB  Dot  whra  the  wme-cup  ffliatem,-' 
Speak  not  when  the  people  Mtena,-- 
Stop  thiue  ear  acainsl  the  aincer, — 
-From  the  red  gniil  keep  tkjr  w»gf>r,-^ 
Vacant  heart,  aw)  IwmI,  mm  fr' 
Tamf  line  aau  qfutt  im." 

The  sounds  ceased,  and  the  Keeper  entered  his  dau^ter^ 
The  words  she  had  chosen  seemed  particularly  adapted  i 
for  Lucy  Ashton's  exquisitely  beautiful,  yet  somewhat 
were  formed  to  express  peace  of  mind,  serenity,  and  i: 
tinsel  of  worldly  pleasure.     Her  locks,  which  were  < 
divided  on  a  brow  of  exquisite  whiteness,  like  a  gleai 
pallid  sunshine  upon  a  hill  of  snow.    The  expression  o 
was  in  the  last  degree  gentle,  soft,  timid,  and  feminine,  f 
to  shrink  from  the  most  casual  look  of  a  stranger,  than 
ration.    Sometliing  there  wvls  of  a  Madonna  cast,  pe 
delicate  health,  and  of  residence  in  a  family,  where  th 
inmates  were  fiercer,  more  active,  and  energetic,  than 
Yet  her  paseivenees  of  disposition  vras  by  no  mea 
feront  or  unfeeling  mind.    Lcil  to  tho  impulse  of  he' 
Lucy  Ashton  was  {)eculiarly  accessible  to  those  of 
iecret  delight  was  in  the  old  l^endiury  talos  q£  a 
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alterable  affection,  chequered  as  they  so  often  are  with  strange  adTentures 
and  supernatural  horrors.  This  was  her  favoured  fairy  realm,  and  here 
she  erected  her  aerial  palaces.  But  it  was  only  in  secret  that  she  laboured 
at  this  dehisive,  though  delightful  architecture.  In  her  retired  chamber, 
er  in  the  woodland  bower  which  she  had  chosen  for  her  own,  and  called 
after  her  name,  she  was  in  fancy  distributing  the  prizes  at  the  tournament, 
or  raining  down  influence  from  her  eyes  on  the  vtihant  combatants ;  or  she 
was  wandering  in  the  wilderness  with  Una,  under  escort  of  the  generous 
lion;  or  she  was  identifying  herself  with  the  simple,  yet  noble-minded 
Miranda,  in  the  isle  of  wonder  and  enchantment. 

But  in  her  exterior  relations  to  things  of  this  world,  Lucy  willingly  re- 
ceived the  ruling  impulse  from  those  around  her.  The  alternative  was,  in 
general,  too  indifferent  to  her  to  render  resistance  desirable,  and  she  willingly 
found  a  motive  for  decision  in  the  opinion  of  her  friends,  which  perhaps  she 
might  have  sought  for  in  vain  in*fier  own  choice.  Every  reader  must  have 
observed  in  some  family  of  his  acquaintance,  somo  individual  of  a  temper 
soft  and  yielding,  who,  mixed  with  stronger  and  more  ardent  minds,  is 
borne  along  by  the  will  of  others,  with  as  little  power  of  opposition  as  the 
flower  which  is  flung  into  a  running  stream.  It  usually  happens  that  suck 
a  compliant  and  easy  disposition,  which  resigns  itself  without  murmur  to 
the  guidance  of  others,  becomes  the  darling  of  those  to  whose  inclinationa 
it<9  own  seem  to  be  offered,  in  ungrudging  and  ready  sacrifice. 

This  was  eminently  the  case  with  Lucy  Ashton.  Her  politic,  wary,  and 
worldly  father,  felt  for  her  an  affection,  the  strength  of  which  sometimes 
surprised  him  into  an  unusual  emotion.     Her  elder  brother,  who  trode  the 

Eath  of  ambition  with  a  haughtier  step  than  his  father,  had  also  more  of 
uman  affection.  A  soldier,  and  in  a  dissolute  age,  he  preferred  his  sister 
Lucy  even  to  pleasure,  and  to  military  preferment  and  distinction.  Her 
younger  brother,  at  an  age  when  trifles  chiefl^r  occupied  his  mind,  made  her 
the  confidant  of  all  his  pleasures  and  anxieties,  his  success  in  field-sports, 
and  his  quarrels  with  his  tutor  and  instructors.  To  these  details,  however 
trivial,  Lucy  lent  patient  and  not  indifferent  attention.  They  moved  and 
interested  Ilcnry,  and  that  was  enough  to  secure  her  car. 

Her  mother  alone  did  not  feel  that  distinguishod  and  predominating 
affection,  with  which  the  rest  of  the  family  cherished  Lucy.  She  regarded 
what  she  termed  her  daughter's  want  of  spirit,  as  a  decided  mark,  that  the 
more  plebeian  blood  of  her  father  predominated  in  LucVs  veins,  and  used 
to  call  her  in  derision  her  Lammemioor  Shepherdess.  To  dislike  so  gentle 
and  inoffensive  a  being  was  impossible;  but  Lady  Ashton  preferr^  her 
eldest  son,  on  whom  had  descended  a  large  portion,  of  her  own  ambitious 
and  undaunted  disposition,  to  a  daughter  whose  softness  of  temper  seemed 
allied  to  feebleness  of  mind.  Her  eldest  son  was  the  more  partially  beloved 
by  his  mother,  because,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  Scottish  families  of 
distinction,  he  had  been  named  after  the  head  of  the  house. 

^My  Sholto,''  she  said,  ''will  support  the  untarnished  honour  of  his 
maternal  house,  and  elevate  and  support  that  of  his  father.  Poor  Lucy  is 
unfit  for  courts  or  crowded  halls.  Some  country  laird  must  be  her  husbfuid, 
rich  enough  to  supply  her  with  every  comfort,  without  an  effort  on  her  own 

Eart,  so  that  she  may  have  nothing  to  shed  a  tear  for  but  the  tender  appre- 
ension  lost  he  may  break  his  nock  in  a  fox-chase.  It  was  not  so,  however, 
that  our  house  was  raised,  nor  is  it  so  that  it  can  be  fortified  and  augmented. 
The  Lord  Keeper's  dignity  is  yet  new ;  it  must  be  borne  as  if  we  were  used 
to  its  weight,  worthy  of  it,  and  prompt  to  assert  and  maintain  it.  Before 
ancient  authorities,  men  bend,  from  customary  and  hereditary  deference ;  in 
our  presence,  they  will  stand  erect,  unless  they  are  compelled  to  prostrate 
themselves.  A  daughter  fit  for  the  sheep-fold  or  the  cloiHtcr,  is  ill  qualified 
to  exact  respect  where  it  is  yielded  with  reluctance ;  and  since  Heaven  re- 
fused us  a  third  boy,  Lucy  should  have  held  «*  <i\ia.T^fcVKt'^Nft'%j»^^'^'^«^ 
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place.  Tho  ho«r  will  be  a  happy  one  which  <lif«p<^?os  liei 
to  f(omc  one  whose  energy  is  ^ater  than  her  o^fu,  or  wh 
as  low  an  order/' 

So  meditated  a  mother,  to  whom  the  qualities  of  her  rl 
well  as  tho  prospect  rf  their  domestic  happinow,  Fo<.»nio«l  li 
to  their  rank  and  temporal  jE^eatnei^s.    Bat,  like  ninny  a 
impatient  character,  she  was  niintaken  in  estimating  tl 
daughter,  who,  under  a  semblance  (»f  extreme  indiflVre: 
germ  of  those  passions  winch  somotimes  spring  up  in  i 
gourd  of  the  prophet^  and  astonish  the  obscrrer  hy  thoir 
and  intensity.     In  fact,  Lucy^s  sentiments  se<.'mod  chil 
had  occurred  to  interest  or  awaken  them.     Her  lifo  had 
in  a  uniform  and  gentle  tenor,  and  happy  for  licr  had  ix>t ; 
ness  of  current  resembled  that  of  tlie  stream  as  it  p:lidcs 
waterfall  I  • 

**  So,  lAicy,"  said  her  father,  entering  as  Iut  wni;^  >ras 
musical  philosopher  teach  you  to  ci>uteum  tlu*  \v«^ri^l  lufr 
tluit  is  surely  something  jiremature.  (>r  did  you  bnt  f 
the  fashion  of  fair  maidens,  who  are  always  to  hold  tho  | 
contempt  till  thcr  are  pressed  upon  them  by  the  addn 
knight?"  *  ^ 

Lucy  blnshed,  disclaimed  any  inference  respecting  her 
dra'vvn  from  her  selection  of  a  song,  and  renclily  liid  am- 
at  her  father's  request  that  she  would  attend  him  in  his  i 

A  large  and  weil-wotxled  park,  or  rather  chase,  stretc! 
behind  tho  castle,  which  occupying,  as  we  hare  notifcti 
from  the  plain,  seemed  built  in  its  very  gorge  to  dofvnd 
which  arose  behind  it  in  shaggy  majesty.  Into  this  re 
father  and  dau^ter  proceeded,  arm  in  arm,  by  a  noble  \ 
by  embowering  elms,  beneath  which  groups  of  the  fallow 
stray  in  distant  jwrspectiTe.  As  they  paced  slowly  on,  c 
rent  points  of  view,  for  which  Sir  William  Ashton,  nc 
nature  of  his  Ufmal  avocations,  had  considerable  taste  and 
overtaken  by  tho  fbrestcr,  or  park-keeper,  whi>,  intent  on 
proceeding  with  his  cross-bow  over  bis  arm,  and  a  hound 
boy,  into  the  interior  of  the  wood. 

'*  Going  to  shoot  us  a  piece  of  venison,  Norman  V  said 
returned  the  woodman's  salutation. 

"  Saul,  your  honour,  and  that  I  am.    Will  it  please  yon 

"  0  no,"  said  his  lordship,  after  looking  at  his  daughtei 
at  the  idea  of  seeing  tho  deer  shot,  although  had  her  fa 
wish  that  they  should  accompany  Norman,  it  was  probfl 
even  have  hinted  her  reluctance. 

The  forester  shrugged  his  shoulders.    *'  It  was  a  dishef 
Biud,  "when  none  of  the  gentles  came  down  to  see  tlv 
Cantain  ShoHo  would  bo  soon  hame,  or  ho  might  shut  v 
for  Air.  Ilarry  was  kept  sae  close  wi'  his  Latin  nonse 
will  was  very  gude  to  be  in  the  wood  from  morning  til 
bo  a  hopeful  lad  lost,  and  no  making  a  man  of  him.     It 
heard,  in  Lord  Ravenswood's  time — ^^'hen  a  buck  was  t 
mother's  son  ran  to  see ;  and  when  the  deer  fell,  tho  k 
sentcd  to  the  knight,  and  ho  never  gave  less  than  a 
ment.    And  there  was  Edgar  Kavenswood — Master 
now — ^when  he  goes  up  to  the  wood — ^there  hasna  be 
Tristram's  time — ^when  Sir  Edgar  hauds  out,*  doi 
But  we  nao  lost  a'  sense  of  wood-craft  on  this  side  o 
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'*  Nay,  I  do  not  know,  Rir ;  only  that  tou  were  Asking  questions  of  Noi^ 
man  alJout  younp;  Ravenswood." 

"  Pshaw,  child  I" — rcpliod  hor  fathor,  yet  immcdiatolv  added,  "And  whm 
is  old  Alice  ?    I  think  you  know  all  the  old  women  in  the  country/' 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,  or  how  could  I  help  the  old  creatures  when  Uicy  are  ic 
hard  times  T  And  as  to  old  Alice,  sho  is  the  Tery  empress  of  old  women, 
and  queen  of  gossips,  so  far  as  legendary  lore  is  cimcemed.  She  is  blind, 
poor  old  soul,  but  when  she  speaks  to  you,  yoa  would  think  she  has  boom 
way  of  looking  into  your  very  heart  I  am  sure  I  ol\en  cover  my  face,  or 
turn  it  away,  for  it  seems  as  il^  she  saw  one  change  colour,  thougn  she  haa 
been  blind  these  twenty  years.  She  is  worth  visiting,  were  it  but  to  sar 
you  have  seen  a  blind  and  paralytic  old  woman  have  so  much  acutencss  or 
ptTception,  and  dignity  of  manners.  I  assure  you  she  might  be  a  cnunteea 
from  her  language  and  ])ohaviour.  Come,  you  must  go  to  see  Alice ;  wa 
are  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  her  cottage.^' 

"  All  tins,  my  dear,"  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  •*  in  no  answer  to  my  question, 
who  this  woman  is,  and  what  is  her  connexion  with  the  former  proprictor'a 
family?" 

**  0,  it  was  something  of  a  nourice-ship,  I  believe ;  and  she  remained  here, 
because  her  two  grandsons  were  engaged  in  yuur  pcrvioe.     But  it 


against  her  will,  I  fancy  ;  for  the  poor  old  creature  is  always  regretting  tho 
change  of  times  and  of'  property.'' 

**  I  am  much  oblig^ul  to  her,"  answered  tho  Lonl  Koopor.  "  She  and  her 
folk  eat  my  bread,  and  drink  my  cup,  and  arc  lamenting  all  tho  while  thai 
they  arc  not  still  under  a  family  which  never  could  do  good,  either  to  them- 
selves or  any  one  else  I*' 

"  Indeed,''  replied  Lucy,  "  I  am  certain  you  do  old  Alice  injustice.  She 
has  nothing  mercenary  about  her,  and  would  not  accept  a  penny  in  charitr, 
if  it  were  to  save  her  from  being  stan-ed.  She  is  only  talkative,  like  all  old 
folk,  when  you  put  them  on  stories  of  their  youth  ;  and  she  speaks  about 
the  Kaveuswood  people,  because  she  lived  under  them  so  many  years.  But 
I  am  sure  she  is  grateful  to  you,  sir,  for  your  protectii^n,  and  that  she  would 
rather  speak  to  you,  than  to  any  other  person  in  the  whole  world  besid^ 
Do,  sir,  come  and  see  old  Alice." 

And,  with  tho  freedom  of  an  indulged  daughter,  she  dragged  the  T 
Keeper  in  tho  direction  she  desired. 


ThrooKh  topt  of  the  hhrh  tre««  ihe  did  dranrr 
A  little  «inoke,  whoM  wpour,  Uiin,  and  lighl, 
Rerkiiiff  alud,  uprolled  to  the  skjr. 
Which  cheeiful  »i|m  did  nod  into  her  nght, 
I'hmt  iu  Uie  aune  did  wanne  tome  livio^  wiphL 

BrcfSEt. 

Leer  acted  as  her  father's  ^ide,  for  ho  was  too  mucJi  engrosse 
pf)litical  labours,  or  with  society,  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  wit 
extensive  domains,  and,  moreover,  was  generally  an  inhabitant 
of  Edinburgh ;  and  she,  on  the  other  hand,  hat),  with  her  mo^ 
tho  whole  summer  in  Ilavenswood,  and  partly  from  taste,  part^ 
of  any  other  amnsoment,  had,  by  her  frequent  rambles,  Icar 
each  lane,  alley,  dingle,  or  bushy  doll, 

AimI  trery  boefejr  b-jvne  from  tide  to  tide. 
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We  havo  said  that  the  Lord  Keeper  was  not  indifferent  to  the  beantiee  of 
nature ;  and  we  add,  in  justice  to  him,  that  he  felt  them  doublj,  when 

Eointcd  out  by  the  beautiful,  simple,  and  interesting  girl,  who,  hanging  on 
is  arm  with  filial  kindness,  now  called  him  to  admire  the  size  of  some 
ancient  ^oak,  and  now  the  unexpected  turn,  where  the  path,  developing  its 
maze  from  glen  or  dingle,  suddenly  reached  an  eminence  commanding  an 
extensiTO  view  of  the  plains  beneath  them,  and  then  graduallj  glided  away 
from  the  prospect  to  lose  itself  among  rocks  and  uickets,  and  guide  to 
scenes  of  deeper  seclusion. 

It  was  when  pausing  on  one  of  those  points  of  extensive  and  commandiLS 
view,  that  Lucy  told  her  &ther  they  were  close  by  the  cottage  of  her  blind 
protegee ;  and  on  turning  from  the  little  hill,  a  path  which  led  around  it» 
worn  by  the  daily  steps  of  the  infirm  inmate,  brought  them  in  sight  of  the 
hut,  which,  embosomed  in  a  deep  and  obscure  dell,  seemed  to  have  been  so 
situated  purposely  to  bear  a  correspondence  with  the  darkened  state  of  its 
inliabitant. 

The  cottage  was  situated  immediately  under  a  tall  rock,  which  in  some 
measure  beetled  over  it,  as  if  threatening  to  drop  some  detached  fragment 
from  its  brow,  on  the  frail  tenement  beneath.  The  hut  itself  was  con- 
structed of  turf  and  stones,  and  rudely  roofed  over  with  thatch,  much  of 
which  was  in  a  dilapidated  pondition.  The  thin  blue  smoke  rose  from  it  in 
a  light  column,  and  curled  upward  along  the  white  face  of  the  incumbent 
rock,  giving  the  scene  a  tint  of  exquisite  soilness.  In  a  small  and  rude 
garden,  surrounded  by  straggling  cider-bushes,  which  formed  a  sort  of  im- 
perfect hedge,  sat,  near  to  the  bce-liivcs,  by  the  produce  of  which  she  lived, 
tliat  *'  woman  old,"  whom  Lucy  had  brought  her  father  hither  to  visit 

AVhatcver  there  had  been  which  was  disastrous  in  her  fortune — whatever 
there  was  miserable  in  her  dwelling,  it  was  easy  to  judge,  by  the  first  glance, 
that  neither  years,  poverty,  misfortune,  nor  infirmity,  nod  broken  the  spirit 
of  this  remarkable  woman. 

She  occupied  a  turf-scat  placed  under  a  weeping  birch  of  unusual  mag- 
nitude and  ago,  as  Judah  is  represented  sitting  under  her  palm-tree,  wim 
an  air  at  once  of  majesty  and  of  dejection.  Her  figure  was  tall,  command- 
ing, and  but  little  bent  by  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  Her  dress,  though 
that  of  a  peasant,  was  uncommonly  clean,  forming  in  that  particular  a 
strong  contrast  to  most  of  her  rank,  and  was  disposed  with  an  attention  to 
'neatness,  and  even  to  taste,  equally  unusual.  But  it  wns  her  expression  of 
countenance  which  chiefly  struck  the  spectator,  and  induced  most  persons 
to  address  her  with  a  degree  of  deference  and  civility  very  inconsistent  with 
the  miserable  state  of  her  dwelling,  and  which,  nevertheless,  she  received 
with  that  easy  composure  which  showed  she  felt  it  to  be  her  due.  She  had 
once  been  beautiful  but  her  beauty  had  been  of  a  bold  and  masculine  cast» 
such  as  does  not  survive  the  bloom  of  youth ;  yet  her  features  continued  to 
express  strong  sense,  deep  reflection,  and  a  character  of  sober  pride,  which, 
as  we  have  a&eadv  said  of  her  dress,  appeared  to  argue  a  conscious  supe- 
riority to  those  of  her  own  rank.  It  scarce  seemed  possible  that  a  face, 
deprived  of  the  advantage  of  sight,  could  have  expressed  character  so 
strongly ;  but  her  eyes,  which  wore  almost  totally  closed,  did  not,  by  the 
display  of  their  sightless  orbs,  mar  the  countenance  to  which  they  could 
add  nothing.  She  seemed  in  a  ruminating  posture,  soothed,  perhaps,  by  the 
murmurs  of  the  busy  tribe  around  her,  to  abstraction,  though  not  to  slumber. 

Lucy  undid  the  latcli  of  the  little  garden  gate,  and  solicited  the  old 
woman's  attention.     "  My  father,  Alice,  is  come  to  see  you." 

**  He  is  welcome,  Miss  Ashton,  and  so  are  you,"  said  the  old  woman,  turn- 
ing and  inclining  her  head  towards  her  visitors. 

"This  is  a  fine  morning  for  your  bee-hives,  mother,"  said  the  Lord 
Keeper,  who,  struck  with  the  outward  appearance  of  Alice,  was  somewhsii 
eurious  to  know  if  her  conversation  woula  cortQ&^Q|Qa^^^S^2D^S^*« ' 
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**  I  believe  so,  my  lord/'  she  replied ;  "  I  feel  the  air  breathe  milder  thaa 
of  lato." 

"  You  do  not/'  resumed  the  statesman,  "  take  charge  of  these  bees  your* 
self,  mother  ?  —  How  do  you  manage  them  ?" — 

**  By  delegates,  as  kin^  do  their  subjects/'  resimied  Alice ;  "  and  I  am 
fortunate  in  a  prime  minister — Here,  Babie." 

She  whistled  on  a  small  silror  call  which  hung  around  her  neck,  and 
which  at  that  time  was  sometimes  used  to  summon  domestics,  and  Babie*  f 
girl  of  fifteen,  made  her  appearance  from  the  hut,  not  altogether  so  clean^ 
arrayed  as  she  would  probaoly  have  been  had  Alice  had  the  use  of  her  e^ 
but  with  a  greater  air  of  neatness  than  wm  upon  the  whole  to  have  ' 
expected. 

"Babie,"  said  her  mistress,  "offer  some  bread  and  honey  to  the  . 
Keeper  and  Miss  Ashton  —  they  will  excuse  your  awkwardness  if  yor 
cleanliness  and  despatch." 

Babie  performed  ner  mistress's  command  with  the  grace  which  W8 
rally  to  have  been  expected,  moving  to  and  fro  with  a  lobster-like 
her  feet  and  legs  tending  one  way,  while  her  head,  turned  in  a 
direction,  was  &ed  in  wonder  upon  the  laird,  who  was  more  f 
heard  of  than  seen  by  his  tenants  and  depen<lents.     The  bread  a 
however,  deposited  on  a  plantain  leaf,  was  offered  and  accepted  : 
courtesy.    The  Lord  Keeper,  still  retaining  the  place  which  he 
pied  on  the  decayed  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  looked  as  if  he  wished 
the  interview,  but  was  at  a  loss  how  to  introduce  a  suitable  sub^* 

"  You  have  been  long  a  resident  on  this  property  ?"  he  said,  r 

"  It  is  now  nearly  sixty  years  since  I  first  knew  Ravens  woe 
the  old  dame,  whose  conversation,  though  perfectly  civil  a 
seemed  cautiously  limited  to  the  unavoidsotle  and  necessary  \a 
to  Sir  William. 

"  You  are  not,  I  should  jud^  by  your  accent,  of  this  count? 
said  the  Lord  Keeper,  in  continuation. 

**  No ;  I  am  by  birth  an  Englishwoman." 
Yet  you  seem  attached  to  this  country  as  if  it  were  yoi 
It  is  here,"  replied  the  blind  woman,  "  that  I  have  d: 
joy  and  of  sorrow  which  Heaven  destined  for  me.    I  was 
an  upright  and  affectionate  husband  for  more  than  twer 
here  the  mother  of  six  promising  children — it  was  here  ^ 
me  of  all  these  blessing — it  was  here  they  died,  and  yon 
chapel,  they  lie  all  buned — I  had  no  country  but  theirs 
I  have  none  but  theirs  now  they  are  no  more." 

'*  But  your  house/'  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  looking 
ruinous  T" 

"  Do,  my  dear  father,"  said  Lucy,  eagerljr,  yet  bashl 
hint,  "  give  orders  to  make  it  better, — uiat  is,  if  you  t' 

"  It  will  last  my  time,  my  dear  Miss  Lucy,"  said  t 
would  not  have  my  lord  give  himself  the  least  troubl 

"  But,"  said  Lucy,  "  you  once  had  a  much  better 
and  now  in  your  old  age  to  live  in  this  hovel !" 

'*  It  is  as  good  as  I  deserve.  Miss  Lucy ;  if  my  h 
what  I  have  suffered,  and  seen  others  suffer,  it  must  \ 
and  the  rest  of  this  old  frame  has  no  right  to  call  i 

"  You  have  probably  witnessed  many  changes," 
"  but  your  experience  must  have  taught  you  to  ex' 

"  It  has  taught  me  to  endure  them,  my  lord,"  v 

"  Yet  you  knew  that  they  must  needs  arrive  ir 
the  statesman. 

^  Ay ;  as  I  know  that  the  stump,  on  or  besic' 
and  loiij  tree,  must  needfl  one  day  €ali  by  det 
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my  prcflcncc,  and  in  that  of  othew,  he  avowed  publicly  hi«  dctenninatiCNi 
to  do  the  cruelty  which  ho  afterwards  committed.  I  could  not  keep  silence* 
though  to  speak  it  ill  became  my  station.  *  You  arc  devising  a  dreadful 
crime,'  I  said,  *  for  which  you  must  reckon  before  the  judgment-seat/  Never 
shall  I  forget  his  look,  as  he  replied,  '  I  must  reckon  then  for  many  thin^ 
and  will  reckon  for  this  also.'  Therefore  I  may  well  say,  beware  of  prcssuig 
a  desperate  man  with  the  hand  of  authority.  There  is  blood  of  Chiesley  in 
the  veins  of  Kavenswood,  and  one  drop  of  it  were  enough  to  fire  him  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed — I  say,  beware  of  him." 

The  old  dame  had,  either  intentionally  or  by  ac<*idcnt,  harped  aright  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  Keeper.  The  desperate  and  dark  renourt-ie  of  private 
assassination,  so  familiar  to  a  Scottish  baron  in  former  times,  had  even  in 
the  present  age  been  too  frequently  resorted  to  under  the  pressure  of  unusual 
temptation,  or  where  the  mind  of  the  actor  was  pn^pared  for  such  a  crime. 
Sir  William  Ashton  was  aware  of  this :  as  also  that  young  Kavenswood  had 
received  injuries  sufficient  to  prompt  him  to  that  sort  of  revenge,  which 
becomes  a  frequent  though  fearful  conseauence  of  the  partial  administration 
of  justice.  He  endeavoured  to  disguise  trom  Alice  the  nature  of  the  appre- 
hensions which  he  entertained ;  but  so  ineffiH^tuallv,  that  a  person  even  of 
less  penetration  than  nature  had  endowed  her  witfi  must  iiecA.'ssarily  have 
been  aware  that  the  subject  lay  near  his  bosom,  llis  voice  was  changed  in 
its  accent  as  he  replied  to  her,  that  the  Master  of  Kavenswood  was  a  man 
of  honour ;  and  were  it  otherwise,  that  the  fate  of  Chiesley  of  Dairy  was  f 
sufficient  warning  to  any  one  who  should  dare  to  assume  the  office  of  aven^ 
of  his  own  imaginary  wrongs.  And  haviug  hastily  uttered  these  exprosair 
he  rose  and  left  the  place  without  wailing  for  a  reply. 


£|a]tht  tilt  /iftli. 

If  sIm  a  CspaletT 

O  d«ar  aocooiitl  my  life  is  my  Aw'k  debt. 

SUAXSPIAML 

The  Lord  Keeper  walked  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
silence.    His  daughter,  naturally  timid,  and  bred  up  in  thos^ 
awe  and  implicit  obedience  which  were  inculcated  upon  th 
period,  did  not  venture  to  interrupt  his  meditations. 

"  Why  do  you  look  so  pale,  Lucy,"  said  her  father,  t 
round  and  breaking  silence. 

According  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  which  did  not  penr 
to  offer  her  sentiments  on  any  subject  of  importancr 
required  to  do  so,  Lucy  was  bound  to  appear  ignorant  oi 
that  had  passed  betwixt  Alice  and  her  father,  and  impu 
had  observed  to  the  fear  of  the  wild  cattle  which  grazed 
extensive  chase  through  which  they  were  now  walking. 

Of  these  animals,  me  descendants  of  the  savage  w 
roamed  free  in  the  Caledonian  forests,  it  was  former 
preserve  a  few  in  the  parks  of  the  Scottish  nobility, 
within  the  memory  of  man  to  be  kept  at  least  at  thrr 
namely,  Hamilton,  Drundanrick,  and  Cumbernauld, 
firom  the  ancient  race  in  size  and  strength,  if  w^ 
accounts  of  old  chronicles,  and  from  the  formidaV 
covered  in  bogs  and  morasses  when  drunoA  at 
lost  the  shaggy  honours  of  his  mane,  and  the  T^s 
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in  coloar  a  dingy  white,  or  rather  a  pale  yellow,  "with  black  horn  and  hoofn. 
ThcY  retained,  however,  in  some  measure,  the  ferocity  of  their  ancestry, 
could  not  be  domesticated  on  account  of  their  antipathy  to  the  human  rao), 
and  were  often  dangerous  if  approached  unguardedly,  or  wantonly  dis- 
turbed. 

It  was  this  last  reason  which  has  occasioned  their  being  extirpated  at  the 
places  we  have  mentioned,  where  probably  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
retained  as  appropriate  inhabitants  of  a  Scottish  woodland,  and  fit  tenants 
for  a  baronial  torest.  A  few,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  still  preserved  at  Chil- 
lingham  Castle,  in  Northumberland,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Tankorville. 

It  was  to  her  finding  herself  in  the  vicinity  of  a  group  of  three  or  four  of 
these  animals,  that  Lucy  thought  proper  to  impute  those  signs  of  fear  which 
had  arisen  in  her  countenance  for  a  different  reason.  For  she  had  been 
familiarized  with  the  appearance  of  the  wild  cattle,  during  her  walks  in  the 
chase ;  and  it  was  not  tnen,  as  it  may  be  now,  a  necessary  part  of  a  young 
lady's  demeanour,  to  indulge  in  causeless  tremors  of  the  nerves.  On  the 
present  occasion,  however,  she  speedilv  found  cause  for  real  terror. 

Lucy  had  scarcely  replied  to  her  father  in  the  words  we  have  mentioned, 
and  he  was  just  about  to  rebuke  her  supposed  timidity,  when  a  bull,  stimu- 
lated either  by  the  scarlet  eolour  of  Miss  Ashton's  mantle,  or  by  one  of 
those  fits  of  capricious  ferocity  to  which  their  dispositions  are  liable,  detached 
himself  suddenly  from  the  group  which  was  feeding  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  a  grassy  glade,  that  seemed  to  lose  itself  among  the  crossing  and  en- 
tangled boughs.  The  animal  approached  the  intruders  on  his  pasture 
^ound,  at  first  slowly,  pawing  tne  ground  with  his  hoof,  bellowinc'  from 
time  to  time,  tearing  up  the  sand  with  his  horns,  as  if  to  lash  himseu  up  to 
rage  and  violence. 

The  Lord  Keeper,  who  observed  the  animal's  demeanour,  was  aware  that 
he  was  about  to  become  mischievous,  and,  drawing  his  daughter's  arm 
under  his  own,  began  to  walk  fast  along  the  avenue,  in  hopes  to  get  out  of 
his  sight  and  his  reach.  This  was  the  most  injudicious  course  he  could 
have  fuiopted,  for,  encouraged  by  the  appearance  of^ight,  the  bull  began  to 
pursue  tnem  at  full  speed.  Assailed  by  a  danger  so  imminent,  firmer 
courage  than  that  of  the  Lord  Keeper  might  have  given  way.  But  pater- 
nal tenderness,  **  love  strong  as  death,''  sustained  him.  He  continued  to 
support  and  drag  onward  his  daughter,  until,  her  fears  alton^ther  depriving 
her  of  the  power  of  flight,  she  sunk  down  by  his  side ;  and  when  he  could 
no  longer  assist  her  to  escape,  he  turned  round  and  placed  himself  betwixt 
her  and  the  raging  animal,  which,  advancing  in  full  career,  its  brutal  fury 
enhanced  by  the  rapidity  of  the  pursuit,  was  now  within  a  few  yards  of 
them.  The  Lord  Keeper  had  no  weafx)ns ;  his  age  and  gravity  dispensed 
even  with  the  usual  appendage  of  a  walking  sword,— <M)uld  such  appendage 
have  availed  him  anv  thing. 

It  seemed  inevitable  that  the  father  or  daughter,  or  both,  should  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  impending  danger,  when  a  shot  from  the  neiebbouring 
thicket  arrested  the  progress  of  the  animal.  He  was  so  truly  struck  between 
the  junction  of  the  spine  with  the  skull,  that  the  wound,  which  in  any  other 
part  of  his  body  might  scarce  have  impeded  his  career,  proved  instantly 
fatal.  Stumbling  forward  with  a  hideous  bellow,  the  progressive  force  of 
his  previous  motion,  rather  than  anv  operation  of  his  limbs,  carried  him  up 
to  within  three  vards  of  the  astonished  Lord  Keeper,  when  he  rolled  on  the 

Sound,  his  limbs  darkened  with  the  black  death-sweat,  and  quivering  with 
e  last  convulsions  of  muscular  motion. 

Lucy  lay  senseless  on  the  ground,  insensible  of  the  wonderful  deliverance 
which  she  had  experienced.  Iler  father  was  almost  equally  stupefied,  so 
rapid  and  unexpected  had  been  the  transition  from  tiie  horrid  death  which 
seemed  inevitable,  to  perfect  security.  lie  gazed  on  the  animal,  terrible 
even  in  death,  with  a  species  of  mute  and  confused  astonishmAiLt^^Vtx^^^^si^ 
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not  pormit  him  distinctly  to  understand  what  had  talccn  place ;  and  no  in* 
accurate  was  his  consciousness  of  what  had  passed,  that  he  mi);ht  have  sup- 
posed the  bull  had  been  arrested  in  its  career  by  a  thunderlwlt,  liad  he  nol 
obserrcd  among  the  branches  of  Uie  thicket  tlie  figure  of  a  man,  with  a  ehort 
gun  or  musquetoon  in  his  hand. 

This  instantly  recalled  him  to  a  sense  of  their  situation — a  glance  at  his 
daughter  reminded  him  of  the  necessity  of  procuring  licr  assistance.  Ho 
calleid  to  the  man,  whom  ho  concluded  to  bo  one  of  his  foresters,  to  giye 
immediate  attention  to  Miss  Ashton,  while  he  himself  hastened  to  cull  aiiisist- 
anc«.  The  huntsman  approat^hcd  them  accordingly,  and  the  Lord  KiH'per 
saw  he  was  a  stranger,  but  was  ti>o  nmch  agitated  to  make  any  farther  re- 
marks. In  a  few  hurried  words,  he  dircctcHl  the  shooter,  as  stronger  and 
more  active  than  himself,  to  carry  the  young  lady  to  a  neighbouring  foun- 
tain, while  he  went  back  to  Alice's  hut  to  procure  more  aid. 

The  man  to  whose  timely  interference  they  had  l)oen  so  much  imlebtcdy 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  leave  his  good  work  half  finished,  lie  raised  Lucy 
from  the  ground  in  his  arms,  and  conveying  her  through  the  glades  of  tbie 
forest  by  patlis  with  which  he  seemed  well  ac(iuainted,  stripped  not  until  he 
laid  her  in  safety  by  the  side  of  a  plentiful  and  pellucid  fountain,  which 
had  been  once  covered  in,  screened  and  decorated  with  ari-hitcctural  om^ 
ments  of  a  Gothic  character.  But  now  the  vault  which  had  covered  it  l)eiug 
broken  down  and  riven,  and  the  Gothic  font  ruined  and  demolished,  the 
stream  burst  fortli  from  the  recess  of  the  earth  in  open  day,  uml  winded  its 
way  among  the  broken  sculpture  and  moss-grown  stones  which  lay  in  con- 
fusion around  its  source. 

Tradition,  always  busy,  at  least  in  Scotland,  to  grace  with  a  legendary 
tale  a  spot  in  itseu  interesting,  had  ascril>ed  a  cause  of  peculiar  veneration 
to  this  lountain.    A  beautiful  young  lady  met  one  of  the  Lords  of  Itavcne* 
wood  while  hunting  near  this  s])ot,  and  like  a  second  Egeria,  had  captivated 
tho  affections  of  the  feudal  Numa.     They  met  frequently  aften^-ards,  ani' 
always  at  sunset^  tho  charms  of  the  nymph's  mind  completing  the  conqur 
which  her  beauty  had  begun,  and  the  mystery  of  the  intrigue  adding  zes 
both.     She  always  appeared  and  disappeared  close  by  the  fountain, 
which,  therefore,  her  lover  judged  she  had  some  inexplicable  conn 
She  placed  certain  restrictions  on  their  intercourse,  whicn  also  savor 
mystery.    They  met  only  once  a-week — Friday  was  the  appointed  dr 
she  explained  to  the  Lord  of  Kavenswood,  tliat  they  were  under  t^ 
sity  of  separating  so  soon  as  tho  bell  of  a  cliapel,  belonging  to  a  ) 
in  the  adjoining  wood,  now  long  ruinous,  bhould  toll  tho  hour  of  re 
the  course  of  his  confession,  tho  Baron  of  Kavenswood  intrusted  t 
with  the  secret  of  this  singular  amour,  and  Father  Zachary  drew  1 
sary  and  obvious  consequence,  that  his  patron  was  enveloped  in  t 
Satan,  and  in  danger  of^destruction  both  to  body  and  soul.    lie  ^ 
perils  to  tho  Baron  with  all  the  force  of  monkish  rhetoric,  and  d 
the  most  frightful  colours,  the  real  character  and  person  of  tb 
lovely  Naiad,  whom  he  hesitated  not  to  denounce  as  a  limb  of 
of  darkness.    The  lover  listened  with  obstinate  incredulity ; 
mitil  worn  out  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  anchoret,  that  ho  conse 
state  and  condition  of  his  mistress  to  a  certain  trial,  and  ^ 
acquiesced  in  Zachary's  proposal,  that  on  tho  next  interview 
should  be  rung  half  an  hour  later  than  usual.    The  hermit  i 
bucklered  his  opinion  by  quotations  from  Malleus  Malificain 
EemigiuSf  and  other  learned  demonologists,  that  the  Evil  O 
to  remain  behind  the  appointed  hour,  would  assume  her 
having  appeared  to  her  terrified  lover  as  a  fiend  of  hell,  t 
him  in  a  flash  of  sulphurous  lightning.    Raymond  of  Rave 
in  the  experiment,  not  incurious  concerning  the  issue,  ^ 
wonld  disappoint  the  ezpectationi  of  the  hemut. 
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At  the  appointed  hour  the  loYcrs  met,  and  their  interview  was  protracted 
beyond  that  at  which  they  usually  parted,  by  the  delay  of  the  priest  to  ring 
his  usual  curfew.  No  change  took  place  upon  the  nymph's  outward  form ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  lengthening  shadows  maae  her  aware  that  the  usual  hour 
of  the  vespers  chime  was  passed,  she  tore  herself  from  her  lover's  arms 
with  a  shriek  of  despair,  bid  him  adieu  for  ever,  and  plunging  into  the  foun- 
tain, disappeared  from  his  eyes.  The  bubbles  occasioned  by  her  descent 
were  crimsoned  with  blood  as  they  arose,  leavine  the  distracted  Baron  to 
infer,  that  his  ill-judged  curiosity  had  occasioned^the  death  of  this  interesting 
and  mvstcrious  being.  The  remorse  which  he  felt,  a^  well  as  the  recollec- 
tion of  her  charms,  proved  the  penance  of  his  future  life,  which  he  lost  in 
the  battle  of  Flodden  not  many  months  after.  But,  in  memory  of  his  Naiad, 
he  had  previously  ornamented  the  fountain  in  which  she  appeared  to  reside, 
and  secured  its  waters  from  profanation  or  pollution,  by  the  small  vaulted 
building  of  which  the  fragments  still  remained  scattered  around  it  From 
this  period  the  house  of  Ravcnswood  was  supposed  to  have  dat«d  its  decay. 

Such  was  the  generally  received  legend,  which  some,  who  would  seem 
wiser  than  the  vulvar,  explained,  as  obscurely  intimating  the  fate  of  a  beau- 
tiful niaid  of  plebeian  rank,  the  mistress  of  this  Raymond,  whom  he  slew  in 
a  fit  ot  jealousy,  and  whose  blood  was  mingled  with  the  waters  of  tlie  locked 
fountain,  as  it  was  commonly  called.  Others  imagined  that  the  tale  had  a 
more  remote  origin  in  the  ancient  heathen  mythology.  All  however  agreed, 
that  the  spot  was  fatal  to  the  Ravenswood  family ;  and  that  to  drink  of  the 
waters  of  the  well,  or  even  approach  its  brink,  was  as  ominous  to  a  descen- 
dant of  that  house,  as  for  a  Grahame  to  wear  green,  a  Bruce  to  kill  a  spider, 
or  a  St.  Clair  to  cross  the  Ord  on  a  Monday. 

It  was  on  this  ominous  spot  tliat  Lucy  Ashton  first  drew  breath  after  her 
long  and  almost  deadly  swoon.  Beautiful  and  pale  as  the  fabulous  Naiad 
in  tne  last  agony  of  separation  from  her  lover,  she  was  seated  so  as  to  rest 
with  her  back  against  a  part  of  the  ruined  wall,  while  her  mantle,  dripping 
with  the  water  which  her  protector  had  used  profusely  to  recall  her  senses, 
clung  to  her  slender  and  beautifully  proportioned  form. 

The  first  moment  of  recollection  brought  to  her  mind  the  danger  which 
had  overpowered  her  senses — the  next  called  to  remembrance  that  of  her 
father.  She  looked  around — he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen — "  My  father — my 
father  I"  was  all  that  she  could  ejaculate.     • 

**  Sir  William  is  safe,"  answered  the  voice  of  a  stranger — "  perfectly  safe, 
and  T^ill  be  with  you  instantly." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that?"  exclaimed  Lucy — "  the  bull  was  close  by  us— do 
not  stop  me — I  must  go  to  seek  my  father." 

And  she  arose  with  that  purpose ;  but  her  strength  was  so  much  exhausted, 
that,  far  from  possessing  the  power  to  execute  her  purpose,  she  must  have 
fallen  against  the  stone  on  which  she  had  leant,  probably  not  witliout  sus- 
taining serious  injury. 

The  stranger  was  so  near  to  her,  that,  without  actually  suffering  her  to 
fall,  he  could  not  avoid  catching  her  in  his  arms,  which,  however,  he  did 
with  a  momentary  reluctance,  very  unusual  when  youth  interposes  to  pre- 
vent beauty  from  danger.  It  seemed  as  if  her  weight,  slight  as  it  was, 
proved  too  heavy  for  her  young  and  athletic  assistant,  for,  without  fgcling 
the  temptation  of  detaining  her  in  his  arms  even  for  a  single  instant,  he 
again  placed  her  on  the  stone  from  which  she  had  risen,  and  retreating  a 
few  steps,  repeated  hastily,  "  Sir  William  Ashton  is  perfectly  safe,  and  will 
bo  hero  instantly.  Do  not  make  yourself  anxious  on  his  account — Fate  has 
singularly  preserved  him.  You,  niadam,  are  exhausted,  and  must  not  think 
of  rising  until  you  have  some  assistance  more  suitable  th&tv  \s\\\vv^" 

Lacy,  whose  senses  were  by  llv\^  Wm^  xtwyc^i  ^'^^^\»s^'^  "^^^^"^^^^^^Sess^ 
naturally  led  to  look  at  ^e  ft\;Niii^i&T  V\V\i  i^\X«tiJC\«^.  'Y^w^^  T^^V^^^^ 
Uf  appeomioe  whicVi  dio\M  \k&NQ  T^u<istn\  \]^!ca^  x^s^^c^^^^s^^^  ^ 
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to  a  youDg  lady  who  required  support,  or  irhich  could  Imvc  iodaced  lier  to 
refuse  his  assistance ;  and  she  could  not  help  thinking;,  oven  in  that  moment^ 
that  he  seemed  cold  and  reluctant  to  offer  it.  A  shooting-dress  of  dark 
cloth  intimated  the  rank  of  the  wearer,  though  concealed  in  part  by  a  larg« 
and  loose  cloak  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  A  Alontero  cap  and  a  black  feather 
drooped  over  the  wearer's  brow,  and  partly  concealed  his  features,  which,  so 
far  as  sdon,  were  dark,  regular,  and  full  of  majestic,  tliough  somcwhai 
sullen,  expression.  Some  secret  sorrow,  or  the  bruoding  spirit  of  some 
moody  passion,  had  quenched  the  li^ht  and  ingenuous  vivacity  of  youth  in 
a  countenance  singularly  tittcd  to  display  both,  and  it  was  not  ea«y  to  gaxa 
on  the  stranger  without  a  secret  iuipression  either  of  pity  or  awe,  or  at  leaal 
of  doubt  tu)d  curiosity  allied  to  both. 

The  impression  which  wo  have  necessarily  been  long  in  describing.  Lacy 
felt  in  the  glance  of  a  moment,  and  had  no  sooner  encountered  the  keen 
black  eyes  of  the  stranger,  tlian  her  own  were  bent  on  the  ground  with  a 
mixture  of  bashful  embarrassment  and  fear.  Yet  there  was  a  necessity  to 
speak,  at  least  she  thought  so,  and  in  a  fluttered  accent  she  bi^gan  to  mention 
her  wonderful  escape,  in  which  sh^  was  sure  that  the  stranger  must,  under 
Heaven,  have  been  her  father's  protector,  and  her  own. 

lie  seemed  to  shrink  from  her  expressions  of  gratitude,  while  he  replied 
abruptly,  "I  leave  you,  madam," — the  deep  melody  of  his  voice  rcnoercd 
powerful,  but  not  harsh,  by  something  like  a  severity  of  tone — **  I  leave  you 
to  the  protection  of  those  to  whom  it  is  possible  you  may  have  this  day  lieen 
a  guardian  angel/' 

Lucy  was  surprised  at  the  ambiguity  of  his  language,  and,  with  a  feeling 
of  artless  and  unaffectcil  gratitude,  began  to  dcpriH^ate  the  idea  of  having 
intended  to  give  her  deliverer  any  offence,  as  if  such  a  tiling  had  been 
possible.  **  I  have  }x)cn  unfortunate,"  she  said,  "  in  endeavouring  to  expresa 
my  thanks — I  am  sure  it  must  be  so,  though  I  cannot  recollect  what  I  said 
—  but  would  you  but  stay  till  my  father — till  the  Lord  Keeper  comes — woo' 
you  only  permit  him  to  pay  you  his  thanks,  and  to  inquire  your  name  7" 

"My  name  is  unnecessary,"  answered  the  stranger;  "your  father 
would  rather  say  Sir  William  Ashton — will  learn  it  soon  enough,  for  r 
pleasure  it  is  likely  to  afford  him." 

**  You  mistake  him,"  said  Lucy  earnestly ;  "  he  will  be  grateful 
sake  and  for  his  own.    You  do  not  know  my  father,  or  you  are  <^ 
mo  with  a  story  of  his  safety,  when  he  has  already  fallen  a  vict' 
fury  of  that  animal." 

When  she  had  caught  this  idea,  she  started  from  the  ground,  i 
voured  to  press  towards  the  avenue  in  which  the  accident  had  ta 
while  tlie  stranger,  though  he  seemed  to  hesitate  between  the  desi' 
aud  the  wish  to  leave  her,  was  obliged,  in  common  humanity,  to 
both  by  entreaty  and  action. 

**  On  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  madam,  I  tell  you  the  truth  r 
is  in  perfect  safety ;  you  will  expose  yourself  to  injury  if  you 
where  the  herd  of  wild  cattle  grazed. — If  you  will  go" — fo 
adopted  the  idea  that  her  father  was  still  in  danger,  she  pre 
spite  of  him — "  If  you  icUl  go,  accept  my  arm,  tliough  I  ' 
tiie  nerson  who  can  with  most  propriety  offer  you  supiwrt.' 

But  without  heeding  this  intimation,  Lucy  took  him  at  t 
you  Ih)  a  roan,"  she  said, — "if  you  be  a  gentleman,  assis 
father  I  You  shall  not  leave  mo  —  you  must  go  with  mo  — 
haps  while  we  are  talking  here  I" 

Then,  without  listening  to  excuse  or  apology,  and  hr 
stranger's  arm,  though  unconscious  of  any  thing  save  tV 
gave,  and  without  which  she  could  not  nave  moved,  i 
ieeling  of  preventing  his  escape  from  her,  she  was  un^ 
ging  kim  forward  Tvhen  Sir  Willuun  Aahtoa  eaiBA  up 
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attendant  of  blind  Alice,  and  by  two  wood-cutters,  whom  be  had  summoned 
from  their  occupation  to  his  assistance.  His  joy  at  seeing  his  daughter 
safe,  overcame  the  surprise  with  which  ho  would  at  another  time  have  beheld 
her  hanging  as  familiarly  on  the  arm  of  a  stranger,  as  she  might  have  done 
upon  his  own. 

"  Lucy,  my  dear  Lucj^,  are  you  safe  ?  —  are  you  well  V  were  the  only 
words  that  broke  from  him  as  he  embraced  her  in  ecstasy. 

*<  I  am  well,  sir,  thank  God  I  and  still  more  that  I  see  you  so ;  —  but  this 
gentleman,''  she  said,  quitting  his  arm,  and  shrinking  from  him,  *'  what 
must  he  think  of  me  ?"  and  her  eloquent  blood,  flushing  over  neck  and  brow, 
spoke  how  much  she  was  ashamed  of  the  freedom  with  which  she  had  craved, 
and  even  compelled  his  assistance. 

"  This  gentleman,"  said  Sir  "William  Ashton,  "  will,  I  trust,  not  regret 
the  trouble  we  have  given  him,  when  I  assure  him  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
Lord  Keeper  for  the  greatest  service  which  one  man  ever  rendered  to  another 
—for  the  life  of  my  child — for  my  own  life,  which  he  has  saved  by  his 
bravery  and  presence  of  mind.    He  will,  I  am  sure,  permit  us  to  request " 

**  Request  nothing  of  me,  my  lord,"  said  the  stranger  in  a  stern  and  per- 
eniptory  tone  ;  **  I  am  the  Master  of  Ravenswood." 

There  was  a  dead  pause  of  surprise,  not  unmixed  with  less  {)leasant 
feelings.  The  Master  wrapt  himself  in  his  cloak,  made  a  haughty  inclina- 
tion towards  Lucy,  muttermg  a  few  words  of  courtesy,  as  indistinctly  heard 
as  they  seemed  to  be  reluctantly  uttered,  and,  turning  from  them,  was 
immediatelv  lost  in  the  thicket. 

"The  Master  of  RavenswoodI"  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  when  he  had 
recovered  his  momentary  astonishment— -''Hasten  after  nim  —  stop  him  — 
hes  him  to  speak  to  me  for  a  single  moment." 

The  two  loresters  accordingly  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  stranger.  They 
speedily  reappeared,  and  in  an  embarrassed  and  awkward  manner,  said  the 
^ntleman  would  not  return.  The  Lord  Keeper  took  one  of  the  fellows  aside, 
and  questioned  him  more  closely  what  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  had  said. 

"  He  just  said  he  wadna  come  back,"  said  the  man,  with  the  caution  of  a 
prudent  Scotsman,  who  cared  not  to  be  the  bearer  of  an  unpleasant  errand. 

**  He  said  something  more,  sir,"  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  *'  and  I  insist  on 
knowing  what  it  was." 

.  ""Why,  then,  my  lord,"  said  the  man,  looking  down,  "he  wud — But  it 
wad  be  nae  pleasure  to  your  lordship  to  hear  it,  for  I  dare  say  the  Master 
meant  nae  ill." 

"  That's  none  of  your  concern,  sir ;  I  desire  to  hear  the  very  words." 

"  "Weel,  then,"  replied  the  man,  "  ho  said.  Tell  Sir  William  Ashton,  that 
the  next  time  he  and  I  ibrgather,  ho  will  nae  be  half  sae  blithe  of  our 
meeting  as  of  our  parting." 

"  "V^ery  well,  sir,"  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  "  I  believe  he  alludes  to  a  wager 
we  have  on  our  hawks  —  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence." 

He  turned  to  his  daughter,  who  was  bv  this  time  so  much  recovered  as  to 
be  able  to  walk  home.    But  the  effect  which  the  various  recollections,  con- 
nected with  a  scene  so  terrific,  made  upon  a  mind  which  was  susceptible  in 
an  extreme  degree,  was  more  permanent  than  the  injury^ which  her  nerves 
had  sustained.    Visions  of  terror,  both  in  sleep  and  in'  waking  reveries, 
recalled  to  her  the  form  of  the  furious  animal,  and  the  dreadful  bellow  with 
which  he  accompanied  his  career ;  and  it  was  always  the  image  of  the 
Master  of  Ravenswood,  with  his  native  nobleness  of  countenance  and  form, 
that  seemed  to  interpose  betwixt  her  and  assured  death.    It  is,  perhaps,  at 
all  times  dangerous  for  a  young  person  to  suffer  recollection  to  dwell  repeat- 
edly, and  with  too  much  complacency,  on  the  same  individual ;  hixt  v^I^a^^'^ 
flitaation  it  was  almost  unavoidable .    SVv^  Vvaj^x^fex^T V'n^t^^^x^^'^sn^'^  ^^i^^^N 
man  of  mien  and  fcatuTCB  bo  Tom^xv\A<i.  w\v\  ^c^  ^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^'^^J^i^^^^L^^^^ 
bnl  had  she  wen  aa  Yiuadt^d  Yii%  ^^X3^^\^  ox\Cv&  ww^^^^^^^'^'^'^^ 
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no  ono  clso  could  liavo  l)Ooii  linkf^l  to  lior  liwirt  l»y  the  strong  asflociatioiu 
of  nMnouiliorcd  <hinp'r  ami  osraj)0,  of  pratinulo,  woridcr,  and  curiosity.  1 
Kav  curiositv,  for  it  is  liL<>lv  that  the  Mii^cularlv  restraiiuMl  and  unaocouimcH 
dating  manners  of  tlio  Master  of  Kavcnpii\oody  pu  niudi  at  variance  vfith 
tho  natural  oxprcs^ion  of  his  fuatures  and  ;rrace  of  his  deportment,  as  they 
excite<l  wonder  by  the  eontraKt.  had  their  effect  in  riveting  her  attention  to 
the  recollect  ion.  She  knew  little  of  Kavenhwood,  or  the  disputen  which  had 
existe*!  Iwjtwixt  her  father  and  his,  and  j>erhape  could  in  Iut  gentlen«*B8  of 
mind  hardly  have  comprehended  tho  angry  and  hitter  ]»as>ionH  which  thej 
ha<l  enj^endered.  But  she  knew  that  ho  was  come  of  nohle  8tem ;  was  fNior, 
thour^h  descended  from  the  noble  and  the  wealth v ;  an<l  (*hc  felt  that  8h« 
could  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  a  ]»roud  mind,  which  urp^d  him  to 
recoil  from  tho  proffered  gratitude  of  the  new  proprietors  of  lii«  father's 
liouso  and  domains.  Would  he  have  p<{ually  Hliunned  their  aeknowktdfi^ 
ment.s  und  avoided  their  intinnicy,  had  her  father's  re<|Ui'st  been  urgi'd  more 
mildly,  les8  abru]»tlv,  and  softened  with  the  graee  whirh  wt»men  so  well 
know  how  to  throw  into  their  manner,  when  tlu-y  mean  to  mediate  lietwizt 
tho  headlong  pa.ssioii8  of  tho  ruder  fcx?  This  was  a  perilous  question  to 
ask  her  own  mind  —  perilous  Inith  in  the  idea  and  in  its  consiMjnences. 

Lucy  Ashton,  in  short,  was  iuvolvc<l  in  those  mazes  of  the  imagination 
which  arc  most  dangerous  to  the  young  and  the  sensitive.  Time,  it  is  true, 
a]>sence,  change  of  Bccno  and  new  faces,  might  pr»ibably  have  destroye«l  the 
illusion  in  her  instance  as  it  has  done  in  many  others ;  but  her  residence 
remained  solitary,  and  lier  mind  without  those  means  of  dissipating^  her 
ploiising  visions.  This  solitude  was  chielly  owing  to  the  absence  of  Xady 
Ashton,  who  was  at  this  time  in  Edinburgh,  watching  the  progress  of  Bome 
state  intrigue ;  tho  Lord  Keeper  only  received  society  out  of  policy  or  oe- 
tentation,  and  was  by  nature  rather  reserved  and  unsociable ;  and  thus  no 
cavalier  appeared  to  rival  or  to  obscure  tho  ideal  nicturo  of  chivalrous  excel- 
lence which  Lucy  had  pictureii  to  hersi'lf  in  tho  Master  of  Kavcnswood. 

While  Luc^'  indulged  in  these  dreams,  she  made  frequent  visits  to  c^ 
blind  Alice,  hoping  it  would  bo  easy  to  lead  her  to  talk  on  the  subj 
which  at  pre-sent  slie  had  so  imprudently  admitted  to  occupy  so  lar 
portion  of  her  thou^^hts.    But  Alice  did  not  in  this  particular  grati^ 
wishes  and  expectatums.     She  spoke  readily,  and  with  pathetic  feelin 
ceruing  tho  family  in  general,  but  seemed  to  obseno  an  especial  and  c 
silence  on  tho  subject  of  tho  present  representative.     The  little  she 
him  was  not  altogether  so  favourable  as  Lucy  had  anticipated.     8^ 
that  he  was  of  a  stem  and  unforgiving  character ;  more  ready  to  re 
to  pardon  injuries ;  and  Lucy  combined  with  great  alarm  tne  hii 
she  now  dropped  of  these  dangerous  qualities,  with  Alice's  advi' 
father,  so  empnatically  given,  **  to  Ijeware  of  RavenswooiL" 

But  that  very  Kavcnswood,  of  whom  such  unjust  suspicions  hr 
tcrtained,  had,  almost  immediately  after  they  had  been  utterc 
them,  by  saving  at  once  her  father's  life  and  her  own.    Had  1* 
such  black  revenge  as  Alice's  dark  hints  seemed  to  indicate 
active  guilt  was  necessary  to  tho  full  gratification  of  that  evil 
needed  bat  to  have  withheld  for  an  instant  his  indispensable 
assistance,  and  the  object  of  his  resentment  must  have  pe 
any  direct  acgression  on  his  part,  by  a  death  equally  fedn 
She  conceivea7  therefore,  that  some  secret  prejudice,  or  the  i 
dent  to  ago  and  misfortune,  had  led  Alice  to  form  conclu 
to  the  character,  and  irreconcilable  both  with  the  gonero 
noble  features  of  the  Master  of  Kavcnswood.    Auud  in  thir 
posed  her  hope,  and  went  on  weaving  her  enchanted  web  ' 
t)eautiful  and  transient  as  the  film  of  the  gossamer,  when 
the  morning  dew  and  glimmering  to  the  sun. 

Ilcr  fatlier,  in  the  meanwhile,  as  well  as  the  Master 
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making  raQoctionH,  m  freqnent  though  more  solid  thnn  those  of  Luct,  upon 
the  singular  event  which  hod  taken  plnco.  Tlio  Lord  Kcpper'ii  firet  titsk, 
irhen  li<-  returned  home,  wfts  to  njvertnin  by  medical  advice  that  hia  dan^liteT 
hid  simtained  no  injury  from  the  danf^rons  wid  alnrmiof;  sitaation  in  which 
«ho  had  boon  placed.  Satisfied  on  tliis  topic,  ho  proceeded  to  reviiio  the 
nieiiiiirandii  which  ho  had  taken  down  from  the  month  of  the  person  em- 
ployed to  interrupt  the  fuucral  acrvicc  uf  the  late  Lord  Kavaniiwuod.     Bred 


he  hod  been  at  firHt  so  anxious  to  exag^erntc.  lie  preached  to  his  eolleaguc« 
of  the  Ptitj  Council  the  nci'cs^itj  of  using  conciliatory  measures  with 

{oung  men,  whose  blood  and  tompi'r  were  hot,  and  their  experience  of  life 
imitcd.  lie  did  not  hesitate  to  attribute  sumo  censure  to  the  conduct  of  tiie 
officer,  as  having  been  uimcce^iHarily  irritating. 

These  were  the  contents  of  his  public  despatches.  The  letters  whieh  he 
wrote  to  those  priv.ite  friends  into  whose  maDngenicnt  the  umttcr  was  likely 
to  fall,  wore  of  a  yet  m(>re  favourable  tenor.  lie  represented  that  lenity  in 
thin  cose  would  be  e'liinlly  {lolilic  and  jHipuUr,  whereon,  considerin);  the 
high  respect  mlh  which  the  rites  of  interment  are  regarded  in  Scotland,  any 
severity  exercised  against  the  Aloster  of  Ravcnswooil  for  protecting  those 
of  his  father  from  interruption,  would  be  on  all  udos  most  unfavourably 
constmed.  And,  finally,  iissuininj*  the  language  of  a  generous  nnd  high- 
spirited  man,  he  mode  it  his  particular  request,  tliat  tliis  affair  should  bo 
Sussed  over  without  severe  notice.  lie  alluded  with  delicacy  to  the  |>ro- 
icanieot  in  which  he  himself  stood  with  young  Kavenswood,  ns  having 
succeeded  in  t^e  long  train  of  litigation  by  which  the  fortunes  of  that  noble 
house  bud  been  so  much  reduced,  and  confessed  it  would  be  most  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  his  feelings,  could  he  find  me.ins  in  some  Fort  to  counter- 
balance the  disadvantagos  wliieh  ho  had  occasioned  the  family,  tliough  only 
in  the  prosecution  of  hia  just  and  lawful  rights.  lie  therefore  made  it  his 
piLrticular  and  personal  request  tiiat  tlie  mailer  ehonid  hnvo  no  farther  con- 
soquencce,  and  insinuated  a  desire  th.it  he  himself  should  have  the  merit  of 
having  put  a  stop  to  it  by  his  favourable  report  and  intereession.  It  was 
porlicularly  remarkable,  that,  contrary  to  his  uniform  practice,  ho  mado  no 
sneciol  communicaliou  to  Lady  Anliton  upon  the  subject  of  the  tumult ;  and 
although  ho  mentioned  the  alarm  which  Lucy  hail  received  from  one  of  the 
wild  cattle,  yet  be  gave  no  detailed  account  of  an  incident  so  interesting  and 
terrible. 

There  was  much  surprise  among  Sir  William  Ashton's  political  friends 
and  coUcacues  on  receiving  letters  of  a  tenor  so  unexpected.  On  comparing 
notes  togctncr,  one  smiled,  one  put  up  his  eyebrows,  a  third  nodded  aoquics' 
ccnce  in  the  general  wonder,  and  a  fourth  asked,  if  they  were  sure  these 
were  all  the  letters  the  Lord  Keeper  had  written  on  the  subject.  "  It  runs 
■tmngely  in  my  mind,  my  lords,  that  Done  of  these  advices  contain  the  ivot 
of  the  matter.'^ 

But  no  secret  letter  of  a  contrary  nature  had  been  received,  although  the 
question  seemed  to  imply  the  poseibility  of  thoir  oiistflneo. 

■'  Well,"  said  an  old  gfoj-bciulod  statosniwi,  who  bud  contrived,  by  shift- 
ing and  trimming,  to  mojotain  hia  post  at  the  ■lecrage  liirough  nil  the 
chanecB  of  couree  wliicli  the  vewal  h»d  hold  for  thirty  years,  "I  thouglit 
Sir  William  would  hM  TBTlSod  th«  Vtld  Boottkh  saying,  '  As  soon  eomes 
the  lamb's  skin  to  market  oa  the  uiU  ^/^£—~ 

••  We  must  pleoM  him  aH«T  Ua  j^aHBv  wd  another,  "  though  i| 
^  an  nnlooked-fur  ^^^^^^^^HB^ 

"  A  wilful  man  mum  l^aU^^^^^^^^^HBMH^enniellor. 
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"  Why,  vrhat  would  you  do,  my  lords,  with  the  poor  young  fellow?" 
a  noble  Marquis  present ;  ''  the  Lord  Keeper  has  got  all  his  estates— he 
not  a  cross  to  bless  himself  with." 

On  which  the  ancient  Lord  Turntippet  replied, 

**  If  he  hanm  Krv  to  fine, 
He  has  shins  to  {nne — 

And  that  was  oar  way  before  the  Revolution — Luitur  ctim  persona,  qui  Ivent 
non  potest  cum  crumena* — Ilegh,  my  lords,  that's  gu«ie  law  Latin/' 

"I  can  see  no  motive,"  replied  the  Marquis,  " that  any  noble  lord  can 
have  for  urging  this  matter  farther ;  let  the  Lord  Keeper  have  the  power  to 
deal  in  it  as  he  pleases." 

"Agree,  agree — remit  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  with  any  other  person  for 
fashion's  sake — ^Lord  Ilirplehooly,  who  is  bed-ridden— one  to  be  a  quorum 
— Make  your  entry  in  the  minutes,  Mr.  Clerk — And  now,  my  lords,  there  is 
that  young  scatt«rgood,  the  Laird  of  Bucklaw's  fine  to  be  disponed  upon — I 
suppose  it  goes  to  my  tiord  Treasurer  ?" 

**  Shame  be  in  my  meal-poke,  then,"  exclaimed  Lord  Turntippet,  "  and 
your  hand  aye  in  the  nook  of  it  I  I  had  set  that  down  for  a  by  bit  ^tween 
meals  for  mysell." 

"To  use  one  of  your  favourite  saws,  mj  lord,"  replied  the  Marquis,  "you 
are  like  the  miller  s  dog,  that  licks  his  bps  before  the  bag  is  untied — the 
man  is  not  fined  yet." 

"  But  that  costs  but  twa  skarts  of  a  pen,"  said  Lord  Turntippet ;  "  a&d 
surely  there  is  nae  noble  lord  that  will  presume  to  saj,  that  I,  wno  hao  com* 
plied  wi'  a'  compliances,  tane  all  manner  of  tests,  abjured  all  that  was  to  be 
abjured,  and  sworn  a'  that  was  to  be  sworn,  for  these  thirty  years  bypast^ 
sticking  fast  by  my  duty  to  the  state  through  good  report  and  bad  report* 
shouldna  hae  something  now  and  then  to  synd  my  mouth  wi'  after  eio 
drouthy  wark  ?    Eh  ?" 

"  It  would  be  very  unreasonable  indeed,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Marqn* 
"  had  we  either  thought  that  your  lordship's  drought  was  quenchahle, 
observed  anything  stick  in  your  throat  that  required  washing  down." 

And  so  we  close  the  scene  on  the  Privy  Council  of  that  period. 


•%^^^*       ^^  •  ^^hAAA^^^N^^h^^^^^^^^^^^W^fM^^^'V^f^'^'V^^^M^^^aM^ 


For  this  are  all  these  warriors  come, 
-  To  hear  an  klle  tale ; 
And  o'er  oar  dentb-arcustom'J  arms 
Shall  silly  tears  prerail  T 

Uximr  Hackbcxh. 

Ix  the  evening  of  the  day  when  the  Lord  Keeper  and  his 
•aved  from  such  imminent  peril,  two  strangers  were  seat 
private  apartment  of  a  small  obscure  inn,  or  rather  ale-h 
Tod's  Den,  about  three  or  four  miles  from  tlie  Castle  of  Ka 
far  from  the  ruinous  tower  of  Wolfs  Crag,  betwixt  which 
situated. 

One  of  these  strangers  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  Ul 
flanks,  with  an  aquuine  nose,  dark  penetrating  eyes,  r 
sinister  cast  of  countenance.    The  other  was  about  fifte 


•t.  &  Let  hia  paj  with  his  person,  who  cannot  pay  with  faf 
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short,  stout,  ruddy-faced,  and  red-haired,  with  an  open,  resolute,  and  cheerful 
eye,  to  which  careless^  and  fearless  freedom,  and  inward  daring,  gave  fire 
and  expression,  notwithstanding  its  light  grey  colour.  A  stoup  of  wine, 
(for  in  those  days  it  was  serred  out  from  the  cask  in  pewter  fla^ns,)  was 
placed  on  the  table,  and  each  had  his  quaigh  or  bicker''^  before  him.  But 
there  was  little  appearance  of  conTiviatity.  With  folded  arms,  and  looks 
of  anxious  expectation,  they  eyed  each  other  in  silence,  each  wrapt  in  his 
own  thoughts,  and  holding  no  communication  with  his  neighbour. 

At  length  theyounger  broke  silence  by  exclaiming,  **  What  the  foul  fiend 
can  detain  the  Master  so  long?  he  must  have  miscarried  in  his  enterprise. 
»-Why  did  you  dissuade  me  from  going  with  him  ?" 

*'  One  man  is  enough  to  right  his  own  wrong,"  said  the  taller  and  older 
personage ;  "  we  yenture  our  liyes  for  him  in  coming  thus  far  on  such  an 
errand." 

"  You  are  but  a  craven  after  all,  Craigengelt,'*  answered  the  younger, 
**  and  that's  what  many  folk  have  thought  you  before  now." 

**  But  what  none  has  dared  to  tell  me,"  said  Craigengelt,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  hilt  of  his  sword ;  **  and,  but  that  I  hold  a  hasty  man  no  better  thaa 
a  fool,  I  would" — he  naused  for  his  companion's  answer. 

"  Would  you?"  saia  the  other  coolly ;  "  and  why  do  you  not  then?" 

Craigengelt  drew  his  cutlass  an  inch  or  two,  and  tnen  returned  it  with 
yiolence  into  the  scabbard — **  Because  there  is  a  deeper  stake  to  be  played 
for,  than  the  liyes  of  twenty  harebrained  gowks  like  you." 

**  You  are  right  there,"  said  his  companion,  '*  for  if  it  were  not  that 
these  forfeitures,  and  that  last  fine  that  the  old  driveller  Tumtippet  is 
gaping  for,  and  which,  I  daresay,  is  laid  on  by  this  time,  have  fairly  ariven 
mo  out  of  house  and  home,  I  were  a  coxcomb  and  a  cuckoo  to  boot,  to  trust 
your  fair  promises  of  getting  me  a  commission  in  the  Irish  brigade, — ^whafc 
nave  I  to  do  with  the  Irish  brigade  ?  I  am  a  plain  Scotsman,  as  my  father 
was  before  me;  and  my  grand-aunt,  Lady  Gimington,  cannot  live  for 
ever." 

**  Ay,  Bucklaw,"  observed  Oraisengelt,  '*  but  she  may  live  for  many  a 
long  day ;  and  for  your  father,  ho  had  land  and  living,  kept  himself  close 
from  wadsetters  and  money-lenders,  paid  each  man  his  due,  and  lived  on 
his  own." 

"And  whose  fault  is  it  that  I  have  not  done  so  too?"  said  Bucklaw—* 
"  whose  but  the  deviPs  and  yours,  and  such  like  as  you,  that  have  led  me 
to  the  far  end  of  a  fair  estate  ?  and  now  I  shall  be  obliged,  I  suppose,  to 
shelter  and  shift  about  like  yourself —  live  one  week  upon  a  line  of  secret 
intelligence  from  Saint  Germains  —  another  upon  report  of  a  rising  in  tlie 
Highlands  —  get  my  breakfast  and  morning-draught  of  sack  from  old 
Jacobite  ladies,  and  give  them  locks  of  my  old  wig  for  the  Chevalier's  hair 
—second  my  friend  in  his  quarrel  till  he  comes  to  the  field,  and  then  flinch 
fVom  him  lest  so  important  a  political  agent  should  perish  from  the  way. 
AJl  this  I  must  do  for  bread,  besides  calling  myself  a  Captain  I" 

"  You  think  you  are  making  a  fine  speech  now,"  said  Craigengelt,  "  and 
showing  much  wit  at  my  expense.  Is  starving  or  hanging  better  than  the 
life  I  am  obliged  to  lead,  because  the  present  fortunes  of  the  king  cannot 
sufficiently  support  his  envoys  ?" 

"  Starving  is  honester,  Craigengelt,  and  hanging  is  like  to  be  the  end 
on't — But  what  you  mean  to  make  of  this  poor  fellow  Ravenswood,  I  know 
not — he  has  no  money  left,  any  more  than  1 — his  lands  are  all  pawned  and 
pledged,  and  the  interest  cats  up  the  rents,  and  is  not  satisfied,  and  what 
do  you  hope  to  make  by  meddling  in  his  afiairs  ?" 

"  Content  yourself,  Bucklaw ;  I  know  my  business,"  replied  Craigengelt. 

•  Drinkinir  cups  of  differant  mscs,  made  out  of  atavAs  hooped  tocether.    Th«  vf^aigh  wtt«  J»«i  c\iief\y  ftit 
4hnkiiM  wiiM  or  bnuKly;  il  mifht  hold  about  a  filL  and  wua  oftea  compoaad  of  rar«  <«iroM« a&a  cMEu»aai^ 
•rnamenUd  with  sdTer. 
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'*  Besides  that  his  name,  and  his  father>  senrices  in  1G^9,  will  make  saeh 
an  acquiaition  sound  well  both  at  VorHaillos  and  Saint  Germains — ^yon  will 
also  please  be  informed,  that  the  Master  of  BaTenswood  is  a  Tery  ciifferent 
kind  of  young  fellow  from  you.  He  has  parts  and  address,  as  well  as 
courage  and  ^cnts,  and  will  present  himself  abroad  like  a  voung  man  of 
head  as  well  as  heart,  who  knows  something  more  than  tlie  speed  of  a 
horse  or  the  flight  of  a  hawk.  I  have  lost  cn^dit  of  late,  bv  bringing  over 
no  one  that  had  sense  to  know  more  than  how  to  unharlK)ur  a  stag,  or 
take  and  reclaim  an  eyess.  The  Master  has  education,  sense,  and  pene- 
tration." 

*'  And  yet  is  not  wise  enough  to  escape  the  tricks  of  a  kidnapper,  Crai- 
gengelt?"  replied  the  younger  man.  "But  don't  be  angry ;  you  know  you 
will  not  fight,  and  so  it  is  as  well  to  leave  your  hilt  in  peace  and  quiel^ 
and  tell  me  in  sober  guise  how  you  drew  the  Master  into  your  confi- 
dence ?" 

**  By  flattering  his  lore  of  vengeance,  Bucklaw,"  answered  Craigcngelt. 
**  lie  "has  always  distrusted  me,  but  I  watched  my  time,  and  struck  while 
his  temper  was  red-hot  with  the  sense  of  insult  an<l  of  wrong.     lie  goes 
now  to  expostulate,  as  he  says,  and  perhaps  thinks,  with  Sir  William 
Ashton.    r  say  that  if  they  meet,  and  the  lawyer  puts  him  to  his  defence, 
the  Master  will  kill  him ;  for  he  had  that  sparkle  in  his  eye  which  never 
deceives  you  when  you  would  read  a  man's  purpose.    At  any  rate,  he  will 
give  him  such  a  bullying  as  will  be  construed  into  an  assault  on  a  priTj- 
councillor;  so  tliere  will  be  a  total  breach  betwixt  him  and  government 
Scotland  will  be  too  hot  for  him,  Franco  will  gain  him,  and  we  will  all 
sail  together  in  the  French  brig  L'Espoir,  which  is  hovering  for  us  < 
Eyemouth." 

"Content  am  I,"  said  Bucklaw;  "Scotland  has  little  left  that  I  r 
about ;  and  if  carrying  the  Master  with  us  will  get  us  a  l)etter  receptir 
France,  why,  so  be  it,  a  God's  name.     1  doubt  our  own  merits  will  p' 
us  slender  preferment ;  and  I  trust  he  will  send  a  ball  through  the  K 
head  before  he  joins  us.    One  or  two  of  these  scoundrel  statesmer 
be  shot  once  a-year,  just  to  keep  the  others  on  their  good  behaviou 

"That  is  very  true,"  replied  Craigengelt;  "and  it  reminds  ' 
must  go  and  sec  that  our  horses  have  been  fed,  and  are  in  read 
should  such  deed  bo  done,  it  will  be  no  time  for  grass  to  gr 
their  heels."    He  proceeded  as  far  as  the  door,  then  turned 
look  of  earnestness,  and  said  to  Bucklaw,  "  Whatever  should 
business,  I  am  sure  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  rememb 
nothing  to  the  Master  which  could  imply  my  accession  to  an; 
which  he  may  take  into  his  head  to  commit." 

"No,  no,  not  a  single  word  like  accession,"  replied  I 
know  too  well  the  risk  belonging  to  these  two  terrible  words 
Then,  as  if  to  himself,  he  recited  the  following  lines : 

**Tlw  dial  cpoke  not,  but  it  made  shrewd  sieni, 
And  pointed  full  upoo  the  struke  of  niunler." 

"  What  is  that  you  are  talking  to  yourself?"  said  C 
back  with  some  anxiety. 

"Nothing — only  two  lines  I  havo  heard  upon  the 
companion. 

"  Bucklaw,"  said  Craigengelt,  "  I  sometimes  think 
a  sttu^e-player  yourself;  all  is  fancy  and  frolic  with  * 

"ihave  often  thought  so  myself,"  said  Bucklar 
be  safer  than  acting  with  you  in  the  Fatal  Consf 
your  own  part,  and  look  after  the  horses  like  a  grc 
actor — a  stage-player  I"  he  repeated  to  himself;  " 
a  stab,  but  tnat  Craigengelt's  a  cowud —  Anc 
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fesBion  woll  enough — Stay — let  me  see  —  aj — I  would  come  out  in  Alex- 
ander— 

**ThcM  fttMB  tht  grrsTe  I  Hm  to  avre  my  Icnrw, 
Draw  all.  foor  swonlii,  and  qutrk  as  lif^tninK  more; 
Wb«|  I  imh  oo,  sure  none  will  dare  to  stay, 
I'm  lofa  cww— aods,  and  glory  leads  the  way.** 

As  With  a  Yoico  of  thunder,  and  his  hand  upon  hia  sword,  Bucklaw 
repeated  the  ranting  couplets  of  poor  Lee,  Craigengelt  re-entered  with  a 
face  of  alarm. 

^ "  We  are  undone,  Bucklaw  1  the  Master's  led  horse  has  cast  himself  over 
his  halter  in  the  stable,  and  is  dead  lame — his  hackney  will  be  set  up  with 
the  day's  work,  and  now  he  has  no  fresh  horse ;  he  will  never  get  off." 

y  £gad,  there  will  be  no  moving  with  the  speed  of  lightning  this  bout/' 
said  Bucklaw,  dryly.     "  But  stay,  you  can  give  him  yours." 

"What I  and  be  taken  myself?  I  thank  you  for  the  proposal,"  said 
Craigengelt 

**  Why,"  replied  Bucklaw,  "  if  the  Lord  Keeper  should  have  met  with  a 
mischance,  which  for  mv  part  I  cannot  suppose,  for  the  Master  is  not  the 
lad  to  shoot  an  old  ani  unarmed  man — but  if  there  should  have  been  a 
fray  at  the  Castle,  you  are  neither  art  nor  part  in  it,  you  know,  so  have 
nothing  to  fear." 

**  True,  true,"  answered  the  other  with  embarrassment ;  **  but  consider 
my  commission  from  St.  Germains." 

"  Which  many  men  think  is  a  commission  of  your  ovm  making,  noble 
captain.  Well,  if  you  will  not  give  him  your  horse,  why,  d — ^n  it,  he  must 
have  mine." 

"  Yours?"  said  Craigengelt. 

**  Ay,  mine,"  repeat^  Bucklaw ;  '*  it  shall  never  be  said  that  I  agreed  to 
back  a  gentleman  m  a  little  affair  of  honour,  and  neither  helped  him  on  with 
it  nor  on  from  it." 

"  You  vfill  give  him  your  horse  ?  and  have  you  considered  the  loss  ?" 

'*LossI  why  Grey  Gilbert  cost  me  twenty  Jacobuses,  that's  true;  but 
then  his  hacluiey  is  worth  something,  and  his  Black  Moor  is  worth  twice 
as  much  were  he  sound,  and  I  know  now  to  handle  him.  Take  a  fat  sucking 
mastiff  whelp,  flay  and  bowel  him,  stuff  the  body  full  of  black  and  grey 
snails,  roast  a  reasonable  time,  and  baste  with  oil  of  spikenard,  saffron, 
cinnamon  and  honey,  anoint  with  the  dripping,  working  it  in " 

'*  Yes,  Bucklaw ;  but  in  the  meanwhile,  before  the  sprain  is  cured,  naj, 
before  the  whelp  is  roasted,  you  will  be  caught  and  hung.  Depend  on  it, 
the  chase  will  be  hard  afler  llavcnswood.  I  wish  we  had  made  our  place 
of  rendezvous  nearer  to  the  coast." 

"  On  mv  faith,  then,"  said  Bucklaw,  "  I  had  best  go  off  just  now,  and 
leave  my  horse  for  him — Stay,  stay,  he  comes,  I  hear  a  horse's  feet." 

"  Are  you  sure  there  is  only  one  ?"  said  Craigeneelt ;  **  I  fear  there  is  a 
chase ;  I  think  I  hear  three  or  four  galloping  togemer — I  am  sure  I  hear 
more  horses  than  one." 

**  Pooh,  pooh,  it  is  the  wench  of  the  house  clattering  to  the  well  in  her 
pattens.  By  my  faith.  Captain,  you  should  give  up  both  your  captainship 
and  your  secret  service,  for  you  are  as  easily  scared  as  a  wild-goose.  But 
here  comes  the  Master  alone,  and  looking  as  gloomy  as  a  night  in  Novem- 
ber." 

The  Master  of  Ravenswood  entered  the  room  accordingly,  his  cloak 
muffled  around  him,  his  arms  folded,  his  looks  stem,  and  at  the  same  time 
dejected.  lie  flung  his  cloak  from  him  as  he  entered,  threw  himself  upon 
a  chair,  and  appeared  sunk  in  a  profound  reverie. 

**  What  has  happened  ?  What  nave  you  done  ?"  was  hastily  demanded  by 
Craigeneolt  and  Bucklaw  in  the  same  moment. 
Nothing,"  was  the  short  and  sullen  answer. 
Nothing?  and  lefl  us,  determined  to  call  the  old  yiUaia  tA  ^ft^i^iQss^.>VsK. 
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all  the  ininriPfl  thnt  Ton,  wc,  and  the  country,  have  receiTcd  at  lus  Imidf 

Have  Villi  ticvn  him  V 

**  I  lisiv<',"  replied  the  Master  of  Ravenswood* 

*'  SiM.>ii  liini  ?  and  eome  away  without  settling  Koorca  Trhieh  have  been  bo 
lon<^due?''  8uid  Bucklaw  :  **  I  would  nut  have  expected  that  at  the  hand  of 
the  blaster  of  RavenRWood." 

"  No  matter  what  jou  expected,"  replied  Ravennwood ;  "  it  is  not  to  yon, 
Bir,  that  I  shall  Ym;  divposed  to  render  any  reason  for  my  conduct." 

"  Patience,  Bucklaw,"  paid  Craip^nprcft,  intorru]>tinp  hiH  companion,  who 
seemed  alxmt  to  make  an  nn;n'y  r«'ply.  **  The  Master  has  l>efMi  interrupted 
in  his  purpose  by  some  accident ;  but  ho  muHt  excuse  the  anxious  curiosity 
of  friends,  who  are  devoted  to  his  cause  like  you  and  me." 

"Friends,  Captain  Craicenpcltl"  rctorte<i  Raven swo«>d,  hauehtilr;  "I 


togf 

sion  of  mv  fathers,  and  hod  an  inteniew  with  its  present  i>ossessor — I  will 
not  call  lam  proprietor." 

"  Very  true,  Master,"  answered  Bucklaw ;  "  and  as  we  thou<;ht  you  had 
a  mind  to  do  something;  to  put  your  neck  in  jeopanly.  Trai^ie  and  I  very 
courteously  agreed  to  tarry  lor  }*ou,  althou;;h  ours  might  run  some  risk  in 
consequence.  As  to  Craigie,  indeed,  it  does  not  very  much  signify,  he  had 
gallows  written  on  his  bn>w  in  the  hour  of  his  birth  ;  but  I  should  not  liko 
to  discredit  my  parentage  by  coming  to  such  an  end  in  another  man's  cause." 

**  Gentlemen,"  sai*!  the  Slaster  of  Ravenswix»d,  **  I  am  sorry  if  I  have 
occasioned  you  any  inconvenience,  but  I  must  claim  the  right  of  judging 
what  is  best  for  my  own  affairs,  without  rendering  explanations  to  any  one, 
I  have  altered  my  mind,  and  do  not  design  to  leave  the  country  this  season." 

**  Not  to  leave  the  country,  Master !"  exelainnMl  Craigengelt.  "  Not  to  go 
over,  after  all  the  trouble  and  expense  I  have  incurred  —  after  all  the  riak 
of  discovery,  and  the  expense  of  demurrage  1" 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  Master  of  Ravenswood.  "when  I  designed  to  leave  t)* 
country  in  tliis  haste,  I  mode  use  of  your  obliging  offer  t(»  pn)cure  mo 
means  of  conveyance ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  pledged  myself  t< 
off,  if  I  found  occasion  to  alter  my  mind.     For  your  trouble  on  my  accoi 
I  am  sorry,  and  I  thank  you;  your  expenso,"*he  added,  putting* his  Y 
into  his  pocket,  "admits  a  more  solid  comi>ensation — fn*ight  and  d' 
rage  are  matters  with  which  I  am  unacquainted.  Captain  Craigeng^ 
take  my  purse  and  pay  yourself  according  to  your  own  conscience.^ 
aocordmgly  ho  tendered  a  purse  with  some  gold  in  it  to  the  soi-disant 

But  here  Bucklaw  interposed  in  his  turn.    "  Your  fingers,  Cra* 
to  itch  for  that  same  piece  of  green  net-work,"  said  he,  "  but  I 
TOW  to  God,  that  if  they  offer  to  close  upon  it  I  will  chop  them  off 
whinger.    Since  the  Master  has  chongt^l  his  mind,  I  sunposo  wo 
here  no  longer;  but  in  the  first  place  I  l>eg  leave  to  tell  liim 

"  Tell  him  any  thing  ^ou  will,"  said  Craigengelt,  "  if  ^ou  wil 
Die  to  state  the  inconveniences  to  which  he  will  expose  himself 
our  society,  to  remind  him  of  the  obstacles  to  his  remaining 
the  difficulties  attending  his  proper  introduction  at  Versoil 
Germains,  without  the  countenance  of  those  who  have  esta 
connexions." 

"  Besides  forfeiting  the  friendship,"  said  Bucklaw,  "  of  at  ^ 
of  spirit  and  honour." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Ravenswood,  "  permit  me  onee  morr 
that  you  have  been  pleased  to  attach  to  our  temporary 
importance  than  I  ever  meant  that  it  should  have.   When  ^ 
courts,  I  shall  not  need  the  introduction  of  an  intriguing 
it  necessary  for  me  to  set  value  on  the  friendship  of  a 
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With  tbew  words,  mid  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  left  the  apartment, 

remounted  his  horse,  and  was  heard  to  ride  off. 

**  Mortblieu !"  said  Captain  Oraigengelt,  **  my  recruit  is  lost  I'' 

'*  Ay,  Captain,''  said  ^uoklaw,  *'  the  salmon  is  off  with  hook  and  alL 

But  I  will  sllser  him,  for  I  have  had  more  of  his  insolence  than  I  can  well 

digest." 

CraigengcH  offsred  to  accompany  htm ;  but  Bucklaw  replied,  *'  No,  no, 

Captain,  keep  you  the  cheek  of  tae  chiMney-nook  till  I  come  Dock ;  it's  good 

sleeping  in  a  naill  skin. 

Liule  kmn  t1i«  aolil  wife  that  itits  by  the  fire. 
Haw  OMiU  tin  wmd  Maiwa  in  huto-barle  swim.** 

And  singing  as  he  went,  he  left  the  apartment. 


«^VW/S/V/WN/%/VN/\M/VS/>^/W^WfNA«>AA/NM/VNA/VAyW%/V/V\/Si/VWW\AI* 


Now,  Billf  Bawiok,  keep  good  heut, 

And  of  thf  talkittf  lot  me  be ; 
Bat  if  thoo  wX  a  man,  aa  I  am  care  thov  art, 

GooM  orer  tbe  dike  and  figbt  wiHi  ne. 

OuBallibw 

Ths  Master  of  Ravenswood  had  mounted  the  ambling  hackney  which  he 
before  rode,  on  finding  the  accident  which  had  hanpcned  to  his  led  horse, 
and,  for  the  animal's  ease,  was  proceeding  at  a  slow  pace  from  the  Tod's 
Den  towards  his  old  tower  of  WolTs  Crag,  when  he  heard  the  galloping  of 
a  horse  behind  him,  and,  looking  back,  perceived  that  he  was  pursued  by 
jroung  Bucklaw,  who  hod  been  delayed  a  few  minutes  in  the  pursuit  by  the 
irresistible  temptation  of  givine  tiie  hostler  at  the  Tod's  Den  some  recipe 
for  treating  the  lame  horse.  This  brief  delay  he  had  made  up  by  hard 
galloping,  and  now  overtook  the  Master  where  the  road  traversed  a  waste 
moor.  **  Halt,  sir,"  cried  Bucklaw ;  "  I  am  no  political  a^nt — no  Captain 
Craigengelt,  whose  life  is  too  important  to  bo  hazarded  in  defence  of  his 
honour.  I  am  Frank  Havston  of  Bucklaw,  and  no  man  injures  me  by 
word,  deed,  sign,  or  look,  but  he  must  render  me  an  account  of  it." 

*'  This  is  all  very  well,  Mr.  Hayston  of  Bucklaw,"  replied  the  Master  of 
Ravenswood,  in  a  tone  the  most  calm  and  indifferent;  "bat  I  hare  no 
quarrel  with  you,  and  desire  to  have  none.  Our  roads  homeward,  as  well 
aa  our  roads  through  life,  lie  in  different  dirccUons ;  there  is  no  occasion 
for  us  crossing  each  other." 

"  Is  there  not  ?"  said  Bucklaw,  impetuously.  **  By  Heaven  I  but  I  say 
that  there  is  though — ^you  call  us  intriguing  adventurers." 

"  Be  correct  in  your  recollection,  Mr.  Hayston ;  it  was  to  your  companion 
only  I  applied  that  epithet,  and  you  know  him  to  be  no  better." 

''  And  what  then  ?  He  was  my  companion  for  the  time,  and  no  man  shall 
insult  my  companion,  right  or  wrong,  while  he  is  in  my  company." 

"  Then  Mr.  Hayston,"  rei)lied  lUvenswood,  with  the  same  composure, 
"  you  should  choose  your  society  better,  or  you  are  like  to  have  mucn  work 
in  your  capacity  of  ueir  champion.  Go  home,  sir,  sleep,  and  have  more 
reason  in  your  wrath  to-morrow." 

"  Not  so.  Master,  you  have  mistaken  your  man ;  high  airs  and  vrise  saws 
•hall  not  carry  it  on  thus.    Besides,  you  termed  me  buUy^  and.  ^v^^^  '^SoaS^ 
setraot  the  word  before  we  part." 

Vol.  IV..    -  *^ 
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"  Faith,  scarcely/'  said  Ravonswi^id,  "  unWn  you  fAuvxr  me  better 
for  tl linking  my.wlf  mistaken  than  you  are  now  prodnoing/' 

'*  Then,  Master/'  said  Uuckl:i\r,  *'  thuut^h  I  whuiild  Ik*  .huitt  to  offer  it  to  a 
man  of  your  quality,  it'  you  will  nut  justify  your  incivility,  ur  retract  it.  or 
name  a  phicc  of  meeting,  you  most  here  undergo  the  luird  word  nnd  the 
hard  ])lo\v/' 

**  Neither  ttiII  Ixj  ncoeswiry,"  said  KaTcns>r(Mxl ;  **  I  nm  Batwfied  with 
what  I  have  done  to  avoid  an  affair  with  you.  If  you  are  veriovs,  tlii* 
plai.*o  will  wrve  i\s  well  a»  anothor/' 

'*  l>ismount,  thon,  and  draAv/*  wiid  Bnrklaw,  pcttiii;j  liim  nn  esnniple. 
**  I  always  thou;:;ht  and  said  yoo  were  a  pretty  man ;  1  hhould  be  sorrjr  to 
report  you  otherwise/' 

**  You  Khali  liave  no  reason,  kit"  »:iid  KavenswotKl,  nli^iting,  and  patting 
himself  into  a  posture  of  defence. 

Their  swords  crossed,  aiKl  the  c*«nhat  eommenc(»tl  with  pjeat  spirit  on 
the  part  of  Bucklaw,  who  was  well  nocustoniod  to  affairs  of  the  kind,  nnil 
di8tiu;;uishod  hy  address  and  dexterity  at  his  weajmn.  In  the  ]»resent  case, 
however,  he  did  not  use  his  skill  to  advanta;:^* ;  lor,  having  huft  teni]ier  at 
the  co«>l  and  contemptuous  manner  in  which  the  Master  of  lUivonswood  hnd 
lon^;  refused,  and  at  length  granted  him  satisfiiction,  and  ur;i^d  hy  hiii:  im- 

5ationce,  he  adopted  the  part  of  an  assailant  with  inci»nsiderate  cagernc8S. 
'he  ]Ma.stor,  with  e^jual  skill,  and  much  greater  comp«>snrr,  reiiuiined  chicflj 
on  the  dtrfonsive,  and  even  deelineil  to  avail  himself  of  one  or  two  advantages 
affordtnl  him  by  the  eagerness  of  his  adversary.  At  length,  in  a  desperate 
lunge,  which  he  followed  with  an  att(;mpt  to  close,  Buck  law's  foot  slipped* 
and  he  fell  on  the  short  grassy  turf  on  which  they  were  fighting.  '*lako 
your  life,  sir,"  said  the  Master  of  Kavenswood,  '*and  mend  it,  if  you  can/' 

"It  would  bo  l)ut  a  coblded  piece  of  work,  I  fear,"  said  Bncklaw,  rixing 
slowly,  and  gathering  up  his  s^word,  much  less  disconcerted  with  the  isftue 
of  the  combat  than  could  have  1>een  expected  from  the  impetuosity  of  hii 
temper.  **  I  thank  you  for  my  life,  Master,"  he  pursued.  "  There  is  my 
hand,  I  l)car  no  ill-will  to  you,  cither  for  my  ))ad  luck  or  your  better  sworo- 
manship/' 

Tlie  Master  looked  steadily  at  hun  for  nn  instant,  then  extended  his  hor 
to  him. — "  Bucklaw,"  ho  said,  "you  arc  a  generous  fellow,  and  I  have  0 
you  wrong.     I  heartily  ask  your  pardon  for  tlio  expression  which  offen 
you;  it  was  hastily  and  incautiously  uttered,  and  I  am  convinced  i 
totally  misapplied." 

"  Aro  you  indeed,  Master  ?"  said  Bucklaw,  his  face  resuming  at  onr 
natural  expression  of  lightrhcarted  carelessness  and  audacity ;  "  that  i' 
than  I  existed  of  you ;  for.  Master,  men  say  you  aro  not  ready  to 
your  opinions  and  your  language/' 

**  Not  when  I  have  well  considered  them,"  said  the  Master. 

"Then  you  are  a  little  wiser  than  I  am,  fi>r  I  al^*ays  give  m^ 
Bfttisfoction  first  and  explanation  afterwards.     If  one  of  us  falls,  all 
are  settled ;  if  not,  men  are  never  so  ready  for  peaco  as  oAcr  w 
what  docs  that  bawling  brat  of  a  boy  want  ?"  said  Bucklaw.    ' 
Heaven  he  had  come  a  few  minutes  sooner  I  and  yet  it  must 
ended  some  time,  and  pcrliaps  this  way  is  as  well  as  any  other ! 

As  he  spoke,  the  boy  ho  mentioned  came  up,  cud^Uin^  an  ai 
he  was  mounted,  to  the  top  of  its  speed,  and  sending,  like  one 
heroes,  his  voice  before  him,  —  "  Gentlemen,  —  gentlemen,  savf 
for  the  i^dewife  bode  us  teU  Ye^thero  were  folk  in  her  house  1 
tain  Craigengelt,  and  were  seeking  for  Bucklaw,  and  that  ye  b 
for  it." 

"By  my  faith,  and  tliat's  very  true,  my  man,"  sud'Ba 
there's  a  sdver  sixpence  for  your  novs,  and  I  would  give  any 
much  would  tell  me  which  way  I  should  ride/' 
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•*ThatwiUI,  Bucklaw,"  said  Ravcnswood ;  **ride  home  to  Wolfs  Crag 
-with  inc.  There  are  places  in  the  old  tower  where  yoa  might  lie  hid  wore  a 
thousand  men  to  seek  you.'' 

"But  that  will  bring  jou  into  trouble  yourself,  Master;  and  unless  you 
Ik)  in  the  Jacobite  scrape  already,  it  is  quite  needless  for  me  to  drag  yoa  in." 

*'  Not  a  whit ;  I  have  nothing  to  fear." 

"  Then  I  will  ride  with  you  blithely,  for,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  know 
the  rendeivous  that  Crai^ie  was  to  guide  us  to  this  night ;  and  I  am  sure 
that,  if  he  is  taken,  he  will  tell  all  the  truth  of  me,  and  twenty  lies  of  you, 
in  order  to  save  himself  from  the  withie.'' 

They  mounted,  and  rode  off  in  company  accordingly,  striking  off  the 
ordinary  road,  and  holding  their  way  by  wild  moorish  unfrequented  paths, 
with  which  the  gentlemen  were  well  acquainted  from  the  exercise  of  the 
chase,  bot  througn  which  others  would  have  had  much  difficolty  in  tracing 
their  course.  They  rode  for  some  time  in  silence,  making  such  haste  as  the 
condition  of  Ravenswood's  horse  permitted,  until  night  having  gradually 
closed  around  them,  they  discontinued  their  speed,  both  from  the  difficulty 
of  discovering  their  path,  and  from  the  hope  that  they  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  pursuit  or  ooservation. 

*'  And  now  that  we  have  drawn  bridle  abit,''  said  Bocklaw,  **  I  would  fain 
ask  you  a  q«estion,  Master.'* 

**  Ask,  and  welcome,"  said  Ravenswood,  **  but  forgive  my  not  answering 
it,  unless  I  think  proper." 

"  Well,  it  is  simply  this,"  answered  his  late  antagonist,  —  "  What,  in  the 
name  of  old  Sathan,  could  make  you,  who  stand  so  highly  on  your  reputa- 
tion, think  for  a  mooMmt  of  drawing  op  with  such  a  rogue  as  Oraigengclt, 
and  such  a  scapegrace  as  folk  call  Bucidaw  V 

**  Simply,  because  I  was  desperate,  and  sought  desperate  associates." 

''  And  what  made  you  break  off  from  us  at  the  nearest?"  again  demanded 
Bucklaw. 

**  Because  I  had  chaofled  my  mind,"  said  the  Master,  **  and  renounced 
my  enterprise,  at  least  tor  the  present.  And  now  that  I  have  answered 
your  questions  fairly  and  frankly,  tell  me  what  makes  you  associate  with 
Craigeugelt,  so  much  beneath  you  both  in  birth  and  in  spirit?" 

**  lu  piain  terms,"  answered  Bucklaw,  **  because  I  am  a  fool,  who  have 

f  ambled  away  my  land  ut  these  tizucs.  My  grand-aunt.  Lady  Girningtou, 
ixs  taen  a  new  tack  of  life,  I  think,  and  I  could  only  hope  to  get  somethuig 
))Y  a  change  of  government  Craigie  was  a  sort  of  gambling  acquaintance; 
ti)  saw  my  condition,  and,  as  the  devil  is  always  at  one's  elbow,  told  me 
fifty  lies  about  his  credentials  from  Versailles,  and  his  interest  at  Saint 
Gormains,  promised  me  a  captain's  commission  at  Paris,  and  I  have  been 
ass  enough  to  put  my  thumb  under  his  belt  I  daresay,  by  this  time,  he  has 
told  a  doxea  pret^  stories  of  me  to  the  government.  And  tlus  m  what  I 
liavogot  by  wi&e,  women,  and  dice,  cocks,  dogs,  and  hones.'' 

"  xes,  Bucklaw,''  said  the  Master,  ''  you  have  indeed  nourished  in  your 
bosom  the  snakes  that  are  now  stinging  you." 

"  That's  home  as  well  as  true,  MaRter,"  replied  his  companion ;  ^  but,  by 
your  leave,  you  have  nursed  in  your  bosom  one  groat  goodly  snake  that  has 
swallowed  all  the  rest,  and  is  as  sure  to  devour  you  as  my  half  doicn  are  to 
make  a  meal  on  all  that's  left  of  Bucklaw,  which  is  but  what  lies  between 
bonnet  and  boot-heeL" 

'**  I  must  not,"  answered  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  **  challenge  the  free- 
dom of  speech  in  which  I  have  net  example.  What,  to  speak  without  a 
metaphor,  do  you  call  this  monstrous  paMion,  which  you  charge  me  with 
fostering?" 

"  Revenge,  my  good  sir,  revenge ;  which,  if  it  be  as  gentlemanlike  a  sin 
M  vine  and  wassail,  with  their  ei  ccdcras^  is  equally  unchristian ;  and  not 
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BO  bloo<Iless.    It  is  bettor  breaking  a  pork-pale,  to  watch  a  doe  or 
than  U)  slioot  an  old  man/' 

*'I  diMiy  the  purposo,''  said  tho  Master  of  Rsrcntwood.  '*0a  mj  soiiL 
I  had  no  «uch  iDtoiUion ;  1  mount  but  to  confront  the  0]'ipr«fff4»r  ere  I  left 
my  native  hind,  and  ui>braid  him  with  his  tyranny  axMl  it*  cunscqucnoML 
I  would  have  stated  my  wrongs  so  that  they  would  Iulto  shaken  bim  aoul 
within  him.'' 

"  Yon''  aa^wercd  Bncklaw,  "  and  be  would  hare  collared  ^ou,  and  cried 
help,  and  tlien  you  would  hsvve  shaken  the  soul  out  of  him,  I  suppoae. 
Your  very  look  and  manner  would  have  frightened  the  old  man  to  death." 

**  Consider  tho  jHrovocatioi^"  anttwered  KaycnBwoo<l  —  **  consider  the  ruin 
and  death  procured  tuid  caused  by  his  liard-hcartud  cruelty  —  an  ancienfe 
house  destroyed,  an  afiVx^tionate  Cather  murdered  I  Why»  in  our  old  Scot- 
tish days,  he  that  sat  (juiet  under  tmch  wrongs,  would  have  been  hold  noithev 
fit  to  back  a  friend  nor  face  a  foe." 

**  Well,  Master,  I  am  ^ad  to  sec  tluit  the  devl}  deals  as  cvnningl^  with 
other  folk  as  he  dcaU  with  me ;  for  whenever  I  am  about  to  conunit  any 
folly,  lie  persuades  mo  it  i»  tho  most  necesyary,  gallant,  geuUrnionliko  tiling 
on  earth,  and  I  am  up  to  saddlegirths  in  tlie  liog  U'fbre  I  see  that  the  ground 

is  soft.    And  you.  Master,  mrgkit  have  tar  nod  out  a  murd a  hoiuicide, 

just  out  of  pure  respect  for  your  fatlicr's  memory.'' 

**  There  is  more  senso  in  your  Luiguage^  Buelkhvw,"  replied  the  Master, 
**  than  might  have  been  expected  fn)m  your  conduct.  It  is  too  true,  out 
yicce  steal  apon  us  in  forms  outwardly  a»  fair  aH  tliosc  of  the  demons  whom 
the  superstitious  represent  as  intriguing  with  tho  human  race,  and  are  not 
discovered  in  their  native  hideousuess  until  we  have  clasped  them  in  ouv 


arms." 


**  But  we  ma^  throw  them  from  us,  though,"  said  Bucklaw,  *'  and  thai  im 
what  I  shall  tluirk  of  doing  one  of  tlicse  days, — that  is,  when  old  JLiady  Gi^ 
nington  dies." 

**  iUd  you  ever  hear  the  ertpression  of  the  English  divine  ?'*  said  Rayen^ 
DTood — '*  *  Hell  is  mved  with  got^d  i ntcut ions'— iu»  nuicli  i\a  to  say,  they  ar« 
iuor*>i  often  fonned  than  executeiL" 

'*  Well,"  replied  Buckkiw,  *'  but  I  will  begin  this  Wetmt^d  ivight,  and  ImTC 
determined  not  to  drink  above  one  quart  ot  wine,  unless  your  claret  be  of 
extraordinary  quality." 

"  You  will  find  littlo  to  tompt  you  at  Wolfs  Crag."  said  tlie  Master.  *' 
know  not  that  I  can  promise  you  more  than  the  shelter  of  my  roof;  all,  v 
more  than  all,  onr  stock  of  wine  and  proyisions  was  exhausted  at  the  ^ 


occasiOB." 
«< 


Long  may  it  be  ere  proyision  is  needed  for  the  like  purpose,"  ant' 
Bucklaw ;  "  but  you  should  not  drink  up  the  last  flask  at  a  dirge ;  tl 
ill  luck  in  that.'' 

"There  is  ill  luck,  I  think,  in  whatoyor  belongs  to  me,"  said  R' 
wood.    "  But  yonder  i»  AVolTs  Crag,  and  wluitevcr  it  sdll  contain 
your  serrice." 

The  roar  of  the  sea  hofl  long  announced  their  approach  to  the 
tho  summit  of  which,  like  the  nest  of  some  sea-eagle,  the  foumk 
fortalice  luftd  perched  his  eyry.    The  pale  moon,  which  had  hitba 
contending  with  flitting  clouds,  now  shone  out,  and  gave  them  a  \v 
solitary  and  naked  tower,  situated  on  a  projecting  cliff  that  l)eetl 
Germ!in  Ocean.    On  tliree  sides  the  rock  was  precipitous ;  on  t 
which  was  that  towards  tho  land,  it  hod  been  originally  fisnced  I 
ficial  ditch  and  drawbridge,  bat  the  latter  was  broken  down  andru 
tho  former  had  been  in  part  filled  up,  so  as  to  allow  passage  fbr  o 
into  the  narrow  court-yard,  encircled  on  two  sides  with  low 
•tables,  partly  ruinous,  and  closed  on  the  landward  front  by  o 
«ia«l  wad^  whde  the  remaining  side  of  the  quadrangle  was  occi 
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tower  itself^  which,  tall  and  narrow,  and  built  of  a  greyish  stono,  stood 
elimracring  in  the  moonlight,  like  the  sheeted  spectre  of  some  huge  giant 
A  wilder  or  more  disconsolate  dwelling  it  was  perhaps  difficult  to  conceive. 
The  sombrous  and  heavy  sound  of  the  billows,  successively  dashing  against 
the  rocky  beach  at  a  pmound  distance  beneath,  was  to  the  car  what  the 
landscape  was  to  the  e^  —  a  symbol  of  unvaHed  and  monotonous  melan- 
choly, not  unmingled  with  horror. 

Although  the  ni^ht  was  not  far  advanced,  there  was  no  sign  of  living 
inhabiti^nt  about  this  forlorn  abode,  excepting  that  one,  and  only  one,  of  the 
narrow  and  stanchelled  windows  which  appeared  at  irregular  heights  and 
distances  in  the  walls  of  the  building,  showed  a  small  glimmer  of  hght 

"  Thero,'^  said  Ravenswood,  **  sits  the  only  male  domestic  that  remains  to 
the  house  of  Kavenswood ;  and  it  is  well  that  he  does  remain  there,  since 
otherwise,  we  had  little  hope  to  find  either  light  or  fire.  But  follow  me 
cautiously ;  the  road  is  narrow,  and  admits  only  one  horse  in  fronf 

In  eifect,  the  path  led  along  a  kind  of  isthmus,  at  the  peninsular  oxtremitv 
of  which  the  tower  waa  situated,  with  tlmt  exclusive  attention  to  strength 
and  security,  in  preference  to  every  circumstance  of  convonichce,  which 
dictated  to  the  Scottish  barons  the  choice  of  their  situations,  as  well  as  their 
style  of  building. 

By  adopting  the  cautious  mode  of  approach  recommended  by  the  proprie- 
tor of  this  wild  hold,  they  entered  the  courtHvard  in  safety.  But  it  was  long 
ere  the  efforts  of  Ravenswood,  though  loudly  exerted  by  knocking  at  the 
low-browed  entrance,  and  repeated  shouts  to  Caleb  to  open  the  gate  and 
admit  them,  received  any  answer. 

''  The  V  M  man  must  be  departed,"  he  began  to  say,  **  or  fallen  into  some 
fit ;  for  the  noise  I  have  made  would  have  waked  the  seven  sleepers." 

At  length  a  timid  and  hesitating  voice  replied, — "Master — Master  of 
Ravenswood,  is  it  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  I,  Caleb ;  open  the  door  quickly." 

**  But  is  it  you  in  very  blood  and  body  ?  For  I  would  sooner  face  fifty 
deevils  as  my  master's  ghaist,  or  even  his  wraith, — wherefore,  aroint  ye,  if 
ye  were  ten  times  my  master,  unless  ye  come  in  bodily  shape,  lith  and 
limb." 

"It  is  I,  you  old  fool,"  answered  Ravenswood,  " in  bodily  shape,  and 
alive,  save  that  I  am  half  dead  with  cold." 

The  light  at  the  upper  window  disappeared,  and  glancing  from  loop-hole 
to  loop-hole  in  slow  succession,  gave  intimation  that  the  bearer  was  in  the 
act  01  descending,  with  great  deliberation,  a  winding  staircase  occupying 
one  of  the  turrets  which  graced  the  angles  of  the  old  tower.  The  tarainess 
of  his  descent  extracted  some  exclamations  of  impatience  from  Ravenswood, 
and  several  oaths  from  his  less  patient  and  more  mercurial  companion. 
Caleb  again  paused  ere  he  unbolted  the  door,  and  once  more  asked^  if  they 
were  men  of  mould  that  demanded  entrance  at  this  time  of  ni^ht  ? 

"  Were  I  near  you,  you  old  fool,"  said  Bucklaw,  "  I  would  give  you  suffi* 
eient  proofs  of  my  bodily  condition." 

"  Open  the  gate,  Caleb,"-  said  his  master,  in  a  more  soothing  tone,  partly 
from  his  regard  to  the  ancient  and  faithful  seneschal,  partly  perhaps  because 
ho  thought  that  angry  words  would  1>e  thrown  away,  so  long  as  Caleb  had  a 
stout  iron-clenched  oaken  door  betwixt  his  person  and  the  speakers. 

At  length  Caleb,  with  a  trembling  hand,  undid  the  bars,  opened  the  heavy 
door,  and  stood  before  them,  exhibiting  his  thin  grey  hairs,  bald  forehead, 
and  sharp  high  features,  illuminated  by  a  quivering  lamp  which  ho  held  in 
one  hana,  while  he  shaded  and  protected  its  flame  with  tlio  other.  The 
timorous  courteous  glance  which  lie  throw  around  him  —  the  effect  of  the 
partial  light  upon  his  white  hair  and  illumined  features,  might  have  mado 
a  good  painting ;  but  our  travcllors  wore  too  impatient  for  sccuritv  against 
the  rising  storm,  to  permit  them  to  indulge  tnemseke*  \\^^v».4>i\siS{:^'^i:iSk 
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pictnresM^Tic.  "Is  it  yon.  my  dear  mftstcr?  in  it  you  yonrsnlf,  indeed f 
exclaimed  the  old  doinefitie.  ***  I  am  wae  yc  pukl  hac  sluiJc  waiting  at  tout 
ain  (;ato ;  hut  wha  hud  hac  tlv>ii;;ht  o*  nccinp;  ye  mti  sane,  and  a  artrangt 
gontleiuan  with  a —  ( Ilorc  he  exclaimed  ai)art,  a»  it  were,  and  to  some  inmata 
of  the  tiiwer,  in  a  "voice  not  meant  to  ho  heard  by  thone  in  th«»  «iurt— 
3Iy8lc — MvMie,  woman t  9tir  i^r  denr  life,  and  get  tlie  fire  mended;  take 
tht*  auld  triree-Ie;:^?d  8t4K)],  or  ony  thinp:  that'M  readiest  that  will  makes 
lowc.) — I  doulit  we  are  bnt  nuirW  providwi,  no  expectin;^  yo  this  some 
months,  when  d<.nihtless  ve  waa  hac  l)e<*n  nccciTcd  confurm  tiU  Toar  rank,  as 
gudo  ripht  is ;  but  natlx'leeH " 

'*  Xutholo88y  Caleb/'  oaid  the  MaMer,  "we  muiit  have  oar  horses  put  ap« 
and  ourselves  too,  the  In'Mt  way  wo  can.  1  hope  yon  are  nul  sorry  to  see 
mc  8«x>ner  than  you  expeetcd  ? 

"  Sf>rry,  my  lord  1 — I  am  Fiire  ye  sail  aye  be  my  Inrd  wi'  hoaest  folk,  aa 
your  noble  ancestors  hac  b^Tn  tliepc  thn»e  hnndre<l  years,  and  nerer  asked 
a  whif!;*B  leave.  Sorry  to  pt^o  the  I/ord  of  RavenMrofMl  at  ane  o'  his  un 
castles  I — (Then  ng;nin  apart  to  his  anwen  a^^ciikto  Itehind  1  ho  screen — 
Mysie,  kill  the  broud-hen  without  thinking  twice  on  it ;  let  there  care  thai 
co'nKJ  ahint.)  —  N'o  to  say  it'hoar  Vst  dwelling/'  he  added,  tamin;^  to  Buck- 
laAv;  "but  just  a  ntrength  fur  the  Lord  of  Kavenswiwd  to  Mee  nntil, — thai 
is,  not  to  JicCf  bnt  to  retrt»at  until  iu  trooblous  time^,  like  the  prc9«Tit,  when 
it  was  ill  convenient  for  him  to  live  farther  in  the  eonntry  in  onr  of  his 
better  and  mair  principal  manors ;  bnt.  for  its  antiquity,  maist  folk  think 
that  the  outside  of  Wolf's  Crapj  is  worthy  of  a  lur^e  j^erusal." 

**  And  you  arc  determined  w«'  shall  have  time  to  aiake  it,"  said  Karena- 
woo^l,  somewhat  amused  with  tho  eihiftH  the  oM  lYian  n?ed  to  detain  them 
without  doors,  until  his  confederate  Mysie  had  made  lier  preparations 
within. 

"  0,  never  mind  the  outside  of  the  honse,  my  pood  friend/'  said  Backlaw  ; 
"let's  see  tho  inside,  and  let  our  horses  see  the  stable,  that's  all." 

"0  yes,  sir — ay,  sir  —  anqucstionably,  sir  —  my  lord  and  ony  of  his 
honourable  companions " 

"  But  our  horses,  my  oUl  friend  —  our  horRe» ;  they  will  }^  dead-foundered 
by  standing  hero  in  the  cold  after  ridinp  hard,  and  mine  is  too  good  to  \m 
spoiled ;  therefore,  once  more,  our  horses,"  exelarmed  Bucklaw. 

"True — ay — your  horses — yes — I  will  call  the  grooms :"  and  sturdily 
did  Caleb  roar  till  the  old  tower  rang  again, — "John — William — Sa«n« 
dcrs  I — Tho  lads  arc  gane  out,  or  sleeping/'  he  observed,  after  pausing  for 
an  answer,  which  he  knew  that  ho  had  no  human  chance  of  recciring.  '*A' 
gacs  wrang  when  the  Master^s  out  by ;  but  I'll  take  core  o'  year  cattfe 
iuyscll/' 

*"  I  think  you  had  bettor,"  said  Ravenswood, "  otherwise  I  see  Iftile  chanev 
of  their  Y)oing  attended  to  at  all." 


tone, 

on 

Ices  I  can  tell." 

*'  Well,  well,  never  mind/'  said  his  master ;  "  go  to  the  stable.  There  is 
hay  and  corn,  I  trust  V 

"  Ou  ay,  plenty  of  hay  and  com ;"  this  was  utten^  boldly  and  a1ond» 
and,  iu  a  lower  tone,  "there  was  some  half-fous  o'  aits,  and  some  taits  o^ 
mcatlow  hay,  Icfl  after  tho  burial." 

"Very  well,"  said  Ravenswood,  taking  tho  lamp  from  bis  domeatie's 
unwilling  hand,  "  I  will  show  the  stranger  up  stairs  myself." 

'*  I  canna  think  o'  that,  my  lord ;  —  if  ye  wa^l  but  have  five  minutes,  or 
ten  minutes,  or,  at  maist,  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  patience,  and  look  at  the 
fine  moonlight  prospect  of  the  Bass  and  North-Berwick  Law  till  I  sort  tho 
hoi-ses,  I  would  marshal  yc  up,  as  reason  is  yo  suld  be  marshalled,  your 
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lordsbip  and  your  honourable  yisitor.    And  I  hae  lockit  up  the  siller  can*  : 
dlesticks,  ana  the  lamp  U  not  fit *' 

*'  It  will  do  very  well  in  the  meantime,"  said  Rarenswood,  *'  and  joil 
will  have  no  difficulty  for  want  of  light  in  the  stablOf  for,  if  I  recollect 
half  the  roof  is  off." 

"  Very  true,  my  lord,"  replied  the  trusty  adherent,  and  with  ready  wit 
instantly  added,  **  and  the  lasy  sclater  loons  haye*^eTer  come  to  put  it  on 
a'  this  while,  your  lordship." 

'*  If  I  were  disposed  to  jest  at  the  calamities  of  my  house,"  said  Rayens* 
wood,  as  he  led  the  way  up  stairs,  **  poor  old  OtUeb  would  furnish  me  with 
ample  means.  His  passion  consists  in  representing  things  about  our 
miserable  mertage,  not  as  they  are,  but  as,  in  nis  opinion,  they  ou^t  to  be ; 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  been  often  diverted  with  the  poor  wretch's 
expedients  to  supply  what  he  th^ght  was  essential  for  the  credit  of  the 
family,  and  his  still  more  generous  apologies  lor  the  want  of  those  articles 
for  which  his  ingenuity  could  discover  no  substitute.  But  though  the 
tower  is  none  of  uio  largest,  I  shall  have  some  trouble  without  him^  find 
the  apartment  in  which  there  is  a  fire." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  hall.  **  Hero,  at  least,"  he 
said,  "  there  is  neither  hearth  nor  harbour." 

It  was  indeed  a  scene  of  desolation.  A  larcc  vaulted  room,  the  beams 
of  which,  combined  like  those  of  Wcstminstcr-Uall,  were  rudely  carved  at 
the  extremities,  remained  nearly  in  the  situation  in  which  it  had  been  left 
after  the  entertainment  at  Allan  Lord  Ravenswood's  funeral.  Overturned 
pitchers,  and  black  jacks,  and  pewter  stoups,  and  flaeons,  still  encumbered 
the  large  oaken  table ;  passes,  those  more  perishable  implements  of  con- 
viviality, many  of  which  had  been  voluntarily  sacrificed  by  the  quests  in 
their  enthusiastic  pledges  to  favourite  toasts,  strewed  the  stone  floor  with 
their  fragments.  As  for  the  articles  of  plate  lent  for  the  purpose  by  friends 
and  kinslblk,  those  had  been  carefully  withdrawn  so  soon  as  the  ostenta- 
tious display  of  festivity,  equally  unnecessary  and  strangely  timed,  had 
been  made  and  ended.  Nothing,  in  short,  remained  that  indicated  wealth ; 
all  the  signs  were  those  of  recent  wastefulness,  and  present  desolation. 
The  black  cloth  hangings,  which,  on  the  late  mournful  occasion,  replaced 
the  tattered  moth-eaten  tapestries,  had  been  partly  pulled  down,  and, 
dangling  from  the  wall  in  irre^lar  festoons,  disclosed  the  rough  stone- 
work of  the  building,  unsmoothed  either  b^  plaster  or  the  chisel.  The 
seats  thrown  down,  or  left  in  disorder,  intimated  the  careless  confusion 
which  had  concluded  the  mournful  revel.  **  This  room,"  said  Ravenswood, 
holding  up  the  lamp  —  *'this  room,  Mr.  Uayston,  was  riotous  when  it 
should  have  been  sad ;  it  is  a  just  retribution  that  it  should  now  be  sad 
when  it  ought  to  be  cheerful." 

They  lefl  this  disconsolate  apartment,  and  went  up  stairs,  where,  after 
opening  one  or  two  doors  in  vain,  Ravenswood  led  the  way  into  a  little 
matted  anteroom,  in  which,  to  their  great  joy,  they  found  a  tolerable  good 
fire,  which  Mysie,  by  some  such  expedient  as  Caleb  had  suggested,  had 
supplied  with  a  reasonable  quantity  of  fuel.  Glad  at  the  heart  to  see  more 
of  comfort  than  the  castle  had  yet  seemed  to  offer,  Bucklaw  rubbed  his 
hands  heartily  over  the  fire,  and  now  listened  with  more  oomplacency  to 
the  apologies  which  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  offered.  "Comfort,"  he 
said,  "  I  cannot  provide  for  jou,  for  I  have  it  not  for  myself;  it  is  long 
since  these  walls  have  known  it,  if,  indeed,  they  were  ever  acquainted  wiw 
it.     Shelter  and  safety,  I  think,  I  can  promise  you." 

"  Excellent  matters.  Master,"  replied  Bucklaw,  **  and  with  a  mouthful  of 
food  and  wine,  positively  all  I  can  require  to-night." 

"  I  fear,"  said  the  Master,  **  your  supper  will  be  a  poor  one :  I  hear  the 
matter  in  discussion  betwixt  Caleb  and  Mysio.  Poor  Balderston  is  sotivvss- 
thing  deaf,  amongst  his  other  accompiishmontA,  %^  \.>a3a.\»  vaxwOa.  ^'v  N[^aa^\»» 
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meanfl  nhould  be  spoken  asldo  la  ovorhoard  hj  the  whole  audience,  and 
espocinlly  l^y  thnso  from  whuni  hn  is  inMsst  auxious  to  conceal  his  priTata 
niftTuouvros — Hark  1*' 

They  I  intoned,  and  heard  the  old  domoHtie's  \im^  in  oonvcmatioii  with 
Mysic  to  the  follo\iriii;r  ciTi'ot.  *' Jutft  inak  the  )>cst  o%  mak  the  bent  o\ 
woman  ;  it's  easy  to  put  a  fair  faro  on  ony  thing." 

'*]iut  the  auld  brorxl-heu!  —  she'll  be  as  teugh  as  bow-strings  and  bend 
leather  1*' 

•*iSay  ye  made  a  mistake  —  pay  ye  made  a  mistake,  Mysie,"  replied  the 
faithful  seneschal, ' in  a  sootliiii;;  and  undertone«l  voice;  **  tak  it  a'  on 
your^el! ;  never  let  the  credit  o'  the  house  Fuffer." 

**liiit  the  broo'l-hen,"  r'.'nionstrated  Mysic, — **ou,  she's  sitting  somo  gate 
aneath  the  dais  in  the  hall,  and  I  am  fean.^d  to  pna  in  in  the  dark  fiir  the 
bo;;le ;  and  if  I  didna  see  the  lio;;!e,  1  could  as  ill  see  the  hen.  for  it's  pit 
uiirk,  and  there's  no  an(»ther  light  in  the  house,  save  that  very  blessed  lamp 
whilk  tlio  Master  has  in  his  ain  hand.  And  if  I  h:id  the  hon,  she's  tu  pa  , 
tiud  to  draw,  and  to  drcMs ;  how  can  1  do  that,  and  them  sitting  by  the  only 
fire  we  have  ?*' 

**  Weel,  weel,  Mvsie,"  said  the  Imtler,  **  bide  yc  there  a  wee,  and  I'll  try 
to  get  the  lamp  wiletl  away  frae  them." 

Accordingly,  Caleb  Ualderpton  entered  the  apartment,  little  aware  that 
»o  much  of  liis  bv-nlav  ha<l  Ix'on  audible  thero.  '*W«'ll,  Caleb,  mv  old 
friend,  is  there  any  chance  of  supper?''  said  the  Master  of  Kavenswoiid. 

**  Chiuyx  of  supper,  vour  loriltiiip?"  said  Caleb,  with  an  emphasis  of 
strong  scorn  at  the  implied  doubt, — "  How  should  there  lx»  ony  question  of 
that,  and  us  in  your  lordship's  house?  —  Chancn  of  sujiper,  indeed  !  —  But 
ye'll  no  lie  for  butcher  meat?  ThenVs  walth  o'  fat  |>oultry,  ready  either  for 
spit  or  brander — The  fat  cajujn,  Myeie !"  he  addcnl,  calling  out  as  boldly  as 
it  such  a  thing  had  Iteen  in  existenire. 

**  Quito  unnecessary,"  said  Bucklaw,  who  dwrne^l  himself  bound  in 
courtesy  to  relievo  some  part  of  the  anxious  butler's  perplexity,  "if  yo« 
have  any  thing  cold,  or  a  morsel  of  bn^ad." 

**Tlio  best  of  bannw'ksl"  exclaimed  Caleb,  much  relievKnl:  "and  for 
cauUl  meat,  a'  that  we  hoc  is  cauUl  eneugh,  —  liowb«*it  mnist  of  the  cauld 
meat  and  pastry  was  gien  to  tlie  ])uir  folk  after  the  ceremony  of  interment^ 
as  gude  reiLson  was ;  nevertheless " 

'*  Como,  Caleb,"  said  the  Master  of  ]lavenswoo<l,  "  I  must  cut  this  matter 
short.  This  is  thc^oung  laird  of  Bucklaw ;  lie  is  under  hiding,  and  there- 
fore, you  know 

**  llo'U  be  nac  nicer  tlian  your  lonlship'a  honour,  Tsc  warrant,"  answered 
Caleb,  cheerfully,  with  a  nod  of  intellig«»nce ;  "  1  am  sorry  that  the  centle- 
luan  is  under  distress,  but  I  am  blitho  that  he  canna  say  muckle  again  onr 
Ifousc-keeping,  for  I  believe  his  ain  pinches  may  match  ours  :  —  no  that  we 
are  pinched,  thank  God,"  he  added,  retracting  the  admission  wliich  ho  had 
made  in  his  first  burst  of  joy,  **  but  nac  doubt  we  are  waur  alT  than  we  hae 
been,  or  suld  be.    And  for  eating,  —  what  signifies  telling  a  lee?  there's 
just  the  hinder  end  of  the  niutti>n-ham  that  has  Ikh^u  but  three  times  on  the 
table,  and  the  nearer  the  bane  the  sweeter,  a,s  vimr  honours  weel  ken ;  and 
— there's  the  heel  of  the  ewe  milk  kebbuck,  wi'  a  bit  of  nice  butter,  and— ^ 
and  —  that's  a'  that's  to  trust  to."     And  with  great  alacrity  ho  producec 
his  Blonder  stock  of  provisiims,  and  placed  them  with  much  formality  upoi 
a  small  round  table  betwixt  the  two  gentlemen,  who  were  not  detcrrec 
either  l^y  the  homely  quality  or  limited  quantity  of  the  repast  from  doing  i1 
full  justice.     Caleb  in  the  meanwhile  waited  (m  them  with  f^avc  officious' 
ncris,  as  if  anxious  to  make  up,  by  his  own  respectful  assiduity,  for  ths 
want  of  all  otlnT  attentiance. 

Diit,  alas !  how  little  on  such  occasions  can  f«;rm,  however  anxiously  and 
scrupulously  observed,  supply  the  lack  of  substjuitial  faio  I    Bucklaw/ who 
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had  eagerly  eaten  a  consideraible  portion  of  the  thrice^acked  mutton-ham, 
now  began  to  demand  ale. 

"  I  wadna  just  presume  to  recommend  our  ale/'  said  Caleb ;  "  the  maut 
was  ill  made,  and  there  was  awfii'  thunner  last  week ;  but  siccan  water  as 
the  Tower  well  has  ^e'll  seldom  see,  Bucklaw,  and  that  Tse  engja^  for." 

''But  if  your  ale  is  bad,  you  can  let  us  have  some  wine/'  saidBucklaw, 
making  a  grimace  at  the  mention  of  the  pure  element  which  Caleb  so  ear* 
ncstly  recommended. 

*'  Wine  r'  answered  Caleb,  undauntedly,  **  enough  of  wine ;  it  was  but 
twa  days  syne— wae's  me  for  the  cause — there  was  as  much  wine  drunk  in 
this  house  as  would  have  floated  a  pinnace.  There  never  was  lack  of  wine 
at  Wolf  s  Crag." 

"  Do  fetch  us  some  then,"  said  his  master,  **  instead  of  talking  about  it." 
And  Caleb  boldly  departed. 

Every  expended  butt  in  the  old  cellar  did  he  set  a-tilt,  and  shake  with  the 
desperate  expectation  of  collecting  enough  of  the  grounds  of  claret  to  fill  the 
large  pewter  measure  which  he  carried  in  his  hand.  Alas  I  each  had  been 
too  devoutly  drained ;  and,  with  all  the  squeezing  and  manoeuvring  which 
his  craft  as  a  butier  sugj^ested,  he  could  only  collect  about  half  a  quart  that 
seemed  presentable.  otUl,  however,  Citieb  was  too  good  a  gen'eral  to  re- 
nounce tne  field  without  a  strata^m  to  cover  his  retreat.  He  undauntedly 
throw  down  an  empty  flagon,  as  if  he  had  stumbled  at  the  entrance  of  the 
apartment ;  called  upon  Mysie  to  wipe  up  the  wine  that  had  never  been 
spilt,  and  placing  the  other  vessel  on  tne  table,  hoped  there  was  still  enough 
left  for  their  honours.  Thoro  was  indeed ;  for  even  Bucklaw,  a  sworn  friend 
to  the  grape,  found  no  encouragement  to  renew  his  first  attack  on  the  vintage 
of  Wolfs  Crag,  but  contented  nimself,  however  reluctantly,  with  a  draught 
of  fair  water.  Arrangements  were  now  made  for  his  repose ;  and  as  the 
secret  chamber  was  assi^ed  for  this  purpose,  it  furnished  Caleb  with  a 
first-rate  and  most  plausiblo  apology  for  sQl  deficiencies  of  furniture,  bed* 
ding,  &c, 

''For  wha,"  said  ho,  "  would  have  thought  of  the  secret  chaumer  beins 
needed  ?  it  has  not  been  used  since  the  time  of  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy,  and 
I  durst  never  let  a  woman  ken  of  the  entrance  to  it,  or  your  honour  will 
allow  that  it  wad  not  hao  been  a  secret  chaumer  lang.' 


^V>^l^^«^^^^^^«'^^«^«^^«^lM^l^r>^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^/^^/%^A# 


The  hearth  in  hall  was  black  and  dead, 

No  bonnl  waft  di$ht  in  bower  within, 

Nur  merry  bowl,  nor  welcome  bed ; 

**  iiere'a  aorry  cheer,"  quoth  the  Heir  of  linnfa; 

OldBailab. 

The  feelings  of  the  prodigal  Heir  of  Linne,  as  expressed  in  that  excellent 
old  song,  when,  afVer  dissipating  his  whole  fortune,  he  found  himself  the 
deserted  inhabitant  of  "  the  lonely  lodge,"  misht  perhaps  have  some  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  Master  oi'^Kavenswood  in  his  deserted  mansion  of 
Wolfs  Crag.  The  blaster,  however,  had  this  advantage  over  the  spend- 
thrift in  the  legend,  that  if  ho  was  in  similar  distress,  ho  could  not  impute 
it  to  his  own  imprudence.  Ilis  misery  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by 
his  father,  and,  jomcd  to  his  high  blood,  and  to  a  tide  whlcLtbj^<^f!fQ3^«:fs«^ 
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lul^^ht  ^ivOf  or  the  churlish  withhold  nt  thoir  pleasure,  it  ttim  the  whole  in- 
h'TitiiiK'*.'  h«*  had  dcrivcMl  fn)ni  his  arn»r'strj-. 

l*prliaj»fl  this  mclanclmlv,  y'*t  consulutorv  rpflcotion,  croswHl  tho  mind  <*f 
tho  unfurtuimtn  3'0un<!;  noLh'inan  with  a  liroatliinp;  of  onniftirt.  Favourable 
to  f:ihn  rcfloctioii,  as  wrll  as  to  tin*  Musics,  tho  luorniii;;,  while  it  diRpoUpd 
thn  Hhail«^!*  of  niji^ht,  liad  a  composing  ami  H<^dativo  effort  «pon  the  rtorniT 
passions  hy  which  the  Mjwter  of  Kavt^nswond  had  In^en  njritatcd  dii  the  pre- 
ct'dinjc  day.  Ho  now  fvlt  hinisolf  ohh*  ti)  analyse  the  difff'n»nt  fi-elinp*  hj 
which  ho  Vafl  a^tatinl,  an<l  much  rciiolved  to  combat  and  to  kuIxIuc  thoiu. 
Tho  moniing,  which  hail  arisen  calm  and  ))ri;cht,  gave  a  (deasaiit  effect  even 
to  tlio  waste  moorland  view  wliioh  was  8Ccn  from  the  castlo  on  lookinc  to 
the  landward;  and  the  f^loriouR  r>ci>an,  crisped  with  a  tliousand  rinpung 
waves  of  silver,  extended  on  the  other  side,  in  awful  yet  complacent 
majesty,  to  the  ver;^e  of  the  liorizon.  With  piich  scenos  (»f  calm  Puhlimitr 
the  human  heart  sympathizes  even  in  its  most  disturlieil  moods,  and  dccdi 
of  honour  and  virtue  are  inspired  hy  lli«'ir  majestic  influonee. 

To  seek  out  Bucklaw  in  the  retniat  whirh  lie  had  affonhnl  liim  wan  the 
first  oceupatiou  of  the  IMaster,  after  he  had  )M»rft>rmed,  witli  a  scrutiny  un- 
usually severe,  the  im]>ortant  task  of  st'lf-examination.  "  How  now,  fiuok- 
law?"*was  his  moniin;;'s  salutation — "  lu)W  liko  you  the  couch  in  which  the 
exiled  Earl  of  Angus  <mce  slept  in  security,  wlien  he  wan  pursued  hjr  the 
full  energ\'  of  a  king's  resentmeut  ?*' 

*•  L-mph  I"  r«?turncd  the  sh^ttjM'r  awakened  ;  "  I  have  little  to  complain  of 
where  so  great  a  man  was  nunrtefed  hefore  me,  only  tlie  mattress  wn«  of 
the  hanlest,  the  vault  somewhat  damp,  tlit^  rats  rather  more  mutinous  than 
I  would  have  expected  fn>m  the  state  «if  I'alol/s  lardor;  and  if  there  had 
been  shuttf>rs  to  that  gratetl  window,  f»r  a  eurtain  to  the  IhhI,  I  should  think 
it,  upon  the  whole,  an  imj)rovement  in  your  aeeomnnMlatioiis." 

"It  is,  to  l>e  sure,  forlorn  enough,*'  haid  the  Master,  looking  around  tlie 
Rmall  vault ;  **  but  if  yon  will  rise  and  leave  it,  Cah'b  will  endeavour  to 
find  vou  a  Iw^tter  bn^akVast  than  your  supper  i>f  last  night." 

**  Way,  let  it  be  no  better,"  said  Buck  law,  getting  up,  and  endeavouring 
to  drosshimself  as  well  as  the  obscurity  of  the  place  would  permit, — ••  let 
it,  I  say,  1m>  no  better,  if  you  mean  me  to  iHTseven*  in  my  j>roposed  refor- 
mation. The  very  roculleetion  of  Calel/s  lH»v<'rage  has  don**  more  to  8a|H 
press  my  h>nging  to  o])en  the  day  with  a  morning-4lraught  than  twentj 
Bermons  would  have  done.  And  vou,  jNIastiT,  have  you  Is'wi  able  to  nva 
1)att]e  valiantly  to  your  }M>som-snaLc?  You  sre  1  am  in  tlio  way  of  KmoUun^ 
ing  my  vipers  one  by  one." 

**  I  have  commenced  the  battle,  at  least,  Bucklaw,  and  1  have  had  a  fair 
vision  of  an  angel  who  descended  to  mv  assistance,"  re)dir>d  the  Master. 

"  \Vo*H  me !"  said  his  guest,  **  no  vision  can  1  expect,  unless  my  aun^ 
Lady  Girnington,  should  betake  herself  to  the  tomb:  and  then  it  would  be 
the  substance  of  her  heritage  rather  than  the  appearance  <»f  her  phantom 
that  I  should  consider  as  the  support  of  my  good  resolutions,  but  this 
same  breakfast,  Master, — does  the  doer  that  is  to  make  the  pasty  run  yet 
on  foot,  as  the  ballad  has  it  V 

" I  will  inquire  into  that  matter,"  said  his  entertainer;  and  leaving  the 
apartment,  ho  went  in  search  of  Caleb,  whom,  alter  s(miti  difficulty,  he 
found  in  an  obscure  sort  of  dungeon,  which  had  been  in  former  times  the 
buttery  of  the  castle.  Hero  the  old  man  was  employed  busily  in  the  doubfr 
ful  task  of  burnishing  a  pewter  flagon  until  it  should  take  the  hue  and 
bianco  of  silver-plate.  **  I  tliink  it  may  do — I  think  it  might  pass,  if  th 
winna  bring  it  ower  muckle  in  the  light  </  the  window!"  were  the  ejar 
tions  which  ho  muttered  from  time  to  time,  as  if  to  encourage  himscl 
his  undertakings  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  voice  of  his  ma 
**  Take  this,"  said  the  Master  of  Itavenswood,  ***  and  get  what  is  nocos 
for  the  family/'    And  with  thcso  words  ho  gavo  to  tlio  old  butler  tho  p 
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which  hod  on  the  preceding  evening  so  narrowly  escaped  the  fangs  of  Craig« 
engelt.  The  old  man  shook  his  silvery  and  thin  locks,  and  looked  with  an 
expression  of  the  most  heartfelt  anguish  at  his  master  as  he  weighed  in  his 
hand  the  slender  treasure,  and  said  in  a  sorrowful  voice,  "  And  is  this  a' 
tliat'sleftr 

*'  All  that  is  left  at  present,"  said  the  Master,  afifecting  more  cheerfulness 
than  perhaps  he  really  felt,  "  is  just  tlie  green  purse  and  the  wee  pickle 
gowd,  as  the  old  song  says ;  but  we  shall  do  better  one  day,  Caleb/' 

"  Before  that  day  comes,"  said  Caleb,  "  I  doubt  there  will  be  an  end  of  an 
auld  sang,  and  an  auld  serving-man  to  boot.  But  it  disna  become  me  to 
speak  that  gate  to  your  honour,  and  you  looking  sao  pale.  Tak  back  the 
purse,  and  keep  it  to  be  making  a  show  before  company ;  for  if  your  honour 
would  just  tak  a  bidding,  and  be  whiles  taking  it  out  oibre  folk  and  puttins 
it  up  again,  there's  naebody  would  refuse  us  trust,  for  a'  that's  come  ana 
gane  yet." 

"  But,  Caleb,"  siud  the  Master,  "  I  still  intend  to  leave  this  country  very 
soon,  and  I  desire  to  do  so  with  the  reputation  of  an  honest  man,  leavmg  no 
debt  behind  me,  at  least  of  my  own  contracting." 

"  And  gude  right  ye  suld  gang  away  as  a  true  man,  and  so  ye  shall ;  for 
auld  Caleb  can  tak  the  wyto  of  whatever  is  taen  on  for  the  house,  and  then 
it  jnrill  be  a'  just  ae  man's  burden ;  and  I  will  live  just  as  weel  in  the  tol- 
booth  as  out  of  it,  and  the  credit  of  the  family  will  be  a'  safe  and  sound." 

The  Master  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  make  Caleb  comprehend,  that  the 
butler's  incurring  the  responsibility  of  debts  in  his  own  ^rson,  would  rather 
add  to  than  remove  the  objections  which  he  had  to  their  being  contracted. 
He  spoke  to  a  premier,  too  busy  in  devising  ways  and  means  to  puzzle  him- 
self with  refuting  the  arguments  offered  against  their  justice  or  expediency. 

'*  There's  £ppie  Sma' trash  will  trust  us  for  ale,"  said  Caleb  to  himself; 
'*  she  has  livea  a'  her  life  under  the  family — and  maybe  wi'  a  soup  brandy 
— I  canna  say  for  wine — she  is  but  a  lone  woman,  and  gets  her  claret  by  a 
runlet  at  a  time — but  111  work  a  wee  drap  out  o'  her -by  fair  means  or  foul. 
For  does,  there's  the  doocot — there  will  be  poultry  amang  the  tenants, 
though  Luckie  Chirnside  says  she  has  paid  the  kam  twice  ower.  We'll 
mak  sliift  and  it  like  vour  honour  —  we'll  mak  shift — keep  your  heart 
abune,  for  the  house  sail  baud  its  credit  as  lang  as  auld  Caleb  is  to  the 
fore." 

The  entertainment  which  the  old  man's  exertions  of  various  kinds  enabled 
him  to  present  to  the  young  gentlemen  for  three  or  four  days,  was  certainly 
of  no  splendid  description,  but  it  may  readily  be  believed  it  was  set  before 
no  critical  guests ;  and  even  the  distresses,  excuses,  evasions,  and  shifts  of 
Caleb,  afforded  amusement  to  the  young  men,  and  added  a  sort  of  interest 
to  the  scrambling  and  irregular  style  of  their  table.  They  had  indeed 
occasion  to  seize  on  every  circumstance  that  mi^ht  serve  to  diversify  or 
enliven  time,  which  otherwise  passed  away  so  heavily. 

Bucklaw,  shut  out  from  his  usual  field-sports  and  joyous  carouses  by  the 
necessity  of  remaining  concealed  within  the  walls  of  the  castle,  became  a 
joyless  and  uninteresting  companion.  When  the  Master  of  Ravenswood 
would  no  longer  fence  or  play  at  shovel-board — when  he  himself  had  polished 
to  the  extremity  the  coat  of  his  palfrey  with  brush,  currycomb,  and  hair- 
cloth— ^when  he  had  seen  him  eat  liis  provender,  and  gently  lie  down  in  his 
stall,  ho  could  hardly  help  envying  the  animal's  apparent  acquiescence  in  a 
life  so  monotonous.  "  Tne  stupid  brute,"  he  saia,  **  thinks  neither  of  the 
race-ground  nor  the  huntine-fi^d,  or  his  green  paddock  at  Bucklaw,  but 
enjoys  himself  as  comfortably  when  haltered  to  the  rack  in  this  ruinous 
vault,  as  if  he  had  been  foaled  in  it ;  and  I,  who  have  the  freedom  of  a  pri- 
soner at  large,  to  range  through  the  dungeons  of  this  wretched  old  tower, 
can  hardly,  oetwixt  whistling  and  sleeping,  contrive  to  pass  away  the  hour 
till  dinner-time." 
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And  with  this  disconRolatc  reflection,  he  wended  his  way  to  the  bnrtizaa 
or  battlcmcnta  of  the  tower,  to  watch  what  ohject.s  migfit  appear  on  th€ 
distant  moor,  or  to  pelt,  with  po]>blo8  and  ])icoes  uf  limo,  the  sea-mews  and 
cormorants  which  estahlished  themselves  incautiously  within  the  reach  of  an 
idle  young  man. 

Kavenswood,  with  a  mind  incalculably  deeper  and  more  powerful  than 
that  of  his  companion,  had  his  own  anxious  Kultjects  of  reflection,  which 
"v^Tought  for  him  the  same  unhappine!«s  tliat  sluM^r  ennui  and  want  of  occu- 
pation inflicted  <m  his  companion.  Tlio  iirKt  sight  of  Luoy  Ashton  hod  been 
less  impressive  than  her  image  ]troved  to  1>e  urxm  rcilection.  As  the  depth 
and  violence  of  that  rcvengi^ful  passion,  )»y  wliich  he  had  f)een  actuated  in 
seeking  an  interview  with  the  father,  1>egan  to  abate  }>y  degrees,  he  looked 
back  on  his  conduct  towards  the  daughter  as  harhh  and  unworthy  towaida 
a  female  of  rank  and  beauty,  llcr  Wks  of  gniteful  acknowledgment,  her 
words  of  aflectionato  courtesy,  hod  lxK;n  repelled  with  something  which  ap- 
proached to  disdain  ;  and  if  tlie  Master  of  Kavenswood  had  sustamed  wrongs 
at  tlie  hand  of  Sir  William  Ashton,  his  conscience  told  him  they  had  been 
unhandsomely  resente<l  towards  his  daughter.  'When  his  thoughts  took  this 
turn  of  self-reproach,  the  recollection  of  Luey  Asliton's  1)eautiful  features, 
rendered  yet  more  interesting  by  the  circumstances  in  which  their  mcetinc 
had  taken  phu^c,  made  an  impression  upitn  his  mind  at  once  Foothing  ana 
]iainful.  Ine  sweetness  of  her  voice,  tlie  delicacy  of  her  expressions,  the 
vivid  glow  of  her  filial  affection,  imbittenul  his  ivgret  at  having  repulsed  her 
gratitude  with  rudeness,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  placed  before  hia 
imagination  a  picture  of  the  most  seducing  sweetness. 

Even  youn<5  Kavenswood 's  strength  of  moral  feeling  and  rectitude  of  pur- 
pose at  once  increased  the  danger  of  cherishing  these  recollections,  and  the 
propensity  to  entertain  them.  Firmly  resolved  jus  he  was  to  subdue,  if  po»- 
siblc,  the  predominating  vice  in  his  character,  he  admitted  with  willingness, 
—  nay,  he  summoned  up  in  his  imagination,  the  ideas  by  which  it  could  be 
most  "powerfully  counteracted ;  and,  while  he  did  so,  a  sense  of  his  own 
harsh  conduct  towards  the  daughter  of  his  enemy  naturally  induced  him, 
as  if  by  way  of  recompense,  to  invest  her  with  more  of  grace  and  beauty 
than  perhaps  she  could  actually  claim. 

Hod  any  one  at  this  period  told  the  Master  of  Kavenswood  that  he  hod  so 
lately  vowed  vengeance  against  the  whole  lineage  of  him  whom  he  con- 
sidered, not  uniustly,  as  author  of  his  father's  ruin  and  death,  ho  might  at 
first  have  repelled  the  charge  as  a  foul  calumny ;  yet,  upon  serious  sel' 
examination,  he  would  have  been  comnelled  to  admit,  that  it  had,  at  oe 
period,  some  foundation  in  truth,  thougn,  according  to  the  present  tone  o 
his  sentiments,  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  this  had  really  Ijeen  the  cas^ 

Tlicrc  already  existed  in  his  )>osom  two  contradictory  passions, — a  dr 
to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father,  strangely  qualified  by  admiration  r 
enemy's  daughter.  Against  the  former  feeling  he  had  struggled,  ni 
seemed  to  him  upon  the  wane ;  a^i^ainst  the  latter  he  used  no  means  • 
sistance,  for  he  did  not  suspect  its  existence.  That  this  was  actual! 
case,  was  chiefly  evinced  by  his  resuming  his  resolution  to  leave  Scot 
Yet,  though  such  was  his  purpose,  he  remained  day  af\er  day  at  V 
Crag,  without  taking  measures  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  It  is 
that  lie  had  written  to  one  or  t^vo  kinsmen,  who  resided  in  a  distant  r 

of  Scotland,  and  particularly  to  the  Marquis  of  A ,  intimating ' 

pose ;  and  when  pressed  upon  the  subject  by  Bucklaw,  he  was  wont  \ 
the  necessity  of^ waiting  for  their  reply,  especially  that  of  the  Jk 
before  taking  so  decisive  a  measure. 

The  Marquis  was  rich  and  powerful ;  and  although  he  was  sus» 
entertain  sentiments  unfavourable  to  the  government  establish 
Revolution,  he  had  nevertheless  address  enough  to  head  a  party  ii 
(ish  Privy  Council,  connected -with  Uie  high  church  fiiction  m  £n| 
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powerful  enough  to  menace  those  to  whom  the  Lord  Keeper  adhered ,  with 
a  probable  subversion  of  their  power.  The  consulting  with  a  personage  of 
such  importance  was  a  plausible  excuse,  which  Ravenswood  used  to  Buck- 
law,  and  probably  to  himself,  for  continuing  his  residence  at  Wolfs  Crag ; 
and  it  was  rendered  yet  more  so  by  a  general  report  which  began  to  be  cur- 
rent, of  a  probable  change  of  ministers  and  measures  in  the  Scottish  admin- 
istration. These  rumours,  strongly  asserted  by  some,  and  as  resolutely 
denied  by  others,  as  their  wishes  or  interest  dictated,  found  their  way  even 
to  the  ruinous  Tower  of  Wolfs  Crag,  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  Caleb 
the  butler,  who,  among  his  other  excellencies,  was  an  ardent  politician,  and 
seldom  made  an  excursion  from  the  old  fortress  to  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Wolf's-hope,  without  bringing  back  what  tidings  were  current  in  the 
vicinity. 

But  if  Bucklaw  could  not  offer  any  satisfactory  objections  to  the  delay  of 
the  Master  in  leaving  Scotland,  he  did  not  the  less  suffer  with  impatience  the 
state  of  inaction  to  which  it  confined  him ;  and  it  was  only  the  ascendency 
which  his  new  companion  had  acquired  over  him,  that  induced  him  to 
submit  to  a  course  of  life  so  alien  toihis  habits  and  inclinations. 

"  You  were  wont  to  be  thought  a  stirring  active  young  fellow.  Master," 
was  his  frequent  remonstrance ;  **  yet  here  you  seem  determined  to  live  on 
and  on  like  a  rat  in  a  hole,  with  this  trifling  difference,  that  the  vriser  vermin 
chooses  a  hermitage  where  he  can  find  food  at  least ;  but  as  for  us,  Caleb's 
excuses  become  lon^r  as  his  diet  turns  more  spare,  and  I  fear  we  shall 
realize  the  stories  they  tell  of  the  sloth, — we  have  almost  eat  up  the  last 
green  leaf  on  the  plant,  and  have  nothing  lefl  for  it  but  to  drop  from  the 
tree  and  break  our  necks.'' 

"  Do  not  fear,"  said  Ravenswood ;  "  there  is  a  fate  watches  for  us,  and  we 
too  have  a  stake  in  the  revolution  that  is  now  impending,  and  which  already 
has  alarmed  many  a  bosom." 

**  What  fate — ^what  revolution  ?"  inq[uired  his  companion.  "  We  have  had 
one  revolution  too  much  already,  I  thmk." 

Ravenswood  interrupted  him  by  putting  into  his  hands  a  letter. 

"0,"  answered  Bucklaw,  "my  dream's  out  —  I  thought  I  heard  Caleb 
this  morning  pressing  some  unfortunate  fellow  to  a  dnnk  of  cold  water, 
and  assuring  hun  it  was  better  for  his  stomach  in  the  morning  than  ale  or 
brandy." 

"It  was  my  Lord  of  A 's  courier,"  said  Ravenswood,  "who  waa 

doomed  to  experience  his  ostentatious  hospitality,  which  I  believe  ended  in 
Bour  beer  and  herrings — ^Rcad,  and  you  will  see  the  news  he  has  brought  us." 

"  I  will  as  fast  as  I  can,"  said  fiucklaw ;  "  but  I  am  no  great  clerk,  nor 
does  his  lordship  seem  to  be  the  first  of  scribes." 

The  reader  will  peruse,  in  a  few  seconds,  by  the  aid  of  our  friend  Ballan- 
tyne's  types,  what  took  Bucklaw  a  good  half  hour  in  perusal,  though 
assisted  oy  the  Master  of  Ravenswood.    The  tenor  was  as  follows : — 

"  Right  Honourable  our  Cousin, — Our  hearty  commendations  promised, 
these  come  to  assure  you  of  the  interest  which  we  take  in  your  welfare,  and 
in  your  purposes  towards  its  augmentation.  If  we  have  been  less  active  in 
showing  forth  our  effective  ^ood-will  towards  you  than,  as  a  loving  kinsman 
and  blood-relative,  we  would  willingly  have  desired,  we  request  that  you 
will  impute  it  to  lack  of  opportunity  to  show  our  good-Iikin?,  not  to  any 
coldness  of  our  will.  Toucnmg  your  resolution  to  travel  in  foreign  parts, 
as  at  this  time  we  hold  the  same  little  advisable,  in  respect  that  your  ill- 
willers  may,  according  to  the  custom  of  such  persons,  impute  motives  for 
your  journey,  whereof,  although  we  know  and  believe  you  to  be  as  clear  as 
ourselves,  yet  natheless  their  words  may  find  credence  in  places  where  tho 
belief  in  them  may  much  prejudice  you,  and  which  we  should  see  with  mora 
vnwiilingnesB  and  displeasure  than  with  meaua  o€  t^tsv^^. 
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"  ITftving  thus,  as  bccomoth  our  kiu«Irc(l,  given  yon  our  poor  mind  on  t 
subject  of  your  journeying  fonh  of  Scotland,  wo  would  willingly  add  rcaaoM 
of  weight,* which  might  niaterinlly  advantage  you  and  your  father's  house, 
thereby  to  determine  you  to  abide'at  M'olfH  Crag,  until  this  han'est  season 
shall  be  passed  over.  But  what  saj-eth  the  proverb,  vcrbum  sapimii,  —  m 
word  is  more  to  him  that  hath  wisdom  than  a  nermon  to  a  fool.  And  fldleit 
wo  have  ^vritten  this  pf>or  8cn.dl  with  our  own  hand,  and  are  wi-U  assured 
of  the  lidelity  of  our  mrflscngor,  as  him  tliat  is  many  ways  Ixmr.den  to  as* 
yet  BO  it  in,  that  sliddery  ways  crave  wary  walking,  and  that  wo  may  not 
peril  upon  paper  matters  which  we  wouM  gladly  impart  to  you  by  word  of 
mouth.  W  hcrefi»re,  it  was  our  pur|x»so  to  have  pravrd  you  heartily  to  come 
to  this  barren  Highland  country  to  kill  a  stag,  and  to  treat  of  the  matters 
which  we  are  now  more  painfully  inditing  to  yuu  anent.  But  commoditj 
does  not  serve  at  present  for  such  our  meeting,  which,  therefore,  shall  lie 
deferred  until  si<;  time  as  we  may  in  all  mirth  rfliearse  those  things  whereof 
wo  now  keep  silence.  Meantime,  we  ]>ray  you  to  think  that  we  are,  and 
will  still  be,  your  goo<l  kinsman  and  well-wisher,  waiting  but  for  times  of 
whilk  we  do,  as  it  were,  entertain  a  twilight  pn^spect,  and  appear  and  hope 
to  Ik)  also  your  efife<;tual  well-do4T.  And  in  which  hoivc  we  heartily  write 
oursclf, 

'*  Kight  Honourable, 

**  Your  loving  cousin, 

**A . 

**  Given  from  our  poor  house  of  B ,  &c." 

Superscribed  —  "For  the  right  honouralde,  and  our  honoure<l  kinsman, 
the  Master  of  llavenswood.  —  These,  with  hiusto,  haste,  post  haste  —  ride  and 
run  until  these  be  delivered." 

"What  think  you  of  tliis  epistle,  Bucklaw?"  said  the  Master,  when  his 
companion  hod  hammered  out  all  tlic  sense,  and  almost  all  the  words  of 
which  it  consisted. 

"  Truly,  that  tlie  Marquis's  meaning  is  as  great  a  riddle  as  his  manuscript. 
Ho  is  really  in  much  need  of  Wit's  Interpreter,  or  the  Complete  Letter 
Writer,  and  were  I  you,  I  would  send  him  a  copy  by  the  bearer.  He  writes 
you  very  kindly  to  remain  wasting  your  time  and  your  money  in  this  yile^ 
stupid,  oppressed  country,  without  so  much  as  offering  3'ou  the  countenance 
ana  shelter  of  his  house.  In  my  opinion,  he  has  some  scheme  in  view  in 
which  he  supposes  you  can  be  useful,  and  he  wishes  to  keep  you  at  hand,  to 
make  use  of  you  when  it  ripens,  rcser^-ing  the  power  of  turning  you  adrift^ 
should  his  plot  fail  in  the  concoction." 

"  His  plot?  —  then  you  suppose  it  is  a  treasonable  business?"  answered 
Ravenswood. 

•    "  What  else  can  it  be  V*  replied  Bucklaw ;  "  the  Marquis  has  been  long 
suspected  to  have  an  eye  to  Saint  Germains." 

'*  He  should  not  engage  me  rashly  in  such  an  adventure,"  said  Rayene 
wood;  "when  I  recollect  the  times  of  the  first  and  second  Charles,  and  c^ 
the  last  James,  truly,  I  .sec  little  reason,  that,  as  a  man  or  a  patriot,  I  shou! 
draw  my  sword  for  their  descendants." 

"  Humph  1"  replied  Bucklaw ;  "  so  you  have  set  yourself  down  to  moui 
oyer  the  crop-eared  dogs,  whom  honest  Claver'se  treated  as  they  deserved  1 

"  They  first  gave  the  dogs  an  ill-name,  and  then  hanged  them,"  replic 
Ravenswood.  "  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  justice  shall  be  open  to  Whi 
and  Tory,  and  when  these  nick-names  shall  only  be  used  among  coffee-bom 
politicians,  as  slut  and  jade  are  among  apple-women,  as  cant  terms  of  id 
spite  and  rancour." 

"  That  will  not  be  in  our  days,  Master — the  iron  has  entered  too  de' 
into  our  sides  and  our  souls.'' 

'*  It  will  be,  howeyer,  one  day,"  replied  the  Master ;  ''  men  Mill  not  al 
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start  at  theso  nick-names  as  at  a  trompet-soond.    As  social  life  is  better 

Erotected,  its  comforts  will  become  too  dear  to  be  hazarded  without  some 
ettcr  reason  than  speculatiye  politics." 
''It  is  fine  talking,''  answered  Bucklaw;  *' but  my  heart  is  with  the  old 

song,— 

*'To  ne  good  eorn  apon  th«  riff*. 
And  a  gallow*  bailt  to  hiin^  th«  WhiKt, 
And  the  richt  resttored  where  the  hybt  shonld  be, 
O,  that  is  the  thing  that  would  wanton  me." 

"  Tou  may  sing  as  loudly  as  you  will,  carUahit  txumuSf** — answered  the 
Master ;  "  but  I  believe  the  Marauis  is  too  wise,  at  least  too  wary,  to  join 
you  in  such  a  burden.  I  suspect  ne  alludes  to  a  revolution  in  the  Scottish 
rriyj  Council,  rather  than  in  the  British  kingdoms." 

"  0,  confusion  to  your  state  tricks  1"  exclaimed  Bucklaw,  '*  your  cold  cal- 
culating manoeuvres,  which  old  gentlemen  in  wrought  nightcaps  and  furred 
gowns  execute  like  so  many  games  at  chess,  and  displace  a  treasurer  or  lord 
commissioner  as  they  would  take  a  rook  or  a  pawn.  Tennis  for  my  sport, 
and  battle  for  my  earnest !  My  racket  and  my  sword  for  my  playthmg  and 
bread-winner  I  And  you,  Master,  so  deep  and  considerate  as  you  would 
seem,  you  have  that  within  you  makes  the  blood  boil  faster  than  suits  your 
present  humour  of  moralizing  on  political  truths.  You  are  one  of  those 
wise  men  who  see  everything  with  ereat  composure  till  their  blood  is  up, 
and  then — wo  to  any  one  who  should  put  them  in  mind  of  their  own  pru- 
dential maxims  I" 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Ravcnswood,  **  you  read  me  more  rightly  than  I  can 
myself.  But  to  think  justly  will  certainly  go  some  length  in  helping  me  to 
act  so.    But,  hark  I  I  hear  Caleb  tolling  the  dinner-bell." 

"  Which  he  always  does  with  the  more  sonorous  grace,  in  proportion  to 
the  meagreness  of  the  cheer  which  he  has  provided,"  said  Bucklaw ;  "  as 
if  that  infernal  clang  and  jangle,  which  will  one  day  bring  the  belfry  down 
the  cliff,  could  convert  a  starved  hen  into  a  fat  capon,  and  a  blade-bone  of 
mutton  into  a  haunch  of  venison." 

**  I  wish  we  may  be  so  well  off  as  your  worst  coigectures  surmise.  Buck- 
law,  from  the  extreme  solemnity  and  ceremony  with  which  Caleb  seems  to 
place  on  the  table  that  solitary  covered  dish." 

'*  Uncover,  Caleb !  uncover,  for  Heaven's  sake !"  said  Bucklaw ;  "  let  us 
have  what  you  can  give  us  without  preface — Why,  it  stands  well  enoujgh, 
man,"  he  continued,  addressing  impatiently  the  ancient  Butler,  who,  with- 
out reply,  kept  shiflin^  the  dish,  until  he  had  at  length  placed  it  with 
mathematical  precision  m  the  .very  midst  of  the  table. 

''  What  have  we  got  here,  Caleb  ?"  inquired  the  Master  in  his  turn. 

'*  Ahem !  sir,  ye  suld  have  known  before ;  but  his  honour  the  Laird  of 
Bucklaw  is  so  impatient,"  answered  Caleb,  still  holding  the  dish  with  one 
hand,  and  the  cover  with  the  other,  with  evident  reluctance  to  disclose  the 
contents. 

**  But  what  is  it,  a  God's  name — not  a  pair  of  clean  spurs,  I  hope,  in  the 
Border  fashion  of  old  times  1" 

*'  Ahem !  ahem !"  reiterated  Caleb,  **  your  honour  is  pleased  to  be  face- 
tious —  natheless  I  mieht  presume  to  say  it  was  a  convenient  fashion,  and 
used,  as  I  have  heard,  m  an  honourable  and  thriving  family.  But  touching 
your  present  dinner,  I  judged  that  this  being  Saint  Magdalene's  Eve,  who 
was  a  worthy  queen  of  Scotland  in  her  day,  your  honours  might  judge  it 
decorous,  if  not  altogether  to  fast,  yet  only  to  sustain  nature  with  some 
slight  refection,  as  ane  saulted  herring  or  the  like."  ^nd,  uncovering  the 
dish,  he  displayed  four  of  the  savoury  fishes  which  ho  mentioned,  adding, 
in  a  subdued  tone,  "  that  they  were  no  just  common  herrinoj  neither,  being 
every  ane  melters,  and  sauted  with  uncommon  care  by  the  housekeeper 
(poor  Mysie)  for  his  honour's  especial  use." 

*'  Out  upon  all  apologies  l"  said  the  Master,  **  let  gb  eat  theh$n:c>s^'S6i^^s<sks^ 
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thcro  18  nothing  better  to  he  lind  —  but  I  begin  to  think  with  rouy  Backlaw; 
that  we  are  consuming  the  laist  green  leaf,  aud  tliat,  in  spito  of  the  Marqau'l 
political  miichinations,  wc  must  p«>sitivelj  shift  camp  for  want  of  forage^ 
without  waiting  the  issue  of  them." 


'w■^ww«/wv■w^A^VN>ww^/www^^'V^v^rwvw^W^^^W% 


C^n^Ut  tjjf  3eintli. 

Aj,  tMn]  when  liuntimen  wind  the  merry  horn. 

And  frum  ita  oivcrt  it  art*  tlic  fenrful  prry. 

Who,  wunuetl  with  yuulh '•  hUntd  lo  hi5  kwellintf  Teioi, 

Wuiilii.  like  n  lii'-liia  clml,  outhlrcldit-d  lie, 

&hut  uut  fiuin  nil  the  fur  crealiun  otTcrv  ? 

KTUWALXk,  ,Sc-ene  I.  Ad  I. 

Light  meals  procure  light  slumbers ;  and  tliorcforc  it  is  not  suzprisioj^ 
thati  considering  the  fare  which  Caleb's  conscionco,  or  his  nocessity,  assuni« 
ing,  as  will  sometimes  happen,  that  disguise,  had  assigned  to  tLe  guests 
of  SVolfs  Crag,  their  slumWrs  should  have  been  short. 

In  the  morning  Bucklaw  rushed  into  his  host's  apartment  with  a  loud 
halliM>,  whicli  might  have  awaked  the  dead. 

*•  Un !  up !  in  the  name  of  Heaven — the  hunters  are  out,  the  only  piece  of 
sport  1  have  seen  this  month ;  and  you  lie  here,  I^Iastcir,  on  a  l)ea  tnat  has 
little  to  recommend  it,  excopt  that  it  maybe  something  softer  than  the  atone 
floor  of  your  ancestor's  vault." 

"  I  wish,"  said  Kavenswcwd,  raising  his  head  pcovishlv,  "  you  had  foi^ 
borne  so  early  a  iest,  Mr.  Ilayston — it  is  really  no  pleasure  to  lose  the  very 
short  reix)se  which  I  had  just  begun  to  enjoy,  ai\«.'r  a  night  s)M'nt  in  thoughts 
upon  fortune  far  harder  than  my  couch,  Buckhiw." 

**  Pshaw,  pshaw !"  replietl  his  guest ;  "  get  up — g*.»t  up — the  hounds  are 
abroad  —  I  nave  saddled  the  horses  myself,  for  old  Caleb  was  calling  for 
grooms  and  lackeys,  and  would  never  have  pn»cee<lcd  without  two  hours' 
a]V)logy  for  the  absence  of  men  who  were  a  hundred  miles  off. — Got  np^ 
Master — I  say  the  hounds  are  out — get  up,  I  say — the  hunt  is  up."  And 
off  ran  Bucklaw. 

"  And  I  say,"  said  the  Master,  rising  slowly,  '*  that  nothkig  can  conoem 
xuc  less.    Whose  hounds  come  so  near  to  us  ?" 

"  The  Honourable  Lord  Bittlebrains*,"  answered  Caleb,  who  had  followed 
the  impatient  Laird  of  Bucklaw  into  his  master's  l>edroom,  **  and  trulj  I 
ken  nae  title  they  have  to  1>e  yowling  and  howling  within  the  freedoms  and 
immunities  of  your  lordship's  right  of  free  forestry." 

*•  Nor  I,  Caleb,"  replied  llavcnswood,  "  excepting  that  they  hdre  bought 
both  the  lands  and  the  right  of  forestiTf  and  may  think  themselvos  ontiUsd 
to  exercise  the  rights  they  have  paid  their  money  for." 

*'  It  may  bo  sae,  my  lord,"  replied  Cideb ;  '*  but  it's  no  gentleman's  deed 
of  them  to  come  here  and  exercise  such  like  right,  and  your  lordship  liying 
at  your  ain  castle  of  Wolfs  Crag.  Lord  Bittlcbrains  would  do  woel  tr 
rememlKjr  what  his  folk  have  been." 

**  And  we  what  wo  now  are,"  said  the  Master,  with  suppressed  bittcmos 
of  feeling.  '*  But  reac^h  mo  my  cloak,  Caleb,  and  I  will  indulge  Bucklav 
with  a  sight  of  this  chase.  It  is  selfish  to  sacrifice  my  guest's  pleasure  t 
my  own." 

*'  Sacrifice !"  echoed  Caleb,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  io  imply  the  totn 
absurdity  of  his  master  making  the  least  concession  in  deference  to  any  on 
—  "SacrifiCvS  indeed! — but  I  crave  your  honour's  pardon  —  and  whil 
ioiiblet  is  it  your  pleasure  to  wear  ?" 
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Any  one  you  will,  Caleb— my  wardrobe,  I  suppose,  is  not  Tory  exten« 
Bive." 

**Not  extensive  1"  echoed  his  assistant;  ''when  there  is  the  grey  and 
silver  that  your  lordship  bestowed  on  Hew  Hildebrand,  your  outrider — and 
the  French  velvet  that  went  with  my  lord  your  father — (l>e  gracious  to  him !) 
—  my  lord  your  father's  auld  wardrobe  to  the  puir  friends  of  Uie  family  — « 
and  the  drap-do-berry " 

**  Which  I  gave  to  you,  Caleb,  and  which,  I  suppose,  is  the  only  dress  we 
have  any  chance  to  come  at,  except  that  I  wore  yesterday — V^^Jf  l^<^c[  ^^ 
that,  and  say  no  more  about  it.'' 

*'  If  your  honour  has  a  fancy,''  replied  Caleb,  **  and  doubtless  it's  a  sad 
coloured  suit,  and  you  are  in  moummg — ^nevertheless,  I  have  never  tried  on 
the  drap-de-berry  —  ill  wad  it  become  me  —  and  your  honour  having  no 
change  of  claiths  at  this  present — and  it's  weol  brushed^  and  as  there  are 
leddies  down  yonder — " 

"  Ladies  1"  said  Ravcnswood ;  "  and  what  ladies,  pray  ?" 

"What  do  I  ken,  your  lordship?  —  looking  down  at  them  from  the 
Warden's  Tower,  I  could  but  see  tnem  glent  by  wi'  their  bridles  ringing, 
and  their  feathers  fluttering,  like  the  court  of  Elfland." 

"  Well,  well,  Caleb,"  replied  tlie  Master,  "  help  me  on  with  my  cloak,  and 
hand  me  my  sword-belt.  —  AVhat  clatter  is  that  m  the  court-yard  ?" 

"Just  Bucklaw  bringing  out  the  horses,"  said  Caleb,  after  a  glance 
through  the  window,  "  as  if  there  wcrcna  men  encugh  in  the  castle,  or  as  if 
I  couldna  serve  the  turn  of  ony  o'  them  that  are  out  o'  the  gate." 

"  Alas  I  Caleb,  we  should  want  little,  if  your  ability  were  equal  to  your 
will,"  replied  liis  master. 

"  And  I  hope  jour  lordship  disna  want  that  muckle,"  said  Caleb ;  "  for, 
considering  a  things,  I  trust  we  support  the  credit  of  the  family  as  weel  as 
things  willpermit  of,  —  only  Bucklaw  is  a^e  sae  frank  and  sae  forward.  — 
And  there  he  has  brought  out  your  lordship's  palfrey,  without  the  saddle 
being  decored  wi'  the  broidcrcd  sumpler-cloth  1  and  I  could  have  brushed 
it  in  a  minute." 

"  It  is  all  very  well,"  said  his  master,  escaping  from  him,  and  descending 
the  narrow  and  steep  winding  staircase,  which  led  to  the  court-yard. 

**  It  may  be  a'  very  wecl,"  said  Caleb,  somewhat  peevishly ;  "  but  if  your 
lordship  wad  tarry  a  bit,  I  will  tell  you  what  will  not  be  very  weel." 

"  And  what  is  that?"  said  Kavenswood,  impatiently,  but  stopping  at  the 
same  time. 

"Why,  just  that  ye  suld  spcer  ony  gentleman  hame  to  dinner;  for  I 
canna  mak  anither  fast  on  a  feast  day,  as  when  I  cam  ower  Bucklaw  wi' 
Queen  Margaret  —  and,  to  speak  truth,  if  your  lordship  wad  but  please  to 
cast  yourseU  in  the  way  of  dining  wi'  Lord  Bittlebrains,  I'se  warrant  I  wad 
cast  about  brawly  for  the  mom ;  or  if,  stead  o'  that,  ye  wad  but  dine  wi' 
them  at  the  change-house,  ye  might  mak  your  shifl  for  the  lawing ;  ye  might 
say  ye  had  forgot  your  purse— or  that  the  carline  awed  ye  rent,  and  that  ye 
wad  allow  it  in  the  settlement." 

"  Or  any  other  lie  that  came  uppermost,  I  suppose  ?"  said  his  master. 
•*  Good-by,  Caleb ;  I  commend  your  care  for  the  honour  of  the  family." 
And,  throwing  himself  on  his  horse,  he  followed  Bucklaw,  who,  at  the 
manifest  risk  of  his  neck,  had  begun  to  «illop  dowr  the  steep  path  which 
led  from  the  tower,  as  soon  as  he  saw  Kavenswood  have  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup. 

Caleb  Balderston  looked  anxiously  after  them,  and  shook  his  thin  grey 
locks  —  "And  I  trust  that  they  will  come  to  no  evil  —  but  they  have 
reached  the  plain,  and  folk  cannot  say  but  that  the  horses  are  hearty  aiid  in 
spirits." 

Animated  by  the  natural  impetuosity  and  fire  of  his  temper,  youn^KwiW 
law  ruuhod  on  wjth  the  careless  spetnl  of  a  YiKvtVwSsA.    Yca?^^'^^^^^^'^'^^ 
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Bcnrcc  more  moiI'Mnif)  in  liii<  pnc>,  fur  liiR  vnn  ft  miod  unirillinglj  roused 
from  ciiulvmplaliva  inni'thlly,  )iiit  n-liich,  when  uncc  ^iit  into  inotinii, 
aM|iiiretl  n  pgiiril  of  fi<n-itil<!'  ami  ridlcnt  pr«<:re!>Kiun.  Kcither  was  hU 
enpcrnei'ii  I'Tupirtiwieil  in  oil  caseR  ti>  tlio  mutive  nf  iuinuW,  but  tni^t  b« 
Cfiinpareil  Ui  the  ^iini'il  of  n  utone,  whii'h  nifhei  witli  Tike  Airr  dntrn  tha 
hill,  ivhrlhiT  it  wn!>  lint  |iiit  io  uiirtinn  bv  the  armof  a^iant  or  the  hand  of 
a  Imy,  Uv  felt,  Iherefun-,  in  im  nnliniiry  li'-STPp,  llip  houillon;;  impulse  of 
tilt)  i-Uaxf.  a  paKlimc  bo  natural  to  vnuth  "f  nil  rnnks,  that  it  Beemn  rather 
tu  Ix;  nil  inlicrfnt  pav^iun  in  <iur  aiiiinnl  iintun-, -nhii-h  lerols  all  differeucM 
of  milk  and  eiliieatiiiii,  tliun  nn  ai:'|iiireil  hn1>it  (if  rapid  excrrise. 

Tlie  repealed  burfitu  nf  the  Freni-li  horn,  which  van  then  alwajn  u*ed  for 
the  ciieuurnRenient  ami  direetiiiii  (if  the  hiiiindii  —  the  dt'ep,  thnufEh  dii^tanl  . 
bariiif;  (jf  the  pack  —  the  half-heard  ericii  nf  the  hiiiit><ini>n  —  the  hair-veen  . 
fiirniH  whitdi  were  (liHcoverisl,  now  emerKin^  from  ^rleiw  whieh  croKsed  th* 
moor,  ii'iw  sn-eepiiiK  oter  its  pnrfiiec,  now jiickin;;  ih»ir  way  whore  it  was 
imjiodi^  by  morn^si.'H :  and,  abnTcall,  the  treliii,^  of  liittown  rapid  motion, 
aDiinnt(^  tlio  Muster  of  Itnvennno>jd,  at  lcai>t  tor  the  inonienl,  above  tho 
recolleetionit  of  a.  mom  pninful  nature  by  whieh  hit  wax  )<urri>iiiiiled.  Tha 
first  Ihinji  wlileh  rcenllcd  him  tu  those  nnpIi-aKin;;eireiiiiiiilniieeH,  was  feeling 
that  liis  horee,  notwithFtandiii<;  nil  tlie  advaniajtes  whieh  he  reeeived  from 
hiK  rider'H  knuwled)^>  of  the  couiitrr,  wax  nnnble  to  kocp  up  with  th«  chase. 
As  lie  drew  hi«  bridle  up  with  thcl-itter  fi-cUii!;.  Ihnt  hii  jw-verty  i-xcluded 
Iiiui  fniiu  the  fiivimrii"  recreation  of  liin  f<>rofailiiT>.  niul  indeed,  their  sola 
Fill  1  ill  lyiiirnt  when  nut  cn-En^ed  in  inilitnry  puri<uitH,  ho  van  aecoHted  by  ft 
well-iiioiinted  Ktrnn^iT,  who,  iinuluterved,  had  kqit  near  him  during  tha 
carr»!r  jiart  lif  Iiih  eiireer. 

"  Yriur  horse  in  liloivn,"  said  tho  mnn,  with  n  eoiiipliiiniinre  ■rldom  used 
in  n  hiintinplielil.     "Mixht  I  t'riivo  your  honour  to  make  use  of  mine?" 

"  Sir."  saiil  l>tiveiii;w<H>cl,  in>ire  Riirprisud  thnn  plpiiHeil  :it  siieh  a  proposal, 
"  I  renily  do  not  know  how  I  have  merited  sueb  a  f^iwur  at  a  Btnutger'! 

"  Kever  oA  a  question  nl-oiit  it.  Muftrr,"  Halil  Itiiekliiw.  who,  with  frreat 
nn  willingness,  hud  liilhcrlii  reined  in  Iiis  own  fMllniit  Kti;ed.  not  to  ontrtda 
bis  hoKt'and  cntertniner.  "Take  the  Koodti  the  f:iiiL->  tiruvide  you,  oa  tha 
ereat  Julin  Dryilcn  siiyii  —  or  slny  —  here,  my  friend,  lend  iiie  thnt  bono  ;  — 
1  see  you  hnvc  l>enn  puizlcd  to  rein  him  up  thin  linlf  hour.  I'll  tnka  tha 
tlevil  imt  of  liim  fiir  j^u.    Hvvr,  Master,  do  you  ride  mine,  which  will  cairj 


II  like  a 


easle.; 


And  throwiu);  tho  rein  of  his  own  hiTT><e  t( 
npninf;  upon  that  whii;h  the  stranger  rcsig 
career  at  full  speed. 

"Was  CTcr  so  tboughlleM  a  bein^I"  said  the  Master;  "and  yon, 
friend,  how  could  yoti  trust  him  with  your  horse!" 

"  The  horse,"  said  tho  man,  "  lielongs  to  n  pnrson  who  will  n  __  ^  _ 
twini-iur,  or  any  of  your  hooourublo  friends,  most  welcome  to  him,  flesh  % 
fell." 

"  And  the  owner's  name  is V  askcA  I'avenswood. 

"Your  honour  must  excuse  me,  yon  will  learn  that  from  lilmsflf. — ITjN 
pli^ase  to  take  Tour  friend's  horse,  and  leave  me  your  Knllowny,  1  will  m 
you  after  tlie  fall  of  the  stag,  for  I  hour  they  nreblowing  tiiin'«  bay." 

"  I  believe,  my  fViend,  it  will  bo  tlie  Ijest  way  to  recover  vonr  pwd  h 
for  you,"  npswered  havcnswood;  and  mounting  the  nagof  tiis  friend  jL 
law,  ho  made  all  the  haste  in  bis  power  to  the  spot  where   Ihi}  blast flCfl 
horn  announced  that  the  stag's  career  was  nearly  terminal ''d. 

Tiiesojovial  Bountlswere  intermixed  with  the  buntsmen'i  iihoatsor'*J 
B  Talbot!  HykonTevlotl  now,  boys,  now!"  and  similar  cUe^**"- 
of  the  olden  huntinc^field,  to  which  tho  impationt  TcUing  oi 
BOW  close  ou  the  object  of  their  pursuit,  gavo  a  urelj  nod 
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chorus.    Tho  stran^glin;;  riders  bc«;an  now  to  rally  towards  the  scene  of 
action,  collecting  from  different  points  as  to  a  common  centre. 

Bucklaw  kept  tho  start  which  he  hafl  gotten,  ami  arrived  first  at  the  spot, 
where  the  stag,  incapahlo  of  sustaining  a  more  prolonged  flight,  had  turned 
upon  the  hounds,  and,  iu  tho  hunter's  i>hrase,  was  at  bay.  Witli  his  stately 
head  bent  down,  his  sides  white  with  toam,  his  eyes  strained  l>etwixt  rage 
and  terror,  the  hunted  animal  ba^l  now  in  his  turn  become  an  object  of 
intimidation  to  his  pursuers.  The  hunters  came  up  one  by  one,  and  watched 
an  o]>portunity  to  assail  him  with  some  advantage,  which,  in  such  circum- 
Ptanoos,  can  only  bo  done  with  caution.  The  dowi  Btoo<l  aloof  and  baved 
loudly,  intmiating  at  once  eagerness  and  fear,  and  each  of  the  sportsmen 
seemed  to  expect  that  his  comrade  would  take  upon  him  the  perilous  task 
of  assaulting  and  disabling  the  animal.  The  ground,  which  was  a  hollow 
in  tho  common  or  moor,  afforded  little  advantiige  for  approaching  the  stag 
unobserved;  and  general  was  the  shout  of  triumph  wlicn  Bucklow,  with 
the  dexterity  proper  t*)  an  accomplishwl  cavalier  of  tho  day,  sprang  from 
his  horso,  and  dashing  suddenly  and  sv.'iftly  at  the  stag,  brought  liim  to  the 
ground  by  a  cut  on  the  hind  leg  with  his  short  hunting-sword.  The  pack, 
rushing  m  upon  their  disabled  enemy,  soon  ended  his  painful  stniggles, 
and  solemnized  his  fall  with  tiieir  clamour  —  the  hunters,  with  their  horns 
and  voices,  whooping  and  blowing  a  jnortf  or  death-note,  which  resounded 
far  over  tho  billows  of  the  adjacent  oc<'an. 

Tho  huntsman  then  withdrew  the  hounds  irora  the  throttled  stag,  and  on 
his  knee  presented  his  knife  to  a  fiiir  female  form,  on  a  white  palfrey,  whose 
terror,  or  perhaps  her  compassion,  had  till  tlion  kept  her  at  ^^omo  distance. 
She  wore  a  black  silk  ridiug-ma>*k,  which  was  then  a  common  fasliion,  a*» 
well  for  presenting  the  complexion  from  sun  and  rain,  as  from  an  idea  of 
decorum,  which  did  not  permit  a  lady  to  appear  bare-faced  while  engaged 
in  a  boisterous  sport,  ana  attended  ])y  a  promiscuous  company.  Tho  rich- 
ness of  her  dross,  however,  as  well  as  tho  mettlo  and  form  of  lier  pallVey, 
together  with  tho  silvan  compliment  pai<l  to  her  by  the  huntsman,  pointed 
hor  out  to  Bucklaw  as  the  principal  jK^rson  in  the  field.  It  was  not  without 
a  feeling  of  pity,  approaching  even  to  contempt,  that  this  enthusiastic  hunter 


ob8erve<i  her  refuse  the  huntsman's  knife,  presented  to  her  for  the  purjmHO 

jision  in  tho  stag's  breast,  and  thereby  dis<;overing  the 


of  making  tho  first  incision 


quality  of  tho  venison,  lie  felt  more  tlian  half  inclined  to  pay  his  ctminli- 
ments  to  her ;  but  it  had  been  Uuoklaw's  misfortune,  that  his  habits  of  life 
liad  not  rendered  him  familiarly  acquainted  with  tho  higher  and  better 
classes  of  female  society,  so  that  with  all  his  natural  auda<:ity,  he  fcU 
sheepish  and  V^ashful  when  it  became  necessary  to  adtlresa  a  lady  of  dis- 
tinction. 

Taking  unto  himself  licart  of  grace,  (to  use  his  own  ]>liraso,)  ho  d\a  at 
limgth  summon  up  resolution  enough  to  give  the  fair  huntross  g(H>d  time  ot 
the  day,  and  trust  that  her  sf»ort  had  answered  her  expectation.    Uer  ^^^.'*^'?^ 
was  very  courteously  and  modestly  expressed,  an<l  testifiod   some  j^rvvU  vu 
to  the  gallant  cavalier,  whose  exploit  had  terminated  tho  chnso  so  ai^ro    ;f» 


when  tho  hounds  and  huntsmen  seemed  somewhat  at  a  stand.  \)scrvt^ 

"Uds  daggers  and  Bca})bard,  madam,"  said  Bucklaw,  whom  tUis  o      ^xictVt 
tion  brought  at  once  upon  his  o\Tn  ground,  *'  there  is  no  diffic\iUy_  *^     q,  ^t 
in  that  matter  at  all,  so  that  a  fellow  is  not  too  much  afraid  of  ^^^'^^l^^vdam; 
of  antlers  in  bis  guts.    I  hare  hnntod  at  force  five  hundred  tizncft*  «^vo  VS^'^^ 
and  I  nover  yet  saw  the  stag  at  bay,  by  land  or  water,  but  I  ^^^'L'tL    toV-  "J^^ 
roundly  in  on  him.    It  la  all  use  and  wont,  madam;  and.    X'n      ^^d^^ 
madam,  for  all  thai,  it  moat  bo  done  with  good  hoed  and  coupon  ^.  ^^p  ia 
will  do  well,  nadaa,  to  Imn  jonr  himtmg-tword  both  risnt  ^^^^od, 
doaUendiged,  thttl  m  JMgr  jma  either  flmhanded  or  ^<^^^^^tfie^^ 
joa  see  luaiui^  htJUMMMlA  Wflk**  horn  ia  a  perilouB    and  0^ 
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"  I  am  afraid,  sir/'  said  the  ynunj;  lady,  and  her  smilo  WM  learoe  OOil* 
ccalcd  Ijv  her  vizard,  **  I  f«half  have  littlo  uao  for  such  careful  prapus* 
tion." 

**  But  tho  gentleman  pavs  vorv  right  for  all  that,  mj  lady,"  wild  mn  old 
huntsman,  ivlio  had  liHtoncd  to  Bucklaw*^  harangt**)  with  no  vmall  edifice 
tion ;  '*  and  I  havo  hoani  my  father  say,  'vi'ho  wa.s  a  foroKtor  at  the  Cabrach, 
that  %  vriM  lx)ar'fl  gaunch  iH  more  easily  healed  than  a  hurt  from  the  deer*! 
horn,  for  so  says  the  old  woodman's  rhyme, — 

If  thnn  \te  htm  with  hmn  nf  hart,  it  Imncntliea  to  thr  Urr; 
But  tuak  of  boaur  thiill  len-hn  btal-^hcreiif  have  kTMrrlear.** 

"  An  I  might  advise,"  continued  Bucklaw,  who  was  now  in  his  element, 
and  de8in)us  of  assuming  the  whole  management,  "  as  the  hounds  are  sur- 
bated  'md  weary,  the  head  of  the  stag  should  lie  cal>baged  in  order  to  reward 
them;  and  if  fmav  presume  to  speak,  the  huntsman,  who  is  to  break  up 
tho  f^tt^ii^t  ought  to  drink  to  your  goo<l  ladyKhi)»*s  liealtli  a  go«)d  lusty  bicker 
of  alo,  or  a  lass  of  brandy  :  for  it'  he  breaks  him  up  without  drinking,  the 
vcninon  will  not  keep  well/' 

This  very  agreeable  prewription  received,  as  will  l>e  readily  l>elipvc«l,  all 
acceptation  from  the  huntsman,  who,  in  re<iuital,  offered  to  Bucklaw  tho 
compliment  of  his  knife,  which  the  young  laily  had  declined.  This  polite 
proflfbr  was  seconded  by  his  mistress.* 

"  I  believe,  sir,"  she  said,  withdrawing  herself  from  the  circle,  **  that  my 
father,  for  whoso  amusement  Lord  Bittlobrains'  hounds  havo  lieen  out  t(^ 
day,  will  readily  surrender  all  care  of  these  nmtters  to  a  gentleman  of  your 
experience." 

Then,  bending  gracefully  from  her  horse,  she  wiphe<l  him  good  morning, 
and,  attended  by  one  or  two  domestics,  who  seemed  immediately  attached  to 
her  sen'ice,  retired  from  the  scene  of  action,  to  which  Bucklaw,  too  much 
delighted  witli  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  wotnl-craft  to  care  about 
man  or  woman  either,  paid  littlo  attention ;  but  was  soon  stript  to  his 
doublet,  with  tucked-up  sleeves,  and  naked  arms  up  to  the  cUx)ws  in  blood 
and  grease,  slashing,  cutting,  hacking,  and  hewing  with  the  precision  of  Sii 
Tristrem  himself,  and  wrangling  and  disputing  with  all  anmnd  him  con 
coming  nombles,  briskets,  ilankards,  and  raven lx>n en,  then  Ui<ual  terms  o 
the  art  of  hunting,  or  of  butchery,  whichever  the  reader  chooses  to  call  i 
which  arc  now  probably  antiquate<l. 

When  llavenswood,  who  fullowcd  a  !»hort  space  l»ehind  his  friend,  n 
that  the^  stag  had  fallen,  his  temporary  ardour  for  the  chase  gave  way 
that  feeling  of  reluctance  which  he  emlured,  at  encountering  in  his  fall 
fortunes  the  gaze  whether  of  equals  or  inferiors.     He  reined  up  his  horse 
the  top  of  a  gentle  eminence,  from  which  he  obsen-ed  the  uusy  and  / 
scene  l^eneath  him,  and  heard  tho  whoops  of  the  huntsmen  g:iily  min; 
with  the  cry  of  the  dogs,  and  the  neighing  and  trampling  of  tho  hr 
But  these  jovial  sounds  fell  sadly  on  the  car  of  the  ruine<l  nobleman, 
chase,  with  all  its  train  of  excititions,  has  ever  since  feudal  times  be 
counted  the  almost  exclusive  privilege  of  the  aristocracy,  and  was  anc 
their  chief  employment  in  timet  of  peace.     The  sense  that  he  was  exc 
by  his  situation  from  enjoying  the  silvan  sprirt,  which  his  rank  assigz 
him  as  a  special  prerogative,  an«l  the  feeling  that  new  men  were  now 
cising  it  over  the  downs,  which  had  been  jealously  reserved  by  his  an 
for  their  own  amusement,  while  he,  the  heir  of  tlie  dumain,  was  fain 
himself  at  a  distance  from  their  party,  awakened  reflections  calci 
depress  deeply  a  mind  like  Ravenswood's,  which  was  naturally  co 
tivo  and  melancholy.    His  pride,  however,  soon  shook  off  this  fi 
dejection,  and  it  gave  way  to  impatience  upon  finding  that  his  yolat 
Bucklaw  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  return  with  his  borrowed  ste 
Ravenswood,  before  leaving  the  field,  wished  to  see  restored  to  t' 

— "     As  ho  was  about  to  move  towards  IVl^  ^w^  ol  axeacm 
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men,  he  was  joined  by  a  horseman,  who  like  himself  had  kept  aloof  during 
the  fall  of  the  deer. 

This  personage  seemed  stricken  in  jears.  He  wore  a  scarlet  cloak,  but- 
toning nigh  upon^his  face,  and  his  hat  was  unlooped  and  slouched,  probably 
by  way  of  defence  against  the  weather.  His  horse,  a  strong  and  steady  pal- 
frey, was  calculated  for  a  rider  who  proposed  to  witness  the  sport  of  the  day, 
rather  than  to  share  it.  An  attendant  waited  at  some  distance,  and  the 
whole  equipment  was  that  of  ah  elderly  gentleman  of  rank  and  fashion.  He 
accosted  Kavenswood  very  politely,  but  not  without  some  embarrassment. 

*'  You  seem  a  gallant  young  gentleman,  sir,"  he  said,  '*  and  yet  appear 
as  indifferent  to  this  brave  sport  as  if  you  had  my  load  of  years  on  your 
shoulders.''  •  , 

"  I  have  followed  the  sport  with  more  spirit  on  other  occasions,"  replied 
the  Master ;  "  at  present,  late  events  in  my  family  must  be  my  apology— 
and  besides,"  he  added,  **  I  was  but  indifferently  mounted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sport." 

**  I  think,"  said  the  stranger,  "  one  of  my  attendants  had  the  sense  to 
accommodate  your  friend  with  a  horse." 

**  I  was  much  indebted  to  his  politeness  and  yours,"  replied  Ravenswood. 
**  My  friend  is  Mr.  Hayston  of  Bucklaw,  whom  I  daresay  you  will  be  sure 
to  find  in  the  thick  of  the  keenest  sportsmen.  He  will  return  your  servant's 
horse,  and  take  my  pony  in  exchange  —  and  will  .odd,"  he  concluded, 
turning  his  horse's  head  from  the  stranger,  "  his  best  acknowledgments  to 
mine  for  the  accommodation." 

The  Master  of  Ravenswood  having  thus  expressed  himself,  began  to  move 
homeward,  with  the  manner  of  one  who  has  taken  leave  of  his  company. 
But  the  stranger  was  not  so  to  bo  shaken  off.  He  turned  his  horse  at  the 
same  time,  and  rode  in  the  same  direction  so  near  to  the  Master,  that,  with- 
out outriding  him,  which  the  formal  civility  of  the  time,  and  the  respect  due 
to  the  stranger's  ago  and  recent  civility  would  have  rendered  improper,  he 
could  not  easily  escape  from  his  company. 

The  stranger  did  not  long  remain  silent.  '*  This,  then,"  he  said,  **  is  the 
ancient  CasUe  of  Wolfs  Crag,  often  mentioned  in  the  Scottish  records," 
looking  to  the  old  tower,  then  darkening  under  the  influence  of  a  stormy 
cloud,  that  formed  its  back-ground ;  for  at  the  distance  of  a  short  mile,  the 
chase  having  been  circuitous,  had  brought  the  hunters  nearly  back  to  the 
point  which  they  had  attained,  when  Ravenswood  and  Bucklaw  had  set 
forward  to  join  them. 

Ravenswood  answered  tliis  observation  with  a  cold  and  distant  assent. 

"It  was,  as  I  have  heard,"  continued  the  stranger,  unabashed  by  his 
coldness,  "  one  of  the  most  early  possessions  of  the  honourable  family  of 
Ravenswood." 

"  Their  earliest  possession,"  answered  the  Master,  "  and  probably  their 
latest." 

"I — I — I  should  hope  not,  sir,"  answered  the  stranger,  clearing  his 
voice  with  more  than  one  cough,  and  making  an  effort  to  overcome  a  certain 
degree  of  hesitation, — '*  Scouand  knows  what  she  owes  to  this  ancient 
family,  and  remembers  their  frequent  and  honourable  achievements.  I 
have  little  doubt,  that,  were  it  properly  represented  to  her  majesty,  tliat  so 
ancient  and  noble  a  family  were  su^ectcd  to  dilapidation — I  mean  to  decay 
— means  might  be  found,  ad  re-cedijicandum  anliqtiam  domuni " 

*'  I  will  save  you  the  trouble,  sir,  of  discussing  tliis  point  farther,"  inter- 
rupted the  Master,  haughtily.  **  I  am  the  heir  of  that  unfortunate  house — 
I  am  the  Master  of  Ravenswood.  And  you,  sir,  who  seem  to  be  a  gentle- 
man of  fashion  and  education,  must  bo  sonsiblo,  that  the  next  mortiiiciv- 
tion  after  being  unhappy,  is  the  being  loaded  with  \rcAfc.'«^'!i^^  ^^-tsssKssssn 
ration."  ev-^— ^ 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  Baid  \kQ  d^«  Vox^^xaasi— "'^  ^jix^^^N*>K5aK^ 
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am  Bcnsiblo  I  ought  not  to  Imve  mentioned — nothing  could  be  fartlunr  §rom 

my  thouj^hts  than  to  Riipposo " 

'•There  nrti  no  a|»olo«;ics  no<.'ossary,  sir,"  answerod  Ravcnswood,  "for 
hero,  I  Kiipiviso,  our  tosl-U  sopanitc,  and  I  assure  juu  that  wc  part  in  perfod 
e([uanimity  on  my  sido." 

As  bpoakiiig  tlioso  words,  he  directed  his  horpo'ii  hoad  towards  a  narrow 
causeway,  the  ancient  approach  to  Woirs  Crag,  of  which  it  might  be  truly 
said,  iu  the  words  of  the  Bard  of  lIo|)e,  that 

Firqiicntrd  hjr  ffw  was  the  praM-cwpr'd  mad. 
Wlirre  tliH  hunif'r  of  dcitr  niiil  ilii*  warriiir  trude, 
To  hu  ItiiU  tliot  eiicircia  tiie  aea. 

But,- ere  ho  could  diseni^go  himself  from  his  companion,  the  young  lady 
we  have  already  mentioned  came  up  to  join  the  stranger,  followed  by  her 
servants. 

**  Daughter,"  said  tho  strangor  to  the  masked  damsel,  "  this  is  the  Master 
of  Ravens  wood." 

It  would  have  been  natural  that  the  gentleman  should  have  replied  to 
this  introduction ;  hut  there  was  something  in  the  graceful  form  and  ro> 
tiring  modesty  of  the  female  to  whom  he  was  thus  p^'^'ente<l,  which  not 
only  prevented  him  from  intpiiring  to  whom,  and  by  whom,  tho  anuuncia 
tion  iiad  been  made,  but  which  even  for  the  time  strut-k  liim  absolutely 
mute.  At  this  moment  tho  cloud  which  had  l<mg  h)weriMl  altove  the  height 
on  which  Wolfs  Grag  is  situate*!,  and  whit-h  now,  as  it  advanccfl,  spread 
itsi'lf  in  <larker  and  dmser  folds  both  over  land  and  s<*a,  hiding  the  distant 
objects,  and  (ibscuring  those  which  were  iiearor.  turning  the  sea  to  a  leaden 
complexion,  and  the  heath  to  a  darker  brown,  1  Kigali  now,  by  one  or  two 
distant  peals,  to  announce  the  thunders  with  which  it  was  fraught;  while 
two  Hasnes  of  lightning,  following  ca«rh  other  very  clv»si'ly,  showed  in  the 
distance  the  grey  turrets  of  AVcdfs  Crag,  and,  un»re  nearly,  the  ndliiig 
billows  of  the  ocean,  creste<l  suddenly  with  red  and  dazzling  light. 

The  horse  of  tho  fair  huntress  showed  symptoms  of  impatience  and 
restiveness,  and  it  l)ei*ame  impossible  for  Kavensw<»od,  as  a  man  or  a  gen- 
tleman, to  lea\e  her  abruptly  to  the  care  of  an  a^ire*!  fathitr  or  her  menial 
attendtmts.  Uo  was,  or  believed  himself,  (tbligcil  in  courtesy  to  take  hold 
of  her  bridle,  and  assist  her  in  managing  the  unruly  animal.  AVliile  ho 
was  thus  engaged,  the  old  gentleman  olu^erviul  that  tho  storm  seemed  to 
increase  —  that  they  were  far  from  Lt^rd  15ittlebrains',  whose  guests  they 
were  for  the  present — and  that  ho  would  I.h*  obliged  to  tho  Master  of 
Ravenswood  to  point  him  the  way  to  the  noanjst  place  of  refuge  from  tho 
storm.  At  the  same  time  he  cast  a  wistful  and  embarrasse<l  look  towards 
tho  Tower  of  AVolfs  Crag,  which  seemed  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for 
the  owner  to  avoid  offering  an  old  man  and  a  ladv,  in  such  an  emergency, 
the  tem p<irarv  use  of  his  house.  IndeiMl,  the  conilition  of  the  young  hun- 
tress made  tliis  courtesy  indispensable ;  for,  in  the  course  of  tho  servicei 
which  ho  rendered,  he  could  not  but  perceive  that  she  trembled  much,  and 
was  extremely  agitated,  from  her  apprehensions,  doubtless,  of  the  coming 
storm. 

I  know  not  if  the  Master  of  Ravcnswood  shared  her  terrors,  but  he  wna 
not  entirely  free  from  something  like  a  similar  disorder  of  ner\'es,  as  ho 
obseryod,  "The  Tower  of  AVolf's  Crag  has  nothing  to  offer  beyond  tho 
shelter  of  its  roof,  but  if  that  can  be  acceptable  at  such  a  moment—"  ho 
paused,  as  if  the  rest  of  tho  invitation  stuck  in  his  thro<at  But  tho  old 
gentleman,  his  self-constituted  companion,  did  not  allow  him  to  reoodo 
from  the  inyitation,  which  ho  had  rattier  suffered  to  be  implied  than  directly 
expressed. 

*•  The  storm,"  said  the  stranger,  "  must  bo  an  apology  for  waving  cct»- 
mony  —  his  daughter's  health  was  weak  —  she  had  suffered  much  from  % 
recent  alarm — he  trusted  their  lutruBion  on  IViq  ^VqaVax  q1  ^^Ai'^^x^wkm^^ 
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hospitality  would  not  be  altogether  unpardonable  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  case — his  child's  safety  must  be  dearer  to  him  than  ceremony." 

There  was  no  room  to  retreat.  The  Master  of  Ravenswood  led  the  way, 
continuing  to  keep  hold  of  the  lady's  bridle  to  prevent  her  horse  from 
starting  at  some  unexpected  explosion  of  thunder.  lie  was  not  so  bewil- 
dered in  his  own  hurried  reflections,  but  that  he  remarked,  that  the  deadly 
paleness  which  had  occupied  her  neck  and  temples,  and  such  of  her  features 
as  the  riding-mask  left  exposed,  gave  place  to  a  deep  and  rosy  suffusion ; 
and  he  felt  with  embarrassment  that  a  flush  was  by  tacit  sympathy  excited 
in  his  own  cheeks.  The  stranger,  with  watchfulness  which  he  disguised 
under  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  his  daughter,  continued  to  obscrTO 
the  expression  of  the  Master's  countenance  as  they  ascended  the  hill  to 
Wolfs  Crag.  When  they  stood  in  front  of  that  ancient  fortress,  Havens- 
wood's  emotions  were  of  a  very  complicated  description ;  and  as  he  led  the 
way  into  the  rude  court-yard,  and  halloo'd  to  Caleb  to  give  attendance, 
there  was  a  tone  of  sternness,  almost  of  fierceness,  which  seemed  somewhat 
alien  from  the  courtesies  of  one  who  is  receiving  honoured  guests. 

Caleb  came ;  and  not  the  paleness  of  the  fair  stranger  at  the  first  ap- 
proach of  the  thunder,  nor  the  paleness  of  any  other  person,  in  any  other 
circumstances  whatever,  equalled  that  which  overcame  the  thin  cheeks  of 
the  disconsolate  seneschal,  when  he  beheld  this  accession  of  guests  to  the 
castle,  and  reflected  that  the  dinner  hour  was  fast  approaching.  "  Is  he 
daft?"  he  muttered  to  himself, — "is  he  clean  daft  a'thegither,  to  bring  lords 
and  leddies,  and  a  host  of  folk  behint  them,  and  twal-o-clock  chapuit?" 
Then  approaching  the  Master,  he  craved  pardon  for  having  pcrmittca  the 
rest  of  his  people  to  go  out  to  see  the  hunt,  observing,  that  **  tney  wad  never 
think  of  his  lordship  coming  back  till  mirk  night,  and  that  he  dreaded  they 
might  play  the  truant." 

"  Silence,  Balderston  I"  said  Ravcnswood,  sternly ;  "  your  folly  is  un 
seasonable.  —  Sir  and  madam,"  ho  said,  turning  to  his  guests,  "  this  old 
man,  and  a  yet  older  and  more  imbecile  female  domestic,  form  my  whole 
retinue.  Our  means  of  refreshing  jou  are  more  scanty  than  even  so  miser- 
able a  retinue,  and  a  dwelling  so  dilapidated,  might  seem  to  promise  you ; 
but,  such  as  they  may  chance  to  be,  you  may  command  them." 

The  elder  stranger,  struck  with  the  ruined  and  even  savage  appearance 
of  the  Tower,  rendered  still  more  disconsolate  by  the  lowering  and  gloomy 
sky,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  unmoved  by  the  grave  and  determined  voice 
in  which  their  host  addressed  them,  looked  round  him  anxiously,  as  if  he 
half  repented  the  readiness  with  which  he  had  accepted  the  offered  hos- 
pitality. But  there  was  now  no  opportunity  of  receding  from  the  situation 
m  which  he  had  placed  himself. 

As  for  Caleb,  he  was  so  utterly  stunned  by  his  master's  public  and  un- 
qualified acknowledgment  of  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  that  for  two  minutes 
he  could  only  mutter  within  his  hebdomadal  beard,  which  had  not  felt  the 
razor  for  six  days,  **  lie's  daft — clean  daft  —  red  wud,  and  awa  wi't !  But 
deil  hae  Caleb  Balderston,"  said  he,  collecting  his  powers  of  invention  and 
resource,  "  if  the  family  shall  lose  credit,  if  he  were  as  mad  as  the  seven 
wise  masters  1"  He  then  boldly  advanced,  and  in  spite  of  his  master's 
frowns  and  impatience,  gravely  asked,  "if  he  should  not  servo  up  some 
slight  refection  for  the  young  leddy,  and  a  glass  of  tokay,  or  old  sack  — 
or " 

"Truce  to  this  ill-timed  foolery,"  said  the  Master,  sternly,  —  "put  the 
horses  into  the  stable,  and  interrupt  us  no  more  with  your  absurdities." 

"  Your  honour's  pleasure  is  to  bo  obeyed  aboon  a'  things,"  said  Caleb ; 
**  nevertheless,  as  for  the  sack  and  tokay,  which  it  is  not  yo\rt  x^soWva  \gi5i.«N:^ 
pleasure  to  accept "  « 

But  hero  the  voice  of  Bucklaw,  hoard  even  xjXiO^e  l\v^  ^■^'^'^^^^^^^^^^,,^ 
and  bnying  ofboma  with  which  it  mmgyed,  aiaiO\Mie^^VX^Si.\»>aft^'«** 
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the  pathway  to  the  Tower  at  tlic  head  of  the  greater  part  of  th«5  gallaot 
hunting  tniiii. 

*'  Tho  *\o\\  be  in  nio,"  Paul  Caloh,  takin<»  heart  in  ppitc  of  this  netr  in- 
vasfiou  of  Pliilistino?,  "  if  they  shall  tjeat  mo  yet !  The  hellieat  ne'einlo- 
'y^^.f^\  \ — to  bring  surh  a  crew  here,  that  will  expect  to  find  brandy  aa  plentj 
as  ditch-water,  and  he  kenning  sae  absijlutely  the  ease  in  whifk  we  Btand 
for  the  present !  But  I  tn»w,  could  1  get  fid  of  thac  iraning  gowks  of 
flunkies  that  hao  won  into  the  court-yani  at  the  hack  of  their  betters,  u 
niony  a  man  gets  preferment,  I  could  make  a'  right  yet." 

Tlio  measures  which  he  took  to  execute  this  dauntless  resolution,  th« 
reader  shall  learn  in  the  next  chapter. 


Cjiapttt  till  (trntji. 


With  tltrrwt  aiisl3k««l.  with  black  lipa  bsked, 

Axipe  thry  lieartl  liim  call ; 
Graim-rry  Ifafj  for  y*y  dtJ  i;rin. 
And  all  at  onr<>  ihfir  bntatli  drew  in. 

Am  they  had  been  dnukin;  all! 

CoujiU/aL'tf  *■  Jitme  o/  the  AmeiefU  Ikiriner.* 

Hayston  of  Bueklaw  was  one  of  the  thouf^htless  class  who  never  hesitate 
between  their  friend  and  their  jest.  When  it  was  announced  tliat  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  the  chase  had  taken  their  route  towards  Wolfs  Crag,  the 
huntsmen,  as  a  point  of  civility,  offered  to  transfer  the  venison  to  that  man- 
sion ;  a  proffer  which  was  n^adily  accepted  by  Bueklaw,  wlio  thought  much 
of  the  astonishment  which  their  arrival  in  full  body  would  occasion  poor 
old  Caleb  Balderston,  and  very  little  of  the  dilemma  to  which  ho  was  alMUK 
to 
But 

thoufi^nt,  to  the  dignity  of  the  familv. 

"  Praise  be  blest  V  said  Caleb  to  fiimself,  "  ae  leaf  of  the  mucklc  eate  hne 
been  swung  to  wi'  yestreen's  wind,  and  I  think  1  can  manage  to  sLut  the 
ither." 

But  he  was  desirous,  like  a  prudent  governor,  at  the  same  time  to  got  lid, 
if  possible,  of  the  internal  enemy,  in  which  light  he  considered  almost  evcrj 
one  who  eat  and  drank,  ere  he  took  measures  to  exclude  those  whom  their 
jocund  noise  now  pronounced  to  Ik)  near  at  hand.  lie  waited,  therefore. 
with  impatience  until  his  master  had  shown  his  two  principal  guesta  into 
the  Tower,  and  then  commenced  his  operations. 

**  I  think,"  ho  said  to  the  stranger  menials,  "  that  as  they  are  bringing 
the  stag's  head  to  the  castle  in  all  honour,  we,  who  arc  in-dwcUers,  should 
receive  them  at  the  gate." 

The  unwary  grooms  had  no  sooner  hurried  out,  in  compliance  with  this 
insidious  hint,  than,  one  folding-door  of  the  ancient  gate  being  alnMuly  closed 
by  the  wind,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  honest  Caleb  lost  no  time  ia 
shutting  the  other  with  a  clang,  which  resounded  from  donjon  vault  to  bft^ 
tlement.  lla\'ing  thus  secured  the  pass,  he  forthwith  indulged  the  excluded 
huntsmen  in  brief  parley,  from  a  small  projecting  window,  or  sliot-hole^ 
through  which,  in  former  days,  the  warders  were  wont  to  reconnoitre  thoee 
who  presented  themselves  before  the  gates.  Ue  gave  them  to  underatandt 
in  a  short  and  pithy  speech,  that  the  gate  of  the  castle  waa  uorer  on  aaj 
account  opened  during  mea]-time» — ^l\\at  Yus  \\oiv(>\n,  >iVkft'V^%9iX«t  cjl '^fijHiv^b^  ^ 
trood,  and  soma  guests  of  quality,  had  }uat  sat  down  \o  dSmwa — ^^aX^^SMai 
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excellent  brandy  at  the  hoetler's-infe'B  atWoIfVhope  down  below — 
mnd  he  held  out  some  obscure  hint  that  the  reckoning  would  be  discharged 
by  the  Master ;  but  this  was  uttered  in  a  very  dubious  and  oracular  strain, 
ioT,  like  Louis  XIY.,  Caleb  Balderston  hesitated  to  carry  finesse  so  far  aa 
direct  falsehood,  and  was  content  to  deceive,  if  possible,  without  direcUy 

lying: 

This  annunciation  was  received  with  surprise  by  some,  with  laughter  by 
others,  and  with  dismay  by  the  expelled  lackeys,  who  endeavoured  to  demon- 
strate that  their  right  of  re-admission,  for  the  purpose  of  waiting  upon  their 
master  and  mistress,  was  at  least  indisputalne.  But  Caleb  was  not  in  a 
humour  to  understand  or  admit  any  distinctions.  lie  stuck  to  his  original 
proposition  with  that  doeged,  but  convenient  pertinacity,  which  is  armed 
against  all  conviction,  and  deaf  to  all  rea^ning. 

Bucklaw  now  came  from  the  rear  of  the  party,  and  demanded  admittanoe 
in  a  very  an^ry  tone.    But  the  resolution  of  Caleb  was  immovable. 

"  If  the  king  on  the  throne  were  at  the  gate,"  he  declared,  **  his  ten 
fingers  should  never  open  it  contrair  to  the  established  use  and  wont  of  the 
family  of  liavenswood,  and  his  duty  as  their  head-servant." 

Bucklaw  was  now  extremely  incensed,  and  with  more  oaths  and  curses 
than  we  care  to  repeat,  declared  himself  most  unworthily  treated,  and 
demanded  peremptorily  to  speak  with  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  himself! 
But  to  this,  also,  Caleb  turned  a  deaf  ear. 

**  lie's  as  soon  a-bleeze  as  a  tap  of  tow  the  lad  Bucklaw,"  he  said ;  **  but 
the  dcil  of  ony  master's  face  he  shall  see  till  he  has  sleepit  and  waken'd 
on't.  He'll  ken  himsell  better  the  mom's  morning.  It  sets  the  like  o'  him 
to  be  bringing  a  crew  of  drunken  hunters  hero,  when  he  kens  there  is  but 
little  preparation  to  sloken  his  ain  droa^t."  And  he  disappeared  from 
the  wmdow,  leaving  them  all  to  digest  their  exclusion  as  they  best  might. 

But  another  person,  of  whose  presence  Caleb,  in  the  animation  of  the 
debate,  was  not  aware,  had  listened  in  silence  to  its  progress.  This  was 
the  principal  domestic  of  the  stranger — a  man  of  trust  and  consequence — 
the  same  who,  in  the  hunting-field,  had  accommodated  Bucklaw  vrith  the 
use  of  his  horse.  He  was  in  we  stable  when  Caleb  had  contrived  the  expul- 
flion  of  his  fellow-servants,  and  thus  avoided  sharing  the  same  fate  from 
which  his  personal  importance  would  certainly  not  have  otherwise  saved  him. 

This  personage  perceived  the  manoeuvre  of  Caleb,  easily  appreciated  the 
motive  of  his  conauct,  and  knowing  his  master's  intentions  towards  the  . 
family  of  Ravenswood,  had  no  difficulty  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  he  ought 
to  adopt.    He  took  the  place  of  Caleb  (unpcrceived  by  the  latter)  at  the 

Sost  or  audience  which  he  had' just  left,  and  announced  to  the  assembled 
omestics,  **  that  it  was  his  master's  pleasure  that  Lord  Bittlebrains'  retinue 
and  his  own  should  ^  down  to  the  adjacent  change-house,  and  call  for  what 
refreshments  they  might  have  occasion  for,  and  he  should  take  care  to  dis- 
charge the  lawing." 

The  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen  retired  from  the  inhospitable  gate  of  Wolf's 
Crag,  execrating^  as  they  descended  the  steep  path-way,  the  niegard  and 
unworthy  disposition  of  the  proprietor,  and  damning,  with  more  than  silvan 
licence,  both  the  castle  and  its  inhabitants.  Bucklaw,  with  many  qualities 
which  would  have  made  him  a  man  of  worth  and  judgment  in  more  favour- 
able circumstances,  had  been  so  utterly  neglected  m  point  of  education, 
that  he  was  apt  to  think  and  feel  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  companions 
of  his  pleasures.  The  pleasures  which  had  recently  been  heaped  upon  him- 
self he  contrasted  with  the  general  abuse  now  levelled  a^nst  Ravenswood 
—he  recalled  to  his  mind  the  dull  and  monotonous  days  he  had  spent  in  the 
Tower  of  Wolfs  Crag,  compared  with  the  joviality  of  his  usual  life  —  he 
felt,  with  great  indignation,  his  exclusion  from  the  castle.^  whiaK  Vks^  ^^^'^ 
sidered  as  a  gross  affront,  and  every  m\n^«^  fe<^\Ti^\^\isa.'^\st»fl^«»' 
ibtf  union  wMch  he  had  formed  witk  \lie  M.«*\«t  ^1  ^B^^^wwi^i'^^ 
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On  nrriving  at  tho  chaTin;o-lionsc  of  the  villafljp  of  "Woir»-hopc,  he  nnffi^ 
poctcdly  inot  with  nn  old  an[iiaiiitanco  just  ari;j:htinj;  fn»m  his  horse.  Thi0 
wafl  no  other  than  tho  very  respectable  Captain  Crai^ngeltf  who  imine* 
diutcly  came  up  to  hirn,  and,  withrmt  ai>pearing  to  retain  any  recoHection  of 
the  indifferent  terms  on  whieh  they  \\(Ui  parted,  shook  him  bj  the  hand  in  the 
warnio>«t  manner  possilde.  A  warm  jrra.»<p  of  the  hantt  was  what  Backlaw 
could  never  help  returning;  vrith  oordialitv,  and  no  sooner  had  Cniigcngelt 
felt  the  pressuro  of  his  fingers  tlian  lie  knew  the  terms  on  which  he  stood 
with  him. 

"  Long  life  to  you,  Bucklaw  !*'  he  exclaimed ;  '*  there's  life  for  honest  folk 
in  this  bad  world  yet !" 

The  Jacobites  at  this  period,  with  what  propriety  I  know  not,  used,  il 
must  lie  noticed,  tiic  tenu  of  hotiesi  men  as  peculiarly  descriptive  of  their 
own  party. 

**  Ay,  and  for  others  besidM,  it  seem*","  anj»wered  Bucklaw ;  "  otherwayi^ 
how  came  you  to  venture  hither,  noblr  Captain  ?" 

"  Who  —  I  ?  —  I  am  as  free  i\s  the  wind  at  Martinmas,  that  pays  neither 
land-rent  nor  annual;  all  is  explaineil  —  all  settled  with  the  honest  old 
drivellers  yonder  of  Auld  Reekie  —  Pooh !  jXMih  !  they  dared  not  keep  me  a 
wei'k  of  days  in  durance.  A  certain  pt^rson  has  l>etter  friends  among  them 
than  you  wot  of,  and  can  sen-e  a  fri«'n<l  when  it  is  least  likely." 

**  Pshaw !''  answered  Hayst^m,  who  perfectly  knew  and  thoroughly  despised 
the  character  of  this  man,  "  none  of  your  cogging  gibl^erish — tell  me  truly, 
are  you  at  lilxjrty,  and  in  safety  ?'' 

"Free  and  safc  as  a  whig  bailie  on  the  causeway  of  his  own  borough,  or 
a  canting  Presbyterian  minister  in  his  own  pulpit  —  and  I  came  to  teU  yoa 
that  you  need  not  remain  in  hiding  any  long«»r." 

"  Then  I  supp^iso  you  call  yourself  my  friend.  Captain  Craigengelt  ?"  nld 
Bucklaw. 

"  Friend  V  replied  Craigengelt,  "  my  cock  of  the  pit?  why,  I  am  the  very 
Achates,  man«  as  I  have  heard  scholars  say  —  hand  and  glove  —  bark  uA 
tree  —  thine  to  life  and  death !" 

"  rU  try  that  in  a  moment,"  answored  Bucklaw.  **  Thou  art  never  with- 
out money,  however  thou  comest  by  it.  licnd  me  two  pieces  to  woah  tfatt 
dust  out  of  these  honest  fellows'  thn>ats  in  the  first  place,  and  then  ■        '* 

"Two  pieces?  twenty  are  at  thy  service,  my  lad  —  and  twenty  to  baek 
them." 

"  Ay  —  say  you  so?*'  said  Bucklaw,  pausing,  for  his  natural  penetration 
led  him  to  suspect  some  extraordinary  motive  lay  couched  under  Buch  un 
excess  of  generosity.  *•  Craigengelt,  you  are  either  an  honest  fellow  in  wgh* 
good  earnest,  and  I  scarce  know  how  to  believe  that  —  or  you  are  cleTorer 
than  I  took  you  for,  and  I  scarce  know  how  to  believe  that  either." 

** IJun  n^cmpeche  pas  V autre,'*  said  Craigengelt,  "touch  and  tij— tiio 
gold  is  good  as  ever  was  weighe<l." 

lie  put  a  quantity  of  ^Id  pieces  into  Bucklaw's  hand,  which  he  thnut 
into  his  pocket  without  either  counting  or  looking  at  them,  only  obflerring^ 
"  that  he  was  so  circumstanced  that  he  must  enlist,  though  the  deyil  offBrS 
tlie  press-money ;"  and  then  turning  to  tho  huntsmen,  he  called  out^  *'  Gooio 
along,  my  lads  —  all  is  at  my  cost." 

"  Long  life  to  Bucklaw  !*'  shouted  tho  men  of  the  chase. 

"  And  confusion  to  him  that  takes  his  share  of  the  sport,  and  leaves  tho 
hunters  as  dry  as  a  drumhead,"  added  another,  by  way  of  corollary. 

"  Tho  house  of  Ravenswood  was  nnce  a  gude  and  an  honourable  nonaa  in 
this  land,"  said  an  old  man,  "  but  if  s  lost  its  credit  this  day,  and  the  Master 
has  shown  himself  no  better  than  a  greedy  cullion." 

And  with  this  conclusion,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  mil  who 
heard  it,  they  rushed  tumultuously  into  the  house  of  entATtainment,  wl 
they  revelled  till  a  late  hour.    The  ^oyial  tom^x  ^  "fit^oti^^^^KV  v\<^Gna. 
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■utted  him  to  be  nice  in  the  choice  of  his  associates ;  and  on  the  present 
occasion,  when  his  joyous  debauch  roceiyed  an  additional  zest  from  the 
intervention  of  an  unusual  space  of  sobriety  and  almost  abstinence,  he  was 
as  happy  in  leading  the  revels,  as  if  his  comrades  had  been  sons  of  princes. 
Craigengelt  had  his  own  purposes  in  fooling  him  up  to  the  top  of  his  bent;  and 
having  some  low  humour,  much  impudence,  and  the  power  of  singing  a 
good  song,  understanding  besides  thoroughly  the  disposition  of  his  regained 
associate,  he  rcadHy  succeeded  in  involving  him  bumpeivdeep  in  the  festivity 
of  the  meeting. 

A  very  difierent  scene  was  in  the  meantime  passing  in  the  Tower  of 
Wolf's  Crag,  When  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  left  the  courtryard, 
too  much  busied  with  his  own  perplexed  reflections  to  pay  attention  to 
the  manoeuvre  of  Caleb,  he  ushered  his  guests  into  the  ^reat  hall  of  the 
castle. 

The  indefatigable  Balderston,  who,  from  chqice,  or  hiUbit,  worked  on  from 
morning  to  night,  had,  by  degrees,  cleared  this  desolate  apartment  of  the 
confused  relics  of  the  funeral  banquet,  and  restored  it  to  some  order.  But 
not  all  hie  skill  and  labour,  in  disposing  to  advantage  the  little  fiimiture 
which  remained,  could  remove  the  dark  and  disconsolate  appearance  of  those 
ancient  and  disfumished  walls.  The  narrow  windows,  flanked  by  deep 
indentures  into  the  wall,  seemed  formed  rather  to  exclude  than  to  admit  the 
cheerful  light ;  and  the  heavy  and  gloomy  appearance  of  the  thunder-sky 
added  still  farther  to  the  obscurity. 

As  Ravenswood,  with  the  grace  of  a  gallant  of  that  period,  but  not  without 
a  certain  stiffness  and  embamissment  of  manner,  handed  the  young  lady  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  her  father  remained  standing  more  near 
to  the  door^  as  if  aboat  to  disengage  himself  from  his  hat  ana  cloak.  At 
this  moment  the  clang  of  the  portal  was  heard,  a  sound  at  which  the 
stranger  started,  stepped  hastily  to  the  window,  and  looked  vnth  an  air  of 
alarm  at  Ravenswood,  when  he  saw  that  the  gate  of  the  court  was  shut,  and 
his  domestics  excluded. 

"  You  have  nothing  to  fear,  sir,"  said  Ravenswood,  gravely;  "this  roof 
retains  the  meana  of  giving  protection,  though  not  welcome.  Methinks," 
ho  added,  **  it  is  time  that  I  should  know  who  they  are  that  have  tlius  highly 
honoured  my  ruined  dwelling  ?" 

The  young  lady  remained  silent  and  motionless,  and  the  father,  to  whom 
the  question  was  more  directly  addressed,  seemed  in  the  situation  of  a  per- 
former who  has  ventured  to  take  upon  himself  a  part  which  he  finds  himself 
unable  to  present,  and  who  comes  to  a  pause  when  it  is  most  to  be  expected 
that  he  should  speak.  While  he  endeavoured  to  cover  his  embarrassment 
with  the  exterior  ceremonials  of  a  well-bred  demeanour,  it  was  obvious, 
that,  in  making  his  bow,  one  foot  shuffled  forward,  as  if  to  advance  —  the 
other  backward,  as  if  with  the  purpose  of  escape  —  and  as  he  undid  the 
cape  of  his  coat,  and  raised  his  beaver  from  his  face,  his  fingers  fumbled  as 
if  the  one  had  been  linked  with  rusted  iron,  or  tlie  other  had  weighed  equal 
with  a  stone  of  lead.  The  darkness  of  the  sky  seemed  to  increase,  as  if  to 
supply  the  want  of  those  mufflings  which  he  laid  aside  with  such  evident 
reluctance.  The  impatience  of  Ravenswood  increased  also  in  proportion  to 
the  delay  of  the  stranger,  and  he  appeared  to  struggle  under  agitation, 
though  probably  from  a  very  different  cause.  lie  laboured  to  restrain  his 
desire  to  speak,  while  the  stranger,  to  all  appearance,  was  at  a  loss  for  words 
to  express  what  he  felt  it  necessary  to  say.  At  length  Ravenswood's  impa- 
tience  broke  the  bounds  he  had  imposed  upon  it. 

"  I  perceive,"  he  said,  **  that  Sir  William  Ashton  is  unwilling  to  announce 
himself  in  the  Castle  of  Wolfs  Crag." 

"  I  had  hoped  it  was  unnecessary,"  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  relieved  ^x^ssa. 
his  silence,  as  a  spectre  by  the  voice  of  the  «xOTQAft\*\  ^'^  wA\  ^\».  ^S^n^^*^ 
yon.  Master  of  Bayenswood,  for  breakm^  Vk^  yca  «X  oi^a^^  nr^^k^^  ^ssx^ossjc- 
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stances — anhnppj  circnm stances,  lot  me  call  tkem-— rendered  self-introdi 
tion  peculiarly  awkwanl.*' 

"  And  am  f  not  then/'  »aid  the  Mairter  of  Rarensirood,  grsvclj,  "  to 
aider  the  honour  of  this  visit  as  purclj  at'CTdental  ?" 

**  Let  us  distinpiii^h  a  little/  paid  the  Kee]KT,  assuming  an  appeftrsnoe 
of  ease  '\Thieh  porh«aps  his  heart  M-fts  a  stranger  to ;  "  this  is  ad  honour 
-vrhich  I  have  eagerly  desired  for  some  time,  but  which  I  might  nerer  haT« 
obtained,  save  for  the  accident  of  the  storm.  Mj  daughter  and  I  are  alika 
grateful  for  this  opportuuity  of  thanking  the  bravo  man,  to  whom  she  owe* 
her  life  and  I  nriiie." 

The  liatred  which  drridod  the  great  families  in  the  feudal  thnes  had  hwt 
little  of  its  bitteniesK,  though  it  no  longer  ezpresseil  itself  in  deeds  of  open 
riolence.  Not  the  feelingM  which  Ravenswood  had  begun  to  entertain  ti>- 
wardH  Lucy  Ashton,  not  the  hospitality  duo  to  bin  guests,  wero  able  entirdj 
to  subdue,  though  they  warmly  comlxited,  the  ciet'p  passions  which  arose 
within  him,  at  beholding  his  father *s  foe  standing  in  tne  hall  of  the  familj 
of  which  he  had  in  a  great  me:isure  accelerated  the  rain.  His  looks  giancea 
from  the  father  to  the  daughter  with  an  irresolution,  of  which  Sir  William 
Ashton  did  not  think  it  pn.»i)er  to  await  the  conclusion.  He  had  now  dis- 
embarrassed himself  of  his  riding-dress,  and  walking  up  to  his  dan^ter,  ht 
undid  the  fastening  of  her  mask. 

**  Lucy,  my  love,''  he  said,  raising  her  and  leading  her  towards  Raren^ 
wood,  "  lay  aside  your  mask,  and  let  us  express  our  grotitode  to  the  Master 
openly  and  barefaced." 

"  If  he  will  condescend  to  accept  it,''  was  all  that  Lucy  uttered ;  bat  in  a 
tone  so  sweetly  modulated,  and  which  seeme<]  to  imply  at  once  a  feeling  and 
a  forgiving  of  the  ctjld  reception  to  which  they  were  exposed,  that,  coming 
from  a  creature  so  innocent  and  so  1>eautiful,  her  words  cut  Ivarenswood  to 
the  very  heart  for  his  harshness.  He  muttered  h-omething  t)f  surprise,  some^ 
thing  of  confusion,  and  ending  with  a  warm  (tnd  eager  expression  of  hia 
haptdness  at  l^eing  able  to  afford  hor  Hhelter  under  bis  niof,  ho  saluted  hcr^ 
as  the  ceremonial  of  the  time  enjoined  u|>on  snrh  ot-cnsions.  Their  checka 
had  touched  and  were  witlnlrawn  from  «.»ach  other — ]lavcnswoo<l  hod  not 
(piitted  the  hand  which  ho  had  taken  in  kindly  courtesy  —  a  blush»  which 
attached  more  conscriuonce  V>y  far  than  was  usual  to  sach  ceremonj,  still 
mantled  on  Lucy  Ash  ton's  K'autiful  cheek,  when  the  apartment  WM  sud" 
denly  illuminated  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  which  seemed  absolutely  to  awallow 
the  darkness  of  the  hall.  Krery  object  might  have  been  for  an  instant  seea 
distinctly.  The  sli^t  and  hal j^inking  form  of  Lucy  Ashton,  tho  well-pro- 
portioned and  stately  figure  of  Kavenswood,  his  dark  features,  and  the  fiery, 
yet  irresolute  expression  of  his  eyes, — the  old  arms  and  scutcheons  which 
hung  on  the  walls  of  the  anarbncnt,  were  for  nn  instant  distinctly  risible  to 
the  Keener  by  a  strong  rea  brilliant  glare  of  light.  Its  disappearance  waa 
almost  instantly  followed  by  a  burst  of  thunder,  for  the  storm-clood  waa 
yery  near  the  castle ;  and  the  peal  was  so  sudden  and  dreadful,  that  the  old 
tower  rodted  to  its  foundation,  and  every  inmate  concluded  it  was  falling 
upon  them.  Tho  soot,  which  had  not  been  disturbed  for  centuries,  shotv^ 
ered  down  tho  huge  tunnelled  chimneys — lime  and  dust  flew  in  clouds  fHm 
the  wall ;  and,  whether  the  lightning  had  actually  struck  the  castle,  or  who* 
thor  through  the  violent  concussion  of  the  air,  several  heavy  stones  weio 
hurled  from  tho  mouldering  battlements  into  the  roaring  sea  honeath,  i| 
might  seem  as  if  the  ancient  founder  of  the  castle  wero  bestriding  tte 
thunderstorm,  and  proclaiming;  his  displeasure  at  tho  reconciliation  of  liSf 
descendant  with  the  enemy  of  his  house. 

The  consternation  was  general,  and  it  required  the  efforts  of  both  tba 
Ix)rd  Keeper  and  Ravcnswood  to  keep  Lucy  fn>m  fainting.  Thus  was  tho 
Master  a  second  time  engaged  in  the  most  delicate  and  dooenrons  of  oil 
tasks,  that  of  afibrding  support  to  a  \)eau\it>ii\.  «3x^  Yi«\\^^R!«a  V»&^'iiW^%^ 
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Been  before  in  a  nmilar  sitoatioD,  had  already  become  a  faTOurite  of  his 
imagination,  both  when  awake  and  when  slumbering.  If  the  Genius  of  the 
House  really  condemned  a  union  betwixt  the  Master  and  his  fair  guest,  the 
means  by  wmch  he  expressed  his  sentiments  were  as  unhappily  chosen  as 
if  he  had  been  a  mere  mortal^  The  train  of  little  attentions,  absolutely 
necessary  to  soothe  the  youn^  lady's  mind,  and  aid  her  in  composing  her 
spirits,  necessarily  threw  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  into  such  an  intercourse 

'  with  her  father,  as  was  calculated,  for  the  moment  at  least,  to  break  down 
the  barrier  of  feudal  enmity  which  divided  them.  To  express  himself  chur- 
lishly, or  even  coldly,  towards  an  old  man,  whose  daughter  (and  mch  a 
daughter)  lay  before  them,  oyerpowered  with  natural  terror  —  and  all  this 
under  his  own  roof — the  thing  was  impossible ;  and  by  the  time  that  Lucy, 
extending  a  hand  to  each,  was .  able  to  thank  them  for  their  kindness,  the 
Master  £lt  that  his  sentiments  of  hostility  towards  the  Lord  Keeper  were 
by  no  means  those  most  predominant  in  his  bosom. 

The  weather,  her  state  of  health,  the  absence  of  her  attendants,  all  pre- 
vented the  possibili^  of  Lucy  Ashton  renewing  her  journey  to  Bittlebrains- 
Ilouse,  which  was  nill  five  miles  distant ;  and  the  Master  of  Kavenswood 
could  not  but,  in  common  courtesy,  offer  the  shelter  of  his  roof  for  the 

^    rest  of  the  day  and  for  the  ni^ht    But  a  flush  of  less  soft  expression,  a 
look  much  more  habitual  to  his  features,  resumed  predominance  when  he 
mentioned  how  meanly  he  was  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  his  guests. 
"  Do  not  mention  deficiencies,''  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  eager  to  interrupt 
him  and  prevent  his  resuming  an  alarming  topic ;  **  you  are  preparing  to 
sot  out  for  the  Continent,  and  your  house  is  probably  for  the  present  unfur- 
nished.   All  this  we  understand ;  but  if  you  mention  inconvenience,  you 
will  oblige  us  to  seek  accommodations  in  the  hamlet." 
As  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  was  about  to  reply,  the  door  of  the  hall 
.    opened,  and  Caleb  Balderston  rushed  in. 


Let  tbem  hare  meat  Mitfa^,  wom«n«-h«ir  a  bea. 
Tbrra  be  old  rotten  pilchards  —  put  them  off  too; 
Tia  bat  a  little  mw  anomtiof  of  them. 
And  a  stronc  oakm  that  ooofoonds  the  UToor. 

LOTI'8  PlLQBDUOX. 

The  thunderbolt,  which  had  stunned  all  who  were  within  hearing  of  it, 
had  only  served  to  awaken  the  bold  and  inventive  genius  of  the  flower  of 
MajorsrDomo.  Almost  before  the  clatter  had  ceased,  and  while  there  was 
yet  scarce  an  assurance  whether  the  castle  was  standing  or  falling,  Caleb 
exclumed,  ''Heavens  be  praised  I  —  this  comes  to  hand  like  the  bowl  of  a 
pint-stoup."  He  then  barred  the  kitchen  door  in  the  face  of  the  Lord 
Keeper's  servant,  whom  he  perceived  returning  from  the  party  at  the  gate, 
and  muttering,  "How  the  deil  cam  he  in?  —  but  deil  may  care  —  Mvsie, 
what  are  ye  sitting  shaking  and  greeting  in  the  chimney  neuk  for  ?  Come 
here — or  stay  where  ye  are,  and  skirl  as  loud  as  ye  can — if  s  a'  ye're  gude 
for — I  say,  ye  auld  deevil,  skirl  —  skirl — louder — louder,  woman — gar  the 
gentles  hear  ye  in  the  ha'—^I  have  heard  ye  as  far  off  as  the  Bass  for  a  less 
matter.    And  stay — down  wi'  that  crockery — " 

And  with  a  sweeping  blow,  he  threw  down  from  a  shelf  some  articles  of 
pevrter  and  earthenware.    Ho  exalted  his  voioft  asciv^  Niaa  Oss^^xj^t^^^'^^jiocsv^ 
and  roaring  in  a  manner  whic\i  c\iantt<&d  'Nl'3w«?%  Vj^'Vftxvisi^  \sect?5i«^  ^  >«» 
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thunder  into  fears  that  her  old  fellow-rarvant  was  jgone  disfrscfe^.  "  BIb 
hast  dang  down  a'  the  bits  o'  pigt*.  too  —  tho  only  thing  we  had  left  to  hand 
a  80up  milk  —  and  ho  has  Ppilt  tho  hatted  kitt  that  was  for  the  Ma«teK« 
dinner.  Mercy  saro  as,  the  auld  man's  goen  clean  and  dear  wild  wi'  tli* 
thunner !'' 

"  I  laud  Tour  ton^e,  ye  b—  !*'  said  Caleb,  in  tho  impetoom  aod  oreP* 
bearini;  trmmph  of  Kncres^ful  invention,  **  a'B  provided  now— dinner  and  ^ 
thing —  the  tbunnex'ff  done  a'  in  a  clap  of  a  hand!*' 

'*  Puir  man,  he's  mucklo  aKtraj,"  said  Mjsie,  looking  at  him  ^th  a  mix- 
ture of  pity  and  alarm :  **  I  w-inh  he  may  ever  como  liamo  to  himsell  again." 

*'  Here,  ye  auld  doiteti  doevil,"  sud  Caleb,  still  exultinc  in  his  extricap 
tion  from  a  dilemma  which  had  seemed  insurmountable ;  '*  Keep  the  strange 
man  out  of  the  kitchen  —  bwv^t  tho  thunner  came  down  the  chimncj,  and 
B{)oiled  tho  best  dinner  ye  overdressed — beef — ^bacon — kid — ^hirk— leveret— 

wild  fowl venison,* and  what  not.    Lay  it  on  thick,  and  never  mind 

expenses.    I'll  awa  up  to  the  ha'  —  make  a'  tho  confusion  yc  con  —  but  ba 
sure  ye  keep  out  the  strange  servant." 

AVith  the^c  charges  to  his  ally,  Caleb  posted  up  to  the  hall,  but  stopping 
to  reconnoitre  through  an  aperture,  which  time,  for  the  convenience  of  many 
a  domestic  in  succession,  had  made  in  the  d(H)r,  and  perceiving  tho  situar 
tion  of  Miss  Ashton,  he  had  prudence  enough  to  make  a  pause,  both  to 
avoid  adding  to  her  alarm,  and  in  order  to  secure  attention  to  his  accoont 
of  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  thunder. 

But  when  he  perceived  that  tho  lady  was  recovered,  ond  heard  the  con- 
versation turn  upon  the  accommodation  and  refreshment  which  the  castle 
afforded,  he  thought  it  time  to  burst  into  the  room  in  the  manner  announced 
in  tho  last  chapter. 

**  Wull  a  wins !  —  such  a  misfortmie  to  befa'  tho  House  of  BaTenawood, 
and  I  to  live  to  see  it  I" 

"What  is  the  matter,  Caleb?"  said  his  master,  somewhat  ahrmed  in hia 
turn ;  "  has  any  part  of  the  cjistle  fallen  ?" 

**  Ca.<itlo  fa'an  ?  —  na'  but  the  snte*s  fu'an,  and  tho  thunner's  come  right 
down  tho  kitchcn-lumm,  and  the  things  are  a'  lying  hero  awa,  there  awo* 
like  the  Laird  o'  lIot<?hpotch's  lands — and  wi'  bravo  ^osts  of  honour  and 
quality  to  entertain*'  —  a  low  bow  here  to  Sir  William  Ashton  and  hia 
daughter — '*  and  nocthing  left  in  the  house  fit  to  present  for  dimier-^or  Ibv 
8U])per  either,  for  aught  that  I  can  see !" 

*•  I  verily  believe  you,  Caleb,"  said  Ravenswood,  drily. 

"  Bolderston  hero  turned  to  his  Master  a  half-upbraiding,  half-implorine 
countenance,  and  edged  towards  him  as  he  repeated,  *'  It  was  naa  gnS 
matter  of  preparation ;  but  just  something  added  to  your  honour's  ordinarr 
course  of  rare — petty  cover ^  as  thev  sav  at  tho  LouvVe  —  three  conrtea  ana 
the  fruit."  '      ' 

"  Keep  your  intolerable  nonsense  to  yourself,  yon  old  fool  !'*  said  Rareiuh 
wood,  mortified  at  his  officiousness,  yet  not  knowing  how  to  contradict  hiittp 
without  the  risk  of  giving  rise  to  scenes  yet  more  ridiculous. 

Caleb  saw  his  advantage,  and  resolved  to  improve  it.  But  first  obserrinc 
that  the  Lord  Keeper's  servant  entered  the  apartment,  and  spoke  apart  witS 


poe  business  o'  yours  —  and  if  ye  let  me  gang  on  quietly,  I'se  be  moderata 
in  my  banquet;  but  if  yo  contradict  me,  doil  but  I  dress  ye  a  dinner.ftt  Ibr 
a  duke  1" 

Bavenswood,  in  fact,  thought  it  would  be  best  to  let  his  officious  hnttar 
run  on,  who  proceeded  to  enumerate  upon  his  fingers,  —  "  No  mnckle  pro- 
vision— might  hae  served  four  persons  of  honour, — first  course,  capons  in 
white  broth  —  roast  kid— bacon  with  reverence,— second  course,  roasted 
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leveret — batter  crabs — a  yeal  florentine, — third  coane,  blaok-cock — it's 
block  eneugh  now  wi'  the  sute  —  plumdamas  —  a  tart — a  flam — and  some 
nonsense  sweet  things,  and  comfits— «nd  that's  a'/'  he  said,  seeing  the  im- 
patience of  his  master;  *'thaf8  just  a'  was  o't — forbj  the  apples  and 
pears." 

Miss  Ashton  had  by  degrees  gathered  her  spirits,  so  far  as  to  pay  some 
attention  to  what  was  going  on ;  and  observing  the  restrained  impatience 
of  Ravenswood,  contrasted  with  the  peculiar  determination  of  manner  with 
which  Caleb  detfuled  his  imaginary  banquet,  the  whole  struck  her  as  00 
ridiculous,  that,  despite  every  effort  to  the  contrary,  she  burst  into  a  fit  of 
incontrollable  Uuighter,  in  which  aha  was  joined  by  her  father,  thouefa 
with  more  moderation,  and  finally,  hr  the  Master  of  Kavenswood  himselft 
though  conscious  that  the  jest  was  at  his  own  expense.  Their  mirth — for  a 
scone  which  we  read  with  little  emotion  often  appears  extremely  ludicrous 
to  the  spectators — made  the  old  vault  rins  again.  Thev  ceased  —  they 
renewed — they  ceased — they  renewed  again  their  shouts  of  laughter !  Caleb, 
in  the  meantime,  stood  his  ground  with  a  grave,  angry,  and  scornful  dignity, 
which  greatly  enhanced  the  ridicule  of  the  scene,  and  the  mirth  of  vthe 
spectators. 

At  length,  when  the  voices,  and  nearly  the  strength  of  the  laugherSt 
were  exhausted,  he  exclaimed,  with  very  little  ceremony,  •*  The  den's  in 
the  gentles  1  thoy  breakfast  sae  lordly,  that  the  loss  of  the  l)C8t  dinner  ever 
cook  pat  fingers  to,  makes  them  as  merry  as  if  it  were  the  best  jeest  in  a' 
George  Buchanan.  If  there  was  as  little  in  your  honours'  wames,  as  there 
is  in  Caleb  Balderston's,  less  caickling  wad  serve  ye  on  sic  a  gravaminous 
subject." 

Caleb's  blunt  expression  of  resentment  again  awakened  the  mirth  of  the 
company,  which,  by  the  way,  he  regarded  not  only  as  an  aggression  upK>n 
the  dignity  of  the  family,  but  a  special  contempt  of  the  eloaueDce  with 
which  he  himself  had  summed  up  the  extent  of  their  supposed  losses ; — "  a 
description  of  a  dinner,"  as  he  said  afterwards  to  Mysie,  *'  that  wad  hae 
made  a  fu'  man  hungrv,  and  them  to  sit  there  laughing  at  it  I" 

*'But,"  said  Miss  Ashton,  composing  her  countenance  as  well  as  she 
could,  "  are  all  these  delicacies  so  totaBy  destroyed,  that  no  scrap  can  be 
collected  ?" 

"  Collected,  my  leddy  I  what  wad  ye  collect  out  of  the  sute  and  the  ass  ? 
Ye  may  gang  down  yoursell,  and  look  into  our  kitchen — the  cookmaid  in 
the  trembling  exiee — the  gude  vivers  lying  a'  about — beef — capons,  and 
white  broth  —  florentine  and  flams  —  ba!con,  wi'  reverence,  and  a'  the  sweet 
confections  and  whim-whams!  ye'll  see  them  a',  my  leddy  —  that  is,"  said 
he,  correcting  himself,  **  ye'll  no  see  ony  of  them  now,  for  the  cook  has 
soopit  them  up,  as  was  weel  her  part ;  but  ye'll  see  the  white  broth  where 
it  was  spilt.  1  pat  my  fingers  in  it,  and  it  tastes  as  like  sour-milk  as  ony 
thing  else ;  if  that  isna  the  effect  of  thunner,  I  kcnna  what  is.  —  This  gen- 
tleman hero  couldna  but  hear  the  clash  of  our  haill  dishes,  china  and  silver 
thegither?" 

Tne  Lord  Keeper's  domestic,  though  a  statesman's  attendant,  and  of 
course  trained  to  command  his  countenance  upon  all  occasions,  was  some< 
what  discomposed  by  this  appeal,  to  which  he  only  answered  by  a  bow. 

*'  I  think,  Mr.  Bu^er,"  saia  the  Lord  Keeper,  wno  began  to  be  afVaid  lest 
the  prolongation  of  this  scene  should  at  length  displease  Kavenswood, — '*  I 
thinjc,  that  were  you  to  retire  with  my  servant  Lockhard  —  he  has  travel- 
led, and  is  quite  accustomed  to  accidents  and  contingencies  of  every  kind, 
and  I  hope  betwixt  you,  you  may  find  out  some  mode  of  supply  at  this 
emergency." 

"His  honour  kens," — said  Caleb,  who,  however  hopeless  of  himself  of 
accomplishinjj  what  was  desirable,  would,  like  the  high-spirited  elephant, 
rather  have  died  in  the  effort,  than  brooked  the  aid  of  a  brother  in  commis* 
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6ioD»  —  *^  hiB  honour  kens  wcel  I  need  nae  counsellor,  when  the  honour  of 
tlie  house  is  concerned." 

"I  should  be  unjuHt  if  I  denied  it,  Caleb/'  said  his  master;  "but  jour 
art  lies  chipflv  in  making  apologies,  upon  vrhich  we  can  no  more  dine,  than 
upon  the  bill  of  faro  of  our  thunder-blasted  dinner.  Now,  possibly,  Mr. 
I^khard's  talent  may  consist  in  finding  some  suMitute  fur  that,  which 
certainly  is  not,  and  has  in  all  probability  never  In^en.'' 

**  Your  honour  is  pleasetl  to  bo  facetious,"  said  Caleb,  "  but  I  am  sure, 
that  for  the  warst,  for  a  walk  as  far  as  WolfVhope,  I  could  dine  forty  men, 
—  no  that  the  folk  there  deserve  your  honour's  custom.  They  hae  Seen  ill 
advised  in  the  matter  of  the  duty-eggs  and  butter,  I  winna  deny  that." 

*'  Do  go  consult  together,"  said  the  Master ;  *'  go  do^vn  to  the  village,  and 
do  the  best  you  can.  We  must  not  let  our  guests  renutin  without  refresh- 
ment, to  stive  the  honour  of  a  ruined  family.  And  here,  Caleb  —  take  mj 
purse ;  I  beliovo  that  will  prove  your  l>est  ally." 

"Purse?  purse,  indeed  r'  quoth  Caleb,  indignantly  flinging  out  of  the 
room, — **  wnat  euld  I  do  wi'  your  honour's  purse,  on  your  ain  grund?  I 
trust  we  are  no  to  pay  for  our  ain  ?" 

The  servants  left  the  hall ;  and  the  door  was  no  sooner  shut,  than  the 
Lord  Keeper  l)egan  to  apologise  for  the  rudeness  of  his  mirth ;  and  Lucy 
to  ho{)o  blio  had  given  no  pain  or  offence  to  the  kind-hearted  faithful  old 
man. 

**  Cnleb  and  I  must  both  learn,  madam,  to  undergo  with  good  humour, 
or  at  least  with  patience,  the  ridicule  which  everywhere  attiu^hes  itself  to 
poverty." 

*•  You  do  yourself  injustice.  Master  of  Ravens  wood,  on  my  word  of 
honour,"  answered  his  elder  guest,  **I  Indieve  I  know  more  of  your 
affairs  than  you  do  yourself,  and  1  hope  to  show  you  that  I  am  yitcrvstcd 
in  them ;  and  that  —  in  short,  that  your  f vrospects  are  better  than  you  ap- 
prehend. In  the  meantime,  I  can  conceive  nothing  so  respectable,  as  the 
spirit  which  rises  above  misfortune,  and  prefers  honourable  privations  to 
aebt  or  dependence," 

Whether  from  fear  of  offending  the  delicacy,  or  awakening  the  pride  of 
the  Master,  the  Lord  Keeper  made  these  allusions  with  an  appearance  of 
fearful  and  liesitating  reserve,  and  seemed  to  be  afraid  that  he  was  in- 
truding too  far,  in  venturing  to  touch,  however  lightly,  upon  such  a  topiop 
even  when  the  Master  had  led  to  it.  In  short,  he  appeared  at  once  pnsnod 
on  by  his  desire  of  appearing  friendly  and  held  back  by  the  fear  of  intm- 
siuu.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  Master  of  Kavoiiswood,  little  acquainted 
OS  he  then  was  with  life,  should  have  given  this  consummate  courtier  credit 
for  more  sincerity  than  was  probably  to  be  found  in  a  score  of  his  caat. 
He  answored,  however,  with  reserve,  that  he  was  indebted  to  all  who  might 
think  well  of  him  ;  and,  apologizing  to  his  guests,  he  left  the  hall,  in  oraer 
to  make  such  arrangements  for  their  entertainment  as  circumstancea  ad- 
mitted. 

Uj>on  consulting  with  old  Mysie,  the  accommodations  for  the  night  were 
easily  c/;mnleted,  as  indeed  they  admitted  of  little  choice.  The  Master 
sun-en derexl  his  apartment  for  the  use  of  Miss  Ashton,  and  Mvsio,  (once  a 
person  of  consenuence,)  dressed  in  a  black  satin  gown  which  had  belonged 
of  yore  to  the  Master's  grandmother,  and  had  figured  in  the  court-balls  of 
Henrietta  Maria,  went  to  attend  her  as  lady's  maid.  Ho  next  inquired 
after  Bucklaw,  and  understanding  ho  was  at  the  change-house  with  the 
huntsmen  and  some  companions,  lie  desired  Caleb  to  call  there,  and  m^ 
quaint  him  how  ho  was  circumstanced  at  Wolfs  Crag  —  to  intimate  to  him 
that  it  would  l>c  most  convenient  if  he  could  find  a  l>ed  in  tlie  hamlet*  tm 
the  elder  guest  must  necessarily  be  quartered  in  the  secret  chamber,  the 
only  spare  luMlniom  which  c<»uhf  bo  nia«le  tit  to  receive  him.  The  Mastof 
saw  no  hardship  in  passing  the  uigVa  b^  IIclq  \i«AVr^xQ,  ^t^\A.  va.  bia  cam* 
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paien-cloak;  and  to  Scottish  domestics  of  the  day,  eren  of  the  hi^est 
ranK,  nay,  to  young  men  of  family  or  fashion,  on  any  pinch,  clean  straw, 
or  a  dry  nay-loft,  was  always  held  good  night-quarters. 

For  the  rest,  Lockhard  had  his  masters  orders  to  bring  some  yenison 
from  the  inn,  and  Caleb  was  to  trust  to  his  wits  for  the  honour  of  his 
family.  The  Master,  indeed,  a  second  time  held  out  his  purse ;  but,  as  it 
was  m  sight  of  the  strange  servant,  the  butler  thought  hunself  obliged  to 
decline  what  his  fingers  itched  to  clutch.  **  Gouldna  he  hae  slippit  it  gently 
into  my  hand  V  said  Caleb — *^  but  his  honour  will  never  learn  now  to  bear 
himsell  in  siccan  cases." 

Mysie,  in  the  meantime,  according  to  a  uniform  custom  in  remote  places 
in  Scotland,  offered  the  strangers  the  produce  of  her  little  dairy,  '*  while 
better  meat  was  getting  ready."    And,  according  to  another  custom,  not 

Jet  wholly  in  desuetude,  as  the  storm  was  now  drifting  off  to  leeward,  the 
[aster  carried  the  Keeper  to  the  top  of  his  hi^est  tower  to  admire  a  wide 
and  waste  extent  of  view,  and  to  **  weary  for  his  dinner." 


^«/W\/NA/NA/V/WW>/N/V\A/\/«AAA/N/WNAA/WSA/VAA/>A^«A/\AAAA^ 


C^i^itt  tl|t  €intlft||. 

"Now  dune,"  quoth 4)e,  "  Je  tou  dii  nun  doato, 

Had  I  DOD^t  of  a  capon  bat  the  hvar. 

And  of  yoor  whit*  bread  nooght  bot  a  ihiTer, 

And  aAer  that  «  roeated  pigfe'a  head, 

(Bat  I  ne  wold  Ibr  me  no  beast  were  dead.) 

Then  had  1  with  yoa  homeljr  aaflEeFaanoe." 

Chauckb,  Sumner**  Ikde. 

It  was  not  without  some  secret  misgiyiugs  that  Caleb  set  out  npon  his 
exploratory  expedition.  In  fact,  it  was  attended  with  a  treble  difficulty. 
IIo  dared  not  tell  hia  master  the  offence  which  he  had  that  morning  given 
to  Bncklaw  (  JubI  for  the  honour  of  the  family) — ho  dared  not  acknowledge 
he  had  been  too  hasty  in  refusing  the  purse — and,  thirdly,  he  was  some- 
what apprehensive  of  unpleasant  consequences  upon  his  meeting  Ilayston 
under  the  impression  of  an  affront,  and  probably  by  this  time  under  the 
influence  also  of  no  small  quantity  of  brandy. 

Caleb,  to  do  him  justice,  was  as  bold  as  an^  lion  where  the  honour  of  the 
family  of  Ravenswood  was  concerned ;  but  his  was  that  considerate  valour 
which  does  not  delight  in  unnecessary  risks.  This,  however,  was  a  secondary 
consideration ;  the  main  point  was  to  veil  the  indigence  of  the  house-keeping 
at  the  castle,  and  to  make  good  his  vaunt  of  the  cheer  which  his  resources 
could  procure,  without  Lockhard's  assistance,  and  without  supplies  from 
his  master.  This  was  as  prime  a  point  of  honour  with  him,  as  with  the 
generous  elephant  with  whom  we  have  already  comptyped  him,  who  being 
overtasked,  broke  his  skull  through  the  desperate  exertions  which  he  made 
to  discharge  his  duty,  when  he  perceived  they  wore  bringing  up  another  to 
his  assistance. 

The  village  which  they  now  approached  had  frequently  afforded  the  dis- 
tressed butler  resources  upon  simdar  emergencies :  but  his  relations  with  it 
had  been  of  late  much  altered. 

It  was  a  little  hamlet  which  straggled  along  the  side  of  a  creek  formed  }>y  . 
the  discharge  of  a  small  brook  intotne  sea,  and  was  hidden  from  the  castle, 
to  which  it  had  been  in  former  times  an  appendage,  by  the  interve.iviW«.  ^ 
the  shoulder  of  a  hill  forming  a  projectiuflt  Vi^^udiJ^iA.    \\.^w^5a  ^ssJ^*^^^  ^  "««- 
hope,  [i,  e.  Wolf  a  Haven,)  and  tho  i^^  Vsi^\«}UMi\E  ^gaaas^  ^  ^'t5iR5«L>s=B^ 
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BubsiHtoncc  by  manning  two  or  thror*  fi^hing-l»oatR  in  the  herring  seaMm,  and 
pnui^i^icHn;;  pin  and  brand v  during  tho  winter  monlhs.  Thftv  paid  a  kind  of 
licrcilitarv  rospect  to  the  L<»rds  nf  navonswood ;  but,  in  the  difficulties  of 
tho  f:uniiy,  most  of  tbo  inhaliitantM  of  AVcdf's-hopo  had  oontrivc«l  to  giet 
feu-rights*  t«>  their  little  jKJSsessionH,  their  hutn,  kail-yards,  and  riglits  of 
comnioiity,  80  that  they  were  emancipated  from  tbeir  chains  of  feudal 
dej)endanoe,  and  free  from  the  various  exnrtions  with  which,  under  every 
possible  pretext,  or  without  any  pretext  at  all,  tho  Scottish  landlords  of  the 
period,  themselves  in  great  poverty,  were  wont  to  harass  their  8till  poorer 
tenants-at-will.  They  might  l>e,  on  the  whole,  termed  independent,  a  circum- 
stance peculiarlv  galling  to  Caleb,  who  had  Ixien  wont  to  exercise  over  them 
the  same  sweeping  authority  in  levying  contributions  which  waa  exercised 
in  former  times  in  England  when  "the  myal  pur\eyors,  sallying  forth  from 
under  tho  Gothic  portcullis  to  purchase  provisions  with  power  and  preroga- 
tive instead  of  money,  brought  home  the  plunder  of  an  hundred  markets, 
and  all  that  could  be' seized  from  a  flying  and  hiding  country,  and  deposited 
their  spoil  in  a  hundred  caverns."t 

Caleb  loved  tho  memory  and  resented  the  downfall  of  that  authority, 
which  mimicked,  on  a  petty  scale,  the  grand  contriliutions  exacted  by  tte 
feudal  sovereigns.  And  as  he  f»)ndly  flattered  himself  that  the  awful  rule 
and  right  supremacy  which  assigned  to  the  Barons  <»f  Ravenswood  the  first 
and  most  elTcctive  interest  in  all  prt»ductions  of  nature  within  five  miles  of 
their  castle,  only  slumbered  and  was  not  departed  for  ever,  ho  used  every 
now  and  then  to  give  the  recollection  of  the  inhabitants  a  little  jog,  by  some 
petty  exaction.  These  were  at  first  submitted  to,  with  more  or  le»«s  readi- 
ness, by  the  inhabitants  of  tho  hamlet ;  for  they  ha<l  boen  so  long  used  to 
consider  tho  wants  of  tho  Baron  and  his  family  as  having  a  title  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  their  own,  that  their  actual  indepenilence  did  not  ctmvoy  to  them 
an  immediate  sense  of  freedom.  They  resembled  a  man  that  has  bcim  long 
fettered,  who,  even  at  liberty,  feels  in  imagination,  tho  grasp  of  the  hand- 
cuffs still  binding  his  wrists.  But  tlio  exercise  of  froinlom  is  quickly  followed 
with  the  natural  consciousness  of  its  immunities,  aw  an  enlarpid  prisoner, 
by  the  free  use  of  his  limbs,  soon  dispels  the  cramped  feebug  they  had 
acquired  when  lK)und. 

The  inhabitants  of  Wolf 'B-ho|>o  Iwgan  to  grumble,  to  resist,  and  at  length 
positively  to  refuse  compliance  with  the  exactions  of  Caleb  Balderston.  It 
wajj^in  vVm  he  reminded  them,  that  when  tho  eleventh  Lord  Bavcnswoodt 
called  the  Skipper,  from  his  delight  in  naval  matters,  had  encouraged  the 
trade  of  their  pjrt  by  building  tho  pier,  (a  bulwark  of  stones  nidely  piled 
together,)  which  protected  the  fishing-boats  from  tho  weather,  it  hokd  oeen 
matter  of  understanding  that  be  was  to  have  the  first  sttme  of  butter  after 
the  calving  of  every  cow  within  tho  barony,  and  th(j  first  egg,  thenco  called 
the  Monday's  egg,  laid  by  every  hen  on  every  Monday  in  the  year. 

The  fcuars  heard  and  scratched  their  heads,  coughed,  sneezed,  and  being 
pressed  for  answer,  rejoined  with  one  voice,  "They  could  not  say;" — the 
universal  refuge  of  a  Scottish  peasant,  when  pressed  t)  admit  a  claim  which 
his  conscience  owns,  or  perhaps  his  feelings,  and  his  interest  inclines  him 
to  deny. 

Caleb,  however,  furnished  the  notables  of  Woirs-hope  with  a  note  of 
requisition  of  butter  and  eggs,  which  he  claimed  as  arrears  of  the  aforesaid 
subsidy,  or  kindly  aid,  payable  as  above  mentioned;  and  having  intimated 
that  he  would  not  bo  averse  to  compound  the  same  for  goods  or  money,  if  it 
was  inconvenient  to  them  to  pay  in  kind,  left  them,  as  he  hoped,  to  debate 
the  mode  of  assessing  themselves  for  tliat  purpose.  On  tho  contrary,  they 
met  with  a  determined  purpose  of  resisting  the  exaction,  and  were  onlj 

That  i«,  ahwilute  rif  bt«  of  property  for  the  pajrnieiit  of  a  ■am  aoniuUjr,  which  ii  araallj  a  tiiflt  to  ma 
"  M  are  Mlloded  to  io  the  text. 
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undecided  as  to  the  mode  of  gronnding  their  opposition,  when  the  cooper,  a 
Tery  important  person  on  a  fishing  station,  and  one  of  the  Conscript  Fathers 
of  the  village,  ooserved,  **  That  their  hens  hod  caickled  mony  a  aaj  for  the 
Lords  of  Ravenswood,  and  it  was  time  thej  suld  caickle  for  those  that  gave 
them  roosts  and  barley."  An  unanimous  grin  intimated  the  assent  of  tho 
assemnly.  "  And,"  continued  the  orator,  "  if  it's  your  wull,  I'll  just  tak  a 
step  as  far  as  Dunse  for  Davie  Dingwall  the  writer,  that's  come  froe  the 
North  to  settle  among  us,  and  he'll  pit  this  job  to  rights,  I'se  warrant  him.'' 

A  day  was  accordingly  fixed  for  nolding  a  grand  palaver  at  WolTs-hopo 
on  the  subject  of  Caleb's  requisitions,  and  he  was  invited  to  attend  at  tne 
hamlet  for  that  purpose. 

He  went  with  open  hands  and  empty  stomach,  trusting  to  fill  the  one  on 
his  master's  account,  and  the  other  on  his  own  sccfTe,  at  the  expense  of  the 
feuars  of  WolTs-h^o.  But,  death  to  hi»hopesI  as  he  entered  the  eastern 
end  of  the  stragglffg  village,  the  awful  form  of  Davie  Dingwall,  a  sly,  dry, 
hard-'fisted,  shrewd  countnr  attorney,  who  had  already  acted  against  the 
family  of  Ravenswood,  and  was  a  principal  agent  of  Sir  William  Ashton, 
trotted  in  at  the  western  extremity,  oestriaing  a  leathern  portmanteau  stuffed 
with  the  feu'K^harters  of  the  hamlet,  and  hoping  he  hod  not  kept  Mr.  Balder- 
Bton  waiting,  "  as  he  was  instructed  and  fully  empowered  to  pay  or  receive, 
compound  or  compensate,  and,  in  fine,  to  agi*  as  accords,  respecting  all 
mutual  and  unsettled  claims  whatsoever,  belonging  or  competent  to  the 
Honourable  Edgar  Ravenswood,  commonly  called  tho  Master  of  Ravens- 
wood  " 

**  The  Right  Honourable  Edgar  Lord  Ravenswood/'  said  Caleb,  with  great 
emphasis ;  for,  though  conscious  ho  had  little  chance  of  advantage  in  the 
conflict  to  ensue,  he  was  resolved  not  to  sacrifice  one  jot  of  honour.  **  Lord 
Ravenswood,  then,"  said  the  man  of  business :  "we  shall  not  auorrel  with 
you  about  titles  of  courtesy— commonly  called  Lord  Ravenswood,  or  Master 
of  Ravenswood,  heritable  proprietor  of  the  lands  and  barony  of  Wolfs  Crag, 
on  the  one  part,  and  to  John  Whitefish  and  others,  feuars  in  the  town  of 
WolTs-hope,  within  the  barony  aforesaid,  on  the  other  part." 

Caleb  was  eonsoious,  from  sad  experience,  that  he  would  wage  a  venr  dif- 
ferent strife  with  this  mercenary  chEunpion,  than  with  the  individual  feuars 
themselves,  upon  whose  old  recollections,  predilections,  and  habits  of  think- 
ing, he  might  have  wrought  by  an  hundred  indirect  arguments,  to  which 
their  deputy-representative  was  totally  insensible.  The  issue  of  the  debate 
proved  Uio  reality  of  his  apprehensions.  It  was  in  vain  he  strained  his 
eloquence  and  ingenuity,  and  collected  into  one  moss  all  arguments  arising 
froiu  antique  custom  and  hereditary  respect,  from  the  good  deeds  done  by 
the  Lord  of  Ravenswood  to  the  community  of  Wolf  s-hope  in  former  days, 
and  from  what  mieht  be  expected  from  them  in  future.  The  writer  stuck 
to  the  contents  of  nis  feu-charters  —  he  could  not  see  it  —  'twas  not  in  the 
bond.  And  when  Caleb,  determined  to  try  what  a  little  spirit  would  do, 
deprecated  the  consequences  of  Lord  Ravenswood's  withdrawing  his  protec- 
tion from  the  burgh,  and  even  hinted  at.hi8  using  active  measures  of  resent- 
ment, the  man  of  law  sneered  in  his  face. 

"  His  clients,"  he  said,  **  had  determined  to  do  the  best  they  could  for 
their  own  town,  and  ho  thought  Lord  Ravenswood,  since  he  was  a  lord, 
might  have  enough  to  do  to  look  after  his  own  castle.  As  to  any  threats  of 
stouthrief  oppression,  by  rule  of  thumb,  or  via  fadi^  as  the  law  termed  it, 
he  would  have  Mr.  Balderston  recollect,  that  now  times  were  not  as  old 
times — that  they  lived  on  Uie  south  of  the  Forth,  and  far  from  tho  High- 
lands —  that  his  clients  thought  they  were  able  to  protect  themselves ;  but 
should  they  find  themselves  mistaken,  they  would  apply  to  the  govcrnmGut 
for  the  protection  of  a  corporal  and  four  red-coats,  wno/'  %^\^t.\Svwei«^^^ 
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with  a  grin,  "  would  be  porfertl j  aTilo  to  f<ccure  them  against  Lord  Ravens- 
wood,  and  all  that  ho  or  his  followers  could  do  by  tho  stronp:  hand." 

If  Caleb  could  have  concentrated  all  the  lightnings  of  arintocracT  in  hia 
eje,  to  have  struck  dead  this  contemner  of  allegiance  and  privilege,  he 
would  liave  launched  them  at  his  head,  without  reRi)ect  to  the  consequences. 
As  it  was,  he  was  compelh^d  to  turn  his  course  backward  to  the  castle ;  and 
there  he  remained  for  full  half  a  day  invisible  and  inaccessible  even  to 
Mysie,  sequestered  in  hi8  own  peculiar  dungei>n,  where  he  sat  burnishing 
a  single  pewtei^plate,  and  whistling  "Maggy  Lauder"  six  hours  without 
intermission. 

The  issue  of  this  unfortunate  requi^jlition  had  shut  against  Caleb  all  re- 
sources which  could  be  derived  from  Wolfs-hope  and  its  purlieus,  the  £1 
Dorarlo,  or  Peru,  from  which,  in  all  former  cases  of  exigence,  he  had  been 
able  to  extract  some  assistance.  lie  had,  indeed,  in  a  manner,  vowed  that 
the  dcil  should  have  him,  if  ever  he  put  the  print  of  his  fbot  within  its  cause- 
way again.  Ho  had  hitherto  kept  his  word ;  and.  strange  to  tell,  this  seces- 
sion had,  as  he  intended  in  some  degree,  tho  efl'ect  of  a  punishment  upon 
tho  refractory  feunrs.  Mr.  Balderston  had  been  a  jtorson  in  their  eyes  con- 
nected with  a  superior  order  of  beings,  whose  pn»sonce  used  to  grace  their 
little  festivities,  whose  advice  they  found  useful  on  many  occasions,  and 
whose  communications  gave  a  sort  of  credit  to  their  village.  Tho  place, 
they  acknowledged,  "didna  look  as  it  used  to  do,  and  phould  do,  since  Mr. 
Caleb  kocpit  the  castle  sae  closely — but,  doubtlosK,  touching  the  eggs  and 
butter,  it  was  a  most  unreasonable  demand,  as  Mr.  Diugv^-all  hadjustlj 
made  maniftrsL" 

Thus  stood  matters  betwixt  tho  narties  when  the  old  butler,  though  it  was 
call  and  wormwood  to  him,  founu  himself  obliged  either  to  acknowledge 
before  a  strange  man  of  quality,  and,  what  was  much  worse,  before  that 
stranger's  servant,  the  total  inability  of  Wolfs  Crag  to  produce  a  dinner,  or 
he  must  trust  to  the  compassion  of  the  feuars  of  Woifs-hope.  It  was  a 
dreadful  degradation,  but  necessity  was  ecfually  imperious  and  lawless. 
With  these  feelings  he  entered  the  street  of  the  village. 

Willing  to  shake  himself  from  his  companion  as  soon  as  possible,  he 
directed  Mr.  Lockhard  to  Luckie  Sma' trash's  change-house,  where  a  din, 
proceeding  from  the  revels  of  Bucklaw,  Craigengelt,  and  their  putj, 
sounded  half-way  down  the  street,  while  the  red  glare  from  the  window 
overpowered  the  grey  twilight  which  was  now  settling  down,  and  glinoH 
mered  against  a  parcel  of  old  tubs,  kegs,  and  barrels,  piled  up  in  ths 
cooper's  yard,  on  the  other  side  of  the  way. 

'*If  you,  Mr.  Lockhard,"  said  the  old  bi:t1(*r  to  his  companion,  "will  be 
pleased  to  step  to  the  change-house  where  tli:it  light  comes  trom,  and  where, 
as  I  judge,  they  are  now  singing  *  Cauld  Kail  in  Abertleen,'  ye  may  do  Tonr 
master's  errand  about  the  venison,  and  I  will  do  mine  about  Bucklaw's  oed, 
as  I  return  frae  getting  the  rest  of  the  vivers.  —  It's  no  that  the  venison  is 
actually  needfu',"  he  added,  detaining  his  colleague  by  the  button,  "  to 
make  up  the  dinner ;  but,  as  a  complement  to  the  hunters,  ye  kon-^and, 
Mr.  Lockhard — if  they  offer  ye  a  dnnk  o'  vill,  or  a  cup  o'  wine,  or  a  elaas 
o'  brandy,  ye'll  be  a  wise  man  to  take  it,  m  case  the  tliunner  should  has 
soured  ours  at  the  castle — whilk  is  ower  muckle  to  }ye  dreaded." 

He  then  permitted  Lockhard  to  depart ;  and  with  foot  heavy  as  lead,  and 
yet  far  lighter  than  his  heart,  steppea  on  through  the  unequal  street  dT  the 
straggling  village,  meditating  on  whom  he  ought  to  make  his  first  attack. 
It  was  necessary  he  should  find  some  one,  with  whom  old  acknowledged 
greatness  should  weigh  more  than  recent  independence,  and  to  whom  ids 
application  might  appear  an  act  of  high  dignity,  relenting  at  once  and 
sootliing.  But  he  could  not  recollect  an  inhabitant  of  a  mind  so  oo»- 
structed.  **  Our  kail  is  like  to  t)o  cauld  eneugh  too/'  he  refleoted,  as  the 
chorus  of  "  Cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen"  again  t«a^<A\)Aa  ^axf^.  ^\^  TrftwwPtwt 
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•^he  had  got  his  presentation  from  the  late  lord,  hut  they  had  quarrelled 
ahout  teinds : — the  orewster's  wife — she  had  trusted  long — and  the  bill  was 
aye  scored  up — and  unless  the  dignity  of  the  family  should  actually  require 
it,  it  would  be  a  sin  to  distress  a  widow  woman.  None  was  so  able  —  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  none  was  likely  to  be  less  willing,  to  stand  his  friend 
upon  the  present  occasion,  than  Gibbie  Girder,  the  man  of  tubs  and  barrels 
already  mentioned,  who  had  headed  the  insurrection  in  the  matter  of  the 
egg  and  butter  subsidy.  —  "  But  a'  comes  o'  taking  folk  on  tlie  right  side,  I 
trow,"  quoth  Caleb  to  himself;  "  and  I  had  ance  the  ill  hap  to  say  he  was 
but  a  Johnny  Newcome  in  our  town,  and  the  carle  bore  the  family  an  ill 
will  ever  since.  But  he  married  a  bonny  young  (^uean,  Jean  Lightbody, 
auld  Lightbody's  daughter,  him  that  was  in  the  steadmg  of  Loup-the3)yke,— 
and  auld  Lightbody  was  married  himself  to  Marion,  that  was  about  my  lady 
in  the  family  forty  years  syne  —  I  hae  had  mony  a  day's  daffing  wi'  Jean's 
mither,  and  they  say  she  bides  on  wi'  them  —  the  carle  has  Jacobuses  and 
Georgiuses  baith,  an  ane  could  get  at  them  —  and  sure  I  am,  ifs  doing  him 
an  honour  him  or  his  never  deserved  at  our  hand,  the  ungracious  sumph ; 
and  if  he  loses  by  us  a'thegither,  he  is  e'en  cheap  o't,  he  can  spare  it 
brawly." 

Shaking  off  irresolution,  therefore,  and  turning  at  once  upon  his  heel, 
Caleb  walkod  hastily  back  to  the  cooper's  house,  lifted  the  latch  without 
ceremony,  and,  in  a  moment,  found  himself  behind  the  haUan,  or  partition, 
fjrom  which  position  he  could,  himself  unseen,  reconnoitre  the  interior  of  the 
huty  or  kitchen  apartment,  of  the  mansion. 

Reverse  of  the  sad  menage  at  the  Castle  of  Wolf's  Crag,  a  bickering  fire 
roared  up  the  cooper's  chimney.  His  wife  on  the  one  side,  in  her  peanings 
and  pudding  sleeves,  put  the  last  finishing  touch  to  her  holiday's  apparel, 
while  she  contemplated  a  very  handsome  and  good-humoured  face  in  a 
broken  mirror,  raised  upon  the  hirik  (the  shelves  on  which  the  plates  are 
disposed)  for  her  special  accommodation.  Her  mother,  old  Luckie  Loup- 
the-Dyke,  "  a  canty  carline"  as  was  within  twenty  miles  of  her,  according 
to  the  unanimous  report  of  the  cummers^  or  gossips,  sat  by  the  fire  in  the 
full  glory  of  a  grogram  gown,  lammer  beads,  and  a  clean  cockemony, 
whiffing  a  snug  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  superintending  the  affairs  of  the 
kitchen.  For — signt  more  interesting  to  the  anxious  heart  and  craving 
entrails  of  the  desponding  seneschal,  than  either  buxom  dame  or  canty 
cummer — there  buobled  on  the  aforesaid  bickering  fire,  a  hu^  pot,  or  rather 
cauldron,  steaming  with  beef  and  brewis ;  while  before  it  revolved  two 
spits,  turned  each  by  one  of  the  cooper's  apprentices,  seated  in  the  opposite 
corners  of  the  chimney ;  the  one  loaded  with  a  quarter  of  mutton,  while  the 
other  was  graced  with  a  fat  goose  and  a  brace  of  wild  ducks.  The  si^ht 
and  scent  of  such  a  land  of  plenty  almost  wholly  overcame  the  drooping 
spirits  of  Caleb.  He  turned,  for  a  moment's  space,  to  reconnoitre  the  6en, 
or  parlour  end  of  the  house,  and  there  saw  It  sight  scarce  less  affecting  to 
his  feelings,  *—  a  large  round  table,  covered  for  ten  or  twelve  persons,  decored 

i according  to  his  own  favourite  term,)  with  napery  as  white  as  snow ;  grand 
iagons  of  pewter,  intermixed  with  one  or  two  silver  cups,  containing,  as  was 
probable,  something  worthy  the  brilliancy  of  their  outward  appearance ; 
clean  trenchers,  cutty  spoons,  knives  and  forks,  sharp,  burnished,  and 
prompt  for  action,  which  lay  all  displayed  as  for  an  especial  festival. 

*'  The  devil's  in  the  pedling  tub-coopering  carle  I"  muttered  Caleb,  in  all 
the  envy  of  astonishment ;  "  it's  a  shame  to  see  the  like  o'  them  gusting  their 
sabs  at  sic  a  rate.  But  if  some  o'  that  gude  cheer  does  not  find  its  way  to 
Wolf's  Cra^  this  night,  my  name  is  not  Caleb  Balderston." 

So  resolving,  he  entered  the  apartment,  and,  in  all  courteous  g^eetln^x 
saluted  both  the  mother  and  the  daughter.    Woll'a  Ct^^-^^a  'Oosi  ^^>aaN.^ 
the  barony,  Caleb  prime  mimstcr  at\Vo\i*%  Ct\sl^-,  \v.\A\\.V8a  «^^^  ^^SU 
reauurked,  that  though  the  maacx^e  au\i3Qc\.'?Aio  ^^^^  ViaftX«M»'»^^'^'^ 
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growls  at  the  courtiers  by  whom  thoy  nro  imposed,  the  Paid  courticn  «m- 
tiuuc,  ncverihelosH,  welcome  to  the  fair  sox.  to  whom  they  furnish  the  newest 
email  talk  and  tlie  earliest  fa8hir)ns.  Both  the  dames  were,  therefore,  at 
once  al>out  Old  Caleb's  neck,  setting  up  their  tliroats  together  by  way  of 
welcome. 

"Ay,  sirs,  Mr.  Baldorston,  and  is  this  vou?  —  A  sight  of  you  is  gade  for 
sair  een  —  sit  down  —  sit  down  —  the  gudeman  will  be  blithe  to  see  you  — 
ye  nar  saw  him  sae  cadgy  in  your  life :  but  we  are  to  christen  our  bit  wean 
tlie  night,  as  ye  will  hae  heard,  and  (loubtless  ye  will  stay  and  see  the  ordi- 
nance.— We  nae  killed  a  wether,  and  ano  o'  our  lads  has  been  out  wi'  hia 
gun  at  the  moss  —  ye  used  to  like  wild  fowl." 

**Xa  —  na  —  gutfcwife,"  8ai<l  Caleb.     "1  just  keekit  in  to  wish  ye  jov, 

and  I  wad  be  glad  to  hae  spoken  wi'  the  gudeman,  but "  moving,  as  if 

to  go  away. 

**  The  ne'er  a  fit  ye's  gang,"  said  the  elder  dame,  laughing  and  holding 
him  fast,  with  a  freedom  which  bolongod  to  their  old  acquaintance ;  "  wha 
kens  what  ill  it  may  bring  to  the  bairn,  if  ye  owerlook  it  in  that  gate?" 

"  But  I'm  in  a  preceese  hurrv,  gudowife, '  saitl  the  butler,  suffering  him- 
self to  be  draggedf  to  a  seat  witfiout  much  resistance ;  *'  and  as  to  eating" — 
for  he  observed  the  mistress  of  the  dwelling  bustling  about  to  place  a  trencher 
for  him  —  "as  for  eating  —  lack-a-<lay,  we  are  just  killed  up  yonder  wi' 
eating  frae  morning  to  night  —  it's  shaniefu'  epicurism ;  but  that's  what  we 
hae  gotten  frac  the  English  pock-puddings." 

"  Ilout — never  mind  the  Knglish  pock-puddings,"  said  Luckie  Lightbody ; 
"  try  our  puddings,  Mr.  Balderstou  —  tiiero  is  black  pudding  and  vhite- 
hass  —  try  whilk  ye  like  best." 

"Baith  gudo  —  baith  excellent  —  canna  bo  l>etter;  but  the  very  smell  in 
eneugh  for  me  that  hae  dined  sae  lately  (the  faithful  wretch  had  fustcd  since 


dainties  aye  pleased  me  best,  Marion  —  and  landward  lasses  too — (looking 


at  the  co<»per  s  wife) — Ne'er  a  bit  but  she  looks  far  better  than  when  she 
marrietl  GiU>ert,  and  then  she  was  the  bonniest  lass  in  our  parochine  and 
the  neost  till't — But  gawsie  cov,  g*wdly  calf." 

The  women  smiled  at  the  conii)liment  each  to  herself,  and  they  smiled 
again  to  each  other  as  Caleb  wrapt  up  the  puddings  in  a  towel  which  he 
had  brought  with  him,  as  a  dragoon  carries  his  foraging  bag  to  rocoive  wluU 
may  fall  in  his  way. 

**  And  what  news  at  the  castle?"  quo'  the  gudewifo. 

"  News  ?  —  the  bravest  news  ye  ever  hoard  —  the  Lord  Keeper's  up  yonder 
wi'  his  fair  daughter,  just  ready  to  fling  her  at  my  lord's  head,  if  he  winna 
tak  her  out  o'  his  arms ;  and  I 'so  warrant  he'll  stitch  our  auld  lands  of 
Ravenswood  to  her  petticoat  tail." 

"  Eh !  sirs  —  ay !  —  and  will  he  hae  hor  ?  —  and  is  she  weel  favoured  f-^ 
and  what's  the  colour  o'  hor  hair  ?  —  and  docs  she  wear  a  habit  or  a  railly  V* 
were  the  questions  whi<di  the  females  showered  upon  the  butler. 

"  Ilout  tout  1  —  it  wad  tak  a  man  a  day  to  answer  a'  your  questions,  and 
I  hae  hardly  a  minute.    Where's  the  guueman  ?" 

"  Awa  to  fetch  the  minister,"  said  Mrs.  Girder,  "  precious  Mr.  Poter  Bide- 
the-Bent,  frae  the  Moss-head  —  the  honest  man  has  the  rheumatism  with 
lying  in  the  hills  in  the  persecution.' 


ft 


"Ay!  —  a  whig  and  a  mountain  man  —  nae  less?"  said  Caleb,  with  a 
peevishness  ho  could  not  suppress ;  "  I  hae  seen  the  day,  Luckie,  when 
worthy  Mr.  Cuffcushion  and  the  service-lx)ok  would  hae  served  your  tan, 
(to  the  elder  dame,)  or  ony  honest  woman  in  like  circumstances.'^ 

*'  And  that's  true  too,"  said  Mrs.  Lightbody,  "  but  what  can  a  body  do  T— 
Jean  xoMun  Jbaith  ling  her  psalma  and  'buaL  ^xst  ^KKSknTasm-^  \iu^ 
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gademan  likes,  and  nae  ither  gate ;  for  he's  maisier  and  mair  at  liame,  I 
can  tell  ye,  Mr.  Balderston." 

'*  Ay,  ay,  and  does  he  euide  the  gear  too  V  said  Caleb,  to  whose  projects 
masculine  rule  boded  little  good. 

**  Ilka  penny  on't — ^but  he'll  dress  her  as  dink  as  a  daisy,  as  ye  see— sae 
she  has  httle  reason  to  complain  —  where  there's  ane  better  a£f  there's  ten 
waur." 

"  Aweel,  gudewife,"  said  Caleb,  crest-fallen,  but  not  beaten  off,  *'  that 
wasna  the  way  ye  guided  your  gudeman ;  but  ilka  land  has  its  ain  lauch.  /  I 
maun  be  ganging — I  just  wanted  to  round  in  the  gudeman's  lug,  that  I 
lieard  them  say  up  by  yonder,  that  Peter  Puncheon,  Siat  was  cooper  to  the 
Queen's  stores  at  tl\9  Timmer  Burse  at  Leith,  is  d^Eid  —  sae  I  thought  that 
maybe  a  word  frae  my  lord  to  the  Lord  Keeper  might  hae  served  Uilbert ; 
but  since  he's  frae  hamo        " 

*'  0  but  ye  maun  stay  his  hame-coming,"  said  the  dame,  "  I  aye  telled  the 
gudeman  ye  meant  weel  to  him ;  but  he  taks  the  tout  at  every  bit  lippening 
word." 

**  Aweel,  I'll  stay  the  last  minute  I  can.'' 

"  And  so,"  said  the  handsome  young  spouse  of  Mr.  Girder,  "  ye  think 
this  Miss  Ashton  is  weel-favoured  ? — troth,  and  sae  should  she,  to  set  up  for 
our  young  lord,  with  a  face,  and  a  hand,  and  a  seat  on  his  horse,  that  mieht 
become  a  king's  son — d'ye  ken  that  he  aye  glowers  up  at  my  window,  Mr. 
BfJderston,  ^en  he  chances  to  ride  thro'  the  town,  sae  I  hae  a  right  to 
ken  what  lik'e  he  is,  as  weel  as  ony  body." 

''  I  ken  that  brawly,"  said  Caleb,  "  for  I  hae  heard  his  lordship  say,  the 
cooper's  wife  had  the  blackest  ee  in  the  barony ;  and  I  said,  Weel  that  may 
be,  my  lord,  for  it  was  her  mither's  afore  her,  as  I  ken  to  my  cost — En, 
Marion  ?    Ua,  ha,  ha  1  —  Ah  I  these  were  merry  days  I" 

"  Ilout  awa,  auld  carle,"  said  the  old  dame,  **  to  speak  sic  daffin  to  young 
folk. — But,  Jean — ^fie,  woman,  dinna ye  hear  the  bairn  greet?  I'se  warrant 
it's  that  dreary  weid*  has  come  over't  again." 

Up  got  mother  and  grandmother,  and  scoured  away,  jostling  each  other 
as  tney  ran,  into  some  remote  comer  of  the  tenement,  where  the  young  hero 
of  the  evening  was  deposited.  When  Caleb  saw  the  coast  fairly  clear,  he 
took  an  invigorating  pmch  of  snuff,  to  sharpen  and  confirm  his  resolution. 

Cauld  be  my  cast,  tnought  he,  if  either  Bide-the-Bent  or  Girder  taste  that 
broche  of  wila-fowl  this  evening ;  and  then  addressing  the  eldest  turnspit, 
a  boy  of  about  eleven  years  old,  and  puttine  a  penny  into  his  hand,  he  said, 
"  Here  is  twal  pennies,!  my  man ;  carry  ihtLt  ower  to  Mrs.  Sma' trash,  and 
bid  her  fill  my  mill  wi'  snishin^,  and  I'll  turn  the  broche  for  ye  in  the  mean- 
time  —  and  she  will  gie  ye  a  gingerbread  snap  for  your  pains." 

No  sooner  was  the  elder  boy  aeparted  on  this  mission,  than  Caleb,  look- 
ing the  remaining  turnspit  gravely  and  steadily  in  the  face,  removed  from 
the  fire  the  spit  bearing  the  wild  fowl  of  which  he  had  undertaken  the 
charge,  clapped  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  furly  marched  off  with  it.  He 
stopped  at  the  door  of  the  change-house  only  to  say,  in  a  few  brief  words, 
that  Mr.  Uayston  of  Bucklaw  was  not  to  expect  a  bed  that  evening  in  the 
castle. 

If  this  message  was  too  briefly  delivered  by  Caleb,  it  became  absolute 
rudeness  when  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  a  suburb  landlady ;  and 
Bucklaw  was,  as  a  more  calm  and  temperate  man  might  have  been,  highly 
incensed.  Captain  Craigengelt  proposed,  with  the  unanimous  applause  of 
all  present,  that  they  shouldcourse  the  old  fox  (meaning  Caleb)  ere  he  got 
to  cover,  and  toss  him  in  a  blanket.  But  Lockhard  intimated  to  his  master's 
8er\'ants,  and  those  of  Lord  Bittlebrains,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  that  the 
slightest  impertinence  to  the  Master  of  Ravenswood's  domestic^  wou.Ul^^ 

•  IVnrf,  a  foverish  cold ;  tdiwrdtt  ittadealW\a!»a^a«xA^Al«BaSM^^a«^«ai^*^- 
t  MoimCs  JjooCies,  Ktlioet. 
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Sir  William  Ashton  the  highest  offence.  And  haying  so  said,  in  a  manner 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  aggression  on  their  part,  he  left  the  puhlic-hoose, 
taking  alons  with  him  two  servants  loaded  with  such  provisions  as  ha 
had  been  able  to  procure,  and  overtook  Caleb  Just  when  he  had  cleared  the 
village. 


<»<^/VWVWWS^<N/%^>^WN/»A/WWW%^^/VWVW^^^WW^^>^ 


(riia{[ttr  t|t  '$|trtnntlr. 

Shook!  I  Ukfl  an^t  of  jroa  T  —  *tii  tni«  I  begfad  bow  ; 
jlnd,  what  is  vmrwe  than  that,  I  stole  a  kindaeas; 
Awl,  what  is  wont  of  all,  I  loat  injr  way  int. 

Wn  wiTBOUT  MoiriT. 

The  face  of  the  little  boy,  sole  witness  of  Caleb's  infringement  upon  the 
laws  at  once  of  property  and  hospitality,  would  have  made  a  good  picture. 
He  sat  motionless,  as  if  he  had  witnessed  some  of  the  spectral  appearances 
which  he  had  heard  told  of  in  a  winter's  evening ;  and  as  he  forgot  his  own 
duty,  and  allowed  his  spit  to  stand  still,  he  added  to  the  misfortunes  of  the 
evening,  by  suffering  the  mutton  to  bum  as  black  as  coal.  He  was  first 
recalled  from  his  trance  of  astonishment  by  a  hearty  cuff,  administered  by 
Dame  Lightbody,  who  (in  whatever  other  respects  she  might  conform  to 
her  name,)  was  a  woman  strong  of  person,  and  expert  in  the  use  of  her 
hands,  as  some  say  her  deceased  husband  had  known  to  his  cost. 

"  What  gar'd  ye  let  the  roast  bum,  ye  ill-cleckit  gude-for-nought?" 

"  I  dinna  ken,"  said  the  boy. 

"  And  whore's  that  ill-deedy  gett,  Giles  ?" 

"  I  dinna  ken,"  blubbered  the  astonished  declarant. 

*'  And  whcre's  Mr.  Balderston  ? — and  abune  a',  and  in  the  name  of  council 
and  kirk-session,  that  I  suld  say  sae,  whero's  tho  brocho  wi'  the  wild- 
fowl?" 

As  Mrs.  Girder  hero  entered,  and  joined  her  mother's  exclamations, 
screaming  into  one  ear  while  the  old  lady  deafened  the  other,  they  succeeded 
in  so  utterly  confounding  tho  unhappy  urchin,  that  he  could  not  for  some 
time  tell  his  story  at  all,  and  it  was  only  when  the  elder  boy  returned,  thai 
the  truth  began  to  dawn  on  their  minds. 

"  Weel,  sirs  I"  said  Mrs.  Lightbody,  "  wha  wad  hae  thought  o'  Caleb  Bal* 
dcrston  playing  an  auld  acquamtance  sio  a  pliskie  I" 

**  0,  weary  on  him  I"  said  the  spouse  of  Mr.  Girder ;  **  and  what  am  I  to 
say  to  the  gudeman? — he'll  brain  me,  if  there  wasna  anither  woman  in  a^ 
Wolfs-hope." 

"  Hout  tout,  silly  quean,"  said  tho  mother ;  "  na,  na — ^it's  oome  to  mnckle, 
but  it's  no  come  to  that  neither ;  for  an  he  brain  you  he  maun  brain  me, 
and  I  have  ^rr'd  his  bettors  stand  back — hands  aff  is  fiur  play — we 
maunna  heed  a  bit  flyting." 

The  tramp  of  horses  now  announced  the  arrival  of  the  cooper,  with  the 
minister.    They  had  no  sooner  dismounted  than  they  made  for  the  kitchen 
fire,  for  the  evening  was  cool  after  the  thunder-storm,  and  the  woods  wet 
and  dirty.    The  young  gude-wife,  strong  in  tho  charms  of  her  Sunday 
gown  and  bigeonets,  throw  herself  in  the  wajr  of  receiving  the  first  attack, 
^  while  her  mother,  like  tho  veteran  division  of  the  Roman  legion,  remained 
in  the  rear,  ready  to  support  her  in  case  of  necessity.    Both  hoped  to  pn 
tract  tlio  discovery  of  what  had  happened — the  mother,  by  interposing  h< 
bustling  person  betwixt  Mr.  Girder  and  tho  firo,  and  the  daughter  by  tli 
extreme  cordiality  with  which  she  receiyed  the  minister  and  hist  hnsban' 
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•nd  the  anxious  fean  which  she  expressed  lest  thej  should  hmTe  *'  gotten 
cauld." 

"Gauld?*'  qaoth  the  husband  surlily — for  he  was  not  of  that  class  of 
lords  and  masters  whose  wires  are  TiceroTs  over  them  —  **  we'll  be  canld 
enough,  I  think,  if  ye  dinna  let  us  in  to  the  fire." 

And  so  sayine,  he  burst  his  way  through  both  lines  of  defence ;  and.  as 
he  had  a  careful  eye  over  his  property  of  every  kind,  he  perceived  at  one 
glance  the  absence  of  the  spit  witk  its  savoury  burden.    **  What  the  deil» 


woman—" 


"  Fie  for  shame !"  exclaimed  both  the  women ;  **  and  before  3fr.  Bide- 
the-Bentl" 

**  I  stand  reproved,"  said  the  cooper ;  "  but *' 

**  The  taking  in  our  mouths  the  name  of  the  great  enemy  of  our  souls,'* 
said  Mr.  Bide-the-Bent 

**  I  stand  reproved,"  said  the  cooper. 

''  Is  an  exposing  ourselves  to  his  temptations,''  continued  the  reverend 
monitor,  "  and  an  inviting,  or,  in  some  sort,  a  compeIlin|c,  of  him  to  lay 
aside  his  other  trafficking  with  unhappy  persons,  and  wait  upon  those  in 
whose  speech  his  name  is  frequent." 

"  Weel,  weel,  Mr.  Bide-the-6ent,  can  a  man  do  mair  than  stand  reproved  V 
said  the  cooper ;  "  but  just  let  me  ask  the  women  what  for  they  hae  dlfehed 
the  wild-fowl  before  we  came." 

"They  arena  dished,  Gilbert,"  said  his  wife;  "but — but  an  acci- 
dent  '' 

"  What  accident?"  said  Girder,  with  flashing  eyes — ** Nae  ill  come  ower 
them,  I  trust?  Uh?" 

nis  wife,  who  stood  much  in  awe  of  him,  durst  not  reply;  but  her 
mother  bustled  up  to  her  support,  with  arms  disposed  as  if  they' were  about 
to  be  a-kimbo  at  the  next  reply, — "  I  gied  them  to  an  acquaintance  of  miDe» 
Gibbie  Girder ;  and  what  about  it  now  V 

Her  excess  of  assurance  struck  Girder  mute  for  an  instant.  —  **  And  ye 
gied  the  wild-fowl,  the  best  end  of  our  christening  dinner,  to  a  friend  of 
yours,  ye  auld  rudas  I    And  what  might  his  name  be,  I  pray  ye?" 

"  Just  worthy  Mr.  Caleb  Balderston,  frae  Wolf's  Crag,"  answered  3Iarion« 
prompt  and  prepared  for  battle. 

Girder's  wratn  foamed  over  all  restraint.  If  there  was  a  circnmstanoe 
which  could  have  added  to  the  resentment  he  felt,  it  was,  that  this  ex- 
travagant donation  had  been  made  in  favour  of  our  friend  Caleb,  towards 
whom,  for  reasons  to  which  the  reader  is  no  stran^r,  he  nourished  a  de- 
cided resentment  lie  raised  his  riding-wand  against  the  eM<?r  matron, 
but  she  stood  firm,  collected  in  herself,  and  undauntedly  tirandixhed  the 
iron  ladle  with  which  she  had  just  been  flamlnng  (Angliei,  basting;  the 
roast  of  mutton.  Iler  weapon  was  certainly  the  better,  an^l  her  arm  not 
the  weakest  of  the  two ;  so  that  Gilbert  thought  it  safest  to  turn  shr^rt  off 
upon  his  wife,  who  had  by  this  time  hatched  a  sort  of  hj«t«rical  whine, 
which  greatly  moved  the  minister,  who  was  in  fact  as  simple  and  kind- 
hearted  a  creature  as  ever  breathed.  —  "  And  you,  vc  thowlcss  jadd,  to  sit 
still  and  see  my  substance  disp^jncd  upon  to  an  idle, -drunken,  rejirolAte, 
worm-eaten,  serving  man,  just  because  he  kittles  the  lugs  o'  a  silly  auld 
wife  wi'  useless  clavers,  and  every  twa  words  a  Iw?  —  I'll  gar  you  as 
gude *' 

Uere  the  minister  interposed,  both  by  voice  and  action,  while  Dame 
Lightbody  threw  herself  in  front  of  her  daughter,  and  flonrishe^l  hnr  ladle. 

*'Am  I  no  to  chastise  my  ain  wife?"  exclaimed  the  coop'^r,  very  in- 
dignantly. 

"Ye  may  chastise  your  ain  wif*;  if  yo  like,"  answere*!  Dame  Lij^t- 

body;  "butyc  shall  never  lay  fiiig<;r  on  my  daughter,  and  that  ye  maf 

found  upon." 

«o 
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''  For  shame,  Mr.  Girder  1"  said  the  clergyman ;  "  this  is  what  I  little 
expected  to  have  seen  of  you,  that  you  suld  give  rein  to  your  sinful  passionii 
against  your  nearest  and  vour  dearest ;  and  this  night  too,  when  ye  are 
called  to  the  most  solemn  duty  of  a  Christian  parent — and  a'  for  what  ?  for 
a  redundancy  of  creature-comforts,  as  worthless  as  they  are  unneedful." 

**  Worthless  I"  exclaimed  the  cooper;  "a  better  guso  never  walkit  on 
Btuhblo ;  twa  finer  dentier  wild-ducks  never  wat  a  feather." 

"Bo  it  sac,  neighbour,"  rejoined  the  minister;  **but  see  what  super- 
fluities art?  yet  revolving  before  your  fire.  I  have  seen  the  day  when  ten 
of  the  bannocks  which  stand  upon  that  board  would  have  been  an  accept* 
able  dainty  to  as  many  men,  that  were  starving  on  hills  and  bogs,  and  in 
caves  of  tfie  earth,  for  the  Gospel's  sake." 

**  And  that's  what  vexes  mo  maist  of  a',"  said  the  cooper,  anxious  to  get 
some  one  to  sympathize  with  his  not  altogether  causeless  anger ;  **  an  me 
quean  had  gien  it  to  ony  suffering  sant,  or  to  ony  body  ava  but  that  reaving, 
lying,  oppressing  tory  villain,  that  rade  in  the  wickea  troop  of  militia  when 
it  was  commanded  out  against  the  sants  at  Both  well  Brigg  by  the  auld 
tyrant  Allan  Ravonswood,  that  is  ^ane  to  his  place,  I  wad  the  less  hae 
minded  it.  But  to  gie  the  principal  part  o'  the  feast  to  the  like  o' 
him ! " 

"  Aweel,  Gilbert,"  said  the  minister,  **  and  dinna  ye  see  a  high  judgment 
in  this  ? — The  seed  of  the  righteous  are  not  seen  begging  their  bread — think 
of  the  son  of  a  powerful  oppressor  being  brought  to  the  pass  of  supporting 
his  household  from  your  fumess." 

"  And,  besides,"  said  the  wife,  "  it  wasna  for  Lord  Ravenswood  neither, 
an  he  wad  hear  but  a  body  speak  —  it  was  to  help  to  entertain  the  Lord 
Keeper,  as  they  ca'  him,  that's  up  yonder  at  Wolfs  Crag." 

**  oir  William  Ashton  at  Wolr  s  Crag  I"  ejaculated  the  astonished  man 
of  hoops  and  staves. 

"  And  hand  and  glove  wi'  Lord  Ravenswood,"  added  Dame  Lightbody. 

"  Doited  idiot  I  —  that  auld  clavering  sneckdrawer  wad  gar  ye  trow  the 
moon  is  made  of  green  cheese.  The  Lord  Keeper  and  Ravenswood  I  thcj 
arc  cat  and  dog,  hare  and  hound." 

"  I  tell  ye  they  are  man  and  wife,  and  gree  better  than  some  others  that 
are  sac,"  retorted  the  mother-in-law ;  "  forby,  Poter  Puncheon,  that'e 
cooper  to  the  Queen's  stores,  is  dead,  and  the  place  is  to  fill,  and " 

"Od  guide  us,  wuU  ye  baud  your  skirling  tonnes?"  said  Girder,  — for 
we  are  to  remark,  that  this  explanation  was  given  like  a  catch  for  two 
voices,  the  younger  dame,  much  encouraged  by  the  turn  of  the  debate^ 
taking  up,  and  repeating  in  a  higher  tone,  the  words  as  fast  as  they  were 
uttered  by  her  mother. 

"The  gudewife  sacs  naethin^  but  what's  true,  maistor,"  said  Girder'e 
foreman,  who  had  come  in  during  the  fray.  "  I  saw  the  Lord  Keeper*! 
servants  drinking  and  driving  ower  at  Luckie  Sma'trash's,  ower  1^ 
yonder." 

**  And  is  their  maistcr  up  at  Wolfs  Crag  ?"  said  Girder. 

"  Ay,  troth  is  he,"  replied  his  man  of  confidence. 

"  And  friends  wi'  Ravenswood?" 

"It's  like  sac,"  answered  the  foreman,  "since  he  is  puttinc  np*  -wi* 
him." 

"  And  Peter  Puncheon's  dead  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay — Puncheon  has  leaked  out  at  last,  the  auld  carle,"  said  the  fore- 
man ;  "  mony  a  dribble  o'  brandy  has  gaen  through  him  in  his  day.  But  aa 
for  the  broche  and  the  wild-fowl,  the  saddle's  no  aff  your  mare  yet,  maister, 
and  I  could  follow  and  bring  it  back,  for  Mr.  Balderston's  no  far  aff  the 
town  yet." 


*  TakJBf  op  his  abod*. 
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'*  Bo  sae^  Will—and  oome  here— I'll  tell  ye  what  to  do  when  ye  owertakt 
him." 

He  relieyed  the  females  of  his  presencOi  and  ga^e  Will  his  priyate  instmo- 
tions. 

"  A  bonny-like  thing,"  sidd  the  mother-in-law,  as  the  cooper  re-entered 
the  anartment,  "  to  send  the  innocent  lad  after  an  armed  man,  when  ye  ken 
Mr.  Balderston  aye  wears  a  rapier,  and  whiles  a  dirk  into  the  bargain." 

"  I  trust,"  said  the  minister,  **  ye  haye  reflected  weel  on  what  ye  haye 
done,  lest  you  should  minister  cause  of  strife,  of  which  it  is  my  duty  to  say, 
he  who  affordeth  matter,  albeit  he  himself  striketh  not,  is  in  no  manner 
guiltless." 

"  Neyer  fash  your  beard,  Mr.  Bide-the-Bent,"  replied  Girder ;  **  ane  canna 
get  their  breath  out  between  wiyes  and  ministers — I  ken  best  how  to  turn 
my  ain  cake. — Jean,  scrye  up  the  dinner,  and  nae  miur  about  it." 

Nor  did  he  again  allude  to  the  deficiency  in  the  course  of  the  eyening. 

Meantime,  the  foreman,  mounted  on  his  master's  steed,  and  charged  with 
his  special  orders,  pricked  swiftly  forth  in  pursuit  of  the  marauder,  Caleb. 
That  personage,  it  may  be  imagined,  did  not  linger  by  the  way.  He  inter- 
mittea  cyen  his  dearly-beloyod  chatter,  for  the  purpose  of  making  more 
haste,  only  assuring  Mr.  Lockhard  that  he  had  maae  the  puryeyors  wife 
eive  the  wild-fowl  a  few  turns  before  the  fire,  in  case  that  Mysie,  who 
had  been  so  much  alarmed  by  the  thunder,  should  not  haye  her  kitchen- 
grate  in  full  splendour.  Meanwhile,  alleging  the  necessity  of  bein^  at 
Wolfs  Crag  as  soon  as  possible,  he  pushed  on  so  fast  that  his  companions 
could  scarce  keep  up  with  him.  He  began  already  to  think  he  was  safe 
from  pursuit,  haying  gained  the  summit  of  the  swelling  eminence  which 
diyides  Wolfs  Crag  from  the  yillage,  when  he  heard  the  distant  tread  of  a 
horse,  and  a  yoice  which  shouted  at  intenrals,  "  Mr.  Caleb— Mr.  Balderston 
—Mr.  Caleb  Balderston— hollo— bide  a  wee  I" 

Caleb,  it  may  be  well  belieyed,  was  in  no  hurry  to  acknowledge  the  sum- 
mons. First,  he  would  not  hear  it,  and  faced  his  companions  down,  that  it 
was  the  echo  of  the  wind ;  then  he  said  it  was  not  worth  stopping  for ;  and, 
at  length,  halting  reluctantly,  as  the  fi^re  of  the  horbOman  appeared  through 
the  shades  of  the  eyening,  he  bent  up  his  whole  soul  to  the  task  of  defending 
his  prey,  threw  himself  mto  an  attitude  of  dignity,  adyanced  the  spit,  which 
in  his  grasp  might  with  its  burden  seem  both  spear  and  shield,  and  firmly 
rcsolyra  to  die  rather  than  surrender  it. 

What  was  his  astonishment,  when  the  cooper's  foreman,  riding  up  and 
addressing  him  with  respect,  told  him  **  his  master  was  yery  sorry  he  was 
absent  when  he  came  to  his  dwelling,  and  grieyed  that  he  could  not  tarry 
the  christening  dinner ;  and  that  he  had  taen  the  freedom  to  send  a  smir 
rundlet  of  sacK,  and  ane  anker  of  brandy,  as  he  understood  there  were 
guests  at  the  castle,  and  that  they  were  short  of  preparation." 

I  haye  heard  somewhere  a  story  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  was  pursued 
by  a  bear  that  had  j^tten  loose  from  its  muzzle,  until  completely  exhausted. 
In  a  fit  of  desperation  he  faced  round  upon  Bruin  and  hfted  his  cane ;  at 
the  sight  of  which  the  instinct  of  discipline  preyailed,  and  the  animal,  in- 
stead of  tearing  him  to  pieces,  rose  up  upon  his  hind  legs,  and  instantly 
began  to  shuffle  a  saraband.  Not  less  than  the  jo^ul  surprise  of  the  senior, 
yrho  had  supposed  himself  in  the  extremity  of  peril  from  which  he  was  thoB 
unexpectedly  relieyed,  was  that  of  our  excellent  friend,  Caleb,  when  he 
found  the  pursuer  intended  to  add  to  his  prize,  instead  of  bereayine  him  of 
it  He  rccoycred  his  attitude,  howeycr,  instantly,  so  soon  as  the  foreman, 
stooping  from  his  naff,  where  he  sate  perched  betwixt  t]ie  two  barrels,  whis- 
pered in  his  ear, — "If  ony  thing  about  Peter  Puncheon's  place  could  be 
airted  their  way,  John  Qirdcr  wad  mak  it  better  to  the  Master  of  Ravens- 
wood  than  a  pair  of  new  gloyes;  and  that  he  wad  be  blithe  to  speak  wi' 
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Moister  Baldenton  on  that  head,  and  he  wad  find  him  as  pliant  as  a  hoop- 
willow  in  a'  that  he  could  wish  of  him." 

Caleb  heard  all  tliis  witliout  rendering  any  answer,  except  that  of  all 
great  men  fram  Louis  XIV.  downwards,  namely,  "  We  will  see  about  it ;" 
and  then  added  aloud,  for  the  edification  of  Mr.  Lockhard, — "  Your  master 
has  acted  with  becoming  civility  and  attention  in  forwarding  the  liquors, 
and  I  will  not  fail  to  represent  it  properly  to  my  Lord  Kavenswood.  And, 
my  lad,"  he  said,  "  you  may  ride  on  to  the  castle,  and  if  none  of  the  serranta 
are  returned,  whilk  is  to  be  dreaded,  as  they  make  day  and  night  of  it  when 
they  are  out  of  sight,  ye  may  put  them  into  tlie  porter's  lodge,  whilk  is  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  great  entry — ^tho  porter  has  got  leave  to  go  to  sec  his 
friends,  sae  ye  will  meet  no  ane  to  steer  ye." 

The  foreman,  haWng  received  his  orders,  rode  on ;  and  having  deposited 
the  casks  in  the  deserted  and  ruinous  porter's  lodge,  he  returned  unques- 
tioned by  any  one.  Having  thus  executed  )iis  master's  commission,  and 
defied  his  bonnet  to  Caleb  and  his  company  as  he  repassed  them  in  his  way 
to  the  village,  ho  returned  to  have  his  share  of  the  cnristening  festivity.* 


<^^^^A«»^^^/<^^>^<S/S^^/>^/\^/\/V^/V^^\A^^^^N^A/»^yN^A^^A^A<^ 


An,  to  the  Autamn  breeze's  bu^le  eoand, 

Venous  end  rugue  the  dry  learcs  dance  their  roand ; 

Or.  fnitn  the  purnvr  door,  on  ether  bonie. 

The  chaff  flies  devious  fmin  the  winnnw'd  core ; 

So  vague,  so  deTJoue,  at  the  breath  of  hraven. 

From  their  fix'd  aun  are  mortal  coousels  driv'n. 

AaoirrxoxTi. 

We  left  Caleb  Balderston  in  the  cxtremitv  of  triumph  at  the  success  of 
his  various  achievements  for  the  honour  of  the  house  of  Kavcnswood.  When 
he  had  mustered  and  marshalled  his  dishes  of  divers  kinds,  a  more  royal 

*  The  raid  of  Caleb  BaMeraton  on  the  cooper's  kitchen  has  been  nnhrenalljr  mmriderpd  on  the  toothena 
aide  of  tlie  IVeed  as  (troteeqaeljr  and  ahsurilljr  eztraTaaanL  'Vhe  author  can  only  sar,  that  a  stmiiar  an«o- 
dote  was  commanirated  to  him,  with  date  ami  names  of  the  parties,  by  a  noble  £arl  latrijr  deceased,  whoa« 
remenibrBDres  of  former  dajra,  both  in  Scotland  and  Emtland,  while  thejr  were  itiven  with  a  Micity  and 
power  of  humour  never  to  be  forftntten  by  Uiuae  who  had  the  happiness  of  meeting  his  lordship  in  <*»"'THir 
Bocteiy.  wore  especially  invaluable  from  their  extreme  accuracy. 

Speaiiiuf  after  my  kind  and  laineiiled  informer,  with  the  ommion  of  names  only,  the  aneodnta  ran  tbna  :^ 
There  was  a  certain  hachttlor  renfleman  in  one  of  the  midlitnd  counties  of  Scotland,  second  aon  of  an  ancient 
family,  who  livetl  on  the  fortune  uf  a  second  son.  videlicet,  ujmn  some  miserably  small  annnily.  which  yet  was 
BO  mansged  and  stretched  out  by  the  expedients  of  his  man  John,  that  his  ninMer  kept  the  front  rank  with 
all  ttie  yoiinir  men  of  quality  in  the  county,  and  hunted,  dined,  diced,  and  drank  with  them,  upon  apparent]/ 
equal  terms. 

It  is  true,  that  as  the  msster*s  society  was  extremely  amunnir.  his  fHends  contrived  to  reconcile  hia  mum 
John  to  accept  assistance  of  various  kinds  under  the  rose,  which  Ihey  dared  n<it  to  have  directly  oflerad  to 
his  master.  Yet.  very  consistently  with  all  this  gtMid  inclination  to  John,  and  John's  master,  it  waa  ''^^'"tM 
Unonfc  the  yooni(  fbx-huotere.  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  jest,  if  poMible,  to  take  John  at  fault. 

With  this  intention,  ami.  I  think,  in  consequence  of  a  bet.  a  party  of  four  or  five  of  these  yoang»tera  anrivad 
■t  the  bachelor's  little  niaiiuon.  which  was  adjucent  to  a  considrrnble  villaire-  Hvra  tliey  alifihteil  a  sburt 
while  before  the  dinner*hour— for  it  waa  judired  refnlar  tf>  itive  John's  injceunity  a  fair  start—and,  rashiac 
{Mttt  the  astonished  domestic,  entered  the  little  parlour;  aiid.  tellins  some  concerted  story  of  the  cause  of 
their  invasion,  the  self-invited  fcuest^  asked  their  landlord  if  he  could  let  them  have  some  dinner.  Their 
fhend  gave  them  a  hearty  and  unembarrassed  reception,  and.  htr  the  matter  of  dinner,  referred  them  to  Joha. 
He  wav  summoned  acoordinfrl^— received  his  rosKter's  onicrs  ti>  Ret  dinner  ready  for  the  party  who  had  Ihw 
onezpectedlv  arrived ;  and,  without  changing  a  muscle  of  Ins  countenance,  promised  prompt  olMHlicnoo. 
Great  was  tlie  speculation  of  the  visiters,  and  probably  of  the  landlord  also,  what  waa  to  be  the  issoe  of 
John's  fair  promises.  Some  of  the  more  curious  had  taken  a  peep  mto  the  kitchen,  and  eould  see  uutbiaf 
there  to  realise  the  prospect  held  out  by  the  Mejitr-Domo.  But  punctual  as  the  dinner  hour  stmok  oo  tho 
Tillace^.lock,  John  placed  before  them  a  stately  rump  uf  boiled  beef,  with  a  proper  accompaaiaieni  of  cnoiiL 
•mply  sufficient  to  dine  the  whole  party,  and  to  decide  the  bet  against  those  amoiix  the  vwten  who  ezpeetod 
to  take  John  napping.  The  explanation  was  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  (!aleb  Dalderston.  JoJin  bad  oaod 
the  freedom  to  carry  off  the  kail-wt  of  a  rich  ok)  chuff  m  the  village,  and  brought  it  to  his  master's  hooMb 
loavinff  the  proprietor  and  his  friends  to  dine  on  bread  and  cheese;  snd  as  John  said,  **|rood  enough  lor 
them."  I'he  lear  of  giving  oflence  to  so  many  persons  of  distinction  kept  the  poor  man  sofflctenily  quiet,  ami 
be  was  alYerwards  remunerated  by  aoroe  indirect  patnmage.  ao  that  the  jest  was  admitted  a  good  one  on  all 
Mdes.  In  England,  at  any  period,  or  in  aooe  paita  of  Sootland  at  the  preaeot  day,  it  ought  not  have 
off  ao  wall. 
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Sroyision  had  not  been  seen  in  Wolfs  Crag  since  the  faneral  feast  of  its 
eceased  lord.  Great  was  the  glory  of  the  serving-man,  as  he  decored  the 
old  oaken  table  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  arranged  upon  it  carbonaded  venison 
and  roasted  wild-fowl,  with  a  glance,  every  now  and  then,  as  if  to  upbraid 
the  incredulity  of  his  master  and  his  guests ;  and  with  many  a  story,  more 
or  less  true,  was  Lockhard  that  evening  regaled  concerning  the  ancient 
grandeur  of  WolTs  Crag,  and  the  sway  of  its  Barons  over  &e  country  in 
meir  neighbourhood. 

'*  A  vassal  scarce  held  a  calf  or  a  lamb  his  ain,  till  he  had  first  asked  if 
the  Lord  of  Ravenswood  was  pleased  to  accept  it ;  and  they  were  obliged 
to  ask  the  lord's  consent  before  they  marriea  in  these  days,  and  monv  a 
merry  tale  they  tell  about  that  rieht  as  weel  as  others.  And  although,'' 
said  Caleb,  "  these  times  are  not  like  the  gude  auld  times,  when  authority 
had  its  right,  yet  true  it  is,  Mr.  Lockhard,  and  you  voursell  may  partly 
have  remarked,  that  we  of  the  house  of  Ravenswood  do  our  endeavour  in 
keeping  up,  by  all  just  and  lawful  exertion  of  our  baronial  authority,  that 
due  and  fitting  connexion  betwixt  superior  and  vassal,  whilk  is  in  some 
danger  of  falling  into  desuetude,  owing  to  the  general  licence  and  misrule 
of  these  present  unhappy  times." 

"  Umpn  I"  said  Mr.  Lockhard ;  "  and,  if  I  may  inquire,  Mr.  Balderston, 
pray  do  you  find  your  people  at  the  village  yonder  amenable  7  for  I  must 
needs  say,  that  at  Ravenswood  Castle,  now  pertaining  to  my  master,  the 
Lord  Keeper,  ye  have  not  left  behind  ye  the  most  compliant  set  of  tenantry." 

"  Ah  1  but  Mr.  Lockhard,"  replied  Caleb,  "  ye  must  consider  there  has 
been  a  chanee  of  hands,  and  the  auld  lord  might  expect  twa  turns  frae 
them,  when  Uie  new  comer  canna  get  ane.  A  dour  ana  fractious  set  they 
were,  thae  tenants  of  Ravenswood,  and  ill  to  live  wi'  when  they  dinna  ken 
their  master — and  if  your  master  put  them  mad  ance,  the  whole  country 
will  not  put  them  down." 

*'  Trotn,"  said  Mr.  Lockhard,  *'  and  such  be  the  case,  I  think  the  wisest 
thing  for  us  a'  wad  be  to  hammer  up  a  match  between  your  youn^  lord  and 
our  winsome  young  leddy  up  by  there ;  and  Sir  William  might  just  stitch 
your  auld  barony  to  her  gown-sleeve,  and  he  wad  suno  cuitlo*  another  out 
o'  somebody  else,  sic  a  lang  head  as  he  has." 

Caleb  shook  his  head. — **  I  wish,"  he  said,  '*  I  wish  that  may  answer,  Mr. 
Lockhard.  There  are  auld  prophecies  about  this  house  I  wad  like  ill  to  see 
fulfilled  wi'  my  auld  e'en,  that  has  seen  evil  enough  already." 

'*  Pshaw  I  never  mind  frcits,"  said  his  brother  butler ;  "  if  the  young  folk 
liked  ane  anither,  they  wad  make  a  winsome  couple.  But,  to  say  truth, 
there  is  a  leddy  sits  in  our  hall-neuk,  maun  have  tier  hand  in  that  as  well 
as  in  every  other  job.  But  there's  no  harm  in  drinking  to  their  healths, 
and  I  will  fill  Mrs.  Mysie  a  cup  of  Mr.  Girder's  Canary." 

While  they  thus  enjoyed  themselves  in  the  kitchen,  the  company  in  the 
hall  were  not  less  pleasantly  engaged.  So  soon  as  Ravenswood  had  deter- 
mined upon  giving  the  Lord  Keeper  such  hospitality  as  he  had  to  ofibr,  he 
deemed  it  incumbent  on  him  to  assume  the  open  and  courteous  brow  of  a 
well-pleased  host.  It  has  been  often  remarked^  that  when  a  man  commences 
by  acting  a  character,  he  frequently  ends  by  adopting  it  in  good  earnest. 
In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  Ravenswood,  to  his  own  surprise,  found 
himself  in  the  situation  of  one  who  frankly  does  his  best  to  entertfdn  wel- 
come and  honoured  guests.  IIow  much  of  this  change  in  his  disposition 
was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  Miss  Ashton,  to  the  readi- 
ness with  which  she  accommodated  herself  to  the  inconveniences  of  her 
situation  —  how  much  to  the  smooth  and  plausible  conversation  of  the  Lord 
Keeper,  remarkably  gifted  with  those  words  which  win  the  ear,  must  be  left 
to  the  reader's  ingenuity  to  conjecture.  But  Ravenswood  was  insensible  to 
neither. 

•  CMU^  mtj  Mwww  to  lb«  atofut  BMdtca  \bx«M  4Uyito. 
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Tho  Lord  Keeper  was  a  yetcran  Btatc^man,  well  acquainted  with  cmirtfl 
and  cabinets,  and  intimate  with  all  the  various  turnn  of  public  affairs  during 
the  last  eventful  years  of  the  sevontfonth  oentury.  II''  tM^uM  talk,  from  his 
own  knowle'l;:e,  of  mm  and  events,  in  a  way  which  faih'd  not  to  win  atten- 
tion, and  had  the  peculiar  art,  while  he  never  Bai<l  a  word  which  committed 
himself,  at  the  same  time,  to  persuade  the  hearer  that  he  was  speaking  with- 
out the  least  shadow  of  scrupulous  caution  or  reserve.  Ravenswood,  in 
spite  of  his  pn\judices,  and  real  gruunds  of  resentment,  felt  himself  at  once 
amused  and  instructed  in  listenin;;  to  him,  while  the  statesman,  wliose 
inward  feelings  had  at  first  so  much  impeded  his  efforts  to  make  himself 
kno^'n,  had  now  regained  all  tlio  case  and  fluency  of  a  silver-tongued  lawyer 
of  tho  very  highest  order. 

His  daughter  did  not  speak  much,  but  she  smiled :  and  what  she  did  say 
argued  a  submissive  gentleness,  and  a  desire  to  give  pleasure,  which,  to  a 
proud  man  like  Ravenswood,  was  more  fascinating  than  the  most  brilliant 
w^it.  Above  all,  he  could  not  but  obser\'e  that,  wliether  from  gratitude,  or 
from  some  other  motive,  he  himself,  in  his  desertcil  and  unprovided  hall, 
was  as  much  tho  object  of  respectful  attention  to  his  guests,  as  he  would 
have  been  when  surrounded  by  all  the  appliances  and  means  of  hospitality 
proper  to  his  high  birth.  All  deficiencies  passe<l  unobserAed,  or  if  they  did 
not  escape  notice,  it  was  to  praise  the  substitutes  which  Caleb  had  contrived 
to  supply  the  want  of  tho  usual  accommodations.  Where  a  smile  was  un- 
avoidable, it  was  a  very  good-humoured  one,  and  often  coupled  with  some 
well-turned  compliment,  to  show  how  much  tlie  guests  esteemed  the  merits 
of  their  noble  nost^  how  Utile  tliey  thought  of  the  inconveniences  with 
which  they  were  surrounded.  I  am  not  sure  whether  tho  pride  of  being 
found  to  outbalance,  in  virtue  of  his  own  personal  merit,  all  the  disadvan- 
tages of  fortune,  did  not  make  as  favourable  an  impression  upon  the  haughty 
heart  of  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  as  the  conversation  ot  tlie  father  and 
tho  beauty  of  Lucy  Ashton. 

The  hour  of  repose  arrived.  The  Keeper  and  his  daughter  retired  to  their 
apartments,  which  were  "decored"  more  properly  than  could  havo  been 
anti<.'i]>at4Hl.  In  making  the  necessary  arrangements,  Mysie  had  indeed 
enjoyefl  the  assistance  of  a  gossip  who  had  arrived  from  the  village  upon 
on  exploratory  expedition,  but  had  been  arrested  by  Caleb,  and  impressed 
into  tlio  domestic  drudgery  of  the  evening.  So  that,  instead  of  returning 
home  to  describe  the  dress  and  person  of  the  grand  young  lady,  she  found 
herself  compelled  to  be  active  in  the  domestic  economy  of  Wolf's  Crag. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  attended 
the  Lord  Keeper  to  his  apartment,  followed  by  Caleb,  who  placed  on  tho 
table,  with  all  the  ceremonials  due  to  torches  of  wax,  two  rudely-framed 
tallow  candles,  such  as  in  those  days  were  only  used  by  the  peasantry, 
hooped  in.  paltry  clasps  of  wire,  which  served  for  candlesticks.  lie  then 
disapnearecl,  and  presently  entered  with  two  earthen  flagons,  (the  china,  ho 
said,  nad  Ix^en  little  used  since  my  lady's  time,)  one  filled  with  Canary  wine, 
tho  other  with  brandy.*    Tho  Canary  sack,  unheeding  all  probabilities  of 

*  Tt  WW  onco  th«  imiTer«a1  ra«rtom  to  plue  ale,  wine,  or  nome  •tronif  liqaor.  in  th«  chamber  of  u  iHNKMnvd 
pvent,  to  AMuagre  bit  thirst  ahould  he  feci  anjr  on  awakening  in  the  night,  which,  conaulerini;  that  the  hoapa* 
talitjr  of  that  prriud  oO«n  reached  excew,  waa  by  no  ineana  unlikely.  I'he  author  has  inet  aome  init— wi 
of  it  in  former  daya,  and  in  old-faahiuued  fiuuiliea.    It  waa,  iierhaps.  no  poetic  fiction  that  leoonb  how 

**  Mj  eairmer  and  I  lay  down  tn  a]eep 
\Kith  two  pint  stoiipa  at  our  liod-feet; 
And  aye  when  we  wakent  we  drank  them  dry: 
What  think  yon  o'  my  cummer  and  IT" 

It  IB  a  cnrrent  atory  in  Teviotdale,  that,  in  the  house  of  an  ancient  family  of  disttnctioii,  much  addletad  l« 
the  rresbytenaii  cause,  a  Bible  was  aJwaya  put  into  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the  foeats,  ahmx  with  ■  buttle 
of  HtmnK  ale.  On  some  ooraaion  there  was  a  meeting  of  cierRymen  m  the  Tirinity  of  Uie  eaatle.  all  of  wham 
were  invited  to  dinner  by  the  worthy  Baronet,  and  sererml  almde  all  nj|i:ht.  Aoconlinf  to  the  tehioo  of  tto 
times,  seven  of  the  revervud  gvevts  were  allotftl  to  on»  lar^e  liiirrack-mom.  which  waa  used  cm  soefa  (ion»- 
BKiiia  of  extendetl  hmpiulity.  The  butler  took  care  that  the  divines  were  presented,  aooonting  to  CtuliMB* 
•anh  with  a  Bible  and  a  bottle  of  ale.  But,  afler  a  liule  consulialion  ninonr  themaelvcM.  Uiry  ara  said  ^ 
•are  recaUed  liie  duoMattB  aa  ha  waa  iMviBC  Uie  apaxtoeat.   **  My  ftiaod,*' said  ona  of  tha  venantata  i 
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detection,  he  declared,  had  been  twenty  years  in  the  celiacs  of  Wolfs  Cra^, 
**  though  it  was  not  for  him  to  speak  before  their  honours ;  the  brandy  —  it 
was  weel-keud  liquor,  as  mild  as  mead,  and  as  strong  as  Samson  —  it  had 
been  in  the  house  ever  since  the  memorable  revel,  in  which  auld  Micklestob 
had  been  slain  at  the  head  of  the  stair  by  Jamie  of  Jenklebrae,  on  account 
of  the  honour  of  the  worshipful  lady  Muriend,  wha  was  in  some  sort  an  ally 
of  the  family ;  natheless " 

'*  But  to  cut  that  matter  short,  Mr.  Caleb/'  said  Che  Keeper,  "  perhaps 
you  will  favour  me  with  a  ewer  of  water." 

"  God  forbid  your  lordship  should  drink  water  in  this  family,''  replied 
Caleb,  "  to  the  dis^ace  of  so  honourable  an  house  I" 

"  Nevertheless,  if  his  lordship  have  a  fancy,"  said  the  Master,  smiling,  '*  I 
think  you  might  indulge  him ;  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  has  been  water 
drank  here  at  no  distant  date  and  with  good  relish  too." 

"  To  be  sure,  if  his  lordship  has  a  fancy,"  said  Caleb ;  and  re-entering 
with  a  jug  of  pure  element  —  *'Ho  will  scarce  find  such  water  ony  where 
as  is  drawn  frae  the  well  at  Wolfs  Crag  —  nevertheless " 

**  Nevertheless,  we  must  leave  the  Lord  Keeper  to  his  repose  in  this  poor 
chamber  of  ours,"  said  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  interrupting  his  talka- 
tive domestic,  who  immediately  turning  to  the  doorway,  with  a  profound 
reverence,  prepared  to  usher  his  master  from  the  secret  chamber. 

But  the  Lord  Keeper  prevented  his  host's  departure. — "I  have  but  one 
word  to  say  to  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  Mr.  Caleb,  and  I  fancy  he  will 
excuse  your  waiting." 

With  a  second  reverence,  lower  than  the  former,  Caleb  withdrew  —  and 
his  master  stood  motionless,  expecting,  with  considerable  embarrassment, 
what  was  to  close  the  events  of  a  day  fraught  vrith  unexpected  incidents. 

*'  Master  of  Ravenswood,"  said  Sir  William  Ashton,  with  some  embarrass- 
ment, "  I  hope  you  understand  the  Christian  law  too  well  to  suffer  the  sun 
to  set  upon  your  anger." 

The  Master  blushed  and  replied,  "  He  had  no  occasion  that  evening  to 
exercise  the  duty  enjoined  upon  him  by  his  Christian  faith." 

"I  should  have  thought  otherwise,"  said  his  guest,  *' considering  the 
Tarious  subjects  of  dispute  and  litigation  which  have  unhappily  occurred 
more  frequently  than  was  desirable  or  necessary  betwixt  the  late  honourable 
lord,  your  father,  and  myself." 

^  "  I  could  wish,  my  lord,"  said  Ravenswood,  a^tatcd  by  suppressed  emo- 
tion, "  that  reference  to  these  circumstances  should  be  made  anywhere  rather 
than  under  my  father's  roof." 

"  I  should  have  felt  the  delicacy  of  this  appeal  at  another  time,"  said  Sir 
William  Ashton,  ''but  now  I  must  proceed  with  what  I  mean  to  say.  —  I 
have  suffered  too  much  in  my  own  mind,  from  the  false  delicacy  which  pre- 
vented my  soliciting  with  earnestness,  what  indeed  I  frequently  requested, 
a  personal  communing  with  your  father  —  much  distress  of  mind  to  him 
and  to  me  might  have  been  prevented." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Ravenswood,  after  a  moment's  reflection ;  **  I  have  heard 
my  father  say  your  lordship  had  proposed  a  personal  interview." 

"  Proposed,  my  dear  Master  ?  I  did  indeed  propose  it,  but  I  ought  to 
have  begged,  entreated,  besceched  it.  I  ought  to  have  torn  away  the  veil 
which  interested  persons  had  stretched  betwixt  us,  and  shown  myself  as  I 
was,  willing  to  sacrifice  a  considerable  part  even  of  my  legal  rights,  in  order 
to  conciliate  feelings  so  natural  as  his  must  bo  allowed  to  have  been.  Let 
me  say  for  myself  my  young  friend,  for  so  I  will  call  you,  that  had  your 

"yoa  rontt  know,  when  we  meet  t>f(ether  as  hrelhrrn.  the  ynuoReit  minister  reads  aload  •  portion  of  Scrip* 
tmn  to  the  re«t ;— only  one  Bible,  thereibre,  it  necessary ;  take  away  the  other  sa,  and  in  Uietr  place  briof 
aa  more  tmttles  of  ule.** 

This  srnod  wmild  fuve  raited  the  "  hermit -sage**  of  JohasoD,  who  answered  ■  papil  wko  inqoirsd  tbr  th« 
wml  roM  to  happiness,  with  the  celebrated  line, 

"Come,  mf  lad,  and  drink  soma  beer.** 
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father  and  I  spent  the  same  time  together  which  my  pood  fortnne  has  al1ty\rcil 
mo  to-day  to  pass  in  your  company,  it  in  possible  the  land  might  vet  hati? 
enjoyed  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  its  ancient  nobility,  and  I  should 
have  been  spared  the  pain  of  parting  in  enmity  from  a  person  whose  general 
character  I  so  much  admired  and  honoured." 

He  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes.  Ravenswood  also  was  moved,  bat 
awaited  in  silence  the  progress  of  this  extraordinary  communication. 

"It  is  necessary,"  contmued  the  Lord  Keeper,  "and  proper  that  you 
should  understand,  that  there  have  been  many  points  betwixt  us,  in  which, 
although  I  judged  it  proper  that  there  should  be  an  exact  ascertainment  of 
my  legal  rights  by  tne  decree  of  a  court  of  justice,  yet  it  was  never  my 
intention  to  press  them  beyond  the  verge  of  equity." 

"  My  lord,^'  said  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  "  it  is  unnecessary  to  panme 
this  topic  farther.  What  the  law  will  give  you.  or  has  civen  vou,  you  enjoy— 
or  you  shall  enjoy ;  nciUier  my  father,  nor  I  myself;  would  have  received 
anything  on  the  footing  of  favour." 

"Favour?  —  no  —  you  misunderstand  me,"  resumed  the  Keeper;  "or 
rather  you  are  no  lawyer.  A  right  may  be  good  in  law,  and  ascertained  to 
be  so,  which  yet  a  man  of  honour  may  not  in  every  case  care  to  avail  him- 
self of." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  my  lord,"  said  the  Master. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  retorted  nis  guest,  "  you  speak  like  a  young  counsellor ;  your 
fipirit  goes  before  your  wit.  There  are  many  things  still  open  for  decision 
betwixt  us.  Can  you  blame  me,  an  old  man  desirous  of  peace,  and  in  die 
castle  of  a  young  nobleman  who  has  saved  my  daughter's  life  and  my  own, 
that  I  am  desirous,  anxiously  desirous,  that  these  should  be  settled  on  the 
most  liberal  principles  ?" 

The  old  man  kept  fast  hold  of  the  Master's  passive  hand  as  he  spoke,  and 
made  it  impossible  for  him,  be  his  predetermination  what  it  would,  to  return 
any  other  tiian  an  acquiescent  reply ;  and  wishing  his  guest  good-night,  he 
postponed  farther  conference  until  the  next  morning. 

Ravenswood  hurried  into  the  hall,  where  he  was  to  spend  the  night,  and 
for  a  time  traversed  its  pavement  with  a  disordered  and  rapid  pace.  Ills 
mortal  foe  was  under  his  roof,  yet  his  sentiments  towards  him  were  neither 
those  of  a  feudal  enemy  nor  of  a  true  Christian.  lie  felt  as  if  he  could 
neither  forgive  him  in  the  one  character,  nor  follow  forth  his  vengeance  in 
the  other,  but  that  he  was  making  a  base  and  dishonourable  composition 
betwixt  his  resentment  acainst  the  father  and  his  affection  for  his  daughter. 
He  cursed  himself,  as  he  hurried  to  and  fro  in  the  pale  moonlight,  and  more 
ruddy  gleams  of  the  expiring  wood-fire.  He  threw  open  and  shut  the  lat- 
ticed windows  with  violence,  as  if  alike  impatient  of  the  admission  and 
exclusion  of  free  air.  At  length,  however,  the  torrent  of  passion  foamed 
off  its  madness,  and  he  flun<j  himself  into  ihe  chair,  which  he  proposed  aa 
his  place  of  repose  for  the  night. 

Ir,  in  reality, — such  were  me  calmer  thoughts  that  followed  the  first  tem- 
pest of  his  passion, — if,  in  reality,  this  man  desires  no  more  than  the  law 
allows  him — if  he  is  willing  to  adjust  even  his  acknowledged  rights  upon  aa 
e<]^uitable  footing,  what  could  be  my  father's  cause  of  complaint? — ^what  ii 
mine  ? — Those  &om  whom  we  won  our  ancient  possessions  fell  under  the 
sword  of  my  ancestors,  and  left  lands  and  livings  to  the  conauerors;  wo  sin^ 
under  the  force  of  the  law,  now  too  powerful  for  the  Scottish  chivalry.  Let 
us  parley  with  the  victors  of  the  day,  as  if  we  had  been  besieged  in  our 
fortress,  and  without  hope  of  relief.  This  man  may  be  other  than  I  have 
thought  him ;  and  his  daughter— but  I  have  resolved  not  to  thmk  of  her. 

He  wrapt  his  cloak  around  him,  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  of  Ldej  Aahtoa 
till  daylignt  gleamed  through  the  lattices. 
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'  *  W«  wottdly  men,  whe»  w«  see  friendi  uid  kinsmea 
Pact  hope  aaak  in  their  fortaoen,  lead  no  kMoi 
To  lift  them  ip,  but  niher  eet  ear  feet 
Upon  their  heeds  to  press  them  to  the  llotton^ 
As  I  must  yield  with  ftim  I  practised  it; 
Bat  nnwr  I  see  yoi  in  a  way  to  rise, 
I  can  and  wfll  assist  yon.^ 

Niw  Wat  i«  Pat  Ou  Don. 

Thb  Lord  Keeper  carried  with  him  to  a  couch  harder  than  he  was  aocii»- 
tomed  to  stretch  himself  upon,  the  same  ambitious  thoughts  and  political 
perplexities,  which  drive  sleep  from  the  softest  down  that  ever  spread  a  bed 
of  state.  He  hiul  sailed  long  enough  amid  the  contending  tides  and  currents 
of  the  time  to  be  sensible  of  their  peril,  and  of  the  necessity  of  trimming  his 
vessel  to  the  prevailing  wind,  if  he  would  have  her  escape  shipwreck  in  the 
Btorm.  The  nature  oi  his  talents,  and  the  timorousness  of  disposition  con- 
nected with  them,  had  made  him  assume  the  pliability  of  the  versatile  old 
Earl  of  Northampton,  who  explained  the  art  by  which  he  kept  his  ground 
during  all  the  changes  of  state,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VIII.  to  that 
of  Elizabeth,  by  the  frank  avowal,  that  he  was  bom  of  the  willow,  not  of 
the  oak.  It  had  accordingly  been  Sir  William  Ashton's  policy,  on  all  occa- 
sions, to  watch  the  changes  in  the  political  horizon,  and,  ere  vet  the  conflict 
was  decided,  to  negotiate  some  interest  for  himself  with  the  party  most 
likely  to  prove  victorious.  His  time-serving  disposition  was  well  known, 
and  excited  contempt  of  the  more  daring  leaders  of  both  factions  in  the 
state.  But  his  talents  were  of  a  useful  and  practical  kind,  and  his  legal 
knowled^  held  in  high  estimation ;  and  they  so  far  counterbalanced  other 
deficiencies,  that  those  in  power  were  glad  to  use  and  to  reward,  though 
without  absolutely  trusting  or  greatly  respecting  him. 

The  Marouis  of  A had  used  his  utmost  influence  to  effect  a  change 

in  the  Scottish  cabinet,  and  his  schemes  bad  been  of  late  so  well  laid  and 
80  ably  supported,  that  there  appeared  a  very  great  chance  of  his  proving 
ultimately  successful.  He  did  not,  however,*  feel  so  strong  or  so  confident 
as  to  neglect  any  means  of  drawing  recruits  to  his  standard.  The  acqui- 
sition of  the  Lord  Keeper  was  deemed  of  some  importance,  and  a  friend, 
perfectly  acquainted  witn  his  circumstances  and  character,  became  respon- 
sible for  his  political  conversion. 

When  this  gentleman  arrived  at  Ravenswood  Castle  upon  a  visit,  the  real 
purpose  of  which  was  disguised  under  general  courtesy,  he  found  the  pro- 
yailing  fear,  which  at  present  beset  the  Lord  Keeper,  was  that  of  daneer  to 
his  own  person  from  tne  Master  of  Ravenswood.  The  language  whicn  the 
blind  sibyl,  old  Alice,  had  used;  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Master, 
armed,  and  within  his  precincts,  immediately  after  he  had  been  warned 
against  danger  from  him ;  the  cold  and  haughty  return  received  in  exchange 
for  the  acknowledgments  with  which  he  loaded  him  for  his  timely  proteo-  * 
tion,  had  all  made  a  strong  impression  on  his  imagination. 

So  soon  as  the  Marquis's  pontical  agent  found  how  the  wind  sat,  he  began 
to  insinuate  fears  and  doubts  of  another  kind,  scarce  less  calculatea  to 
affect  the  Lord  Keeper.  Ho  inquired  vrith  seeming  interest,  whether  the 
proceedings  in  Sir  William's  complicated  litigation  with  the  Ravenswood 
nmily  were  out  of  court,  and  settled  without  the  possibility  of  appeal  t 
The  Lord  Keeper  answered  in  the  afBrmative ;  but  his  interrogator  was  too 
well  informed  to  be  imposed  upon.  He  pointed  out  to  him,  by  unanswer- 
able arguments,  that  some  of  the  most  important  points  which  had  beetL 
decided  in  his  favour  against  the  house  of  Kayqniwoq^  'm<t%'ft>^i'>  >"OBft^»^ 
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the  Treaty  of  Union,  to  Ik;  reviewed  by  the  Britinh  IIouw  of  Pccts,  s  conrt 
of  equity  of  which  the  Lord  Keeper  fnlt  an  inntinctive  dread.  This  couri>e 
caiiio  instead  of  an  appeal  to  the  old  Scottish  Parliament,  or,  as  it  ira» 
technically  termed,  '*  a  protestation  fur  remeid  in  law." 

Tlic  I>ord  Keeper,  after  he  liad  for  some  time  disputed  the  legality  of 
such  a  proceeding,  was  compelled  at  Icnj^th  to  comfort  himnelf  with  the 
improbability  of  the  youn;;  Master  of  Kavenswood's  finding  friends  in 
parliament,  capable  of  stirring  in  bo  weighty  an  affair. 

*'  Do  not  comfort  yourself  with  tl\at  false  hope,"  said  his  wily  friend ; 
"it  is  ]H)S8ible  that,  in  the  next  beKsi(»n  of  parliament,  \oung  Jiaveuswood 
may  find  more  friencbj  and  favour  even  than  rour  l(»rdship." 

**  That  would  be  a  sight  worth  seoing,"  pafd  the  Ke<»per,  scomfully. 

"  And  yet,"  said  his  friend,  **  such  things  have  been  seen  ere  now,  and  in 
our  own  time.  There  ore  many  at  the  head  of  aifairs  even  now,  that  a  few 
years  ago  were  under  hiding  for  their  lives ;  and  many  a  man  now  dines  on 
plate  of  silver,  that  was  fain  to  eat  his  crowdy  without  a  bicker ;  and  many 
a  high  head  has  been  brought  full  low  among  us  in  as  hhort  a  space.  Scott 
of  Scotstarvet's  *  Staggering  State  of  Scots  Statcttmen,'  of  which  curious 
mem<:)ir  you  showed  me  a  manuscript,  has  been  out-staggered  in  our 
time." 

The  Lord  Keeper  answered  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  that  these  mutations  were 
no  new  sights  in  Scotland,  and  had  been  witnessed  long  before  the  time  of 
the  satirical  author  he  had  quoted.  It  was  many  a  long  year,"  he  said, 
"since  Fordun  had  quoted  as  an  ancient  proverb,  * Aeque  dives,  nemte 
foriis,  scd  nee  sapiens  Scottis,  pnrdominanfe  invidiam  diu  durabit  in  terra,  " 

"And  bo  assured,  my  esteemed  friemi,"  was  the  answer,  "that  even 
your  long  services  to  the  state,  or  deep  h»gal  knowledge,  will  n(>t  save  you, 

or  render  your  estate  stable,  if  the  Marquis  of  A comes  in  with  a 

party  in  the  Britisli  Parliament.  You  know  that  the  deceased  Lord  Ravcn^- 
wood  was  his  near  ally,  his  lady  being  fifth  in  descent  from  the  Knight  of 
Tillibardine ;  and  I  am  well  assured  that  he  will  take  young  Ravenswood 
by  tlie  hand,  and  be  his  very  good  lord  and  kinsman.  Why  should  ho 
not?  —  The  Maiiter  is  an  active  and  stirring  young  fellow,  able  to  help 
himself  with  tongue  and  hands ;  and  it  is  such  as  he  that  finds  frienda 
among  their  kindred,  and  not  those  unarmed  and  unable  Mephibosheths, 
tliat  are  sure  to  bo  a  burden  to  every  one  that  takes  them  up.  And  so,  if 
these  Ravenswood  cases  be  called  over  the  coals  in  the  House  of  Peers,  you 
will  find  that  the  Marquis  will  have  a  crow  to  pluck  with  you." 

"  That  would  bo  an  evil  requital,"  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  "  for  my  long 
services  to  the  state,  and  the  ancient  respect  in  which  I  havo  held  hii  loro- 
Bhip*8  honourable  family  and  person." 

"  Ay,  but,"  rejoined  the  agent  of  the  Marquis,  "  it  is  in  vain  to  look  back 
on  past  senico  and  auld  respect,  my  lord  —  it  will  bo  present  serrice  and 
immediate  proofs  of  regard,  which,  in  theso  sliddery  times,  will  be  expected 
by  a  man  like  the  Marquis." 

The  Lord  Keeper  now  saw  the  full  drift  of  his  friend's  argument,  bat  he 
was  too  cautious  to  return  any  positive  answer. 

"  Ho  knew  not,"  he  said,  "  the  service  which  the  Lord  Marquis  oonld 
expect  from  one  of  his  limited  abilities,  that  had  not  always  stood  at  his 
command,  still  saving  and  reserving  his  duty  to  his  king  and  country." 

Having  thus  said  nothing,  while  he  seemed  to  say  everything,  for  the 
exception  was  calculated  U>  cover  whatever  he  might  afterwards  think 
proper  to  brin^  under  it.  Sir  William  Ashton  changed  the  oonversation, 
nor  did  he  again  permit  the  some  topic  to  be  introduced.  His  guest  de- 
parted, without  having  brought  the  wily  old  statesman  the  length  of  com* 
mitting  himself,  or  of  pledging  himself;  to  any  future  lino  of  conduct,  but 
with  the  certainty  that  he  liad  alarmed  his  fears  in  a  most  sensible  pointy 
and  laid  a  foundation  for  future  and  farther  treaty. 
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When  ho  rendered  an  account  of  his  negotiation  to  the  Marquis,  they 
both  agreed  that  the  Keeper  ouc;ht  not  to  be  permitted  to  relapse  into 
security,  and  that  he  shoula  be  phed  -with  new  sumects  of  alarm,  especially 
during  the  absence  of  his  lady.  They  were  well  aware  that  her  proud, 
vindictive,  and  predominating  spirit,  w^ould  bo  likely  to  supply  him  with 
tho  courage  in  which  he  was  deficient  —  that  she  was  immovably  attached 
to  the  party  now  in  power,  with  whom  she  maintained  a  close  correspon- 
dence and  alliance,  and  that  she  hated,  without  fearing,  the  Ravenswood 
family,  (whose  more  ancient  dignity  threw  discredit  on  the  newly-acquired 
grandeur  of  her  husband,)  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  would  have  perilled 
the  interest  of  her  own  house,  to  have  tlie  prospect  of  altogether  crushing 
that  of  her  enemy. 

But  Lady  Ashton  was  now  absent.  The  business  which  had  long  de- 
tained her  in  Edinburgh,  had  afterwards  induced  her  to  travel  to  London, 
not  without  tho  hope  that  she  might  contribute  her  share  to  disconcert  the 
intrigues  of  the  Marquis  at  court ;  for  she  stood  high  In  favour  with  the 
celebrated  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  to  whom,  in  point  of  character,  «• 
she  bore  considerable  resemblance.  It  was  necessary  to  press  her  husband 
hard  before  her  return ;  and,  as  a  preparatory  step,  tho  Marquis  wrote  to 
the  Master  of  Ravenswood  the  letter  which  we  rehearsed  in  a  former 
chapter.  It  was  cautiously  worded,  so  as  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  the 
writer  hereafter  to  take  as  deep,  or  as  slight  an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of 
his  kinsman,  as  the  progress  of  his  own  schemes  might  require.  But 
however  unwilling,  as  a  statesman,  the  Marquis  might  be  to  commit  him- 
self, or  assume  the  character  of  a  patron,  while  he  had  nothing  to  give 
away,  it  must  be  said  to  his  honour,  that  he  felt  a  strong  inclination 
effectually  to  befriend  tho  Master  of  Ravenswood,  as  well  as  to  uso  his 
name  as  a  means  of  alarming  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  Keeper. 

As  the  messenger  who  carried  this  letter  was  to  pass  near  tho  house  of 
the  Lord  Keeper,  he  had  it  in  direction,  that,  in  the  village  adjoining  to 
the  park-gate  of  the  castle,  his  horse  should  lose  a  shoe,  and  that,  while  it 
was  replaced  by  tho  smith  of  the  place,  ho  should  express  the  utmost 
regret  for  the  necessary  loss  of  time,  and  in  the  vehemence  of  his  iin- 
«  palienoe,  give  it  to  be  understood,  that  ho  was  bearing  a  message  from  the 

Marquis  of  A to  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  upon  a  matter  of  life 

and  death. 

This  nows,  with  exaggerations,  were  speedily  carried  from  various 
quarters  to  the  ears  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  ana  each  reporter  dwelt  upon  the 
i»  /ctreme  impatience  of  tho  courier,  and  the  surprising  short  time  in  which 
ho  had  executed  his  journey.  The  anxious  statesman  heard  in  silence ;  but 
in  private  Lockhard  received  orders  to  watch  the  courier  on  his  return,  to 
waylay  him  in  the  village,  to  ply  him  with  liouor  if  possible,  and  to  use  all 
means,  fair  or  foul,  to  learn  the  contents  of, the  loiter  of  which  he  was  the 
bearer.  But  as  this  plot  had  been  foreseen,  the  messenger  yetumed  by  a  . 
different  and  distant  road,  and  thus  escaped  the  soaro  uiat  wqjs  laid  for  - 
him. 

After  he  had  been  in  vain  expected  for  some  time,  Mr.  Dingwall  had 
orders  to  mako  special  inquiry  among  his  clients  of  Wolfs-hope,  whether* . 

such  a  domestic  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  A had  actually  arrived  at 

the  neighbouring  castle.  This  was  easily  ascertained ;  for  Caleb  had  been 
in  the  village  one  morning  by  five  o'clock,  to  "  borrow  twa  chappins  of  ale 
and  a  kipper"  for  the  messenger's  refreshment,  and  tho  poor  fellow  had  ])eon 
ill  for  twenty-four  hours  at  Euckie  Sma'trash's,  in  consequence  of  dining 
npon  "  saut  saumon  and  sour  drink."  So  that  the  existence  of  a  corre- 
spondence betwixt  the  Marquis  and  his  distressed  kinsman,  which  Sir  Wil- 
Lam  Ashton  had  sometimes  treated  as  a  bugbear,  was  proved  beyond  the 
|>OAsibiIity  of  farther  doubt. 
The  alarm  ef  tho  Lord  Keeper  became  very  serious.    Since  Uia  CVaicia^S. 

•««^  *    v.<  *        >CJf    *->   *^' 
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Right,  the  power  of  appealing  from  the  deciBions  of  the  cirxl  csonrt  to  tli0 
EstatcH  of  Vnrlmmont,  >vhich  hxvl  formerlj  been  held  incompetent,  had  id 
many  instances  been  olaiincd,  and  in  somo  allowed,  and  he  had  no  small 
reason  to  npprehond  the  issue,  if  the  English  House  of  Lords  should  be 
disposed  to  act  inK)u  an  ap[>i'ul  from  theMiister  of  Ravenswood  **  for  remold 
in  jaw/'     It  would  rci^oho  intri  an  equitable  claim,  and  be  decided,  perhaps, 
upon  the  bi-oad  principles  of  justice,  which  wew  n()t  quite  so  favourable  to 
the  Lord  Keeper  as  those  of  strict  law.     Besides^  judging,  though  most 
inaccuratolT,  from  courts  which  be  hud  Idmself  known  in  the  unhnppj 
times  preceding  the  Six)ttish  Union,  the  Keeper  might  have  too  much  nght' 
to  think,  that  in  the  Houso  to  which  his  lawsuits  were  to  be  transferred,  tho 
old  ms\xim  might  prevail  in  S<.>otlund  which  was  too  well  recogniicd  in 
former  times, — *'  Show  me  the  man,  and  111  show  you  tho  law/'    The  high 
and  unbiassed  character  of  English  judicial  proceedings  was  then  little 
known  in  Scotland ;  and  the  extension  of  them  to  that  country  was  one  of 
the  nv^st  valuable  advantages  which  it  gained  br  the  Union.     But  tliis  was 
ft  blessing  which  the  Lord  Keeper,  who  hjul  lived  under  another  system, 
"  could  not  have  the  means  of  foreseeing.    In  the  loss  of  Iiis  politiral  conse- 
quence, he  anticipated  the  loss  of  his  lawsuit.     Meanwhile,  erery  report 
which  rcacheil  him  served  to  render  the  success  of  the  3Iarquis's  intrigues 
tlie  more  jrrobable,  and  the  liord  KecjM^r  began  to  think  it  indispensable, 
that  ho  should  look  round  for  some  kind  of  protection  against  the  coming 
storm.    Tlie  timidity  of  his  temper  induced  him  to  adopt  measnn'S  of  com- 
promise and  conciliation.     Tho  affair  of  the  wild  bull,  properl?  managed, 
might,  he  thought,  bo  marie  to  facilitate  a  personal   eommunication  and 
reconciliation  betwixt  the  Master  and  himself.     Ife  would  then  learn,  if 
possible,  what  his  own  ideas  were  of  tho  extent  of  his  riglits,  and  the  means 
of  enforcing  tlicm ;  and  )H;rliaps  matters  might  be  brouglit  to  a  compntmiso, 
where  one  party  was  wealthy,  and  the  other  so  very  iHM)r.    A  recouciliation 
with  llavenswood  was  likely  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  play  his  own 

game  with  the  MarquLn  of  A .     "  And  iK^sides,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  it 

will  be  an  act  of  generosity  to  raise  up  the  heir  of  this  distressed  family  ; 
and  if  he  is  to  be  warmly  and  effectually  befriended  by  tho  new  govern- 
ment, who  knows  but  mv  virtue  may  prove  its  o^ti  reward  V* 

Thus  thought  Sir  William  Ashton,  covering  with  no  unusual  scirdelusion 
his  interested  views  with  a  hue  of  virtue ;  and  having  attained  this  pointy 
his  fancy  strayed  still  farther.  lie  began  to  bethink  himself,  "that  if 
Raveuswood  was  to  have  a  distinguished  place  of  power  and  trust — and  if 
such  a  union  should  sopite  the  heavier  part  of  his  unadjusted  claims — there 
might  be  worse  matches  for  his  daughter  Lucy — ^tho  Master  might  be  reponed 
against  the  attainder  —  Lord  llavenswood  was  an  ancient  title,  ana  the 
allianee  would,  in  some  measure,  le^timate  his  own  possession  oi  the  mater 
part  of  the  Master's  spoils,  and  make  the  surrender  of  the  rest  a  rabject  of 
less  bitter  regret." 

With  these  mingled  and  multifarious  plaiw  occnpying  his  head,  the  Lord 
Keeper  avaiknl  himself  of  my  Lord  Bittlebrain^s  rep(Mited  invitation  to  his 
Tesiot^Dce,  and  thus  came  within  a  very  few  miles  of  Wolfs  Crag.  Here  he 
found  the  lord  of  the  mansion  absent,  but  was  courteously  received  bT  the 
lady,  who  expected  her  husband's  immediate  return.     She  expressed  hat 

Strticular  dehght  at  seeing  Miss  Ashton,  and  appointed  tho  hounds  to  be 
ken  out  for  the  Lord  Keeper^s  special  amusement  lie  readily  entered 
into  the  proposal,  as  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  reconnoitre  Wuirs  Crag. 
and  perhaps  to  make  some  acr][uaintanee  with  the  owner,  if  he  should  be 
tempted  from  his  desolate  mansion  by  the  chase.  Lockhard  had  his  orders 
to  endeavour  on  his  part  to  make  some  acquaintance  with  tho  inmates  of 
the  castle,  and  we  have  seen  how  he  played  his  part. 

Tho  accidental  storm  did  more  to  farther  the  Lord  Keeper's  |)lan  of  fonn* 
iug  a  personal  acquaintance  with  young  Ravcnswood,  than  hu  most 
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game  expectations  could  have  anticipated.  His  fear  of  the  young  noble* 
man's  personal  resentment  had  greatly  decreased,  since  he  considered  him 
as  formidable  from  his  legal  cmims,  and  the  means  he  might  have  of 
enforcing  them.  But  although  he  thought,  not  unreasonably,  that  only 
desperate  circumstances  drove  men  on  desperate  measures,  it  vros  not  with- 
out a  secret  terror,  which  shook  his  heart  within  him,  that  he  first  felt  him- 
self enclosed  within  the  desolate  Tower  of  Wolfs  Crag ;  a  place  so  well 
fitted,  from  solitude  and  stren^h,  to  be  a  scene  of  violence  and  vengeance. 
The  stern  reception  at  first  given  to  them  by  the  Master  of  Kavenswood, 
and  the  difficulty  he  felt  in  explaining  to  that  mjured  nobleman  what  guests 
were  under  the  shelter  of  his  roof,  did  not  soothe  these  alarms ;  so  that 
yrhcn  Sir  William  Ashton  heard  the  door  of  the  court-yard  shut  behind  him 
with  violence,  the  words  of  Alice  rung  in  his  ears,  **  that  he  had  drawn  on 
matters  too  hardly  with  so  fierce  a  race  as  those  of  Ravenswood,  and  that 
thegr  would  bide  their  time  to  be  avonccd." 

The  subsequent  frankness  of  the  ^faster's  hospitality,  as  their  acquaint- 
ance increased,  abated  the  apprehensions  these  recollections  were  calculated 
to  excite ;  and  it  did  not  escape  Sir  William  Ashton,  that  it  was  to  Lucy's 
grace  and  beauty  he  owed  the  change  in  their  host's  behaviour. 

All  these  thou^ts  thronced  upon  him  when  he  took  possession  of  the 
secret  chamber.  The  iron  &mp,  the  unfurnished  apartment,  more  resem- 
bling a  prison  than  a  place  of  ordinary  repose,  the  hoarse  and  ceaseless 
sound  of  the  waves  rushing  against  the  base  of  the  rock  on  which  the  casde 
was  founded,  saddened  and  perplexed  his  mind.  To  his  own  successful 
machinations,  the  ruin  of  the  family  had  been  in  a  great  measure  owing, 
but  his  disposition  was  crafty  and  not  cruel ;  so  that  actually  to  witness  the 
desolation  and  distress  he  had  himself  occasioned,  was  as  painful  to  him  as 
it  would  be  to  the  humane  mistress  of  a  family  to  superintend  in  person 
the  execution  of  the  lambs  and  poultry  which  are  killed  by  her  own  direc- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  when  ne  thought  of  the  alternative  of  restoring 
to  Ravenswood  a  large  proportion  of  his  spoils,  or  of  adopting,  as  an  allv 
and  member  of  his  own  family,  the  heir  of  this  impoverished  house,  he  felt 
as  the  spider  may  be  supposed  to  do,  when  his  whole  web,  the  intricacies 
of  which  had  been  planned  with  so  much  art,  is  destroyed  by  the  chance 
sweep  of  a  broom.  And  then,  if  he  should  commit  himself  too  fkr  in  this 
matter,  it  gave  rise  to  a  perilous  question  which  many  a  ^od  husband, 
when  under  temptation  to  act  as  a  free  agent,  has  asked  himself  without 
being  able  to  return  a  satisfactory  answer ;  "  What  will  my  wife — ^what  will 
Lady  Ashton  say  ?"  On  the  whole,  he  came  at  length  to  the  resolution  in 
which  minds  of  a  weaker  cast  so  often  take  refuge.  He  resqlved  to  watch 
events,  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances  as  they  occurred,  and  regulate 
his  conduct  accordingly.  In  this  spirit  of  temporizing  policy,  he  at  length 
composed  his  mind  to  rest 
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**  A  tUsfat  note  I  bar*  aboot  me  for  yon.  for  tb«  delivery  of  which  jrou  moat 
excaae  me.  It  is  an  offer  that  friendshjp  calls  upon  me  to  do,  and  no  way 
oflenaiTe  to  yon,  since  I  desire  nothing  bat  right  apon  both  sides." 

Euro  AXD  KO  Kcca. 

When  Ravenswood  and. his  guest  met  in  tlie  morning,  the  gloom  of  the 
Master's  spirit  had  in  part  returned.  He,  also,  had  passed  a  night  rather 
of  reflection  than  of  slumber;  and  the  feelings  which  he  ooold  not  bul 
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entertain  towards  Lucy  Ashton,  had  to  support  a  serere  conflict  aainfl 
those  which  lie  had  so  long  nourished  against  her  fatlier.  To  clasp  in  friend- 
ship the  hand  of  the  enemj  of  his  house,  to  entertain  him  unaer  his  rooC 
to  exchange  with  him  the  courtesies  and  the  kindness  of  domestic  familiaritj, 
was  a  degradation  which  his  proud  spirit  eould  not  be  bent  to  without  m 
struggle. 

But  the  ice  being  once  broken,  the  Lord  Keeper  was  resolTcd  it  should 
not  have  time  again  to  freeze.  It  had  been  piirt  of  his  plan  to  stun  and 
confuse  Kavcnswood*s  ideas,  by  a  complicatca  and  technical  statement  of 
the  matters  which  had  been  in  debate  betwixt  their  families,  justlj  tbinkinc 
that  it  would  be  diffcult  for  a  jonth  of  his  age  to  follow  the  expositions  of 
a  practical  lawyer,  conccmin|^  actions  of  compt  and  reckoning,  and  of  mul- 
tiplepoindings,  and  adjudications  and  wadsets,  proper  and  improper,  and 
poindings  of  the  ground,  and  declarations  of  the  expiry  of  the  legal.  Thus, 
thought  Sir  William,  I  shall  haTe  all  the  grace  of  apiiearing  perfectly  com- 
munrcativo,  while-my  party  will  derive  Tery  little  advantage  irom  anything 
I  may  tell  him.  lie  therefore  took  Ravenswood  aside  into  the  deep  recess 
of  a  win<Iow  in  the  hall,  and  resuming  the  discourse  of  the  preceding  eriening, 
expre?!so<]  u  hope  that  his  young  friend  wouhl  assume  some  patience,  in  order 
to  hear  him  euler  into  a  minute  and  explanatory  detail  of  those  unfortunate 
circumstances,  in  which  his  late  honourable  father  had  stood  at  variance 
with  the  Lord  Keeper.  The  Master  of  Ravenswood  coloured  highly,  but 
was  silent ;  and  the  Lord  Keeper,  though  not  greativ  approving  the  sudden 
heightening  of  his  auditor's  complexion,  commenced  the  history  of  a  bond 
for  twenty  thousand  marks,  advanced  by  his  father,  to  the  father  of  Allan 
Lord  Kavenswood,  and  was  proceeding  to  detail  the  executorial  proceedings 
by  which  this  largo  sum  haa  been  rendered  a  debUum  Jttndi,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  Master. 

"  It  is  not  in  this  place,''  he  said,  "  tliat  I  can  hear  Sir  William  Ashton's 
explanation  of  the  matters  in  question  between  us.  It  is  not  here,  where 
my  father  died  of  a  broken  heart,  that  I  can  with  decency  or  temper  inves- 
tigate the  cause  of  his  distress.  I  might  remember  that  I  was  a  son,  and 
forget  the  duties  of  a  host.  A  time,  however,  there  must  come,  when  these 
things  shall  be  discussed  in  a  place  and  in  a  presence,  where  both  of  na  will 
have  equal  freedom  to  speak  and  to  hear." 

"  Any  time,"  the  Lora  Keeper  said,  "  any  place,  .was  alike  to  those  who 
sought  nothing  but  justice.  I  et  it  would  seem  he  was,  in  fairness,  entidod 
to  some  premonition  res[>ecting  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Master  proposed 


which  jovL  now  occupy  were  granted  to  my  remote  ancestor  for  serrioes  done 
with  his  sword  against  the  English  invaders.  IIow  they  have  glided  from 
us  by  a  train  of  proceedings  that  seem  to  be  neither  sale,  nor  mortgajn,  nor 
adjudication  for  debt,  but  a  nondescript  and  entangled  mixture  of  all  these 
riglits  —  how  annual  rent  has  been  accumulated  upon  principal,  and  no 
nook  or  coign  of  legal  advantage  left  unoccupied,  until  our  interest  in  our 
hereditary  property  seems  to  have  melted  away  like  an  icicle  in  thaw  —  idl 
this  you  understand  better  than  I  do.  I  am  willing,  however,  to  suppose, 
from  the  frankness  of  your  conduct  towards  me,  that  I  may  in  a  great 
measure  have  mistaken  your  personal  character,  and  that  things  may  naye 
appeared  right  and  fitting  to  you,  a  skilful  and  practised  lawyer,  which  to 
my  ignorant  understanding  seem  very  little  short  of  injustice  and  gross 
oppression." 

"  And  you,  my  dear  Master,"  answered  Sir  William,  "  you,  permit  me  to 
say,  have  been  equally  misrepresented  to  me.  I  was  taught  to  believe  yoo 
a  fierce,  imperious,  hot-headed  youth,  ready,  at  the  slightest  provocation,  to 
throw  your  sword  into  the  scales  of  justice,  and  tf  ap^al  to  those  mde  and 
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forcible  meaflnres  from  which  civil  polity  has  long  protected  the  people  of 
Scotland.  Then,  since  we  were  mutually  mistaken  in  each  oiner,  why 
should  not  the  young  nobleman  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  old  lawyer,  whilBf 
at  least,  he  explains  the  points  of  difference  betwixt  them  ?" 

"  No,  my  lord,"  answered  Rarenswood ;  "  it  is  in  the  house  of  British 
Peers,*  whose  honour  must  be  equal  to  their  rank  —  it  is  in  the  court  of  last 
resort  that  we  must  parley  togjether.  The  belted  lords  of  Britain,  her  ancient 
peers,  must  decide,  if  it  is  their  will  that  a  house,  not  the  least  noble  of  their 
members,  shall  be  stripped  of  their  possessions,  the  reward  of  the  patriotism 
of  generations,  as  the  pawn  of  a  wretched  mechanic  becomes  forfeit  to  the 
usurer  the  instant  the  nour  of  redempdon  has  passed  away.  If  they  yield 
to  the  grasping  severity  of  the  creditor,  and  to  the  gnavring  usury  that  eats 
into  our  lands  as  moths  into  a  raiment,  it  will  be  of  more  evil  consequence 
to  them  and  their  posterity  than  to  Edgar  Ravenswood  —  I  shall  still  have 
my  sword  and  my  cloak,  and  can  follow  the  profession  of  arms  wherever  a 
trumpet  shall  sound.'' 

As  he  pronounced  these  words,  in  a  firm  vet  melancholy  tone,  ho  raised 
his  eyes,  and  suddenly  encountered  those  oi  Lucy  Ashton,  who  had  stolen 
unawares  on  their  interview,  and  observed  her  looks  fastened  on  them  with 
an  expression  of  enthusiastic  interest  and  admiration,  which  had  wrapt  her 
for  a  moment  beyond  the  fear  of  discovery.  The  noble  form  and  fine  fea- 
tures of  Ravenswood,  fired  with  the  pride  of  birth  and  sense  of  internal 
dignity — the  mellow  and  expressive  tones  of  his  voice,  the  desolate  state  of 
his  fortunes,  and  the  indifference  with  which  he  seemed  to  endure  and  to 
dare  the  worst  that  might  befall,  rendered  him  a  dangerous  object  of  con- 
templation for  a  maiden  already  too  much  disposed  to  dwell  upon  recollec- 
tions connected  with  him.  When  their  eyes  encountered  each  other,  both 
blushed  deeply,  conscious  of  some  strong  internal  emotion,  and  shunned 
again  to  meet  each  other's  looks. 

Sir  William  Ashton  had,  of  course,  closely  watched  the  expression  of 
their  countenances.  "I  need  fear,''  said  he  internally,  "neither  Parlia- 
ment nor  protestation ;  I  have  an  effectual  mode  of  reconciling  myself  with 
this  hot-tempered  young  fellow,  in  case  he  shall  become  formidable.  The 
present  object  is,  at  all  events,  to  avoid  committing  ourselves.  The  hook  is 
fixed ;  we  will  not  strain  the  line  too  soon — ^it  is  as  well  to  reserve  Uie  privi- 
lege of  slipping  it  loose,  if  we  do  not  find  the  fish  worth  landing." 

in  this  selfish  and  cruel  calculation  upon  the  supposed  attachment  of 
Ravenswood  to  Lucy,  he  was  so  far  from  considering  the  pain  ho  might  give 
to  the  former,  by  thus  dallying  with  his  affections,  that  he  even  did  not 
think  upon  the  risk  of  involving  his  own  daughter  in  the  perils  of  an  unfor- 
tunate pcMsion ;  as  if  her  predilection,  which  could  not  escape  his  attention, 
were  lixe  the  flame  of  a  taper,  which  might  be  lighted  or  extinguished  at 
pleasure.  But  Providence  had  prepared  a  dreadful  requital  for  this  keen 
observer  of  human  passions,  who  had  spent  his  life  in  securing  advantages 
to  himself  by  artfully  working  upon  the  passions  of  others. 

Caleb  Balderston.  now  came  to  announce  that  breakfast  was  prepared ; 
for,  in  those  days  of  substantial  feeding,  the  relics  of  the  supper  amply  fur- 

*  The  power  of  appeal  from  the  Coart  of  Senion,  the  Soprome  Judiret  of  Scotland,  to  the  SooCtkih  Plirli»> 
ment,  in  caaes  of  civil  n||:ht,  waa  fiercely  debated  before  the  Union.  It  waa  a  privilege  hifhiy  desirable  far 
the  lubject.  aa  the  ezaniuation  and  oocaainnal  reverMd  of  their  sentence*  in  ParlMinent,  murht  serve  as  ■ 
check  upon  the  jadges.  which  they  greatly  reqoired  at  a  tinoo  when  tliey  were  mtich  more  distiognished  tar 
Wal  knowledge  than  for  upruchtneflii  and  integrity. 

The  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  (so  the  Scottish  barristeni  are  tenned,)  in  the  year  1674,  incurred 
the  nolent  displeasure  of  the  Court  of  Session,  on  accoant  of  their  refusal  to  renounce  the  right  of  appeal  to 
Parlianieut ;  and.  by  a  very  arbitrary  procedure,  the  maionty  of  the  number  were  banished  from  Edinburshf 
aiid  oonnequently  deprived  of  their  professional  practice  drr  several  sessions,  or  terms.  But,  by  the  articMS 
of  the  Union,  an  appeal  to  the  British  House  of  Peers  has  been  secured  to  the  Scottish  sab^«ct,  and  that  rigiil 
has,  no  <!  jobt,  luul  its  influence  in  forming  the  impartial  nod  independent  character,  which,  mneli  contrary  !• 
the  practice  of  their  predfcessors.  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  have  since  dimlayea. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  an  old  lawyer,  like  the  Lord  Keeper  w  the  text,  abould  feel  idarm  al^k^k  V« 
Bienta  givm  in  his  favour,  u(ion  grounds  of  strict  penal  law.  being  bnHighl  to  %^\Meei\  wu^  %tw«  VDiJi^ 
l^ncedure  in  a  Court  eminently  impartial,  and  peculiarly  miiTt><\  Vtj  coia\d«ra\\oia  qH  WV^^I'* 

la  eaiJJer  editioos  uf  tliM  Work,  Uus  le^  dttlmctiun  waa  imA  su1&cmuV\i  «&Vk»)U»4. 
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niflhcd  forth  the  moming  meal.  Neither  did  he  forget  to  present  to  Cue 
Lord  Keeper,  with  great  reverence,  a  morning-draught  in  a  large  pewter 
cup,  garnished  with  leaves  of  parsley  and  scun-y-grass.  He  craved  pardon, 
of  course,  for  havinfr  omitted  to  serve  it  in  the  great  silver  standing  cup  aa 
behoved,  being  that  it  was  at  present  in  a  silversmith's  in  Edinburgh,  for 
the  purpose  of  beinc  overlaid  with  eilt. 

"In  Edinburgh  like  enough,"  said  Ravenswood ;  "but  in  what  place,  or 
for  what  purpose,  I  am  afraid  neither  you  nor  I  know."  -» 

"  Aweel !"  said  Caleb,  peevishly,  "  there's  a  man  standing  at  the  gate 
already  this  mominc — that's  ae  thing  that  I  ken — Does  your  honour  Ken 
whether  ye  will  speak  wi'  him  or  no  ?*' 

"  Does  he  wish  to  spcjik  with  me,  Caleb  ?" 

"  Less  will  not  serve  him,"  said  Caleb ;  "  but  ye  had  best  take  a  visie  of 
him  through  the  wicket  before  opening  the  gate — it's  no  every  auo  we  suld 
let  into  this  castle." 

"  What !  do  you  suppose  him  to  be  a  messenger  come  to  arrest  me  for 
debt?"  said  Ravenswood. 

"  A  messenger  arrest  your  honour  for  debt,  and  in  your  castle  of  Wolfa 
Crag  I  —  Your  honour  is  jesting  wi'  auld  Caleb  this  moming."    However, 


He  was  not  an  officer  of  the  law,  however ;  being  no  less  a  person  than 
Captain  Craigengelt,  with  his  nose  as  red  as  a  comfortable  cup  of  brandy 
could  make  it,  his  laced  cocked-hat  set  a  little  aside  upon  the  top  of  his 
black  riding  periwig,  a  sword  hy  his  side,  and  pistols  at  his  holsters,  and 
his  person  arrayed  in  a  riding  suit,  laid  over  witn  tarnished  lac«, — the  very 
moral  of  one  who  would  say,  Stand,  to  a  true  man. 

When  the  Master  had  recognized  him,  he  ordered  the  gates  to  be  opened. 
"I  suppose,"  he  said,  "Captain  Craigengelt,  there  are  no  such  weighty 
matters  betwixt  you  and  me,  but  may  be  discussed  in  this  place.  I  have 
company  in  the  casde  at  present,  and  the  terms  upon  which  wo  last  parted 
must  excuse  my  asking  you  to  make  part  of  them." 

Craigengelt,  althou^  possessing  tne  very  perfection  of  impudence,  was 
somewhat  abashed  by  this  unfavourable  reception.  "  He  had  no  intention," 
ho  said,  "to  force  himself  upon  the  Master  .of  Ravenswood's  hospitalitv — he 
was  in  the  honourable  service  of  bearing  a  message  to  him  from  a  iriend, 
otherwise  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  should  not  have  had  reason  to  com- 
plain of  this  intrusion." 

"  Let  it  be  short,  sir,"  said  the  Master,  "  for  that  will  be  the  best  apology. 
Who  is  the  gentleman  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  your  services  as  a  mes* 
senger?" 

"  M^  friend  Mr.  Hayston  of  Bucklaw,"  answered  Craigengelt,  with  con* 
scions  importance,  and  that  confidence  which  the  acknowledged  courage  of 
his  principal  inspired,  "  who  conceives  himself  to  have  been  treated  by  you 
with  something  much  short  of  the  respect  which  he  had  reason  to  demand, 
and  therefore  is  resolved  to  exact  satisfaction.  I  bring  with  me,"  said  he» 
taking  a  piece,  of  paper  out  of  his  pocket,  "  the  precise  length  of  his  sword; 
and  he  r^uests  you  will  meet  him,  accompamed  by  a  friend,  and  equally 
armed,  at  any  place  within  a  mile  of  the  castle,  when  I  shall  give  attendanoe 
as  umpire,  or  second,  on  his  behoof." 

"  Satisfaction  —  and  equal  arms  I"  repeated  Ravenswood,  who,  the  reader 
will  recollect,  had  no  reason  to  suppose  ne  had  given  the  slightest  offence  to 
his  late  inmate — "  upon  my  word,  Captain  Craigengelt,  either  you  have  in* 
vented  the  most  improbable  falsehood  that  ever  came  into  the  mind  of  saoh 
a  person,  or  year  morning-draught  has  been  Somewhat  of  the  strongest. 
Wnat  could  persuatfc  Bucklaw  to  send  me  such  a  message?" 

"  For  that,  sir,"  replied  Craigengelt,  "  I  am  desired  to  refer  you  to  wha^ 
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in  duty  to  my  friend,  I  am  to  term  yonr  inhospitality  in  excluding  him  from 
your  bouse  without  reasons  assigned." 

"  It  is  impossible/'  replied  the  Master ;  "  he  cannot  be  such  a  fool  as  to 
interpret  actual  necessity  as  an  insult.  Nor  do  I  belieye,  that,  knowing  my 
opinion  of  jou,  Captain,  he  would  naye  employed  the  senrices  of  so  slighl 
and  inconsiderable  a  person  as  yourself  upon  such  an  errand,  as  I  certainly 
could  expect  no  man  of  honour  to  act  witn  you  in  the  office  of  umpire." 

"  I  slight  and  inconsiderable  I"  said  Craigengelt,  raising  his  voice,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  his  cutlass ;  *'  if  it  were  not  that  the  quarrel  of  my  friend 
craves  the  precedence,  and  is  in  dependence  before  my  own,  I  would  give 
you  to  understand " 

*'  I  can  understand  nothing  upon  your  explanation.  Captain  CnugengelL 
Bo  satisfied  of  that,  and  oblige  me  with  your  departure." 

**  D n  I"  muttered  the  bully ;  "  ana  is  this  the  answer  which  I  am  to 

carry  back  to  an  honourable  message  V 

"  Tell  the  laird  of  Bucklaw,"  answered  Ravenswood,  "  if  you  are  really 
sent  by  him,  that  when  he  sends  me  his  causo  of  grievance  by  a  person 
fitting  to  carry  such  an  errand  betwixt  him  and  me,  I  will  either  explain  it 
or  maintain  it." 

"  Then,  Master,  you  will  at  least  cause  to  be  returned  to  Hayston,  by  my 
hands,  his  property  which  is  remaining  in  your  possession." 

"  Whatever  property  Bucklaw  may  have  left  behind  him,  sir,"  replied 
the  Master,  '*  snail  be  returned  to  him  by  my  servant,  as  you  do  not  show 
me  any  credentials  from  him  which  entitle  you  to  receive  it." 

"  Well,  Master,"  said  Captain  Craigengelt,  with  malice  which  even  hia 
fear  of  the  consequences  could  not  suppress, — "  you  have  this  morning  done 
mo  an  egregious  wrone  and  dishonour,  but  far  more  to  yourself.  A  castle, 
indeed  I"  he  continued,  looking  around  him ;  "  why,  this  is  worse  than  a 
coupe-gorge  house,  where  they  receive  travellers  to  plunder  them  of  their 
property." 

"  You  insolent  rascal,"  siud  the  Master,  rmsing  his  cane,  and  makine  a 
grasp  at  the  Captain's  bridle,  "  if  you  do  not  depart  without  uttering  another 
syllaole,  I  will  oatoon  you  to  death." 

At  the  motion  of  the  Master  towards  him  the  bully  turned  so  rapidly 
round,  that  with  some  difficulty  he  escaped  throyring  down  his  horse,  whose 
hoofs  struck  fire  from  the  rocky  pavement  in  every  direction.  Recovering 
him,  however,  with  the  bridle,  he  pushed  for  the  gate,  and  rode  sharply 
back  again  in  the  direction  of  the  village. 

As  J&venswood  turned  round  to  leave  the  court-yard  after  this  dialogue, 
ho  found  that  the  Lord  Keeper  had  descended  from  the  hall,  and  witnessed, 
thoush  at  the  distance  prescribed  by  politeness,  his  interview  with  Craig* 
engelt. 

'*  I  have  seen,"  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  "  that  gentleman's  face,  and  at  no 
great  distance  of  time — his  name  is  Craig — Craig — something,  is  it  not  ?" 

"Craigengelt  is  the  fellow's  name,"  said  the  Master,  '*at  least  that  by 
which  he  passes  at  present." 

'*  Crai^-m-guilt,"  said  Caleb,  punning  upon  the  word  eraig,  which  in 
Scotch  si^ifies  throat;  *'  if  he  is  Craig-in-guilt  just  now,  he  is  as  likely  to 
be  Craig-m-peril  as  ony  chield  I  ever  saw — the  loon  has  woodio  written  on 
his  very  visonomy^ana  I  wad  wager  twa  and  a  plack  that  hemp  plaits  hia 
cravat  yet." 

"You  understand  physiognomy,  good  Mr.  Caleb,"  said  the  Keeper, 
smiling ;  *'  I  assure  you  the  gentleman  has  been  near  such  a  consummation 
before  now-^for  I  most  distinctly  recollect,  that,  upon  occasion  of  a  journey 
which  I  made  about  a  fortnight  ago  to  Edinburgh,  I  saw  Mr.  Craigengelt, 
or  whatever  is  his  name,  undergo  a  severe  examination  before  the  Privy 
Council." 

"Upon  what  account?"  said  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  with  aonA 
interest. 
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The  question  led  immediately  to  a  tale  which  the  Lord  Keeper  had  been 
very  anxious  to  introduce,  when  ho  could  find  a  graceful  and  fitting  oppor- 
tunity. Ho  took  hold  of  the  Master's  arm,  and  Ted  him  back  towards  the 
hall/  "  The  answer  to  your  question,"  he  said,  "  though  it  is  a  ridiculous 
business,  is  only  fit  for  your  own  ear." 

As  they  entered  the  hall,  he  again  took  the  Master  apart  into  one  of  the 
recesses  of  the  window,  where  it  will  be  easily  believed  that  Miss  Aahton 
did  not  venture  again  to  intrude  upon  their  conference. 


^/N^/V\/VA/V/NM/\/NA^/\/\AAA/>AA/VNAi>\A/>A/NA/N/V^A/NAMAA/N/NA/W> 


Here  is  a  father  now. 

Will  truck  his  daofhter  fur  a  foreiini  Tentare, 
Mak«  her  the  stop  ifp  to  some  canker'd  feud. 
Or  fling  her  o'er,  Uke  JoniUi,  to  the  fishes. 
To  appease  the  sea  at  hifhcMt 

AKOHTMOVS. 

The  Lord  Keeper  opened  his  discourse  with  an  appearance  of  unconcern, 
marking,  however,  very  carefully,  the  effect  of  his  communication  upon 
young  ftavenswood. 

"  xou  are  aware,"  ho  said,  "  my  young  friend,  that  suspicion  is  the  natu- 
ral vice  of  our  unsettled  times,  and  exposes  the  best  and  wisest  of  us  to 
the  imposition  of  Artful  rascals.  If  I  had  been  disposed  to  listen  to  such 
the  other  day,  or  even  if  I  had  been  the  wily  politician  which  vou  have 
been  taught  to  believe  me,  you.  Master  of  Ravenswood,  instead  of  being  at 
freedom,  and  with  full  liberty  to  solicit  and  act  against  me  as  you  please, 
in  defence  of  what  vou  suppose  to  be  your  rights,  would  have  bsen  in  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  or  some  other  state  nrison ;  or,  if  you  had  escaped  thai 
destiny,  it  must  have  been  by  flight  to  a  toreign  country,  and  at  the  risk  of 
a  sentence  of  jugitation." 

"  My  Lord  Keeper,"  said  the  Master, "  I  think  you  would  not  jest  on  Bach 
a  subject — yet  it  seems  impossible  you  can  be  in  earnest." 

"  Innocence,"  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  "  is  also  confident,  and  sometimeB, 
though  very  excusably,  presumptuously  so." 

" Ido  not  understand,"  said  Ravenswood,  " how  a  consciousness  of  inno- 
cence can  be,  in  any  case,  accounted  presumptuous." 

"  Imprudent,  at  least,  it  may  be  caUed,"  said  Sir  TV^illiam  Ashton,  **  since 
it  is  apt  to  lead  us  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  sufficiently  evident  to 
others,  of  which,  in  fact,  we  are  only  conscious  ourselves.  I  have  .known 
a  rogue,  for  this  very  reason,  make  a  better  defence  than  an  innocent  man 
could  have  done  in  the  same  circumstances  of  suspicion.  Having  ne  oojii* 
Bciousness  of  innocence  to  support  him,  such  a  fellow  applies  himself  to  all 
the  advantages  which  the  law  will  afford  him,  and  sometimes  (if  his  counsel 
be  men  of  talent,)  succeeds  in  compelling  his  judges  to  receive  him  as  inno- 
cent. I  remember  the  celebrated  case  of  Sir  Coolie  Condiddle,  of  Con- 
diddle,  who  was  tried  for  theft  under  trust,  of  which  all  the  world  knew 
Mm  guilty,  and  yet  was  not  only  acquitted,  but  lived  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
honester  folk." 

"  Allow  me  to  bee  you  will  return  to  the  point,"  said  the  Master ;  "yoa 
•eemed  to  say  that  I  had  suffered  under  some  suspicion." 

"  Suspicion,  Master?  —  ay,  truly  —  and  I  can  show  you  thoproofs  of  it; 
if  I  happen  only  to  have  them  wiUi  me. — Here,  Lockhard" — ^His  attendant 
came  —  "  Fetch  me  the  little  private  mail  with  the  padlocks,  that  I  leooiii* 
mended  to  your  particular  charge— d'ye  hear?'' 
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» 

"Yes,  m^  lord."  Lockhard  YaxuBhed;  and  the  Keeper  continued,  as  if 
lialf  speaking  to  himself. 

"  I  think  the  papers  are  with  me  —  I  think  so,  for  as  I  was  to  be  in  this 
country,  it  was  natural  for  me  to  bring  them  with  me.  I  have  them,  how- 
ever, at  Ravenswood  Castle,  that  I  am  sure  of — so  perhaps  you  might 
condescend '^ 

Here  Lockhard  entered,  and  put  the  leathern  scrutoire,  or  mail-box,  into 
his  hands.  The  Keeper  produced  one  or  two  papers,  respecting  the  in- 
formation laid  before  the  Privy  Council  concemmg  the  riot,  as  it  was 
termed,  at  the  funeral  of  Allan  Lord  Ravenswood,  and  the  active  share  he 
had  himself  taken  in  quashing  the  proceedings  against  the  Master.  These 
documents  had  been  selected  witn  care,  so  as  to  irritate  the  natural 
curiosity  of  Ravenswood  upon  such  a  subject,  without  gratifying  it,  yet  to 
show  that  Sir  William  Asnton  had  acted  upon  that  trying  occasion  the 
part  of  «an  advocate  and  peacemaker  betwixt  him  and  £e  jealous  au- 
thorities of  the  day.  Having  furnished  his  host  with  such  subjects  for 
examination,  the  Lord  Keeper  went  to  the  breakfast-table,  and  entered  into 
light  conversation,  addressed  partly  to  old  Caleb,  whose  resentment  against 
the  usurper  of  the  Castle  of  Ravenswood  began  to  be  soflened  by  his 
familiarity,  and  partly  to  his  daughter. 

After  perusing  these  papers,  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  remained  for  a 
minute  or  two  with  his  hand  pressed  a^inst  his  brow,  in  deep  and  pro- 
fdund  meditation.  He  then  again  ran  his  eye  hastily  over  the  papers,  as  if 
desirous  of  discovering  in  them  some  deep  purpose,  or  some  mark  of  fabri- 
cation, which  had  escaped  him  at  first  perusal.  Apparently  the  second 
reading  confirmed  the  opinion  which  had  pressed  upon  him  at  the  first,  for 
he  started  from  the  stone  bench  on  which  he  was  sitting,  and,  going  to  the 
Lord  Keeper,  took  his  hand,  and,  strongly  pressing  it,  asked  his  pardon 
repeatedly  for  the  ii\justice  he  had  done  nim,  when  it  appeared  he  was 
experiencing,  at  his  hands,  the  benefit  of  protection  to  nis  person,  and 
vindication  to  his  character. 

The  statesman  received  these  acknowledgments  at  first  with  well-feigned 
surprise,  and  then  with  an  affectation  of  frank  cordialitv.  The  tears  began 
already  to  start  from  Lucy'a  blue  eyes  at  viewing  tnis  unexpected  and 
moving  scene.  To  see  the  Master,  late  so  haughty  and  reserved,  and  whom 
she  had  always  supposed  the  injured  person,  supplicating  her  father  for 
forgiveness,  was  a  change  at  once  surprising,  flattering,  and  afiecting. 

"  Dry  your  eyes,  Lucy,"  said  her  father ;  **  why  should  you  weep  because 
your  father,  though  a  lawyer,  is  discovered  to  be  a  fair  and  honourable 
man? — ^What  have  you  to  thank  me  for,  my  dear  Master,"  he  continued, 
addressing  Ravenswood,  "that  you  would  not  have  done  in  my  case? 
*  Suum  cuique  tribuito,'  was  the  Roman  justice,  and  I  learned  it  when  I 
studied  Justinian.  Besides,  have  ye  not  overpaid  me  a  thousand  times,  in 
saving  the  life  of  this  dear  child  V* 

**  lea"  answered  the  Master,  in  all  the  remorse  of  self-accusation ;  " but 
the  little  service  /  did  was  an  act  of  mere  brutal  instinct ;  your  defence  of 
my  cause,  when  you  knew  how  ill  I  thought  of  you,  and  how  much  I  was 
disposed  to  be  your  enemy,  was  an  act  of  generous,  manly,  and  considerate 
wisidom." 

" Pshaw  1"  stud  the  Lord  Keeper,  "each  of  us  acted  in  his  own  wav; 
you  as  a  gallant  soldier,  I  as  an  upright  judge  and  privy-councillor.  We 
could  not,  perhaps,  have  changed  parts-— at  least  I  should  have  made  a  verv" 
sorry  Tauridor,  and  you,  my  good  Master,  though  your  cause  is  so  excel- 
lent, might  have  pleaded  it  perhaps  worse  yourself,  than  I  who  acted  for 
you  before  the  council." 

"  My  generous  friend  1"  said  Ravenswood ;  —  and  with  that  bnaC  "^^^rt^^ 
ifhich  the  Keeper  had  often  lavished  upon  bim,  \i\x\i  "^Vv^^ V'b Vycbj^^sS.  x^^-^ 
pronounced  for  the  first  time,  ho  ga\e  U>  "i^  fexx^-aX  civmjks^^^'^'^'^^* 
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deuce  of  a  haughty  but  honourable  heart.  The  Master  had  been  remarked 
among  his  contemporaries  for  sense  and  acuteness,  as  well  as  for  his  re- 
served, pertinacious,  and  irascible  character.  Uis  prepossessions  accord- 
ingly, however  obstinate,  were  of  a  nature  to  give  way  before  love  and 
gratitude ;  and  the  real  charms  of  the  daughter,  joined  to  the  supposed 
services  of  the  father,  cancelled  in  his  memory  the  vows  of  vengeance 
which  he  had  taken  so  deeply  on  the  eve  of  his  father's  funeral.  But  they 
had  been  heard  and  registered  in  the  book  of  fate. 

Caleb  was  present  at  this  extraordinary  scene,  and  he  could  conceive  no 
other  reason  for  a  proceeding  so  extraordinary  than  an  alliance  betwixt  the 
houses,  and  Ravenswood  Castle  assigned  for  the  young  lady's  dowry.  As 
for  Lucy,  when  Ravenswood  uttered  the  most  passionate  excuses  for  his 
ungrateful  negligence,  she  could  but  smile  through  her  tears,  and,  as  she 
abandoned  her  hand  to  him,  assure  him,  in  broken  accents,  of  the  delight 
with  which  she  beheld  the  complete  reconciliation  between  her  father  and 
her  deliverer.  Even  the  statesman  was  moved  and  affected  by  the  fiery, 
unreserved,  and  generous  self-abandonment  with  which  the  Master  of 
Ravenswood  renounced  his  feudal  enmity,  and  threw  himself  without 
hesitation  upon  his  forgiveness.  His  eyes  glistened  as  he  locked  upon  a 
couple  who  were  obviously  becoming  attaclied,  and  who  seemed  maae  for 
each  other.  He  thoujght  how  high  the  proud  and  chivalrous  character  of 
Ravenswood  might  rise  under  many  circumstances,  in  which  he  found 
himself  "  over-crowed,"  to  use  a  phrase  of  Spenser,  and  kept  under,  by  his 
brief  pedierce,  and  timidity  ot  disposition.  Then  his  daughter  —  his 
favourite  cnild — his  constant  playmate — seemed  formed  to  live  nappy  in  a 
union  with  such  a  commanding  spirit  as  Ravenswood ;  and  even  the  fine, 
delicate,  fragile  form  of  Lucy  Ashton  seemed  to  require  the  support  of  the 
Master's  muscular  strength  and  masculine  character.  And  it  was  not 
merely  during  a  few  minutes  that  Sir  AVilliam  Ashton  looked  upon  their 
marriage  as  a  probable  and  even  d^irable  event,  for  a  full  hour  intervened 
ere  his  miagination  was  crossed  by  recollection  of  the  Master's  poverty,  and 
the  sure  displeasure  of  Lady  Ashton.  It  is  certain,  that  the  very  unusual 
flow  of  kindly  feeling  with  which  the  Lord  Keeper  had  been  thus  surprised, 
was  one  of  tne  circumstances  which  gave  much  tacit  encouragement  to  the 
attachment  between  the  Master  and  his  daughter,  and  led  both  the  lovers 
distinctly  to  believe  that  it  was  a  connexion  which  would  be  most  agreeable 
to  him.  He  himself  was  supposed  to  have  admitted  this  in  effect,  when, 
long  after  the  catastrophe  of  tneir  love,  he  used  to  warn  his  hearers  against 
permitting  their  feelings  to  obtain  an  ascendancy  over  their  judgment,  and 
affirm,  that  the  greatest  misfortune  of  his  life  was  owing  to  a  very  tempo- 
rary predominance  of  sensibility  over  self-interest.  It  must  be  owned,  if 
such  was  the  case,  he  was  long  and  severely  punished  for  an  offence  of 
very  brief  duration. 

Ailer  some  pause,  the  Lord  Keeper  resumed  the  conversation.  —  "In 

Jrour  surprise  at  finding  me  an  honester  man  than  you  expected,  you  have 
ost  your  curiosity  about  this  Craigengelt,  my  good  Master ;  and  yet  your 
name  was  broueht  in,  in  the  course  of  that  matter,  too.'' 

"  The  scoun£rel  I"  said  Ravenswood ;  "  my  connexion  with  him  was  of 
the  most  temporary  nature  possible ;  and  yet  I  was  very  foolish  to  hold  any 
communication  with  him  at  all. — ^What  did  he  say  of  me  ?" 

"  Enough,"  said  the  Keeper,  "  to  excite  the  very  loyal  terrors  of  some  of 
our  sages,  who  are  for  proceeding  against  men  on  the  mere  grounds  of 
suspicion  or  mercenary  information.— -Some  nonsense  about  your  proposing 
to  enter  into  the  service  of  France,  or  of  the  Pretender,  I  don't  reoolled 

whjch,  but  which  the  Marquis  of  A ,  one  of  your  best  friends,  and 

another  person^  whom  some  call  one  of  your  worst  and  most  interested 
enemies,  could  not,  somehow,  be  brought  to  listen  to." 

"I  am  obliged  to  my  honourable  mend — axid's^>?' — iibii^uai%^OEA\in\ 
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Keeper's  hand — "and  yet  I  am  still  more  obliged  to  my  honourable 
enemy." 

*'Inimums  amieisaimus^*'  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  returning  the  pressure ; 
'*but  this  gentleman — ^this  Mr.  Hayston  of  Bucklaw — I  am  afraid  the  poor 
young  man  —  I  heard  the  fellow  mention  his  name — is  under  very  bad 
guidance." 

**  He  is  old  enough  to  goyem  himself/'  answered  the.  Master. 

**  Old  enough,  perhaps,  but  scarce  wise  enough,  if  he  has  chosen  this 
fellow  for  his  yidia  AckaUa,  Why,  he  lodged  an  information  against  him 
— that  is,  such  a  consequence  might  haye  ensued  from  his  examination,  had 
we  not  looked  rather  at  the  character  of  the  witness  than  the  tenor  of  his 
evidence." 

"Mr^  Hayston  of  Bucklaw,"  said  the  Master,  "is,  I  belieye,  a  most 
honourable  man,  and  capable  of  nothing  that  is  mean  or  disg]pacef\d." 

"  Capable  of  much  that  is  unreasonable,  though ;  that  you  must  needs 
allow.  Master.'  Death  will  soon  put  him  in  possession  of  a  fair  estate,  if  he 
hath  it  not  already;  old  Lady  Gimington  —  an  excellent  person,  excepting 
that  her  inyeterate  ill-nature  rendered  her  intolerable  to  tne  whole  world — 
is  probably  dead  by  this  time.  Six  heirs  portioners  have  successirely  died 
to  make  her  wealthy.  I  know  the  estates  well ;  they  march*  with  my  own 
— a  noble  property." 

"  I  am  fAvA  of  it,"  said  Ravenswood,  "  and  should  be  more  so,  were  I 
confident  that  Bucklaw  would  change  his  company  and  habits  with  his  for- 
tunes. This  appearance  of  Crfugengelt,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  his  friend, 
is  a  most  vile  augury  for  his  future  respectability." 

"  He  is  a  bird  of  evil  omen,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  Keeper,  "  and  croaks 
of  jails  and  gallows-tree. — But  I  see  Mr.  Caleb  grows  mipatient  for  our 
return  to  breakfast," 


€\^\n  tjrt  (gigjitffntlr- 

*'Str,  itej  1  hoiM,  and  Uk«  an  old  man*t  ooansel; 
SmIc  not  to  bMk  joa  bjr  a  ttranirer^  hearth ; 
Oar  own  bloa  nnoka  it  warmer  than  their  fire ; 
Domettie  food  ia  wholeaome,  thoof h  tie  hooielj, 
And  foraixn  dainfiaa  poiaonoos,  thoagh  tastefuL" 

THX  FRX5CH  OOUBTBAV. 

The  Master  of  Rayenswood  took  an  opportunity  to  leave  his  guests  to 
prepare  for  their  departure,  while  he  himself  made  the  brief  arrangements 
necessary  previous  to  his  absence  from  Wolfs  Crag  for  a  day  or  two.  It 
was  necessary  to  communicate  with  Caleb  on  this  occasion,  and  he  found 
that  faithful  servitor  in  his  sooty  and  ruinous  den,  greatly  delighted  with 
the  departure  of  their  visiters,  and  computing  how  long,  with  ^ood  manage- 
ment, the  provisions  which  had  been  unexpended  might  furnish  forth  tne 
Master's  table.  **  He's  nae  belly  god,  that's  ae  blessing ;  and  Bucklaw's 
gane,  that  could  have  eaten  a  horse  behind  the  saddle.  Cresses  or  wator- 
purpie,  and  a  bit  ait-cake  can  serve  the.  Master  for  breakfast  as  weel  as 
Caleb.  Then  for  dinner — there's  no  muckle  leil  on  the  spule-bane ;  it  will 
brander,  thoueh — ^it  will  branderf  very  welL" 

His  triumpnant  calculations  were  interrupted  by  the  Master,  who  com- 
municated to  him,  not  without  some  hesitation,  his  purpose  tA  xv^^^VOci 

* iC  A  Tb V  an  bovadtd  by  my  ««nL  \'&t«ft^ 
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the  Lord  Keeper  as  fiEir  as  Rayenswood  Castlo,  and  to  remain  there  for  % 
day  or  two. 

'*  The  mercy  of  Heaven  forbid  I''  said  the  old  serying-man,  turning  as  pale 
as  the  table-cloth  which  he  was  folding  up. 

**  And  why,  Caleb?''  said  his  master,  **  why  should  the  mercy  of  Heaven 
forbid  my  returning  the  Lord  Keeper's  visit?" 

"  0,  sir  I"  replied  Caleb—"  0  Mr.  Edcar  I  I  am  your  servant,  and  it  ill 
becomes  me  to  s^ak — but  I  am  an  aula  servant — have  served  baith  your 
father  and  gudesire,  and  mind  to  have  seen  Lord  Randal,  your  great-grand- 
father— but  that  was  when  I  was  a  bairn." 

*'  And  what  of  all  this,  Balderston  ?"  said  the  Master ;  "  what  4»n  it  pos- 
eibly  have  to  do  with  my  paying  some  ordinary  civility  to  a  neighbour?  ' 

"  0  Mr.  Edgar, — that  is,  my  lord  I"  answered  the  butler,  "  your  ain  con- 
science tells  you  it  isna  for  your  father's  son  to  be  neighbouring  wi'  the  like 
o'  him  —  it  isna  for  the  credit  of  the  family.  An  he  were  ance  come  to 
terms,  and  to  gie  ye  back  your  ain,  e'en  though  ye  suld  honour  his  house 
wi'  your  alliance,  I  suldna  say  na — for  the  young  Icddy  is  a  winsome  sweet 
creature — ^But  keep  your  ain  state  wi'  them — I  ken  the  race  o'  them  wcel— 
they  will  think  the  mair  o'  ye." 

"  Why,  now,  you  go  farther  than  I  do,  Caleb,"  said  the  Master,  drowning 
a  certain  degree  of  consciousness  in  a  forced  laugh  ;  "  you  are  for  marrying 
me  into  a  family  that  you  will  not  allow  me  to  visit  —  how's  this?  —  and 
you  look  as  pale  as  death  besides." 

"0,  sir,"  repeated  Caleb  again,  "you  would  but  laugh  if  I  tauld  it;  but 
Thomas  the  Khymer,  whose  tongue  couldna  be  fause,  spoke  the  word  of 
your  house  that  will  e'en  prove  ower  true  if  you  go  to  Ravenswood  thia 
day  —  0,  that  it  should  e'er  have  been  fulfilled  m  my  time  I" 

"  And  what  is  it,  Caleb  ?"  said  Ravenswood,  wbhmg  to  soothe  the  fears 
of  his  old  servant 

Caleb  replied,  "he  had  never  repeated  the  lines  to  living  mortal — they 
were  told  to  him  by  an  auld  priest  that  had  been  confessor  to  Lord  Allan^ 
father  when  the  family  were  catholic.  But  mony  a  time,"  he  said,  **  I  hae 
soughed  thae  dark  words  ower  to  mysell,  and,  well-a-day  I  little  did  I  think 
of  uieir  coming  round  this  day." 

"  Truce  with  your  nonsense,  and  let  me  hear  the  doggerel  which  has  put 
it  into  your  head,"  said  the  Master,  impatiently. 

With  a  ouiverin^  voice,  and  a  cheek  pale  with  apprehension,  Caleb  faltered 
out  the  following  fines : 

**  When  th«  last  laird  of  Ravenswnoil  to  Ravroiwood  ihall  ride, 
And  woo  •  dead  maiden  to  be  his  bnde, 
He  shall  stable  his  steed  in  tlie  Kelpie's  flow, 
And  his  nme  shall  be  lost  for  evcrmoe  1" 

"  I  know  the  Kelpie's  flow  well  enough,"  said  the  Master ;  ''  I  suppose* 
at  least,  you  mean  tne  quick-sand  betwixt  this  tower  and  Wolf's-hope ;  bat 
why  any  man  in  his  senses  should  stable,  a  steed  there " 

"0,  never  speer  ony  thing  about  that,  sir — God  forbid  we  should  ken 
what  the  prophecy  means  —  but  just  bide  you  at  hame,  and  let  the  strangen 
ride  to  Ravenswood  by  themselves.  We  have  done  eneugh  for  them ;  and 
to  do  mair,  would  be  mair  against  the  credit  of  the  ftunily  than  in  its  &yoor.'' 

**  Well,  Caleb,"  said  the  Slaster,  "  I  give  you  the  best  possible  cre^t  for 
jour  good  advice  on  this  occasion ;  but  as  I  do  not  go  to  Ravenswood  to 
seek  a  bride,  dead  or  alive,  I  hope  I  shall  choose  a  better  stable  for  my  horao 
than  Kelpie's  quick-sand,  and  especially  as  I  have  always  had  a  partioolar 
dread  of  it  since  the  patrol  of  aragoons  were  lost  there  ten  years  ainoe. 
My  father  and  I  saw  them  from  the  tower  struggling  against  the  advanoing 
tide,  and  they  were  lost  long  before  any  help  could  reach  them.'' 

"  And  they  deserved  it  weel,  the  southern  loons,"  said  Caleb ;  "  what  had 
ihey  ado  capering  on  our  sands,  and  hindering  a  'wbeen  honest  folk  firM 
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brinsine  on  shore  a  drap  brand jf  I  hae  seen  them  that  basr,  that  I  wad 
hae  fired  the  anld  calTcrin,  or  the  demisaker  that's  on  the  south  bartizan  at 
them,  only  I  was  feared  they  might  burst  in  the  ganging  aff.'^ 

Caleb's  brain  was  now  fully  engaged  with  abuse  of  English  soldiery  and 
excisemen,  so  that  his  master  found  no  great  difficulty  in  escaping  from  him 
and  rejoining  his  guests.  All  was  now  ready  for  their  departure ;  and  one 
of  the  Lord  Keeper's  grooms  haying  saddled  the  Master's  steed,  they 
mounted  in  the  court-yard. 

Caleb  had,  with  much  toil,  opened  the  double  doors  of  the  outward  gate, 
and  thereat  stationed  himself,  endeavouring,  by  the  reverontial,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  consequential  air  which  he  assumed,  to  supply,  by  his  own 
gaunt,  wasted,  and  thin  person,  the  absence  of  a  whole  baronial  establish- 
ment of  porters,  warders,  and  liveried  menials. 

The  Keeper  returned  his  deep  reverence  with  a  cordial  farewell,  stooping 
at  the  same  time  from  his  horse,  and  sliding  into  the  butler's  hand  the 
remuneration,  which  in  those  days  was  always  given  by  a  departing  guest 
to  the  domestics  of  the  family  where  he  had  been  entertained.  Lucjr  smiled 
on  the  old  man  with  her  usual  sweetness,  bade  him  adieu,  and  deposited  her 
guerdon  with  a  grace  of  action  and  a  gentleness  of  accent,  which  could  not 
have  failed  to  have  won  the  fiiithftil  retainer's  heart,  but  for  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  and  the  successful  lawsuit  a«iinst  his  master.  As  it  was,  he  might 
have  adopted  the  language  of  the  Duke,  in  As  you  Like  U-^ 

*  I'hoa  woQldtt  haT«  better  p)eaaed  im  jvith  this  deed. 
If  thoa  hedst  told  me  of  aooiher  father.*' 

Ravenswood  was  at  the  lady's  bridle-rein,  encouraging  her  timidity,  and 
guiding  her  horse  carefully  down  the  rocky  path  which  led  to  the  moor, 
when  one  of  the  servants  announced  from  the  rear,  that  Caleb  was  calling 
loudly  after  them,  desiring  to  speak  with  his  master.  Ravenswood  felt  it 
would  look  singular  to  neglect  this  summons,  although  inwardly  cursing 
Caleb  for  his  impertinent  officiousness ;  therefore  he  was  compelled  to  relin 
qubh  to  Mr.  Lockhard  the  agreeable  duty  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  to 
ride  back  to  the  gate  of  the  court-yard.  Here  he  was  beginning,  somewhat 
peevishly,  to  ask  Caleb  the  cause  of  his  clamour,^when  the  good  old  man 
exclaimed,  *' Whisht,  sirl  whisht,  and  let  me  speak  just  ae  word  that  I 
could  not  say  afore  folk  —  there" —  (putting  into  his  lord's  hand  the  money 
he  had  just  received)  —  "  there's '^ree  gowd  pieces  —  and  ye'H  want  siller 
upby  yonder —  But  stay,  whisht  now  I" — for  the  Master  was  beginning  to 
exclaim  against  this  transference  —  **  never  say  a  word,  but  just  see  to  get 
them  changed  in  the  first  town  ye  ride  through,  for  they  are  bran  new  frae 
the  mint,  and  kenspeckle  a  wee  bit." 

"  You  forget,  Caleb,"  said  his  master,  striving  to  force  back  the  money 
on  his  servant,  and  extricate  the  bridle  from  his  hold  —  **  You  forget  that  I 
have  some  gold  pieces  left  of  my  own.  Keep  these  to  yourself  my  old 
friend ;  and,  once  more,  good  day  to  you.  I  assure  you  I  have  plenty.  You 
know  you  have  managed  that  our  living  should  cost  us  little  or  nothing." 

"  Aweel,"  said  Caleb,  "  these  will  servo  you  for  another  time ;  but  see  ye 
hae  enough,  for,  doubtless,  for  the  credit  of  the  family,  there  maun  be  some 
civility  to  the  servants,  and  ye  maun  hae  something  to  mak  a  show  with 
when  they  say.  Master,  will  you  bet  a  broad  piece  ?  Then  ye  maun  tak  out 
your  purse,  and  say,  I  carena  if  I  do ;  and  tak  care  no  to  agree  on  the 
articles  of  the  wager,  and  just  put  up  your  purse  a^n,  and " 

"  This  is  intolerable,  Caleb  —  I  reallv  must  be  gone." 

"  And  vou  will  go,  then  ?"  said  Caleb,  loosening  his  hold  upon  the  Mas- 
ter's cloak,  and  changing  his  didactics  into  a  pathetic  and  mournful  tone  — 
"  And  you  will  go,  for  a' I  have  told  you  about  the  prophecy,  and  the  dead 
bride,  and  the  Kelpie's  quick-sand  ?  —  Aweel  I  a  wufvxV  Ttvtccw  TSiaNL\s.\»s^\sA 
^  way  —  ho  that  will  to  Cupar  maun  to  Cupw.    "li\\\»  ^^Vj  q^  -^wa  \!&ft>^^0&^ 
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family  this  day, 
chap  the  head  aff  a  eybo  I" 

The  old  butler  looked  lone  after  his  master,  often  clearing  away  the  dew 
as  it  rose  to  his  eyes,  that  ne  might,  as  long  as  possible,  distinpiish  his 
stately  form  from  ^hose  of  the  other  horsemen.  *'  Close  to  her  bridle-rein — 
ay,  close  to  her  bridle-rein !  —  Wisely  saith  the  holy  man,  *  By  this  also  yovl 
may  know  that  woman  hath  dominion  oyer  all  men  ;'  —  and  without  this  lass 
would  not  our  ruin  have  been  aHhegither  fulfilled." 

With  a  heart  fraught  with  such  sad  auguries  did  Caleb  return  to  his 
necessary  duties  at  Wolfs  Crag,  as  soon  as  no  could  no  longer  distinguish 
the  object  of  his  anxiety  among  the  group  of  riders,  which  diminished  in 
the  distance. 

In  the  meantime  the  party  pursued  their  route  joyfully.  Haying  onoe 
taken  his  resolution,  tho  Master  of  Rayenswood  was  not  of  a  character  to 
hesitate  or  pause  upon  it.  Ho  abandoned  himself  to  tho  pleasure  he  felt  in 
Miss  Ashton's  company,  and  displayed  an  assiduous  gallantry,  which 
approached  as  nearly  togaiety  as  tne  temper  of  his  mind  and  state  of  his 
family  permitted.  The  Lord  Keeper  was  much  struck  with  his  depth  of 
observation,  and  the  unusual  improvement  which  ho  had  derived  from  his 
studies.  Of  these  accomplishments  Sir  William  Ashton's  profession  and 
habits  of  society  rendered  him  an  excellent  judge ;  and  he  well  knew  how 
to  appreciate  a  quality  to  which  he  himself  was  a  total  stran^r, — the  brief 
and  (tecided  dauntlessness  of  the  Master  of  Ravcnswood's  disposition,  who 
seemed  equally  a  stranger  to  doubt  and  to  fear.  In  his  heart  the  Lord 
Keeper  r^'oiccd  at  having  conciliated  an  adversary  so  formidable,  while, 
with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  anxiety,  ho  anticipated  tho  great  things  his 
young  companion  might  achieve,  wero  the  breath  of  cburtrfavour  to  ml  his 
sails. 

*'What  could  she  desire?"  he  thought,  his  mind  always  conjuring  up 
opposition  in  tho  person  of  Lady  Asnton  to  his  now  prevailing  wish  — 
"  What  could  a  woman  desire  in  a  match,  more  than  the  sopiting  of  a  verr 
dangerous  claim,  and  i]^e  alliance  of  a  son-in-law,  noble,  brave,  well-gifted, 
and  highly  connected-rrsuro  to  float  whenever  the  tide  sets  his  way-^stroDg, 
exactly  where  we  are  weak,  in  pedigree,  and  in  the  temper  of  a  swordt- 
man  ? — Sure  no  reasonable  woman  would  hesitate, — ^But,  alas  I'' — Here  his 
argument  was  stopped  by  the  consciousness  that  Lady  Ash  ton  was  not 
always  reasonable,  in  his  sense  of  the  word.  **  To  prefer  some  clownish 
Merse  laird  to  tho  gallant  young  nobleman,  and  to  the  secure  possession  of 
Itavcnswood  upon  terms  of  easy  compromise — it  would  be  the  act  of  a  mad- 
woman !" 

Thus  pondered  the  veteran  politician,  until  they  reached  BitUebrains' 
House,  where  it  had  been  previously  settled  they  were  to  dine  and  repose 
themselves,  and  prosecute  their  journey  in  the  afternoon. 

They  were  received  with  an  excess  of  hospitality ;  and  tho  most  marked 
attention  was  offered  to  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  in  particular,  by  iheir 
noble  entertainers.  The  truth  was«  that  Lord  Bittlebrains  had  obtained  his 
peerage  by  a  good  deal  of  plausibility,  an  art  of  building  up  a  charaoter 
for  wisdom  upon  a  very  trite  style  of  commonplace  eloquence,  a  steady  ob- 
servation of  the  changes  of  the  times,  and  the  power  of  rendering  certain 
political  services  to  those  who  could  best  reward  them.  His  lady  and  be 
not  feeling  quite  easy  under  their  new  honours,  to  which  use  had  not  adapted 
their  feelings,  were  very  desirous  to  procure  the  fraternal  countenance  of 
those  who  were  bom  denizens  of  the  regions  into  which  they  had  been 
exalted  from  a  lower  sphere.  The  extreme  attention  which  thuoj  paid  to  tha 
Master  of  ICavenswood,  had  its  usual  effect  in  exalting  his  ioiportanoo  in. 
the  eyes  of  tho  Lord  Keeper,  who,  although  ho  had  a  reasonable  degree  of 
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ooniempt  for  Lord  BittlebndDs'  gentral  parts,  entertained  a  high  opinion  of 
the  acatcness  of  his  judgment  in  all  matters  of  self-interest. 

**I  wish  Lady  Ashton  had  seen  this/' was  his  internal  reflection ;  "no 
man  knows  so  well  as  Bittlebrains  on  which  side  his  bread  is  buttered ;  and 
he  fawns  on  the  Master  like  a  beggar's  messan  on  a  cook.  And  my  lady, 
too,  bringing  forward  her  beetle-browed  misses  to  skirl  and  play  upon  the 
virginals,  as  if  she  said,  pick  and  choose.  They  are  no  more  comparable 
to  Lucy  than  an  owl  is  to  a  cygnet,  and  so  they  may  carry  their  black  browa 
to  a  farther  market." 

The  entertainment  being  ended,  our  travellers,  who  had  still  to  measure 
the  longest  part  of  their  journey,  resumed  their  horses ;  and  afler  the  Lord 
Keeper,  the  Master,  and  the  (domestics,  had  drunk  dochranrdorroch,  or  the 
stirrup-cup,  in  the  liquors  adapted  to  their  various  ranks,  the  cavalcade 
resumed  its  progress. 

It  was  dark  by  the  time  thej  entered  the  avenue  of  Ravenswood  Castle, 
a  long  straight  Une  leading  directly  to  the  front  of  the  house,  flanked  with 
huge  elm-trees,  which  sighed  to  the  nieht-wind,  as  if  they  compassionated 
the  heir  of  their  ancient  proprietors,  who  now  returned  to  their  shades  in 
the  society,  and  almost  in  the  retinue,  of  their  new  master.  Some  feelings 
of  the  same  kind  oppressed  the  mind, of  the  Master  himself.  lie  gradually 
became  silent,  and  dropped  a  little  behind  the  lady,  at  whose  bridle-rein  he 
had  hitherto  waited  with  such  devotion.  He  well  recollected  the  period, 
when,  at  the  same  hour  in  the  evening,  he  had  accompanied  his  fatncr,  as 
that  nobleman  left,  never  again  to  return  to  it,  the  mansion  from  which  he 
derived  his  name  and  title.  The  extensive  front  of  the  old  castle,  on  which 
he  remembered  having  often  looked  back,  was  then  **  as  black  as  mourning 
weed.''  The  same  front  now  glanced  with  many  lights,  some  throwing  far 
forward  into  the  night  a  fixed  and  stationary  blaze,  and  others  hurrying 
from  one  window  to  another,  intimating  the  bustle  and  busy  preparations 
preceding  their  arrival,  which  had  been  intimated  by  an  avantrcourier. 
The  contrast  pressed  so  strongly  upon  the  Master's  heart,  as  to  awaken  some 
of  the  sterner  feelings  with  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  the 
new  lord  of  his  paternal  domain,  and  to  impress  his  countenance  with  an 
air  of  severe  gravity,  when,  alighted  from  his  horse,  he  stood  in  the  hall,  no 
lonjger  his  own,  surrounded  by  the  numerous  menials  of  its  present  owner. 

The  Lord  Keeper,  when  about  to  welcome  him  with  the  cordiality  which 
their  late  intercourse  seemed  to  render  proper,  became  aware  of  the  chan^, 
refrained  from  his  purpose,  and  only  intimated  the  ceremony  of  reception 
by  a  deep  reverence  to  his  guest,  seeming  thus  delicately  to  share  the  feel- 
ings which  predominated  on  his  brow. 

Two  upper  domestics,  bearing  each  a  huge  pair  of  silver  candlesticks, 
now  marshalled  the  company  into  a  large  saloon,  or  withdrawing  room, 
where  new  alterations  impressed  upon  Ravenswood  the  superior  wealth  of 
the  present  inhabitants  of  the  castle.  The  mouldering  tapestry,  which,  in 
his  lather's  time,  had  half  covered  the  walls  of  this  stately  apartment,  and 
half  streamed  from  them  in  tatters,  had  given  place  to  a  complete  finishing 
of  wainscot,  the  cornice  of  which,  as  well  as  the  frames  of  the  various  com- 
partments, were  ornamented  with  festoons  of  flowers  and  with  birds,  which, 
though  carved  in  oak,  seemed,  such  was  the  art  of  the  chisel,  actually  to 
swell  their  throats,  and  flutter  their  wings.  Several  old  family  portraits  of 
armed  heroes  of  the  house  of  Ravenswood,  toother  with  a  suit  or  two  of 
old  armour  and  some  military  weapons,  had  given  place  to  those  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope  and  Lord  Stair,  two  distin- 
guished Scottish  lawyers.  The  pictures  of  the  Lord  Keeper's  father  and 
mother  were  also  to  be  seen ;  the  latter,  sour,  shrewish,  ana  solemn ;  in  her 
black  hood  and  close  pinners,  with  a  book  of  devotion  in  her  hand ;  the 
former,  exhibiting  beneath  a  black  silk  Geneva  cowl^  ot  i^uo^-'CW^^^^^tM^ 
•at  as  close  to  the  head  as  if  it  had  been  shaveiu,  ^  't\Aj(^i^.  V^^^^^a^V*''^ 
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tonical  set  of  features,  tcnniDating  in  a  hnngry,  reddish,  |)eakod  beard, 
forming  on  the  whole  a  countenance  in  the  expression  of  "which  the  hypo- 
crite seemed  to  contend  with  the  miser  and  the  knave.  And  it  is  to  make 
room  for  such  scarecrows  as  these,  thought  Ravcnswood,  that  my  ancestors 
have  been  torn  down  from  the  walls  which  they  erected.  He  looked  at  them 
again,  and,  as  he  looked,  the  recollection  of  Lucy  Ashton  (for  she  had  not 
entered  the  apartment  with  them)  seemed  less  lively  in  his  imagination. 
There  were  also  two  or  three  Dutcn  drolleries,  as  the  pictures  of  Ostade  and 
Tcnicrs  were  then  termed,  with  one  good  painting  of  the  Italian  school. 
There  was,  besides,  a  noble  full  length  of  the  Lord  Keeper  in  his  robes  of 
office,  placed  beside  his  lady  in  silk  and  ermine — a  haughty  beauty,  bearing 
in  her  looks  all  the  pride  of  the  House  of  Doughis,  from  which  she  was 
descended.  The  painter,  notwithstanding  his  skill,  overcome  by  the  reality, 
or,  perhaps,  from  a  suppressed  sense  of  numour,  had  not  been  able  to  give 
the  husband  on  the  canvass  that  air  of  awful  rule  and  right  supremacy, 
which  indicates  the  full  possession  of  domestic  authority.  It  was  obvious, 
at  the  first  glance,  that,  despite  mace  and  gold  frogs,  the  Lord  Keeper  was 
somewhat  henpecked.  The  floor  of  tliis  fine  saloon  was  laid  with  rich  car- 
pets, huge  fires  blazed  in  the  double  chimneys,  and  ten  silver  sconces,  re- 
flecting with  their  bright  plates  the  lights  which  they  supported,  made  the 
whole  seem  as  bHlliant  as  day. 

"Would  you  choose  any  refreshment.  Master?"  said  Sir  William  Ashton, 
not  unwilling  to  break  the  awkward  silence. 

He  received  no  answer,  the  Master  bein^  so  busily  engaged  in  marking 
the  various  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  apartment,  that  he  hardly 
heard  the  Lord  Keeper  address  him.  A  repetition  of  the  offer  of  refresh- 
ment, with  the  addition,  that  the  family  meal  would  be  presently  ready, 
compelled  his  attention,  and  reminded  liim,  that  ho  acted  a  weak,  perhaps 
even  a  ridiculous  part,  in  suffering  himself  to  be  overcome  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  lie  found  himself.  He  compelled  himself,  therefore,  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  Sir  William  Ashton,  with  as  much  appearance 
of  indifference  as  ho  could  well  conunand. 

"You  will  not  be  surprised,  Sir  William,  that  I  am  interested  in  the 
changes  you  have  made  tor  the  better  in  this  apartment  In  my  father's 
time,  after  our  misfortunes  compelled  him  to  live  in  retirement,  it  was  little 
used,  except  by  me  as  a  play-room,  when  the  weather  would  not  permit  me 
to  go  abroad.  In  that  recess  was  my  little  work-shop,  where  I  treasured 
the  few  carpenter's  tools  which  old  Caleb  procured  for  me,  and  taught  me 
how  to  use — there,  in  yonder  comer,  under  that  handsome  silver  sconce,  I 
kept  my  fishing-rods,  and  hunting-poles,  bows,  and  arrows." 

"  I  have  a  young  birkie,"  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  willing  to  change  the 
tone  of  the  conversation,  "of  much  the  same  turn — lie  is  never  happy,  save 
when  he  is  in  the  field — I  wonder  he  is  not  here.— Here,  Lockhard  —  send 
William  Shaw  for  Mr.  Henry  —  I  suppose  ho  is,  as  usual,  tied  to  Lucy's 
apron-string — that  foolish  girl,  Master,  draws  the  whole  family  after  her  al 
her  pleasure." 

£ven  this  allusion  to  his  daughter,  though  artfully  thrown  out,  did  not 
recall  Ravens  wood  from  his  own  topic. 

"  We  were  obliged  to  leave,"  he  said,  "  someiirmour  and  portraits  in  this 
apartment — may  I  ask  where  they  have  been  removed  to  ?" 

"Why,"  answered  the  Keeper,  with  some  hesitation,  "the  room  wts 
fitted  up  in  our  absence — and  cedarU  arma  iogoSy  is  the  maxim  of  lawyers, 
you  know— ^I  am  afraid  it  has  been  here  somewhat  too  literally  complied 
with.  I  hope — I  believe  they  are  safe — I  am  sure  I  gave  orders — may  I 
hope  that  when  they  are  recovered,  and  put  in  proper  onier,  you  will  do  me 
the  honour  to  accept  them  at  my  hand,  as  an  atonement  for  tneir  aooidenttl 
derangement  ?" 
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The  Master  of  RaTenswopd  bowed  stiffly,  and,  with  folded  arms,  again 
resumed  his  survey  of  the  room. 

Henry,  a  spoilt  boy  of  fifteen,  burst  into  the  room,  and  ran  up  to  his 
father.     "  ThiqjL  of  Lucy,  papa ;  she  has  come  home  so  cross  and  so  frao- 
tious,  that  she  will  not  go  down  to  the  stable  to  see  my  new  pony,  that  Bob 
Wilson  brought  from  the  Mull  of  Galloway." 
-    "I  think  you  were  very  unreasonable  to  ask  her,''  said  the  Keeper. 

"Then  you  are  as  cross  as  she  is,"  answered  the  boy;  "but  when 
mamma  comes  home,  she'll  claw  up  both  your  mittens." 

"Hush  your  impertinence,  you  little  forward  imp  I"  said  his  father; 
"  where  is  your  tutor  ?" 

"  Gone  to  a  wedding  in  Dunbar — ^I  hope  he'll  get  a  haggis  to  his  dinner ;" 
and  he  began  to  sing  the  old  Scottish  song, 

"Then  waa  a  haggia  in  Dunbar, 

Fal  d«  ral,  4w. 
Monj  boUar  and  few  waar, 

Fal  de  ral,  ^tc.** 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Gordery  for  his  attentions,"  said  the  Lord 
Keeper ;  "  and  pray  who  has  had  the  charge  of  you  while  I  was  away,  Mr. 
Henry?" 

"  Gorman  and  Bob  Wilson — forby  my  own  self." 

"  A  groom  and  a  gamekeeper,  and  your  own  silly  self — ^proper  ^ardiani 
for  a  young  advocate  I — Why,  you  will  never  know  any  statutes  but  those 
agfunst  shooting  red>deer,  kiliine  salmon,  and " 

**  And  speaking  of  red-game,"  said  the  young  scape-mce,  interrupting 
his  father  without  scruple  or  hesitation,  "  Norman  has  shot  a  buck,  and  1 
showed  the  branches  to  Lucy,  and  she  says  they  have  btit  eight  tynes ;  and 
she  says  that  you  killed  a  deer  vnth  Lord  Bittlebrains'  hounds,  when  you 
were  west  away,  and,  do  you  know,  she  says  it  had  ten  tynes — is  it  true  T" 

"  It  may  have  had  twenty,  Henry,  for  what  I  know ;  but  if  you  go  to  that 

fenUeman,'he  can  tell  you  all  about  it — Go  speak  to  him,  Henry — it  is  the 
laster  of  Ravenswood." 

While  they  conversed  thus,  the  father  and  son  were  standing  by  the  fire ; 
and  the  Master  having  walked  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment, 
stood  with  his  back  towards  them,  apparentiy  engaged  in  ezatnining  one  of 
the  paintings.  The  boy  ran  up  to  mm,  and  pulled  him  by  the  skirt  of  the 
coat  with  the  freedom  of  a  spout  child,  saying,  "I  say,  sir — if  you  please 

to  tell  me" but  when  the  Master  turned  round,  and  Henry  saw  his 

face,  he  became  suddenly  and  totally  disconcerted — walked  two  or  three 
steps  backward,  and  still  gazed  on  Ravenswood  with  an  air  of  fear  and 
wonder,  which  had  totally  banished  from  his  features  their  usual  expression 
of  pert  vivacity. 

"  Come  to  me,  young  gonticman,"  said  the  Master,  "  and  I  will  tell  yon 
all  I  know  about  the  hunt." 

"  Go  to  the  gentieman,  Henry,"  said  his  father ;  "  you  are  not  used  to  b« 
so  shy." 

But  neither  invitation  nor  exhortation  had  any  effect  on  the  boy.  On  iha 
contrary,  he  turned  round  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  his  survey  of  the 
Master,  and,  walking  as  cautiously  as  if  he  had  been  treading  upon  eegs, 
he  glided  back  to  his  father,  and  pressed  as  close  to  him  as  possiUe. 
Ravenswood,  to  avoid  hearing  the  dispute  betwixt  the  father  and  the  over- 
indulged boy,  thought  it  most  polite  to  turn  his  face  ence  more  towards  the 
pictures,  and  pay  no  attention  to  what  they  said. 

"  Why  do  you  not  speak  to  the  Master,  you  little  fool  ?"  sidd  the  Lord 
Keeper. 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  Henry,  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice. 

"  Afraid,  you  goose  1"  said  his  father,  giving  him  a  aU^l  ^vJka  V^ 
collar, — "  What  makes  you  afraid  1" 
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"  What  makes  bim  so  like  the  picture  of  Sir  Malise  Rayenswood,  then  V* 
Bidd  the  boy,  whispering. 

"What  picture,  you  natural?"  said  his  father.  "I  used  to  think  you 
only  a  scapegrace,  but  I  believe  you  will  turn  out  a  bom  idiot." 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  the  picture  of  old  Malise  of  Ravenswood,  and  he  is  as 
like  it  as  if  he  had  loupen  out  of  the  canvass ;  and  it  is  up  in  the  old  Baron'i 
hall  that  the  maids  launder  the  clothes  in,  and  it  has  armour,  and  not  a  coat 
like  the  gentleman — and  he  has  not  a  beard  and  whiskers  like  the  picture— 
and  it  has  another  kind  of  thing  about  the  throat,  and  no  band-strings  as  he 
has — and " 

"  And  why  should  not  the  gentleman  be  like  his  ancestor,  you  silly  boy  V 
said  the  Lord  Keeper. 

"  Av ;  but  if  he  is  come  to  chase  us  all  out  of  the  castle,"  said  the  boy, 
"and  has  twenty  men  at  his  back  in  dis^ise — and  is  come  to  say,  with  a 
hollow  voice,  /  bide  my  time — and  is  to  kill  you  on  the  hearth  as  Malise  did 
the  other  man,  and  whose  blood  is  still  to  be  seen  1" 

"  Hush  I  nonsense  I"  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  not  himself  much  pleased  to 
hear  these  disagreeable  coincidences  forced  on  his  notice. — "  Master,  here 
comes  Lockhard  to  say  supper  is  served." 

And,  at  the  same  instant,  Lucy  entered  at  another  door,  having  changed 
her  dress  since  her  return.  The  exquisite  feminine  beauty  of  her  counte- 
nance, now  shaded  only  by  a  profusion  of  sunny  tresses ;  the  sylph-like  form 
disencumbered  of  her  heavy  riding-skirt,  and  mantled  in  azure  silk ;  the 
grace  of  her  manner  and  of  her  smile,  cleared,  with  a  celerity  which  sur- 

Erised  the  Master  himself,  all  the  gloomy  and  unfavourable  thoughts  which 
ad  for  some  time  overclouded  ms  fancy.  In  those  features,  so  simply 
sweet,  he  could  trace  no  alliance  with  the  pinched  visage  of  the  peak- 
bearded,  black-capped  puritan,  or  his  starch  vrithered  spouse,  vrith  the 
craft  expressed  in  the  Lord  Keeper's  countenance,  or  the  haughtiness  which 
predonunated  in  that  of  his  lady ;  and,  while  he  ^ased  on  Lucy  Ashton,  she 
seemed  to  be  an  angel  descended  on  earth,  onallied  to  the  coarser  mortals 
among  whom  she  deigned  to  dwell  for  a  season.  Such  is  the  power  of 
beau^  over  a  youthful  and  enthusiastic  ianoy. 


^^AMA^AMM^^kAMA^^^/^^^A^^S^AAAAAAMAA^^^MAA^^^^ 


€\^^^t  tjii  Jlinthtntlr. 


I  do  too  ill  in  thif, 


And  most  not  think  but  that  •  paiwatli  pinint 
Will  more  Um  hMvent  to  pour  forth  miMcy 
Upon  the  head  of  disobedienqr. 
Yet  reaeoa  telle  ns,  parents  are  o'eraeen. 
When  with  too  atrict  a  rein  they  do  hold  hi 
Their  ohild*B  aflhetton,  and  control  that  lore 
Which  the  high  powera  divine  inspira  them  with. 

TBI  HOO  HAIH  LOIt  HIS  PlAUi. 


Thx  feast  of  Ravenswood  Castle  was  as  remarkable  for  its  profnsiony  m 
that  of  Wolfs  Crag  had  been  for  its  ill-veiled  penury.  The  lx>rd  Keeper 
might  feel  internal  pride  at  the  contrast,  but  he  nad  too  much  tact  to  suffer 
it  to  appear.  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  remember  with  pleasure  what 
he  called  Mr.  Balderston's  bachelor's  meal,  and  to  be  rather  oisffusted  than 
pleased  with  the  display  upon  his  own  groaning  board.  "We  do  these 
tbin^s^"  he  said,  "  because  others  do  them — but  I  was  bred  a  i^ain  man  al 
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my  faiher'f  frugal  table,  and  I  should  liko  well,  would  my  wife  and  family 
permit  me,  to  return  to  my  sowcns  and  my  poor-man-of-mutton/'* 

This  was  a  little  overstretched.  The  5laster  only  anHworod,  "  That  dif* 
ferent  ranks  —  I  mean,"  said  he,  correcting  himself  "different  degrees  of 
wealth  require  a  different  stylo  of  house-keeping." 

This  diy  remark  put  a  stop  to  farther  conversation  on  the  subject,  nor  it 
it  necessary  to  record  that  which  was  substituted  in  its  place.  The  evening 
was  spent  with  freedom,  and  even  cordiality ;  and  Henry  had  so  far  over- 
come his  first  apprehensions,  that  he  had  settled  a  party  for  coursing  a  stag 
with  the  representative  and  living  resemblance  of  grim  ^ir  Malise  of  Itavons- 
wood,  called  the  Revenger.  The  next  morning  was  the  appointed  time. 
It  rose  upon  active  sportsmen  and  successful  sport.  The  banquet  came  in 
course ;  and  a  pressing  invitation  to  tarry  yet  another  day  was  given  and 
accepted.  This  Ravenswood  had  resolved  should  be  the  last  of  his  stay ; 
but  he  recollected  he  had  not  yet  visited  the  ancient  and  devoted  sen-ant  of 
his  house,  old  Alice,  and  it  was  but  kind  to  dedicate  one  morning  to  the 
gratification  of  so  ancient  an  adherent 

To  visit  Alice,  therefore,  a  day  was  devoted,  and  Lucy  was  the  Master's 
euide  upon  the  way.  Henry,  it  is  true,  accompanied  them,  and  took  from 
uieir  walk  the  air  of  a  Ute-ortHef  while,  in  reality,  it  was  little  else,  con* 
sidorin^  the  variety  of  circumstances  which  occurred  to  prevent  the  boy 
from  giving  the  least  attention  to  what  passed  between  nis  companions. 
Now  a  rook  settled  on  a  branch  within  shot  —  anon  a  hare  crossed  their 

Eath,  and  Henry  and  his  greyhound  went  astray  in  pursuit  of  it  —  then  he 
ad  to  hold  a  long  conversation  with  the  forester,  which  detained-^him  a 
while  behind  his  companions — and  again  he  went  to  examine  tlie  earth  of  a  ■ 
badger,  which  carriea  him  on  a  ^ood  way  before  them. 

The  conversation  betwixt  the  Master  and  his  sister,  meanwhile,  took  an 
interesting,  and  almost  a  confidential  turn.  She  could  not  help  mentioning 
her  sense  of  the  pain  he  must  feel  in  visiting  scenes  so  well  known  to  him, 
bearing  now  an  aspect  so  different ;  and  so  gently  was  her  sympathy  ex- 
pressed, that  Ravenswood  felt  it  for  a  moment  as  a  full  requital  of  all  his 
misfortunes.  Some  such  sentiment  escaped  him,  which  Lucy  heard  with 
more  of  confusion  than  displeasure ;  and  she  may  be  forgiven  the  impru- 
dence of  listening  to  such  language,  considering  that  the  situation  in  which 
she  was  placed  by  her  father  seemed  to  authorize  Ravenswood  to  use  it. 
Yet  she  made  an  effort  to  turn  the  conversation,  and  she  succeeded ;  for  the 
Master  also  had  advanced  farther  than  he  intended,  and  his  conscience  had 
instantly  checked  him  when  he  found  himself  on  the  verge  of  speaking  love 
to  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Ash  ton. 

They  now  approached  the  hut  of  old  Alice,  which  had  of  late  been  ren- 
dered mOVe  comfortable,  and  presented  an  appearance  loss  picturesque,  per- 
haps, but  far  neater  than  before.  The  old  woman  was  on  her  accustomed 
seat  beneath  the  weeping  birch,  basking,  with  the  listless  enjoyment  of  age 
and  infirmity,  in  the  Learns  of  the  autumn  sun.    At  the  arrival  of  her  visiters 


Bible  for  you  to  judge  so  accurately  by  the  sound  of  a  step,  on  this  firm 
earth,  and  in  the  open  air  ?" 

"  My  hearing,  my  child,  has  been  sharpened  by  my  blindness,  and  I  can 

*  The  blnde-bime  of  a  Ahoaldnr  of  muttiin  \m  ra]]<K]  in  SmtUnd  "  a  ptMir  man,"  ax  in  some  partii  of  EnjclniMl 
it  M  t«niied  "  a  poor  knirht  of  WixMlnir."  in  coniniKt.  it  iiniiit  b<>  prcMumrd.  to  ttio  bnrontal  Sir  Loin.  It  n 
nid,  that  in  thr  Iwit  aeci  an  old  Sciitti>h  pe«!r.  wIiom;  roiiditionn  (n<inc  of  tlie  most  ffv'ntle)  wrre  niarknl  by  a 
•tranita  and  fivrrw-lcNikinr  f\aReraiiou  of  the  IIiirlil<-ind  nxnitrniincv.chanrcd  to  he  iiidui|)OMnJ  while  h«  w«a 
in  1.4nMhMi  aiienilmx  t'Nrlianiiut.  '1  hn  master  of  the  hotel  whin*  lie  IfHieeil,  anxious  to  show  nt- tut  ion  to 
hi*  nolile  r'lt*^.  w.iitetl  on  him  to  rniimerat«  the  coiitentji  of  hn  wr Untucked  larder,  mi  an  to  fndeafour  to 
hit  on  »oniclliinK  which  niiifht  miit  hi«  uppriiln.  "I  iliiiik,  lunillonl,"  aiiid  hiM  lurdship.  riMnir  np  from  hia 
O'Ut'h,  ai,d  thniWMiit  hurk  thd  lartan  plai.1  wiih  whu'h  Xxa  h>td  MTi-enod  bit  frini  mid  l'«nK:iu(w«i,v.s.«!4 — <*  V 
Uiink  I  eould  eat  a  niorvc;!  of  a  p*ior  mtn."  The  Undlord  fled  ii\  V.pnv>T.\\w«\,\\i^\\vN  ^^^v^\^.^^^"*^\\^"^  %>\v*.'««»^ 
•uuttMl,  who  mvht  be  in  the  habit  of  mUdc  a  slice  u(  a  IuxoaX  ^  tA  Vu^V  V<M\«'ttN)«.v^V<b  ^^^^  ^ost^xx^^aaw^ 
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now  draw  conclusionB  from  the  slightest  sounds,  which  formerly  reached 
my  ears  as  unheeded  as  they  now  approach  yours.  Necessity  is  a  stem, 
but  an  excellent  schoolmistress,  and  she  that  has  lost  her  sight  must  collect 
her  information  from  other  sources." 

"  Well,  you  hear  a  man's  step,  I  grant  it,"  said  Lucy ;  "  but  why,  Alice, 
may  it  not  bo  my  father's  ?" 

**  The  pace  of  age,  my  love,  is  timid  and  cautious  —  the  foot  takes  leave 
of  the  earth  slowly,  and  is  planted  down  upon  it  with  hesitation ;  it  is  the 
hasty  and  determined  step  of  youth  that  I  now  hear,  and  —  could  I  givo 
credit  to  so  strange  a  thought — I  should  say  it  was  the  step  of  a  Ravens- 
wood." 

"  This  is,  indeed,"  said  Ravenswood,  "  an  acutcness  of  organ  which  I 
could  not  have  credited  had  I  not  witnessed  it. — I  am  indeed  the  Master  of 
Ravenswood,  Alice  —  the  son  of  your  old  master." 

"  You  I"  said  the  old  woman,  with  almost  a  scream  of  surprise  —  "  You 
the  Master  of  Ravenswood  —  here  —  in  this  place,  and  thus  accompanied  ? — 
I  cannot  believe  it  —  Let  mo  pass  my  old  hand  over  your  face,  that  my  touch 
may  bear  witness  to  my  ears." 

The  Master  sate  down  beside  her  on  the  earthen  bank,  and  permitted  her 
to  touch  his  features  with  her  trembling  hand. 

"  It  is,  indeed  I"  she  said,  **  it  is  the  features  as  well  as  the  voice  of  Ravens* 
wood  —  the  high  lines  of  pride,  as  well  as  the  bold  and  haughty  tone.  — 
But  what  do  you  here,  Master  of  Ravenswood?  —  what  do  you  in  your 
enemy's  domain,  and  in  company  with  his  child  ?" 

As  old  Alice  spoke,  her  face  kindled,  as  probably  that  of  an  ancient  feudal 
vassal  might  have  done  in  whose  presence  his  youtnful  liege-lord  had  showed 
Bome  symptom  of  degenerating  from  the  spirit  of  his  ancestors. 

**  The  Master  of  Ravenswood,"  said  Lucy,  who  liked  not  the  tone  of  this 
expostulation,  and  was  desirous  to  abrid^^e  it,  '*  is  upon  a  visit  to  my  father." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  the  old  blind  woman  m  an  accent  of  surprise. 

"  I  knew,"  continued  Lucy,  **  I  should  do  him  a  pleasure  by  conducting 
him  to  your  cottage." 

**  Where,  to  say  the  truth,  Alice,"  said  Ravenswood,  "  I  expected  a  more 
cordial  reception." 

**  It  is  most  wonderful !"  said  the  old  woman,  muttering  to  herself;  "  but 
the  ways  of  Heaven  are  not  like  our  ways,  and  its  judgments  are  brought 
about  by  means  far  beyond  our  fathoming.  —  Hearken,  young  man,"  she 
said ;  "  your  fathers  were  implacable,  but  they  were  honourable  foes ;  they 
sought  not  to  ruin  their  enemies  under  the  mask  of  hospitality.  What  have 
you  to  do  with  Lucy  Ashton? — why  should  your  steps  move  in  the  same 
footpath  with  hers? — why  should  your  voice  sound  in  the  same  chord  and 
time  with  those  of  Sir  William  Ashton's  daughter  ? — Young  miin,  ho  who 
aims  at  revenge  by  dishonourable  means " 

"Be  silent,  woman!"  said  Ravenswood,  sternly;  'Ms  it  the  devil  that 
prompts  your  voice  ? — Know  that  this  young  lady  has  not  on  earth  a  friend, 
who  would  venture  farther  to  save  her  from  mjary  or  from  insult." 

"  And  is  it  even  so  ?"  said  the  old  woman,  in  an  altered  but  melancholy 
tone  —  "  Then  God  help  you  both  1" 

**  Amen !  Alice,"  said  Lucy,  who  had  not  comprehended  the  import  of 
what  the  blind  woman  had  hinted,  "  and  send  you  your  senses,  Alice,  and 
your  good-humour.  If  you  hold  this  mysterious  language,  instead  of  wel- 
coming your  friends,  they  will  think  of  you  as  other  people  do." 

"  And  how  do  other  people  think  ?"  said  Ravenswood,  for  he  also  began 
to  believe  the  old  woman  spoke  with  incoherence. 

**  They  think,"  said  Henry  Ashton,  who  came  up  at  that  moment,  and 
whispered  into  Ravenswood's  ear,  "that  she  is  a  witch,  that  tbonld  liaTa 
been  burned  with  them  that  suffered  at  Haddington." 

^'  What  is  that  you  say  ?"  said  Alice,  tuininf^  toii«xda  Uia  iMif,  btt  ai^hl^ 
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lass  visago  inflamed  with  passion :  "  that  I  am  a  witch,  and  oaght  to  haTO 
Bufliered  with  the  helpless  old  wrotches  who  were  murdered  at  Haddington  V 

"  Hear  to  that  now,"  again  whispered  Henry,  "  and  mo  whispering  lower 
than  a  wren  cheeps  ?" 

"  If  the  usurer,  and  the  oppressor,  and  the  grinder  of  the  poor  man's 
fiuse,  and  the  remover  of  ancient  laud-marks,  and  the  suln'crter  of  ancient 
houses,  were  at  the  same  stake  with  me,  T  could  say,  light  the  fire,  in  God's 
name  V 

"  This  is  dreadful,"  said  Lucy ;  "  I  have  never  seen  the  poor  deserted 
woman  in  this  state  of  mind ;  but  ago  and  poverty  can  ill  bear  reproach.— 
Come,  Henry,  we  will  leave  her  for  the  present  —  she  wishes  to  speak  with 
the  Master  alone.  We  will  walk  homeward,  and  rest  us,"  she  added,  looking 
at  Ravenswood,  "  by  the  Mermaiden's  Well." 

"  And,  Alice,"  said  the  lx>y,  "  if  you  know  of  any  hare  that  comes  through 
among  the  deer  and  makes  them  drop  their  calves  out  of  season,  you  may  tell 
her  with  my  compliments  to  command,  that  if  Norman  has  not  got  a  silver 
bullet  ready  for  her,  I'll  lend  him  one  of  my  doublet-buttons  on  purpose." 

Alice  made  no  answer  till  she  was  aware  that  the  sister  and  brother  were 
out  of  hearing.  She  then  said  to.  llavenswood,  "  And  you,  too,  are  angry 
with  me  for  my  love  ?  —  it  is  just  that  strangers  should  be  offended,  but  you, 
too,  arc  angry  I" 

"I  am  not  angry,  Alice,"  said  the  Master,  "only  surprised  that  you, 
whose  good  sense  I  )\a.\Q  heard  so  often  praised,  should  give  way  to  offensive 
and  unfounded  suspicions." 

"Offensive?"  said  Alice  —  "ay,  truth  is  ever  offensive  —  but,  surely,  not 
unfounded." 

"  I  tell  you,  dame,  most  groundless,"  replied  Ravenswood. 

"  Then  the  world  has  changed  its  wont',  and  the  Ravenswoods  their  heredi- 
tary temper,  and  the  eyes  of  old  Alice's  understanding  are  yet  more  blind 
than  those  of  her  countenance.  When  did  a  Ravenswood  seek  the  house  of 
his  enemy,  but  with  the  purpose  of  revenge  ?  —  and  hither  are  you  come, 
Edgar  Ravenswood,  either  in  fatal  anger,  or  in  still  more  fatal  love." 

"  In  neither,"  said  Ravenswood,  "  I  give  you  mine  honour  —  I  mean,  I 
assure  you." 

Alice  could  not  see  his  blushing  cheek,  but  she  noticed  his  hesitation,  and 
that  he  retracted  the  pledge  which  he  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  attach  to 
his  denial. 

"  It  is  so,  then,"  she  said,  "  and  therefore  she  is  to  tarry  by  the  Mer- 
maiden's Well!  Often  has  it  been  called  a  place  fatal  to  the  race  of 
Ravenswood  —  often  has  it  proved  so  —  but  never  was  it  likely  to  verify  old 
sayings  as  much  as  on  this  day." 

"You  drive  me  to  madness,  Alice,"  said  Ravenswood;  "you  are  more 
silly  and  more  superstitious  than  oM  Balderston.  Are  you  such  a  wretched 
Christian  as  to  suppose  I  would  in  the  present  day  levy  war  agsiinst  the 
Ashton  family,  as  was  the  sanguinary  custom  in  elder  times  ?  or  do  yoa 
suppose  mo  so  foolish,  that  I  cannot  walk  by  a  young  lady's  side  without 
plunging  headlong  in  love  with  her  ?" 

"  My  thoughts,"  replied  Alice,  "  are  my  own ;  and  if  my  mortal  sight  is 
closed  to  objects  present  with  me,  it  may  bo  I  can  look  with  more  steadiness 
into  future  events.  Are  you  prepared  to  sit  lowest  at  the  board  which  was 
once  your  father's  own,  unwillingly,  as  a  connexion  and  ally  of  his  proad 
successor  ?--Are  you  rejidy  to  live  upon  his  bounty — to  follow  him  into  th« 
bypaths  of  intrigue  and  chicane,  which  none  can  better  point  out  to  you— " 
to  gnaw  tlie  bones  of  his  prey  when  he  lias  devoured  the  substance?— Ca& 


you  sav  as  Sir  William  Ashton  says— think  as  he  think»— vote  as  ha 

and  call  your  father's  murderer  your  worshipful  father-in-law  and  m^tftt 

patron  ?  —  Master  of  Ravenswood,  I  am  the  eldest  senani  oC  ^MK  1m|H 


and  call  your  father's  murderer  your  worshipful  father-in-law  and 
patron  ?  —  Master  of  Ravenswood,  I  am  the  eldest 
and  I  would  rather  see  you  shroud^  aii<^  co^an^V* 
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The  tumult  in  Ravenswood's  mind  -was  uncommonly  great ;  she  struck 
upon  and  awakened  a  chord  which  he  had  for  some  time  successfully  silenced. 
lie  strode  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  little  garden  with  a  hasty 
pace  ;  and  at  length  checking  himself,  and  stopping  right  opposite  to  Alice, 
ho  exclaimed,  "  Woman !  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  dare  you  urge  the  son 
of  your  master  to  blood  and  to  revenge  V 

"  God  forbid !"  said  Alice  solemnly ;  "  and  therefore  I  would  have  you 
depart  these  fatal  bounds,  where  your  love,  as  well  as  your  hatred,  threatens 
sure  mischief,  or  at  least  disgrace,  both  to  yourself  and  to  others.  I  would 
shield,  were  it  in  the  power  of  this  withered  hand,  the  Ashtons  from  you, 
and  vou  from  them,  and  i>oth  from  their  own  passions.  You  can  have 
nothing  —  ought  to  have  nothing,  in  common  with  them  —  Begone  from 
among  them ;  and  if  God  has  destined  vengeance  on  the  oppressor's  house, 
do  not  you  be  the  instrument." 

*'I  will  think  on  what  you  have  said,  Alice,''  said  Ravenswood,  more 
composedly.  "  I  believe  you  mean  truly  and  faithfully  bv  me,  but  you  urge 
the  freedom  of  an  ancient  domestic  somewhat  too  far.  But  farewell ;  and 
if  Heaven  afford  me  better  means,  I  will  not  fail  to  contribute  to  your  com- 
fort" 

He  attempted  to  put  a  piece  of  gold  into  her  hand,  which  she  refused  to 
receive ;  and,  in  the  slight  struggle  attending  his  wish  to  force  it  upon  her, 
it  dropped  to  the  earth. 

**  Let  it  remain  an  instant  on  the  ground,"  said  Alice,  as  the  Master 
stooped  to  raise'it ;  ''and  believe  me,  that  piece  of  gold  is  an  emblem  of  her 
whom  you  love ;  she  is  as  precious,  I  grant,  but  you  must  stoop  even  to 
abasement  before  you  can  wm  her.  For  me,  I  have  as  little  to  do  with  gold 
as  with  oarthlv  passions ;  and  the  best  news  that  the  world  has  in  store  for 
me  is,  tliat  £agar  Ravenswood  is  an  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  seat  of 
his  ancestors,  with  the  determination  never  a^ain  to  behold  it." 

**  Alice,"  said  the  Master,  who  began  to  think  this  earnestness  had  some 
more  secret  cause  than  arose  from  any  thing  that  the  blind  woman  could 
have  gathered  from  this  casual  visit,  "I  have  heard  you  praised  by  my 
mother  for  your  sense,  acuteness,  and  fidelity ;  you  are  no  tool  to  start  at 
shadows,  or  to  dread  old  superstitious  saws,  like  Caleb  Balderston ;  tell  me 
distinctly  where  my  danger  lies,  if  you  are  aware  of  anv  which  is  tending 
towards  me.  If  I  know  myself,  I  am  free  from  all  such  views  respecting 
Miss*  Ashton  as  you  impute  to  me.  I  have  necessary  business  to  setue  with 
Sir  William — that  arranged,  I  shall  depart ;  and  with  as  little  wish,  as  you 
may  easily  believe,  to  return  to  a  place  full  of  melancholy  subjects  of  reflec- 
tion, as  you  have  to  see  me  here." 

Alice  bent  her  sightless  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  was  for  some  time 
plunged  in  deep  meditation.  '*  I  will  speak  the  truth,"  she  said  at  length, 
raising  up  her  head  —  "I  will  tell  vou  the  source  of  my  apprehensions, 
whether  my  candour  be  for  good  or  n>r  evil. — ^Lucy  Aditon  loves  you,  Lord 
of  Ravenswood  I" 
*'  It  is  impossible,"  said  the  Master. 

"A  thousand  circumstances  have  proved  it  to  me,"  replied  the  blind 
woman.  "Her  thoughts  have  turned  on  no  one  else  since  you  saved  her 
from  death,  and  that  my  experienced  judgment  has  won  from  her  own  con- 
versation. Having  told  you  this — if  you  are  indeed  a  eentleman  and  yoor 
father's  son  —  you  will  make  it  a  motive  for  flying  from  ner  presence.  Her 
passion  will  die  like  a  lamp,  for  want  of  that  the  'flame  should  feed  upon ; 
but,  if  you  remain  here,  her  destruction,  or  yours,  or  that  of  both,  wiU  be 
the  inequitable  consequence  of  her  misplaced  attachment.  I  teU  you  this 
secret  unwillingly,  but  it  could  not  have  been  hid  long  from  your  own  ob- 
servation; and  it  is  better  you  learn  it  from  mine.  Depart,  MastA  of 
Ravenswood — ^you  have  my  secret.  If  you  remain  an  hour  under  £Kr  Wil* 
JiiUD  AshtoD'a  roof  without  the  i^solution  to  marry  his  dan^tor,  joa  am  a 
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vQlfliB^if  with  the  purpose  of  alljiag  yourself  with  him,  you  are  an  in- 
fatoated  and  predestined  fool." 

So  saying,  the  old  blind  woman  arose,  assumed  her  staff,  and,  tottering 
to  her  httt»  entered  it  and  closed  the  door,  leaving  Ravens  wood  to  his  vwn 
nflections. 


ItOTflior  in  ker  4iw«  retirMi  mhoUt 

tluin  Nuad  bj-  Um  thJe 

or  nrecian  brnf»k  — or  liOtly.  of  tlio  Men 
LuiM  ntiiuc  If/  tliti  ilinos  of  old  romaiico. 

WOBMWOATll. 

TuK  meditations  of  Ravenswood  were  of  a  vcrr  mixed  complexion.  He 
flaw  himself  at  onoe  in  the  very  dilemma  which  he  had  fur  some  time  felt 
apprehensive  he  might  be  placed  in.  The  pleasure  he  felt  in  Lucy's  como 
pany  had  indeed  approached  to  fascinition,  3'ct  it  had  never  altot^othcr  sur- 
mounted his  internal  reluctance  to  wed  with  the  daughter  of  hiH  father's 
foe ;  and  even  in  forgiving  Sir  William  Ashtou  the  injuries  which  his  family 
had  received,  and  giving  him  credit  for  the  kind  inteutious  he  professed  to 
entertain,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  contemplate  as  possible  un  alliance 
betwixt  their  houses.  Still  he  felt  that  Alice  spoke  truth,  and  that  his 
faonour  now  required  he  should  take  an  instant  leave  of  Havcnswood  Castle, 
or  become  a  suitor  of  Lucy  Ashton.  The  possibility  of  being  rejected,  too, 
ehould  he  make  advances  to  her  wealtliy  and  powerful  father  —  to  sue  for 
the  hand  of  an  Ashton  and  be  refused  —  this  were  a  consummation  too  dis« 
graceful.  **  I  wish  her  well,"  he  said  to  himself,  '*  and  for  lier  sake  I  for- 
give the  injuries  her  father  has  done  to  my  house;  but  I  will  never — no, 
never  see  her  more !" 

With  one  bitter  pang  he  a<loptod  this  resolution,  just  as  ho  came  to  where 
two  paths  parted ;  the  one  to  tlie  Mormaidcn'tj  Fountain,  i;chere  he  knew 
Lucy  waited  him,  the  other  leading  to  the  castlo  by  another  and  more  cir- 
cuitous road.  He  paused  an  instant  when  about  to  take  the  latter  patli, 
thinking  what  apology  he  should  make  for  conduct  wliich  must  ni^eds  seem 
extraordinary,  and  had  ju4t  muttered  to  hiuisolf,  ''Sudden  newK  from 
Edinburgh  —  any  pretext  will  serve  —  only  let  me  dally  no  longer  here,'* 
when  young  Henry  came  flying  up  to  him,  half  out  of  breath  —  **  Master, 
Master,  you  must  give  Lucj^your  arm  back  to  the  castle,  for  I  cannot  give 
her  mine ;  for  Norman  is  waitmg  for  me,  and  I  am  to  go  ^vith  him  to  make 
his  ring-walk,  and  I  would  not  stay  away  for  a  gold  Jacobus,  and  Lucy  is 
afraid  to  walk  home  alone,  though  all  the  wild  nowt  have  been  shot,  and  so 
you  must  come  away  directly." 

Betwixt  two  scales  equally  loaded,  a  feather's  weight  will  turn  the  scale. 
"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  leave  the  young  lady  in  the  wood  alone,"  said 
Ravenswood ;  "  to  see  her  once  more  can  be  of  little  consequence,  ai^er  the 
frequent  meetings  we  have  had — I  ought,  too,  in  courtesy,  to  apprise  her  of 
my  intention  to  quit  the  castle." 

And  having  thus  satisfied  himself  that  he  was  taking  not  only  a  wise, 
but  an  absolutely  nec<;ssary  step,  he  took  the  path  to  the  fatal  fountain. 
Henry  no  sooner  saw  him  on  the  way  to  join  his  sister,  than  he  was  off  like 
lightning  in  another  direction,  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the  forester  in  their 
congeniS  pursuits.  Ravenswood,  not  allowing  himself  to  givo«a  second 
thought  to  the  propriety  of  his  own  coudid^l,  -si^^)^  ^V^  ^  ^^£ns^  "^~' 
towuds  the  stream,  where  he  found  Luc^  w^^\«A  ^<;)\i.^\s^  ^^^j^tkae^- 

1. 
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Hhe  sato  apon  one  of  the  diMJointcd  atones  of  the  nncient  fonntttn,  turl 
BGOiuod  tu  watch  the  progrcse  of  its  current,  as  it  hulibled  forth  to  daylight, 
in  ^ay  and  sparkling  profusion,  from  under  the  shadow  of  the  ribbed  and 
darksome  vault,  with  which  veneration,  or  perhaps  remorse,  had  canopied 
its  e^jurce.  To  a  superstitious  eye,  Lucy  Ashton,  folded  in  a  plaided 
mantle,  with  her  kmg  hair,  etica])iup;  |.)arUy  from  the  snood  and  falling 
upon  lier  silver  neck,  might  have  fe^uggested  the  idea  of  the  murdered 
>iymph  of  the  Fountain.  But  Kavenswood  only  saw  a  female  exc^ui^itely 
beautiful,  and  rendered  yet  more  so  in  his  eyes — how  could  it  be  otherwise 
—  by  the  conwiousness  that  »he  had  placeil  her  aifectioii*  on  him.  As  ho 
gazed  on  her,  he  felt  his  fixed  resolution  melting  like  wax  in  the  sun,  and 
hastened,  tlM?refore,  from  his  concealment  in  the  neighbouring  thicket. 
She  saluted  him,  but  did  not  arise  from  Uio  stone  on  which  slie  was  seated. 

**My  mad-cap  brother,"  she  said,  **  has  left  me,  but  I  expect  him  back  in 
a  few  minutes — for  fortunately,  as  any  thing  pleases  him  for  a  minute, 
nothing  has  clutrms  for  him  much  longer." 

Ravenswood  did  not  feel  the  power  of  informing  Lucy  that  her  brother 
meditated  a  distant  excuraion,  and  would  not  return  in  haste.  lie  sato 
himself  down  on  the  grass,  at  some  little  distance  from  Miss  Ashton,  and 
both  were  silent  for  a  short  space. 

**  I  like  this  spot,''  said  Lucy  at  length,  as  if  she  hod  found  the  silence 
cmbiirrassing ;  "  the  bubbling  murmur  of  the  clear  fountain,  the  waving 
of  the  trees,  the  profusion  of  grass  and  wild-flowers,  that  rise  among  the 
ruins,  make  it  like  a  scene  in  romance.  I  think,  too,  I  have  hoard  it  is  a 
spot  connected  with  the  legendary  lore  which  I  love  so  well." 

**  It  has  been  thought,"  answered  Kavenswood,  **  a  fatal  spot  to  my 
faftiily ;  and  I  have  some  reason  to  term  it  so,  for  it  was  here  I  first  saw 
Miss  Ashton — and  it  is  here  I  must  take  my  leave  of  her  for  ever." 

The  blood,  which  the  first  part  of  this  speech  called  into  Lucy's  cheeks, 
was  speedily  expelled  by  its  conclusion. 

"  To  take  leave  of  us,  Master  I"  she  exclaimed ;  "  what  can  liavo  hap- 
pened to  hurry  you  away  ?  —  I  know  Alice  hates  —  I  mean  dislikes  my 
father  —  and  I  hardly  understood  her  humour  to-day,  it  was  so  mysterious. 
But  I  am  certain  my  father  is  sincerely  grateful  for  the  high  service  you 
rendered  us.  Let  me  hope  that  having  won  your  friendship  hardly,  we 
shall  not  lose  it  lightly," 

"Lose  it.  Miss  Ashton?"  said  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  —  **No — 
wherever  my  fortune  calls  me  —  whatever  she  inflicts  upon  me  —  it  is  your 
friend — ^your  sincere  friend,  who  acts  or  sufiers.  But  there  is  a  fate  on  me, 
and  I  must  go,  or  I  shall  add  the  ruin  of  others  to  my  own." 

'*  Yet  do  not  go  from  us,  Master,"  said  Lucy ;  and  she  laid  her  hand,  in 
all  simplicity  and  kindness,  upon  the  skirt  of  *his  cloak,  as  if  to  detain  him 
— "  You  shall  not  part  from  us.  My  father  is  powerful,  he  has  friends  that 
are  more  so  than  himself— do  not  go  till  you  see  what  his  eratitude  will  do 
for  you.  Believe  me,  he  is  already  labouring  in  your  oehalf  with  the 
Council." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  the  Master,  proudly ;  "  yet  it  is  not  to  your  father. 
Miss  Ashton,  but  to  my  own  exertions,  that  I  ought  to  owe  success  in  the 
career  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter.  My  preparations  are  already  made— 
a  sword  and  a  cloak,  and  a  bold  heart  and  a  determined  hand." 

Lucy  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  the  tears,  in  spite  of  her, 
forced  their  way  between  her  fingers.  "  Forgive  me,"  said  Ravenvwood, 
takitig  her  right  hand,  which  after  slight  resistance,  she  yielded  to  him, 
still  continuing  to  shade  her  face  with  the  left—'*  I  am  too  rude — too  rough 
' — too  intractable  to  deal  with  any  beins  so  soft  and  gentle  as  tou  are. 
Forget  that  so  stem  a  vision  has  crossed  your  path  of  life — and  let  me 
pursue  mine,  sure  that  I  can  meet  with  no  worso  misforiane  after  tlie 
momoDt  it  diyidea  mo  from  your  sido." 
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Lacy  wepi  on,  but  her  tears  were  less  bitter.  Each  attempt  which  the 
Master  made  to  explain  his  purpose  of  departure,  only  proved  a  ntiw 
evidence  of  his  desire  to  stay ;  until,  at  length,  instead  uf  biddinj;  her 
farewell,  he  gave  his  faith  to  her  for  over,  and  received  her  troth  in  return. 
The  whole  passed  so  Kuddeuly,  and  an>$^e  so  much  out  of  the  immodiato 
impulse  of  the  moment,  that  ere  the  Master  of  Havcn»w(M>d  could  reflect 
upua  the  consequences  of  the  step  which  he  had  tiken,  their  lips,  as  well 
ma  their  hands,  had  pledged  the  sincerity  of  their  affection. 

"  And  now,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  "  it  is  fit  I  should 
dpcak  to  Sir  William  Ashton — he  must  know  of  our  engagement.  Havens- 
vood  must  not  seem  to  dwell  und(>r  his  i-oof^  to  solicit  clandestinely  tho 
■ifectivns  of  his  daughter." 

""  You  w«uld  not  speak  to  my  father  on  the  subject  ?"  said  Lucy,  doubt- 
*ngly  ;  and  then  added  more  warmly,  ''O  do  not  —  do  not!  IkU  your  lot  in 
lifo  be  determined — your  station  "and  purpose  ascertained,  before  you 
address  my  father ;  I  am  sure  he  loves  you  —  I  think  he  will  consent — but 
then  my  mother !" 

She  paused,  ashamed  to  express  the  doubt  she  felt  how  far  her  father 
dared  to  form  any  positive  resolution  on  this  most  important  subjoxrt,  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  lady, 

**Tour  mother,  my  Lucy?"  replied  Kavcnswood,  ^'she  is  of  the  house 
of  Douglas,  a  house  that  has  intermarried  with  mine,  even  when  its  glory 
and  power  were  at  the  highest  —  what  could  your  mother  o}>ject  to  mj 
alliance  ?" 

"  I  did  not  say,  object,"  said  Lucy ;  "  Iwit  she  is  jealous  of  Jier  rights, 
and  may  claim  a  iKother's  title  to  be  consulted  in  the  first  instance." 

"  Bo  it  so,"  replied  Ravenswood  ;  "  Loudon  is  distant,  but  a  letter  will 
reaoh  it  and  receive  an  answer  within  a  fortnight —  I  will  not  press  on  the 
Lord  Keeper  for  an  instant  reply  to  my  propoKal." 

"But,"  hesitated  Lucy,  "were  it  not  better  to  wait  —  to  wait  a  few 
treeks? — ^Were  my  mother  to  see  you — to  know  you — I  am  sure  she  would 
approve;  but  you  are  unacquainted  personally,  and  the  ancient  feud 
i»etween  the  families " 

Ravenswood  fixed  upon  her  kis  keen  dark  eyes  as  if  he  was  desirous  of 
penetiutine  into  her  very  souL 

"Lucy,  he  said,  "I  have  sacriCi-ed  to  you  pr(»jectis  of  vengeauce  long 
nnrsed,  and  sworn  to  with  ceremonies  little  )>etter  than  heatlien — I  sacri- 
C'">d  them  to  your  image,  ere  I  knew  the  worth  which  it  represente«l.  In 
the  evening  which  succeeded  my  poor  father's  funeral,  I  cut  a  hn-k  from 
my  hair,  and,  as  it  consumed  in  the  fire,  I  Rwore  that  my  rage  and  revengo 
should  pursue  his  enemies,  until  they  shrivelled  }>efore  me  like  that  ^oorched- 
up  symbol  of  annihilation." 

"  It  was  a  deadly  sin,"  said  Lucy,  turning  pale,  "  to  make  a  vow  ko  fatal." 

'*  I  acknowledge  it,"  said  Kavenswood,  "  and  it  had  been  a  worse  crimo 
to  keep  it  It  was  for  ji^ur  sake  lliat  I  abjured  these  purjioses  of  ven- 
geance, though  I  scarce  knew  that  such  was  the  argument  by  which  I  waa 
conquered,  until  I  6awy<>u  once  more,  and  became  conscious  of  the  iufluejico 
you  possessed  over  mc." 

"And  why  do  you  now,"  said  Lucy,  "recall  sentimoutrt  so  terribl'i — snu- 
timonts  so  inconsistent  with  those  you  profess  for  me — with  thoiso  your  im 
portunity  has  prei'ailcd  on  lue  to  a^-'know ledge?" 

"  Because,"  said  her  hn-er,  "  1  wiiuld  impress  on  you  the  price  at  which  I 
have  Ixmght  your  love — the  right  I  have  to  expwt  your  coiistaiicy.  1  t^aj 
not  that  1  have  bartered  for  it  tlie  honour  of  my  liouscj,  ii.s  last  roiiiaining 
possession — but  though  I  say  it  not,  and  think  it  not,  I  cannot  conceal  from 
myself  that  the  world  may  do  both." 

"If  such  are  your  sentiments,"  said  Lucy,  "you  have  played  a  c^vvoL 
game  with  me.    IJut  it  is  not  too  late  tu  gi\ft  \\.  vi\^ — Vil^*^  \^i>^^^.  ^^si.Vi<^^ 
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and  troth  which  you  conld  not  plight  to  me  without  suffering  abatement  of 
honour — let  what  is  passed  be  as  if  it  had  not  been — forget  me — I  will 
endeavour  to  forget  myself." 

"  You  do  me  injustice,"  said  the  Master  of  RaTcnswood ;  "by  all  I  hold 
true  and  honourable,  you  do  me  the  extremity  of  injustice — if  I  mentioned 
the  price  at  which  I  hare  bought  your  love,  it  is  only  to  show  how  much  I 

r'ize  it,  to  bind  our  engagement  by  a  still  firmer  tie,  aiKi  to  show,  by  what 
have  done  to  attain  this  station  m  your  regard,  kow  mnch  I  must  suffer 
should  you  erer  l>reak  your  faith."" 

"  And  why,  Rarenswood,"  answered  Lucy,  **  shouM  yon  think  that  pos- 
sible?— Why  arhould  you  urge  me  with  eren  the  mention  of  infidelity  I  —  Is 
it  because  I  ask  you  to  delay  applying  to  my  father  for  a  little  space  of  time? 
Bind  mo  by  what  vows  you  plcaser;  ir  towb  ore  unuccessary  to  secure  con- 
gtancy,  they  may  yet  prevent  suspicion." 

RavenswocKl  pleade«(,  apologized,  and  even  kneeled,  to  appease  her  di8»- 
pleasure ;  and  tuey,  as  plocabic  as  she  woo  singl^heartetJ,  readily  forgava 
the  offence  which  his  doubts  had  implied.  The  dispute  thus  agitated,  how- 
ever, en^ed  by  the  leavers  going  through  an  emblematic  ceremony  of  their 
troth-plight,  of  which  the  vulgar  still  preserve  some  traces.  They  broke 
betwixt  them  the  thin  broad-piece  of  gold  which  Alice  bad  refused  to  receive 
from  Rarcnswood. 

"  And  never  shall  this  leave  my  bosom,"  said  Lucy,  as  she  hung  the  piece 
ef  gold  round  her  neck,  and  concealed  it  with  her  handkerchief,  **  until  you, 
Edcar  Ravenswood,  ask  me  to  resign  it  to  you — and,  while  I  wear  it,  never 
shall  that  heart  acknowledge  another  love  than  yours.'^ 

With  like- protestations,  Ravenswood  placed  his  portion  of  the  coin  oppo- 
site to  his  hc^rt.  And  now,  at  length,  it  struck  them,  that  time  had  hurried 
fost  on  during  this  inteniew,  and  their  absence  at  the  castle  would  be  sub- 

i'ect  of  remark,  if  not  of  alarm.  As  they  rose  to  leave  the  fountain  which 
lad  been  witness  of  their  mutual  engagement,  an  arrow  whistled  through 
the  air,  and  struck  a  raven  perched  on  the  sere  branch  of  un  old  oak, 
near  to  where  they  had  been  seated.  The  bird  fluttered  a  few  yards,  ami 
dropped  at  the  feet  of  Lucy,  whoso  dress  was  stained  with  some  spots  of 
its  bfood. 

Miss  Ashton  was  much  alarmed,  and  Ravenswood,  surprised  and  angryv 
looked  every  where  for  the  marksman,  who  had  given  them-  s  proof  of  his 
skill,  as  httle  expected  as  desired.  He  was  not  long  of  diseorenirg  himself^ 
bein^  no  other  than  licnry  Ashton,  who  camo  mABing  up  with  a  crossbow 
in  his  hand. 

"  1  knew  I  shoulO  startle  yott,""  he  said ;  "  and  do  you  know  you  looked 
80  busy  that  I  hoped  it  would  have  fallen  souse  on  your  heads  before  yon 
were  aware  of  it. — What  was  the  Master  saying  to  yo%  Lucy  ?** 

"  I  was  telling  your  sister  what  an  idle  laS  yo«  were^  keeping^-ns  waiting 
here  for  you  so  fong,'*  said  Ravenswood,  to  save  Lucy's  confusion. 

"  Waiting  for  me  ?  Why  I  told  you  to  see  Lucy  home,  and  that  I  was  to 
go  to  make  the  ring-walk  with  old  Norman  in  the  Hay  berry  thicket,  and 
you  may  be  sure  thai  would  take  a  good  hour,  and  we  have  all  the  cUer^ 
marks  and  furnishes  got,  while  you  were  sitting  here  with  Lucy,  like  a 
lazy  loon." 

*'Well,  well,  Mr.  Henry,**  said  Ravenswood;  "but  let  us  see  how  yon 
will  answer  to  mo  for  killing  the  raven.  Do  you  know  the  ravens  ore  all 
under  the  protection  of  the  lK)rdd  of  Ravenswood,  and  to  kiU  ene  in  their 
presence,  is  such  bad  hick  that  it  deserves  the  stab  ?"^ 

"  And  that's  \vhat  Norman  said,"  replied  the  boy ;  "^he  came  on  for  witk 
me,  as  within  a  flight-shot  of  yon,  and  he  said  he  never  saw  a  raven  sit  stiX 
so  near  living  folk,  and  ho  wished  it  might  be  for  good  luck ;  for  the  ravoa 
is  one  of  the  wildest  birds  that  flies,  unless  it  be  a  tame  one — and  so  I  crept 
«D  and  OB,  till  I  was  withim  tturee  Bcoro  yaorda  of  hinit  mmI  thm  wiii&  vsal 
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tiie  bolt,  and  thoro  he  lies,  faith !    Was  it  not  Trell  shot  ? — and,  I  daresay,  I 
have  not  shot  in  a  crossliow — not  ten  times,  maybe." 

**  Admirably  shot  indeed/'  said  Kavcnswoou ;  **  and  you  will  bo  a  fina 
marksman  if  you  practise  hard." 

•*  And  that's  what  Norman  says,"  answered  tho  boy ;  "  but  I  am  sure  it 
is  not  my  fault  if  I  do  not  practiso  enough ;  for,  of  frco  will,  I  would  do 
Jittitt  else,  only  my  father  and  tutor  are  angry  sometimes,  and  only  Misa 
Lucy  there  gives  herself  airs  about  my  being  busy,  for  all  she  can  sit  idle 
by  a  well  side  the  whole  day,  when  she  has  a  handsome  young  geutlcMuan 
to  prate  with — I  hnye  known  her  do  so  twenty  times,  if  you  will  buliova 
me." 

The  boy  looked  at  his  sister  as  ho  spoke,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  mischio- 
T0U8  chatter,  hod  the  sense  to  sec  tliat  ho  was  roally  inflicting  puin  upon 
her,  though  without  Iwing  able  to  comprehend  the  cause  or  tho  amount. 

"  Gome  now,  Lucy,"  he  said,  *•  don't  greet ;  nnd  if  I  have  said  any  thing 
beside  the  mark,  I'll  deny  it  again — and  what  does  the  blaster  of  Kavcns- 
wood  care  if  you  had  a  hundred  sweethearts  ?  so  ne'er  pat  finger  in  your 
eye  about  it*" 

The  Master  of  Ravenswood  was,  for  the  moment,  scarce  satisfied  with 
what  ho  heard  ;  yet  his  good  sense  naturally  regarded  it  as  the  chatter  of  a 
Bpoilt  boy,  who  strove  to  mortify  his  sister  in  the  point  which  seemed  most 
accessible  for  the  time.  But,  although  of  a  temper  equally  slow  in  receiving 
impressions,  and  obstinate  in  retaining  them,  tlie  prattle  of  Henry  served  to 
nourish  in  his  mind  some  vague  suspicion,  that  his  present  enga;^ement 
might  only  end  in  his  being  expos(?d  like  a  conquered  enemy  in  a  Tloman 
triumph,  a  c-aptive  attendant  on  tho  car  of  a  victor,  who  meditated  only  the 
satiating  his  pride  at  the  expense  of  the  vaniiuishoil.  There  was,  we  repeat 
it,  no  real  ground  whatever  for  snch  an  apprel tension,  nor  could  ho  bo  said 
seriously  to  entertain  such  for  a  moment.  Indeed,  it  wa.s  impossible  to  look 
at  the  clear  blue  eye  of  Lucy  Ashton,  and  entcrtiiin  the  slightest  permanent 
doubt  concerning  tho  sincerity  of  her  disposition.  Still,  however,  conscious 
pride  and  conscious  poverty  combined  to  render  a  mind  suspicious,  which 
in  more  fortunate  circumstances,  would  have  been  a  stranger  to  that  as  well 
as  to  every  other  meanness. 

They  reached  tho  castle,  whore  Sir  William  Ashton,  who  had  been 
alarmed  by  the  length  of  their  stay,  met  them  in  the  hall. 

*'Iiad  Lucy,"  ho  said,  *'  been  in  any  other  company  than  that  of  one  who 
Lad  shown  ho  had  so  complete  power  of  protecting  her,  he  confessed  ho 
should  have  been  very  uneasy,  and  would  have  despatched  persons  in  quest 
of  them.  But,  in  the  company  of  the  Master  of  Kavenswood,  he  knew  his 
daughter  had  nothing  to  drc>a(f." 

Lucy  commenced  some  awlogy  for  their  long  delay,  but,  conscience 
struck,  becamo  confused  as  she  proceeded  ;  and  when  Kavenswood,  coming 
to  her  assistance,  endoavoured  to  render  the  explanation  complete  and 
satisfactory,  ho  only  involved  himself  in  the  same  disorder,  like  one  who, 
endeavouring  to  extricate  his  companion  from  a  slough,  entangles  himself 
in  tho  same  tenacious  swamp.  It  cannot  be  8up])os<Ml  that  the  confusion 
of  the  two  youthful  lovers  escaped  the  observation  of  the  subtle  lawyer, 
accustomed,  by  habit  and  profession,  to  trace  human  nature  throuj;h  all 
her  windings.  But  it  was  not  his  present  jiolicy  to  take  any  notico  of 
what  he  observed.  IIo  desired  to  hold  the  Master  of  l>avcu8Wood  bound, 
but  wished  that  he  himself  should  remain  free ;  and  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  his  plan  might  be  defeated  by  Lucy's  retnrniug  the  passion  which  ha 
hoped  she  might  inspire.  If  she  should  ad(»pt  some  romantic  feelingi 
towards  Kavenswood,  in  which  circumstances,  or  tho  positive  and  absololt 
opposition  of  Lady  Ashton,  might  render  it  unwlvisablo  to  lodulgD  he»-i  ^"^ 
Lord  Keeper  conc«Mv«Ml  they  might  be  eaisW'j  v.\\\je.twi\'«\  to^ 
journi'y  to  Edhibi^r^U,  or  oven  to  liOv\\\ou,  vi  ttf£^  wbXvJI'^ 
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tho  soft  whispers  of  half  a  dozen  lovers,  anxious  to  replace  hira  whom 
it  was  convenient  she  should  renounce.  This  was  liis  provision  for  th« 
worst  view  of  the  casse.  But,  according  to  its  more  probable  issue,  any 
passing  favour  she  might  entertain  for  tho  Master  of  Ilavenswood,  might 
require  encouragement  rather  than  repression. 

This  seeme<l  tho  more  likely,  as  ho  had  that  very  morning,  since  their 
departure  from  tho  castle,  received  a  letter  the  contents  of  which  he  hastened 
to  communicate  to  Ilavenswood.  A  foot-post  had  arrived  with  a  packet  to 
the  Lord  Keeper  from  that  friend  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  who 
was  labouring  hard  under-hand  to  consolidate  a  band  of  patriots,  at  tho 
head  of  whom  stood  Sir  William's  greatest  terror,  the  active  and  ambitious 

Marquis  of  A .     The  success  of  this  convenient  friend  had  lx»en  such^ 

that  he  had  obtained  from  Sir  William,  not  indeed  a  directly  favourable 
answer,  but  certainly  a  most  patient  hearing.  This  he  had  reported  to  his 
principal,  who  had  replied  by  the  ancient  French  adage,  "  Chdtean  (niipurh, 
et  Jemnie  qui  icoxiity  tun  et  V autre  ra  se  rendreJ'  A  statesman  who  hoars 
vou  propose  a  change  of  measures  without  reply,  was,  according  to  the 
Marquis  8  opinion,  in  tho  situation  of  the  fortress  which  parlevs,  and  the 
lady  who  listens,  and  he  resolved  to  press  the  siege  of  the  Lord  Keeper. 

The  packet,  therefore,  contained  a  letter  from  his  friend  and  ally,  and 
another  from- himself  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  frankly  offering  an  unceremonious 
visit.  They  were  crossing  the  country  to  go  to  the  southward  —  the  roads 
were  indifferent — the  accommodations  of  the  inns  as  execrable  as  possible — 
the  Lord  Keeper  had  been  long  acquainted  intimately  with  one  of  his  coi^ 
respondents,  and  though  more  slightly  known  to  the  Marquis,  had  yet  enough 
of  Lis  lordship's  acquaintance  to  render  the  visit  sufficiently  natural,  and  to 
shut  the  mourns  of  those  who  mi^ht  be  disposed  to  impute  it  to  a  political 
intrigue.  He  instantly  accepted  Uio  offered  visit,  determined,  however,  that 
he  would  not  pledge  himself  an  inch  farther  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
views  than  reason  (by  which  he  meant  his  own  self-interest)  should  plainly 
point  out  to  him  as  proper. 

Two  circumstances  particularly  delighted  liim ;  the  presence  of  Ravena- 
irood,  and  the  absence  of  his  own  lady.  By  having  tho  former  under  his 
owTi  roof,  he  conceived  he  mieht  be  able  to  quash  all  such  hazardous  and 
hostile  proceedings  as  he  might  otherwise  have  been  engaged  in,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Marquis;  and  Lucy,  he  foresaw,  would  make,  for  his 
immediate  purpose  of  delay  and  procrastination,  a  much  better  mistress  of 
his  family  tnan  her  mother,  who  would,  he  was  sure,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
contrive  to  disconcert  his  political  schemes  by  her  proud  and  implacable 
temper. 

liis  anxious  solicitations  thivt  the  Master  would  stay  to  receive  his  kins* 
man,  wore  of  course  readily  complied  with,  since  tho  Iclaircissement  which 
had  taken  place  at  the  Mermaiaon's  Fountain  had  removed  all  wish  for 
sudden  departure.  Lucy  and  Lockhard  had,  therefore,  orders  to  provide 
all  things  necessary  in  their  different  departments,  for  receiving  the  expected 
guests,  with  a  pomp  and  display  of  luxury  very  uncommon  m  Scotland  al 
that  remote  f  sriod. 
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Cjiaptir  t|it  (fnitatij-^irst. 

Mimi27.    Sir,  th«  mtn  «[  liimour's  rome, 
Nrwly  oliKhled 

Ortrratck.    In  wilhnut  reply, 

And  do  n  I  rfiiiiiuunJ. 

Ii  the  loud  iiiuiiin  I  trnve  order  f>ir 

Keaily  (o  receive  kiru  T 

Nkw  Wat  to  Taf  Ou»  Diuits 

Sir  William  ^shtox,  alt'iou^^h  a  man  of  sense,  legal  iulorination,  tind 
Ijcat  practical  knowledge  of  the  world,  had  yet  some  points  of  character 
which  corresponded  better  with  the  timidity  of  hia  dit^position  and  the  siipplo 
arta  by  which  ho  had  risen  in  tlie  world,  tJnan  to  the  degree  of  eminence 
which  he  had  attained ;  as  they  tend*'d  to  show  an  original  mediocrity  of 
understanding,  however  highly  it  liad  been  cultivated,  and  a  native  mean- 
iicsrt  of  disposition,  however  carefully  veiled.  lie  loved  the  ostentatious 
display  of  his  we:ilth,  less  as  a  man  to  whom  habit  has  made  it  necessary, 
than  as  one  to  whom  it  ts  still  delightful  from  it^  novelty.  The  niofi^t  trivial 
details  did  not  escape  him ;  and  Lucy  soon  learned  to  watch  the  flush  of 
scorn  which  crossed  llavenswood's  chock,  when  he  heard  her  father  gravely 
Arguing  with  Lockhard,  nay,  even  with  the  old  housekeeper,  u])on  circum- 
stances which,  in  families  of  rank,  arc  left  uncarcd  for,  because  it  is  supposed 
impossible  they  can  be  neglected. 

"I  could  pardon  Sir  William,"  said  Ravenswood,  one  evening  after  he 
had  left  the  room,  "  some  general  anxiety  upon  this  occa^sion,  for  the  ^lar- 
quis's  visit  is  an  honour,  and  should  be  received  as  such  ;  but  I  am  worn 
out  by  these  miserable  miuutias  of  the  buttery,  and  tlie  larder,  and  the  very 
hen-coop  —  they  drive  me  beyond  my  patience;  I  would  rather  endure  th? 
poverty  of  Wolffs  Crag,  than  be  pestered  with  the  wealth  of  Uavenswood 
CaBtlel" 

'*  And  yet,"  said  Lucy,  "  it  was  by  attention  to  these  minutia)  that  mj 

father  acouircd  the  property " 

**  "Whicn  my  ancestors  sold  for  lack  of  it,"  replied  Ravcnswood.  **  Bo  iJ 
so ;  a  porter  still  bears  but  a  burden,  though  the  burden  bo  of  goM." 

Lucy  sighed ;  t;he  perceived  too  plainly  that  her  lover  held  in  scorn  th? 
manners  and  habits  of  a  father,  to  wliom  she  had  long  looked  up  as  her  bcsl 
and  most  partial  friend,  whose  fondness  had  often  consoled  her  for  hct 
mother's  contemptuous  harshness.  ' 

The  lovers  soon  discovered  that  they  differed  upon  other  and  no  less  ini 
portant  topics,  lieligion,  the  mother  of  peace,  was  in  those  days  of  di;'Conl 
so  misconstrued  and  mistaken,  that  her  rules  and  forms  were  tlie  subjt.rt  ot 
the  most  opposite  oi)inions,  and  the  most  hostile  animosities.  The  Lord 
Keeper,  being  a  whig,  was,  of  courpo,  a  Presbyterian,  and  had  found  it 
convenient',  at  different  periods,  to  express  greater  zeal  for  the  kirk,  than 
perhaps  he  really  felt,  liis  family,  e(|ually  of  course,  were  trained  undex 
the  same  institution.  Kavenswood,  as  wo  know,  was  a  lli^h-ChurchmaxL 
or  Episcopalian,  and  frequently  objc>cted  to  Lucy  the  fanaticism  of  some  oi 
her  own  communion,  while  she  intimated,  rather  than  expressed,  horror  a^ 
the  latitudinarian  principles  which  she  had  been  taught  to  think  connected 
with  the  prelatical  form  of  church  government. 

Thus,  although  their  mutual  affection  seemed  to  increase  rather  than  to 
be  diminished,  as  their  characters  o]Muicd  more  fully  on  each  other,  ths 
feelings  of  each  were  mingled  with  some  less  agreeable  ingredients.    LuO]  ^ 
felt  a  secret  awe,  amid  all  her  affection  for  RavensvotyL    Uv^  ^'^^^'^^^Sli 
a  higher,  prouder  characteri  than  thuao  V\lVi  nsVovl  ^<^'^3W^.\a8&Ma*ft'*^'^^ 
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in  intcTCOTTTSC ;  his  ideas  were  more  fierce  and  free ;  and  he  contemned  manj 
of  the  opinions  which  had  been  inculcated  upon  her,  as  chiefly  dcmnndins 
her  Tcneration.  On  the  othei  hand,  Ravenswood  saw  in  Lucj  a  soft  ana 
flexible  character,  irhich,  in  his  eyes  at  least,  seemed  too  sasceptible  of 
being  moulded  to  any  form  by  those  with  whom  she  liyed.  He  felt  that  hid 
own  temper  required  a  partner  of  a  more  independent  spirit,  who  could  set 
i^ail  with  him  on  his  course  of  life,  resolved  as  himself  to  dare  indifferently 
the  storm  and  theftiTouring  breeze.  But  Lucy  was  so  beautiful^,  so  dcToutly 
att-iolicd  to  him,  of  a  temper  so  exq^uisitely  soft  and  kind,  that,  while  he 
could  hare  wished  it  were  possible  to  inspiro  her  with  a  greater  degree 
of  firmness  and  resolatiou,  and  while  ho  sometimes  became  impatient  of  tho 
extreme  fear  which  she  expressed  of  their  attachment  being  prematurely 
discoTcred,  he  felt  that  the  soilness  of  a  mind,  amonnting  almost  to  feeble- 
ness,  rendered  her  even  dearer  to  him,  as  a  being  who  haa  volnntarilv  clung 
to  him  for  protection,  and  made  him  the  arrbitcr  of  her  fate  for  weal  or  wo. 
His  feelings  towards  her  at  such  moments,  were  those  which  hare  been  sinco 
BO  beautifully  expressed  by  otrr  iimnorta}  Joanna  Baillie :  — 

ThoO  sweetest  thinr, 

That  e'er  did  ix  its  Tk^tf-fthnd  vprar* 

To  the  rude  rock,  ah  1  wuuldst  Ihnu  ciinji  to  me? 

Konirh  >md  storm-wonn  1  am — yet  love  me  aa 

llioii  truly  dnet.  1  wiA  knre  thee  aeatin 

With  true  and  honest  heart,  timuKh  all  tinmeel 

To  be  the  mate  of  sudi  sweet  f  eoileBCM. 

Thus  the  rery  points  in  which  they  difi*eTcd,  seemed,  in  some  measure,  to 
ensure  the  continuance  of  their  mutual  affection.  If,  indeed,  they  had  so 
fully  appreciated  each  other's  character  before  tho  burst  of  passion  in  whicb 
they  hiititily  pledged  tlieir  faith  to  each  otber^  Luey  might  have  feared 
Ravenswooa  too  much  erer  to  have  loTcd  him,  and  ho  might  have  construed 
her  softness  and  docile  temper  ss  imbecility,  rendering  her  unworthy  of  hit 
regard.  But  they  stood  pledged  to  each  other;  and  Lucy  only  feared  tlmt 
her  lover's  pride  might  one  day  teach  him  to  regret  his  attachment ;  Havens- 
wood,  that  a  mind  so  ductile  as  Lucy's  mi^t,  in  absence  or  diflkultics,  be 
induced,  by  the  entreaties  or  influence  of  those  around  her,  to  renounce  the 
engagement  she  had  formed. 

*'  i>o  not  fear  it,''  said  Lucy,  when  upon  one  occasion  a  hint  of  such  sus*- 
picion  escaped  her  lover;  "the  mirrors  which  receive  the  reflection  of  all 
successive  objects  are  framed  of  hard  materials  like  ^lass  or  steel  —  the 
softer  substances,  when  they  receive  an  imnression,  retain  it  undefaced." 

"  This  is  poetry,  Lucy,''  said  Karenswooa ;  "  and  in  poetry  there  is  always 
fallacy,  and  sc»motimes  fiction." 

**  Believe  me,  then,  once  more,  in  honest  prose/'  said  Lucy, "  that,  though 
I  will  never  wed  man  without  the  consent  of  my  parents,  yet  neither  force 
nor  persuasion  shall  dispose  of  my  hand  till  you  rcnounee  the  right  I  have 
given  you  to  it." 

Tho  lovers  had  ample  time  for  such  explanations.  Ilenry  was  now  more 
seldom  their  companion,  being  either  a  most  unwilling  attendant  upon  the 
lessons  of  his  tutor,  or  a  forward  volunt<}er  under  the  instructiens  of  the 
foresters  or  grooms.  As  for  tho  Keeper,  his  mornings  were  spent  in  hie 
study,  maintaining  correspondences  of  all  kinds,  and  balancing  in  his 
anxious  mind  tho  various  intelligence  which  he  collected  from  every  quartet 
concerning  the  expected  change  in  Scottish  politics,  and  the  probable 
strength  of  the  parties  who  were  about  to  struggle  for  power.  At  other 
timos  he  busied  himself  about  arranging,  and  countermanding,  and  tibeB 
again  arranging,  the  preparations  which  ho  judged  necessary  for  the  recep- 
tion of  tho  Marquis  of  A ,  whose  arrival  had  been  twice  delayed  hf 

some  necessary  cause  of  detention. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  various  avocations,  political  and  domeitie,  he 

seemed  not  to  observe  how  much  his  daughter  and  his  guest  were  thrown 

iato  each  others  eocielj,  and  wag  censuTed  V)^  mTixi^  oi  ^%  "Ai^^^^^ysm^ 
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cording  to  the  fashion  of  neighbours  in  all  conntries,  for  suffering  such  an 
intimate  connexion  to  tako  place  betwixt  two  joung  persons.  The  onlj 
natural  explanation  was ;  that  he  designed  them  for  each  other ;  while,  in 
truth,  his  only  motive  was  to  temporize  and  procrastinate,  until  he  should 
discover  the  real  extent  of  the  interest  which  the  Marquis  took  in  Kavens- 
wood*8  affairs,  and  the  power  which  he  was  likely  to  possess  of  advancine 
them.  Until  these  points  should  be  made  both  clear  and  manifest,  the  Lord 
Keeper  resolved  that  he  would  do  nothing  to  commit  himself,  either  in  one 
Bhape  or  other;  and,  like  many  cunning  persons,  he  overreached  himself 
deplorably. 

Amongst  those  who  had  been  disposed  to  censure  with  the  greatest 
severity,  the  conduct  of  Sir  AYilliam  Ashton,  in  permitting  the  prolonged 
residence  of  Ravcnswood  under  his  roof,  and  his  constant  attendance  on 
Miss  Ashton,  was  the  new  Laird  of  Gimington,  and  his  faithful  squire  and 
bottle-holder,  personages  formerly  well  known  to  us  by  the  names  of  Ilayston 
and  Bucklaw,  and  his  companion  Captain  Craigcngelt.  The  former  had  at 
length  succeeded  to  the  extensive  property  of  his  long-lived  grand-aunt,  and 
to  considerable  wealth  besides,  which  he  had  employed  in  reflceming  his 
paternal  acres,  (by  the  title  appertaining  to  which  lie  still  chose  to  bo  deaig- 
nated,)  notwithstanding  Captam  Craigengelt  had  proposed  to  him  a  most 
advantageous  mode  of  invostinfi;  the  money  in  Law's  scheme,  which  was 
just  then  broached,  and  offered  his  services  to  travel  express  to  Paris  for 
the  purpose.  But  Bucklaw  had  so  far  derived  wisdom  from  adversity,  that 
he  would  listen  to  no  proposal  which  Craigengelt  could  invent,  which  had 
the  slightest  tendency  to  risk  his  newly-acquired  independence.  Ho  that 
once  had  eat  pease  banmx'ks,  drank  sour  wine,  and  slept  in  the  secret 
chamber  at  Wolf's  Crag,  would,  he  said,  prize  good  cheer  and  a  soft  bed  as 
long  as  he  lived,  and  tAke  special  care  not  to  need  such  hospitality  again. 

Craigengelt,  therefore,  found  himself  diwippointod  in  the  first  hopes  ho 
had  entertained  of  making  a  good  hand  of  tlie  Laird  of  Bucklaw.  Still, 
however,  ho  reaped  many  advantages  from  his  friend's  good  fortune.  Buck- 
law,  who  had  never  bet-n  at  all  scrupulous  in  choosing  his  companions,  was 
accustomed  to,  and  entertained  by  a  fellow,  whom  ho  could  either  laugh 
with,  or  laugh  at,  as  he  had  a  mind,  who  would  take,  according  to  Scottish 
phrase,  "  tlie  bit  and  the  buffet,"  understood  all  sports,  whether  within  or 
without  doors,  and,  when  the  laird  had  a  mind  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  (no  in- 
frequent circumstance,)  was  always  ready  to  save  him  from  the  scandal  of 
getting  drunk  by  himself.  Upon  these  terms  Craigengelt  was  the  frequent, 
almost  the  constant,  inmate  ot  the  house  of  Girnington. 

In  no  time,  and  under  no  possibility  of  circumstances,  could  good  hare 
been  derived  from  such  an  intimacy,  however  its  bad  consequences  might 
bo  qualified  by  tho  thorough  knowledge  which  Bucklaw  possessed  of  his 
dependant's  character,  and  tho  high  contempt  in  which  he  neld  it.  But  as 
circumstances  stood,  this  evil  communication  was  particularly  liable  to 
corrupt  what  good  principles  nature  had  implanted  in  tho  patron. 

Craigengelt  had  never  fi)rgiven  the  scorn  with  which  llavenswo(Kl  had 
torn  the  mask  of  courage  and  honesty  from  his  countenance ;  and  to  ex- 
asperate Bucklaw's  resentment  against  him,  was  tlie  safest  mode  of 
revenge  that  occurred  to  his  cowardly,  yet  cunning  and  malignant  dis- 
position. 

He  brought  up,  on  all  occasions,  the  story  of  the  challenge  which  Ravens- 
wood  had  declined  to  accept,  and  endeavoured,  ])y  every  possible  inHinua- 
tion,  to  make  his  patron  believe  that  his  honour  was  concerned  in  bringing 
that  matter  to  an  issue  by  a  present  discussion  with  Kavcnswood.  But 
respecting  this  subject,  Bucklaw  imposed  on  him,  at  length,  a  peremptory 
command  of  silence. 

*'  I  think,"  he  said,  "  the  Master  has  treated  nwi  \M\.\\^'i  ^  ^\vN\tow^.'k^ 
I  Bce  no  right  ho  had  to  send  ino  W:1l  a  c;k\^<^x  ^MS^ct  -v^aK^^ ^^s>t» vniMrfi 
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the  satisfaction  of  one — But  ho  gave  me  my  life  once — and,  in  looking  the 
matter  over  at  present,  I  put  myself  but  on  equal  terms  with  him.  SliouUl 
ho  cross  me  again,  I  shall  consider  the  old  accompt  as  balanced,  and  his 
Mastership  will  do  well  to  look  to  himself." 

"That  ne  should,"  re-echoed  Craigengelt ;  "for  when  you  are  in  prac- 
tice, Bucklaw,  I  would  bet  a  magnum  you  are  through  him  before  the 
third  pass." 

"  Then  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter,"  said  Bucklaw,  "  and  you  never 
saw  him  fence." 

"And  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter?"  said  the  dependant  —  "a  good 
jest,  I  promise  you !  —  and  though  I  never  saw  Ravenswood  fence,  have  I 
not  been  at  Monsieur  Sagoon's  school,  who  was  the  first  mailre  d'arnies  at 
Paris ;  and  have  I  not  been  at  Signer  Poco's  at  Florence,  and  Meinheer 
Durchstossen's  at  Vienna,  and  have  I  not  seen  all  their  play  ?" 

"I  don't  know  whether  you  have  or  not,"  said  Bucklaw;  "but  what 
about  it,  though  you  had  ?" 

"Only  that  I  will  be  d— d  if  ever  I  saw  French,  Italian,  or  nigh-Dutch- 
man, ever  make  foot,  hand,  and  eye,  keep  time  half  so  well  as  you,  Buck- 
law." 

"  I  believe  you  lie,  Craigic,"  said  Bucklaw ;  "  however,  I  can  hold  my 
own,  both  with  single  rapier,  backsword,  sword  and  dagger,  broadsword, 
or  caso  of  falchions  —  and  that's  as  much  as  any  gentleman  need  know  of 
tho  matter." 

"And  the  double  of  what  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  know,"  said 
Craigengelt ;  "  they  learn  to  change  a  few  thrusts  with  the  small  sword, 
and  then,  forsooth,  they  understand  the  noble  art  of  defence  1  Now,  when 
I  was  at  Rouen  in  the  year  1G05,  there  was  a  Chevalier  de  Chapon  and  I 
went  to  the  Opera,  wher^we  found  three  bits  of  English  birkies " 

"Is  it  a  long  story  you  are  going  to  tell?"  said  Bucklaw,  interruptin;]; 
him  without  ceremony. 

"Just  as  you  like,"  answered  the  parasite,  "for  wo  made  short  work 
of  it." 

"  Then  I  like  it  short,"  said  Bucklaw ;  "  is  it  serious  or  merry  ?" 

"  Devilish  serious,  I  assure  you,  and  so  they  found  it ;  for  the  Chevalier 
and  I " 

"  Then  I  don't  like  it  at  all,"  said  Bucklaw ;  "  so  fill  a  brimmer  of  mj 
auld  auntie's  claret,  rest  her  heart  I  And  as  the  Ilielandman  says,  Skioch 
dock  ua  skiailL"  * 

"  That  was  what  tou^h  old  Sir  Evan  Dhu  used  to  say  to  mo  when  I  was 
out  with  the  metall'd  lads  in  1G89.  '  Craigengelt,'  ho  used  to  say,  *  you 
are  as  pretty  a  fellow  as  ever  held  steel  in  his  grip,  but  you  have  ono 
fault.' " 

"If  he  had  known  you  as  long  as  I  have  done,"  said  Bucklaw,  "ho 
would  have  found  out  some  twenty  more ;  but  hang  long  stories,  give  ui 
your  toast,  man." 

Craigengelt  rose,  went  on  tiptoe  to  the  door,  peeped  out,  shut  it  care* 
fully,  camo  back  a^ain  —  clapped  his  tarnished  ^>ld-laced  hat  on  one  side 
of  his  head,  took  his  glass  in  one  hand,  and  touching  the  hilt  of  his  hanger 
with  the  other,  named,  "  The  King  over  the  water." 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Captain  Craigengelt,"  said  Bucklaw ;  "  I  shall 
keep  my  mind  to  myself  on  these  subjects,  having  too  much  respect  for 
the  memory  of  my  venerable  aunt  Gimington  to  put  her  lands  and  tene- 
ments in  the  way  of  committing  treason  against  established  authority. 
Bring  me  Kine  James  to  Edinburgh,  Captain,  with  thirty  thousand  men  at 
f  his  back,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  I  mink  about  his  title ;  but  as  for  ronning 
my  neck  into  a  noose,  and  my  good  broad  lands  into  tho  statutory  penalties 

«  " Cut  a  driik  witJi  a  Ule;"  eqabalent  to  tha  Eoglith  adafB  of  boon  mwnwiiiaM^  **Dom\  fmrb  ofw 
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*iii  that  cose  made  and  provided/  rely  upon  it,  you  will  find  me  no  puch 
fool.  So,  when  you  mean  to  vapour  with  your  han^r  and  your  drnni-cup 
in  support  of  treasonable  toatsts,  you  must  find  your  liquor  and  company 
elsownerc.'' 

"Well,  then,"  said  Craigong«'lt,  "name  the  toast  yourself,  and  be  it 
what  it  like,  Til  pled*^  j'ou,  wi'n»  it  a  mile  to  the  bottom." 

"And  I'll  pivo  vou  a  t<»ast  that  doser^•oB  it,  my  boy,"  said  Bucklaw; 
"  what  say  you  to  Miss  Lucy  Ash  ton  ?" 

"Up  with  it/'  said  the  (^antain,  as  he  toBsod  off  his  brimmer,  "the 
bonniest  lass  in  Lothian.  Wliat  a  pity  the  old  snockHirawinjr  wlii^amore, 
her  father,  is  about  to  throw  hor  away  upon  that  rag  of  pride  and  ho|rg:iry, 
the  Master  of  Kavenswood  I" 

"  That's  not  quite  so  clear,"  said  Bucklaw,  in  a  tone  which,  thou;;;!!  it 
Beemed  indifferent,  excited  his  companion's  ea^r  curiosity;  and  not  that 
only,  but  also  his  hope  of  working  himself  into  some  sort  of  confidence, 
which  might  make  him  necessary  to  his  patron,  iK'ing  by  no  means  satisfied 
to  rest  on  mere  sufferance,  if  no  could  form  by  art  or  industry  a  more 
permanent  title  to  his  favour. 

"  I  thought,"  said  he,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  that  was  a  settled  matter 
—  they  are  continually  together,  and  nothing  else  is  spoken  of  betwixt 
Lammerlaw  and  Taprain." 

"They  may  saj  what  they  please,"  replicl  his  patron,  "but  I  know 
better;  and  f'll  give  you  Miss  Lucy  Ashton's  health  again,  my  ])oy." 

"  And  I  wouludrink  it  on  my  knee,"  said  Cniigeng»dt,  "  if  I  thought  the 
girl  ha<l  the  spirit  to  jilt  that  d — d  son  of  a  Spaniard." 

"  I  am  to  request  you  will  not  use  the  word  jilt  and  Miss  Ashton's  name 
together,"  said  Bucklaw,  gravely. 

"Jilt,  did  I  say?  —  discard,  my  lad  of  acres  —  by  Jove,  I  meant  to  say 
discard,"  replied  Craigcngclt ;  "  and  I  hope  she'll  discard  him  like  a  small 
card  at  piquet,  and  take  in  the  King  of  Ilcarts,  my  boy ! — But  yet " 

"But  what?"  said  his  patmn. 

"  But  yet  I  know  for  certain  they  are  hours  together  alone,  and  in  the 
woods  and  the  fields." 

**  That's  her  foolish  father's  dotftge  —  that  will  be  soon  put  out  of  the 
lass's  head,  if  it  ever  g^-ts  into  it,"  answered  Bucklaw.  "Anu  now  fill 
your  glass  again.  Captain,  I  am  going  to  make  you  happy  —  I  am  going 
to  let  you  into  a  secret  —  a  plot  —  a  noosing  plot  —  only  the  noose  is  but 
typical." 

"A  marrying  matter?"  said  Craigengelt,  and  his  jaw  fell  as  he  asked 
the  q^uestion ;  for  he  suspecte<l  that  matrimony  would  rendor  his  situation 
at  Gimington  much  more  precarious  than  during  the  jolly  days  of  his 
patron's  bachelorhood. 

"Ay,  a  marriage,  man,"  said  Bucklaw;  "but  wherefore  droops  thy 
mighty  spirit,  and  why  grow  th«  rubies  on  thy  cheek  so  pale  ?  The  board 
will  have  a  comer,  and  tlie  corner  will  have  a  trencher,  and  the  trencher 
will  have  a  glass  beside  it :  and  the  lioard-ond  shall  ]>e  filled,  and  the  trencher 
and  the  glass  shall  be  replenished  for  tlioe,  if  all  the  petticoats  in  Lothian 
had  sworn  the  contrary — AVhat,  man  I  I  am  not  the  lx»y  to  put  myself  into 
leading-strings !" 

"  So  savs  many  an  honest  follow,"  said  Craigengclt,  "  and  some  of  my 
special  friends ;  but,  cursn  me  if  I  know  the  reason,  the  wouion  could  never 
bear  me,  and  always  contrived  to  trundle  me  out  of  favour  before  the  honey- 


moon was  over." 


"  If  you  could  have  kej)t  your  ground  till  that  was  over,  you  might  have 
made  a  good  year's  pension,"  said  Bucklaw. 

"But  I  never  could,"  answered  the  dejected  parasite  ;   •*  there  was  my 
Lord  Castle-Cuddy  —  wo  were  hand  and  glove  —  I  ifoda  l\v^  Wwws."^— ^^**^^ 
rowed  money,  both  for  him  and  £roTn\uui — \jNlvii<AV»Vv^>«V%^^si^^**^ 
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him  how  to  lay  his  betfl ;  and  when  ho  took  a  fancy  of  marrying:,  T  marrie«l 
him  to  Katie  Glegg,  whom  I  thought  myself  as  sure  of  as  man  could  ho 
of  woman.  £gad,  she  had  mo  out  of  tlie  house,  as  if  I  had  run  on  wheels, 
within  the  first  fortnight  V* 

"  Well  1''  replied  Bucklaw,  **  I  think  I  have  nothing  of  Castle-Cuddv  about 
me,  or  Lucy  of  Katie  Glegg.  But  you  see  the  thing  will  go  on  whetiier  you 
like  it  or  no  —  the  only  question  is,  will  you  be  useful  V* 

"  Useful  ?"  exclaimed  the  Captain  ;  —  **  and  to  thee,  my  lad  of  lands,  my 
darling  boy,  whom  I  would  tramp  barefooted  through  the  world  for ! — name 
time,  place,  mode  and  circumstances,  and  see  if  I  will  not  }>e  useful  in  all 
fuses  that  can  be  devised/' 

"  Why,  then,  you  must  ride  two  hundred  miles  for  mo,"  said  the  patron. 

**  A  thousand,  and  call  them  a  flea's  leap,"  answered  the  dependant ;  *'  I'll 
cause  saddle  my  horse  directly." 

"  Better  stay  till  you  know  where  you  are  to  go,  and  what  you  are  to  do," 
quoth  Bucklaw.  **  You  know  I  have  a  kinswoman  in  Northumberland, 
Lady  Blenkensop  by  name,  whose  old  acquaintance  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  in  the  period  of  my  poverty,  but  the  light  of  whose  countenance  shone 
forth  upon  me  when  the  sun  of  my  prosperity  began  to  arise." 

"  D — n  all  such  double-faced  jaides  I"  exclaimeu  Craigengelt,  heroically ; 
"This  I  will  say  for  John  Craigengelt,  that  he  is  his  friend's  friend  through 
good  report  and  bad  report,  poverty  and  riches  ;  and  you  know  something 
of  that  yourself,  Bucklaw." 

•*  I  hare  not  forgot  your  merits,"  said  his  patron ;  "  I  do  remember,  that, 
in  my  extremities,  you  had  a  mind  to  crimp  me  for  the  service  of  the  French 
king,  or  of  the  Pretender ;  and,  moreover,  that  you  afterwards  lent  me  a 
score  of  pieces,  when,  as  I  firmlv  believe,  you  had  heard  the  news  that  old 
Lady  Gimington  had  a  touch  of  the  dead  palsy.  But  don't  bo  downcast, 
John ;  I  believe,  afler  all,  you  like  me  very  well  in  your  way,  and  it  is 
my  misfortune  to  have  no  better  counsellor  at  present.  To  return  to  this 
Lady  Blenkensop,  you  must  know  she  is  a  close  confederate  of  Duchess 
Sarah." 

"  What !  of  Sail  Jennings  ?"  exclaimed  Craigengelt ;  "  then  she  must  bo 
a  good  one." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  and  keep  your  Tory  rants  to  yourself,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble," said  Bucklaw ;  "  I  tell  you,  that  through  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
has  this  Northumbrian  cousin  of  mine  become  a  crony  of  Lady  Ashton,  the 
Keeper's  wife,  or,  I  may  say,  the  Lord  Keeper's  Lady  Keeper,  and  she  has 
favoured  Lady  Blenkensop  with  a  visit  on  ner  return  from  London,  and  is 
just  now  at  her  old  mansion-house  on  the  banks  of  the  Wansbcck.  Now, 
sir,  as  it  has  been  the  use  and  wont  of  these  ladies  to  consider  their  hus- 
bands as  of  no  importance  in  the  management  of  their  own  families,  it  has 
been  their  present  pleasure,  without  consulting  Sir  William  Ashton,  to  put 
on  the  tapis  a  matrimonial  alliance,  to  be  concluded  between  Lucy  Ashton 
and  my  own  right  honourable  self.  Lady  Ashton  acting  as  self-constituted 
plenipotentiary  on  the  part  of  her  daughter  and  husband,  and  Blother 
Blenkensop,  equally  unaccredited,  doing  mo  the  honour  to  be  my  represen- 
tative. You  may  suppose  I  was  a  little  astonished  when  I  found  that  a 
treaty  in  which  I  was  so  considerably  interested,  had  advanced  a  good  way 
before  I  was  even  consulted." 

'*  Capot  me  if  I  think  that  was  according  to  the  rules  of  tho  game,"  said 
his  confidant ;  '*  and  pray,  what  answer  did  you  return  ?" 

"Why,  my  first  thought  was  to  send  the  treaty  to  the  de^l,  and  the 
negotiators  along  with  it,  for  a  couple  of  meddling  old  women ;  my  next 
was  to  laugh  very  heartily ;  and  my  third  and  last  was  a  settled  opinion 
that  tho  thing  was  reasonable,  and  would  suit  me  well  enough." 

*'  Whj,  I  iSiought  you  had  never  seen  the  wench  but  once-— and  then  Bha 
tad  ber  ndlng-maak  on — I  am  soie  you  toVd  m^  v^P 
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••Ay — batllikod  her  vory  well  then.  And  Ravenswood's  dirty  u-^np:* 
of  me  —  shutting  me  out  of  doors  to  dine  with  the  lacqueys,  because  ho  hiid 
the  Lord  Keeper,  forsooth,  and  his  daughter,  to  be  gucstH  in  his  beggarly 
castle  of  starvation  —  D — n  me,  Craigengolt,  if  1  ever  forgive  him  till  I 
play  him  as  good  a  trick !'' 

"No  more  you  should,  if  you  are  a  lad  of  mettle."  said  Craigengelt,  the 
matter  now  taking  a  turn  in  which  he  could  sympathise ;  "  and  iif  you  carry 
this  wench  from  him,  it  will  break  his  heart.'' 

"  That  it  will  not,"  said  Bucklaw ;  **  his  heart  is  all  steeled  over  with 
TeoflOD  and  philosophy  —  things  that  you,  Craigie,  know  nothing  about  more 
than  myself,  God  help  me  —  But  it  w^iU  break  his  pride,  though,  and  that's 
what  I'm  driving  at.'' 

''Distance  me,"  said  Craigengelt,  "but  I  kuow  the  reason  now  of  his 
unmannerly  behaviour  at  his  old  tumble-down  tower  yonder  —  Ashamed  of 
your  company  ?  —  no,  no  1  —  Gad,  he  was  afraid  you  would  cut  in  and  carry 
off  the  girl." 

"£h!  Craigengelt?"  said  Bucklaw — "do  you  really  think  so?  —  but 
no,  no !  —  ho  is  a  devilish  deal  prettier  man  than  I  am." 

"  Who  —  he?"  exclaimed  the  parasite — "  he's  as  black  as  the  crook ;  and 
for  his  size  —  he's  a  tall  fellow,  to  be  sure  —  but  give  me  a  light,  stout^ 
middle-sized " 

"Plague  on  thee  I"  said  Bucklaw,  interrupting  him,  "and  on  me  for 
listening  to  you !  —  you  would  say  as  much  if  I  were  hunch-backed.  But 
as  to  Ravenswood—^ho  has  kept  no  terms  with  me  —  I'll  keep  none  with 
him  —  if  I  can  win  this  girl  from  him,  I  will  win  her." 

"Win  her?  —  'sblood,  you  shall  win  her,  point,  quint,  and  quatorze,  my 
king  of  trumps  —  you  shall  pique,  ropique,  and  capot  him." 

"  Prithee,  stop  thy  gambling  cant  for  one  instant,"  said  Bucklaw.  "  Things 
have  come  thus  for,  that  I  have  entertained  the  proposal  of  my  kinswoman, 
agreed  to  the  terms  of  jointure,  amount  of  fortune,  and  so  forth,  and  that 
the  affair  is  to  go  forward  when  Lady  Asliton  comes  down,  for  she  takes  her 
daughter  and  her  son  in  her  own  hand.  Now  they  want  me  to  send  up  a 
confidential  person  with  some  writings." 

"  By  this  good  wine,  I'll  ride  to  the  end  of  the  world  —  the  very  gates  of 
Jericho,  and  the  judgment-seat  of  Prester  John,  for  thee !"  ejaculated  the 
Captain. 

"  Why,  I  believe  you  would  do  something  for  me,  and  a  great  deal  for 
yourself  Now,  any  one  could  carry  the  writings ;  but  you  will  have  a  little 
more  to  do.  You  must  contrive  to  drop  out  before  n^y  Lady  Ashton,  just 
as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  tlie  residence  of  Kavonswood  at 
her  husband's  house,  and  his  close  intercourse  with  Miss  Ashton  ;  and  you 

may  tell  her,  that  all  the  country  talks  of  a  visit  from  the  Marquis  of  A , 

as  it  is  supposed,  to  make  up  the  match  betwixt  Ravenswood  and  her 
daughter.  T  should  like  to  hear  what  she  says  to  all  this ;  for,  rat  me,  if  I 
have  any  idea  of  starting  for  the  plate  at  all,  if  Ravenswood  is  to  win  the 
race,  and  he  has  odds  against  me  already." 

"  Never  a  bit — the  wench  has  too  much  sense  —  and  in  that  belief  I  drink 
her  health  a  third  time ;  and,  were  time  and  place  fitting,  I  would  drink  it 
on  bended  knees,  and  he  that  would  not  pledge  me,  I  would  make  his  guts 
garter  his  stockings." 

"  Hark  jc,  Craigengelt ;  as  you  are  going  into  the  society  of  women  of 
rank,"  said  Bucklaw,  "  I'll  thank  you  to  forget  your  strange  blackguard 
oaths  and  damme's  —  I'll  write  to  'them,  though,  that  you  are  a  blunt  on* 
taught  fellow." 

"Ay,  ay,"  replied  Craigengelt;  "a  plain,  blunt,  honest,  downrii^ 
•oldier." 

"Not  too  honest,  nor  too  much  of  the  soldier  neith«c\  \m 
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art,  it  is  my  luck  to  need  thee,  for  I  must  have  spurs  put  to  Lad j  Asliton's 
motions." 

**  I'll  dash  them  up  to  the  rowel-heads/'  said  Craigcngelt ;  '*  she  shall  come 
here  at  the  gallop,  like  a  cow  choaed  by  a  whole  uest  of  hornets,  and  her 
tail  twisted  over  her  rump  like  a  cork-screw." 

"And  hear  ye,  Craigio,"  said  Bucklaw;  "your  hoots  and  doublet  are 
good  enough  to  drink  in,  as  the  man  savs  in  the  play,  but  they  arc  somewhat 
too  greasy  for  tea-table  service  —  pritEoe,  got  thyself  a  little  better  rigged 
out,  and  here  is  to  pay  all  charges." 

"Nay,  Bucklaw — on  my  soul,  man  —  you  use  me  ill — However/'  added 
Craigcngelt,  pocketing  the  money,  "  if  you  will  have  mo  so  far  indebted  to 
you,  I  must  be  conforming." 

"Well,  horse,  and  away!"  said  the  patron,  "so  soon  as  you  have  p;'>t 
your  riding  livery  in  trim.  You  may  ride  the  black  crop-ear — and,  hark  ye, 
I'll  make  vou  a  present  of  him  tq  boot." 

"  I  drink  to  the  good  luck  of  my  mission,"  answered  the  ambassador,  "  in 
a  half-pint  bumper." 

"  I  thank  ye,  Craigie,  and  pledge  you  —  I  seo  nothing  against  it  but  the 
father  or  the  girl  taking  a  tantrum,  and  I  am  told  the  mother  can  wind 
them  both  round  her  little  finger.  Take  care  not  to  afiront  her  with  any  of 
your  Jacobite  jargon." 

"0  ay,  true  —  she  is  a  whig,  and  a  friend  of  old  Sail  of  Marlborough  — 
thank  my  stars,  I  can  hoist  any  colours  at  a  pinch.  I  have  fought  as  nard 
under  John  Churchill  as  ever  I  did  under  Dundee  or  the  Duke  of  Berwick." 

"  I  verily  believe  you,  Craigie,"  said  the  lord  of  the  mansion ;  "  but, 
Craigie,  do  you,  pray,  step  down  to  the  cellar,  and  fetch  us  up  a  bottle  of 
the  Burgundy,  lo78 — it  is  in  the  fourth  bin  from  the  right-hana  turn — And 
I  say,  Craigie,  you  mav  fetch  up  half-a-dozen  whilst  you  are  about  it.  -^ 
Egad,  we'll  make  a  night  on't  I" 
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And  aoon  thej  tpM  th«  meny-mra  green, 
lad  eJM  Uw  coach  and  four. 

DCKI  VtQS  DCXB. 

Cbaioenqilt  set  forth  on  his  mission  so  soon  as  his  ec|uipage  was  com* 
plete,  prosecuted  his  journey  with  all  diligence,  accomplished  his  commia* 
8ion  with  all  the  dexterity  for  which  Bucklaw  had  given  him  credit  At 
he  arrived  with  credentials  from  Mr.  llayston  of  BucUaw,  he  was  extremely 
welcome  to  both  ladies ;  and  those  who  are  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  new 
acQuaintance  can,  for  a  time  at  least,  discover  excellencies  in  his  very*  faults, 
and  perfections  in  his  deficiencies.  Although  both  ladies  were  accustomed 
to  good  society,  yet,  being  predetermined  to  find  out  an  agreeable  and  well- 
behaved  gentleman  in  Mr.  ilayston's  friend,  they  succeeded  wonderfully  in 
imposing  on  themselves.  It  is  true  that  Craigengelt  was  now  handsomdj 
dressed,  and  that  was  a  point  of  no  small  consequence.  But,  independent 
of  outward  show,  his  blackguard  impudence  of  address  was  construed  into 
honourable  bluntness,  becoming  his  supposed  military  profession ;  his  heo* 
toring  passed  for  oourase,  and  his  sauciness  for  wit.  Lest,  however,  any  one 
should  think  this  a  vioUtion  of  probability,  we  must  add,  in  fairness  to  tlM 
two  ladies,  that  their  discernment  was  greatly  blinded,  and  Hbmr  &Tonr  psopi- 
iuUet/,  bjr  the  oppoHane  arrival  of  Gaptun  Graiguiedlt  in  the  moment  wnea 
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ther  were  longing  for  a  third  hand  to  make  a  party  at  tredriUe,  in  which, 
as  m  all  games,  whether  of  chance  or  skill,  that  worthy  person  was  a  great 
proficient. 

When  he  found  himself  established  in  favour,  his  next  point  was  how 
best  to  use  it  for  the  furtherance  of  his  patron's  views,  lie  found  Lndy 
Ashton  prepossessed  strongly  in  favour  of  the  motion,  which  Lady  Blen- 
kensop,  partly  from  regard  to  her  kinsman,  partly  from  the  spirit  of  match- 
mining,  had  not  hesitated  to  propo.se  to  her ;  so  that  his  tasR  was  an  easy 
one.  Bucklaw,  reformed  from  his  prodigality,  was  just  the  sort  of  husband 
which  she  desired  to  have  for  her  Snepherdcss  of  Lammermoor ;  and  while 
the  marriage  gave  her  an  easy  fortune,  and  a  respectable  country  gentleman 
for  her  husband,  Lady  Ashton  was  of  opinion  tnat  her  destinies  would  be 
fally  and  roost  favourably  accomplished.  It  so  chanced,  also,  that  Bucklaw, 
among  his  new  acquisitions,  had  gained  tlie  management  of  a  little  political 
interest  in  a  neighbouring  county,  where  the  Douglas  family  originally  held 
large  possessions.  It  was  one  of  the  bosom-hopes  of  Lady  Ashton,  that  her 
eldest  son,  Sholto,  should  represent  this  county  in  the  British  Parliament, 
and  she  saw  this  alliance  with  Bucklaw  as  a  circumstance  which  might  bo 
highly  favourable  to  her  wishes. 

Uraigcngclt,  who  in  his  way  by  no  means  wanted  sagacity,  no  sooner  dis- 
covered in  what  quarter  the  wind  of  Lady  Ashton's  wishes  sate,  than  he 
-trimmed  his  course  accordingly.  "  There  was  little  to  prevent  Bucklaw  him- 
self from  sitting  for  the  county  —  he  must  carry  the  heat  —  must  walk  the 
coarse.  Two  cousins-german — six  more  distant  kinsmen,  his  factor  and 
his  chamberlain,  were  all  hollow  votes  —  and  the  Gimington  interest  had 
always  carried,  betwixt  love  and  fear,  about  as  many  more.  But  Buck- 
law  cared  no  moro  about  riding  the  firsit  horse,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
than  he,  Crai^ngelt,  did  about  a  game  at  birkie  —  it  was  a  pity  his  in- 
terest was  not  m  good  guidance.'' 

AH  this  Lady  Ashton  drank  in  with  willing  and  attentive  ears,  resolving 
internally  to  be  herself  the  person  who  should  take  the  management  of  the 
political  influence  of  her  destined  son-in-Liw,  for  the  benefit  of  her  eldest 
Dom,  Sholto,  and  all  other  parties  coneerncil. 

When  he  found  her  ladyship  thus  favourably  disposed,  the  Captain  pro- 
ceeded, to  use  his  employer's  phra?e,  to  set  spurs  to  her  resolution,  by 
hinting  at  the  situation  of  matters  at  Kavenswood  Castle,  the  long  residence 
which  the  heir  of  that  fumily  had  made  with  the  Lord  Keeper,  and  the 
reports  which  (though  he  would  be  d — d  ere  he  gave  credit  to  any  of  them) 
had  been  idly  circulated  in  the  neighlK)urhood.  It  was  not  the  Captain's 
cue  to  appear  himself  to  be  uneasy  on  the  subject  of  these  rumours ;  but  ho 
easily  saw  from  Lady  Ashton's  flushed  check,  hesitating  voice,  and  flashing 
eye,  that  she  had  caught  the  alarm  which  he  intended  to  communicate. 
obe  had  not  heard  from  her  husband  so  often  or  so  regularly  as  she  thought 
him  bound  in  duty  to  have  written,  and  of  this  very  interesting  intelligence, 
concerning  his  visit  to  the  Tower  of  "Wolfs  Crag,  and  the  guest  whom,  with 
such  cordiality,  he  had  received  at  Ilavenswood  Castle,  he  had  sufibrcd  his 
lady  to  remain  altogether  ignorant,  until  she  now  learned  it  by  the  chance 
information  of  a  stranger.  Such  concealment  approached,  in  her  appre- 
hension, to  a  misprision,  at  least,  of  treason,  if  not  to  actual  rebellion  against 
her  matrimonial  authority ;  and  in  her  inward  soul  did  she  vow  to  take  vco- 

eianco  on  the  Lord  Keeper,  as  on  a  subject  detected  in  meditatine  revolt 
er  indignation  burned  the  more  fiercely,  as  she  found  herself  oUigjcd  to 
suppress  it  in  presence  of  Lady  Blenkensop,  the  kinswoman,  and  of  Craig- 
eneelt,  the  confidential  friend  of  Bucklaw,  of  whose  allianco  she  now  becaoM 
trcoly  desirous,  since  it  occurred  to  Iter  alarmed  imasination,  that  har 
band  might,  in  his  policy  or  timidity,  prefer  that  of  KaTeDSwood. 

The  Captain  was  engineer  enough  to  dxKO^ot  VSosbX  H^  >anr 
MDd  thervloro  heard,  iu  tlio  courso  of  tho  mjba  ^Kj^'^nAanf 
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prise,  that  Lady  Ashton  had  resolved  to  abridge  her  Tisit  to  Lady  Blenkexv- 
6op,  and  set  forth  with  the  peep  of  morning  on  her  return  to  Scotland,  using 
all  tho  do8|mtoh  which  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  mode  of  travelling, 
would  possibly  permit. 

Unhappy  Lord  Keeper! — little  was  he  aware  what  a  storm  was  travelling 
towards  Jnm  in  all  tne  speed  with  which  an  old-fashioned  coach  and  ^ix 
could  possibly  achieve  its  journey.  lie,  like  Don  Gayferos,  **forn:i)t  his  lady 
fair  and  true,"  and  was  only  anxious  about  the  expected  visit  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  A .     Soothfast  tidings  had  assured  him  that  this  nobleman  was 

at  length,  and  without  fail,  to  honour  his  castle  at  one  in  the  afternoon, 
being  a  late  dinner-hour ;  and  much  was  the  bustle  in  consequence  of  the 
annunciation.  The  Lord  Keeper  traversed  the  chambers,  held  consultation 
with  the  butler  in  the  cellars,  and  even  ventured,  at  the  risk  of  a  demeli 
with  a  cook,  of  a  spirit  lofty  enough  to  scorn  the  otlmonitions  of  Lady 
Ashton  herself,  to  peep  into  the  kitchen.  Satisfied,  at  length,  that  every- 
thing was  in  as  active  a  train  of  preparation  as  was  possible,  he  summoned 
Ravenswood  and  his  daughter  to  walk,  upon  the  terrace,  for  the  purpose  of 
watching,  from  that  commanding  position,  the  earliest  symptoms  of  his 
lordship's  approach.  For  this  purpose,  with  slow  and  idle  step,  he  paraded 
the  terrace,  which,  flanked  with  a  heavy  stone  battlement,  stretched  in  front 
of  the  castle  upon  a  level  with  the  first  story ;  while  visiters  found  access  to 
the  court  by  a  projecting  gate-way,  the  bartizan  or  flat  leaded  roof  of  which 
was  accessible  from  the  terrace  by  an  easy  flight  of  low  and  broad  steps. 
The  whole  bore  a  resemblance  partly  to  a  castle,  partly  to  a  nobleman's 
seat;  and  though  calculated,  in  some  respects,  for  dei^nce,  evinced  that 
it  had  been  constructed  under  a  sense  of  the  power  and  security  of  the 
ancient  Lords  of  Kavcnswood. 

Tliis  pleasant  walk  commanded  a  beautiful  and  extensive  view.  But 
what  was  most  to  our  present  purpose,  there  were  seen  frt)m  the  terrace 
two  roads,  one  leading  from  the  cast,  and  one  from  the  westward,  which, 
crossing  a  ridge  opposed  to  the  eminence  on  which  the  castle  stood,  at  dif- 
ferent angles,  gradually  approached  each  other,  until  they  joined  not  far 
from  the  gate  of  the  avenue.  It  was  to  the  westward  approach  that  the 
Lord  Keeper,  from  a  sort  of  fidgeting  anxiety,  his  daughter,  from  complai- 
sance to  him,  and  llavenswood,  though  feeling  some  symptoms  of  internal 
impatience,  out  of  complaisance  to  his  daughter,  directed  their  eyes  to  see 
tlie  precursors  of  the  Marquises  approach. 

These  were  not  long  of  presenting  themselves.  Two  running  footmen, 
dressed  in  white,  with  black  jockey-caps,  and  long  stafis  in  their  hands, 
headed  the  train ;  and  such  was  their  ability,  that  they  found  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  the  necessary  advance,  which  the  etiquette  of  their  station 
required,  before  the  carriage  and  horsemen.  Onward  they  came  at  a  long 
swinging  trot,  arguing  unwearied  speed  in  their  long-breathed  calling. 
Such  running  footmen  are  often  alluded  to  in  old  plays,  (I  would  particu- 
larly instance  **  Middleton's  Mad  World  my  Masters,")  and  perhaps  may 
be  still  remembered  by  some  old  persons  in  Scotland,  as  part  of  the  retinue 
of  the  ancient  nobility  when  travelling  in  full  ceremony.*    Behind  these 

*  Hmupon  I.  Jedftdiali  Clniabholham,  rrare  leave  tn  remark,  pnaio.  whirh  aignifiRa.  in  the  ftrrt  plaee.  that, 
hnvine  in  ruin  inquired  at  the  Circuluiinx  Library  m  Gandereleuch,  albrit  it  ahiHindeth  in  aimilar  vmitiee.  for 
UiiRMimvii  Miilillftiin  and  hi«  Mml  Wiirid.  it  waa  at  lenith  ahtiwu  onto  ni<>  anuinr^  iither  annitnt  fiMtlrria* 
nivriillv  conipilpd  Ity  one  DimIhIoj,  whu.  duiihtleiv,  hath  hii  reward  £ir  neelcct  of  vreciniit  time:  and  havinf 
niiNUMil  M  miirh  of  mint*  as  was  neneMarv  for  thn  pnrpuai*.  T  therein  fiiuud  timt  a  plajr-man  Jm  hmu^t  in  M 
a  (<Mitni.in.  whom  a  kui^Ut  ia  made  to  greet  facelioaidj  with  the  epithet  of  **liaei\  atockinc  and  three*«our» 
milm  n-dar." 

&rfifu/f),' (whinh  is  accondlv  in  the  vernacular.)  under  Mr.  Pattieaon*!  faroor.  aomo  men  not  nltaRalhtr  ■» 
old  an  \\K  wniild  reprftM>nt  ihom.  do  n>niriiilier  this  hpeniea  of  menial,  ur  forerunner.  In  evidence  nf  wlnnh^ 
1.  JHtMli:«li  rifishlKiiliani.  tlicMich  mine  ryw  jret  do  me  yood  aenrice.  remember  me  to  Yixfp  eeeo  one  of  Ihii 
th'ie  clii'-iic'l  in  white,  and  liearinv  a  iitan*.  who  ran  daily  before  the  aiate-onaRh  of  (he  lunqniiil*  Join,  Eaii 
■f  lfo|>ct'iii.  father  of  thii  Kail.  HhurlM,  that  now  ia ;  nnio  whom  it  may  be  justly  aaid,  thai  Kt uows  ptaytlli 
Ihv  put  uf  a  rouniuf  foulmaa,  or  prccunor :  and.  as  the  poet  auigeth— 

**  Mara  atandinir  by  aaaerta  his  qnarrel. 
And  Fame  flM»  after  ipviLh  a  UoraL*  1.  0. 
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tedng  meteon,  who  footed  it  as  if  the  Arengcr  of  Blood  had  been  behind 
I,  came  a  cloud  of  dust,  raisicd  by  riders  who  preceded,  attended,  or 
followed,  the  state-carriage  of  the  ^larquis. 

The  privilege  of  nobility,  in  those  days,  had  sometliing  in  it  imprcssiTO 
on  the  imag;ination.  The  dresses  and  liyories,  and  number  of  their  attend- 
•nta,  their  style  of  travelling,  the  imposing,  and  almost  warlike  air  of  the 
ftrmed  men  who  surrounded  them,  placed  them  far  above  the  laird,  who 
traTelled  with  his  brace  of  footmen ;  and  as  to  rivalry  from  the  mercantile 
part  of  the  community,  these  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  imitating  the 
Itate  equipage  of  the  Sovereign.  At  present  it  is  different ;  and  I  myself, 
Peter  Pattieson,  in  a  late  journey  to  Edinburgh,  had  the  honour,  in  the 
■lail-coach  phrase,  to  "  change  a  leg"  with  a  peer  of  the  realm.  It  was  not 
80  in  the  days  of  which  I  write ;  and  the  Marquis's  approach,  so  long 
expected  in  rain,  now  took  place  in  the  full  pomp  of  ancient  aristocracy.  Sir 
William  Ashton  was  so  much  interested  in  what  he  beheld,  and  in  consider- 
ing the  ceremonial  of  reception  in  case  anj  circumstance  had  been  omitted, 
that  ho  scarce  heard  his  84)n  Henry  exclaim,  "  There  is  another  coach  and 
■ix  coming  down  the  east  road,  papa  —  can  they  both  belong  to  the  Marquis 
of  A ?" 

At  len^h,  when  the  youngster  had  fairly  compelled  his  attention  by 
iraliing  his  bIcoto, 

He  tnrn'd  hiN  (tje»,  anil,  m  ht  turn'd,  inrTef'd 
An  awful  tuiuu. 

Sure  enough,  another  coach  and  six,  with  four  servants  or  out-riders  in 
attendance,  was  descending  the  hill  from  the  eastward,  at  such  a  pace  as 
made  it  doubtful  which  of  the  carriages  thus  approaching  from  different 
quarters  would  first  reach  the  gate  at  the  extremity  of  the  avenue.  The 
one  coach  was  green,  the  other  blue :  and  not  the  green  and  blue  chariots 
In  the  Circus  of  Rome  or  Constantinople  excited  more  turmoil  among  the 
eitizens  than  the  double  apparition  uocasiuncd  in  the  mind  of  the  Lord 
Keeper.  We  all  renicml>er  tlie  terrible  exclamation  of  the  dying  profligate, 
when  a  friend,  to  destroy  what  he  supposed  the  hypochondriac  idea  of  a 
■pcctre  appearing  in  a  certain  shape  at  a  given  hour,  placed  before  him  a 
person  dressed  up  in  the  manner  ho  described.  " Mon  DiaiV*  said  the 
expiring  sinner,  who,  it  seems,  saw  both  the  real  and  polygraphic  appari* 
tion  —  "  il  y  en  a  deux .'" 

The  surprise  of  the  Lord  Keeper  was  scarcely  less  unplcasing  at  the 
duplication  of  the  expected  arrival ;  his  mind  misgave  him  strangely.  There 
was  no  neighbour  who  would  have  approached  so  unceremoniously,  at  a 
time  when  ceremony  was  held  in  such  rcs|>ect.  It  must  be  Lady  Ashton, 
■aid  his  conscience,  and  followed  up  the  hint  with  an  anxious  anticipation 
of  the  purpose  of  her  sudden  and  unannounced  return.  He  felt  that  he 
was  caught  "  in  the  manner/'  That  the  company  in  which  she  had  so 
unluckily  surprised  him  was  likely  to  Ik)  hi<;hly  distasteful  to  her,  there  was 
no  question ;  and  the  only  hope  which  remained  for  him  was  her  high  sense 
of  dignified  propriety,  whieh,  he  tmsted,  might  prevent  a  public  explosion. 
But  so  active  were  his  doubts  and  fears,  as  altogether  to  derange  his  pur- 
posed ceremonial  for  the  riH.'eption  of  the  Marquis. 

These  fcclincs  of  apprehension  were  not  confined  to  Sir  William  Ashton 
"It  is  my  mother  —  it  is  my  mother !''  said  Lucy,  turning  as  pole  as  ashes, 
•ad  clasping  her  hands  together  as  she  looked  at  Ravenswood. 

"  And  if  it  be  L:idy  Ashton,"  said  her  lover  to  her  in  a  low  tone,  "  what 
ean  be  the  occasion  of  such  alarm  I  —  Surely  the  return  of  a  lady  to  tlie 
family  from  which  she  has  been  so  long  absent,  should  excite  other  sensa- 
tions than  those  of  fear  and  dismay.'' 

"Tou  do  not  know  my  moth<T.'' 8ai<l  Miss  Ashton,  in  a  tone  almost 
Imathless  with  terror;   "what  will  she  say  when  she  sees  you  in  thli 

Mi 
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"  My  stay  has  been  too  long/'  said  Ravenswood,  somewhat  haughtily, 
"  if  hor  displeasure  at  my  presence  is  likely  to  be  so  formidable.  My  d«?iir 
Lu<\v,"  be  rosuniod  in  a  tone  of  soothing  encouragement,  **you  are  too 
childishly  afraid  of  Lady  Ashton;  she  is  a  woman  of  family  —  a  lady  of 
fashion  —  a  person  who  must  know  the  world,  and  what  is  duo  to  her  hus- 
band and  her  husband's  guests." 

Luoy  shook  hor  head ;  and,  as  if  her  mother,  still  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile,  could  have  seen  and  scrutinized  hor  deportment,  she  withdrew  her- 
self from  l)oside  Ravenswood,  and,  takine  her  brother  Henry's  arm,  led  him 
to  a  different  part  of  the  terrace.  The  Kce|r»cr  also  shuffled  down  towards 
the  portal  of  the  great  gate,  without  inviting  Ravenswood  to  accompany 
him,  and  thus  ho  remained  standing  alone  on  the  terrace,  deserted  and 
shunned,  as  it  were,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  mansion. 

This  suited  not  the  mood  of  one  who  was  proud  in  proportion  to  his 
poverty,  and  who  thoujrht  that,  in  sacrificing  his  deep-rooted  resentments  so 
far  as  to  become  Sir  VVilliam  Ashton's  guest,  ho  conferred  a  favour  and 
received  none.  **  I  can  forgive  Lucy,"  he  said  to  himself;  *'  she  is  young, 
timid,  and  conscious  of  an  imnortant  enga<!:ement  assumed  without  her 
mothcr^s  sanction ;  yet  she  shoulu  remember  with  whom  it  has  been  assumed, 
and  leave  me  no  reason  to  suspect  that  she  is  ashamed  of  hor  choice.  For 
the  Keeper,  sense,  spirit,  and  expression  seem  to  havo  left'  his  face  and 
manner,  since  he  haa  the  first  glimpse  of  Lady  Ashton's  carriage.  I  must 
watch  how  this  is  to  end ;  and,  if  tncy  give  me  reason  to  think  myself  an 
unwelcome  guest,  my  visit  is  soon  abridged." 

With  these  suspicions  floating  on  his  mind,  he  left  tho  terrace,  and  walking 
towards  the  stabler  of  tho  castle,  gave  directions  that  his  horse  should  be 
kept  in  readiness,  in  case  ho  should  have  occasion  to  ride  abroad. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  drivers  of  the  two  carriages,  the  approach  of  which 
had  oci^asioned  so  much  dismay  at  the  castlo,  had  become  aware  of  each 
other's  presence,  as  they  approached  upon  different  lines  to  the  head  of  the 
avenue,  as  a  common  centre.  Lady  Asnton's  driver  and  postilions  instantly 
received  orders  to  get  foremost,  if  possible,  her  ladyship  being  desirous  of 
despatching  her  first  inter^'iew  with  her  husband  before  the  arrival  of  these 
guests,  whoever  they  might  happen  to  bo.  On  the  other  hand,  tho  coachman 
of  the  Marquis,  conscious  of  his  own  dignity  and  tliat  of  his  master,  and 
observing  the  rival  charioteer  wns  mending  his  pace,  resolved,  like  a  true 
brother  of  the  whip,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  to  vindicate  his  right  of 
precedence.  So  that,  to  increase  the  confusion  of  the  Lord  Keeper's  under- 
standing, he  saw  the  short  time  which  remained  for  consideration  abridged 
by  the  haste  of  tlio  contending  coachmen,  who,  fixing  their  eyes  sternly  on 
each  other,  and  applying  tho  lash  smartly  to  their  horses,  began  to  thunder 
down  the  descent  with  emulous  rapidity,  while  the  horsemen  who  attended 
them  were  forced  to  put  on  to  a  hand-gallop. 

Sir  William's  only  chance  now  remaining  was  the  possibility  of  on  OTer- 
tum,  and  that  his  lady  or  visitor  might  break  their  necks.  I  am  not  aware 
tliat  he  formed  any  distinct  wish  on  the  subject,  but  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  his  grief  in  either  case  would  have  been  altogether  inconsolable. 
This  chance,  however,  also  disappeared ;  for  La^ly  Ashton,  though  insensible 
to  fear,  bogan  to  see  the  ridicule  of  running  a  race  with  a  visitor  of  distinc- 
tion, the  goal  being  the  portal  of  her  own  castle,  and  commanded  hor 
coachman,  as  they  approacncd  the  avenue,  to  slacken  his  pace,  and  allow 
precedence  to  the  stranger's  equipage ;  a  command  which  ho  gladly  obeyed, 
M  coming  in  time  to  save  his  honour,  the  horses  of  the  Marquis's  carriage 
being  better,  or,  at  least  fresher  than  his  ovm.  He  restramed  hia  pacai 
therefore,  and  suffered  the  green  coach  to  enter  the  avenue,  with  all  iti 
retinue,  which  pass  it  occupied  with  the  speed  of  a  whirlwind.  The  Mar- 
quis's laced  charioteer  no  sooner  found  the  pas  cTavance  was  granted  to  Lim, 
iiian  he  iv.^umed  a  more  deliberate  pace,  &t  which  he  advanced  under  the 
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iabo waring  shade  of  the  lofty  elms,  snrronnded  bj  all  the  attendontii ; 
vhile  the  carriage  of  Lady  Ashton  followed,  still  more  slowly,  at  some  dis* 
tanoe. 

In  front  of  the  oastlc,  and  beneath  the  portal  which  admitted  guests  into 
the  inner  court,  stood  Sir  William  Ashton,  much  perplexed  in  mind,  his 
younger  son  and  daughter  beside  him,  and  in  their  rear  a  train  of  attendants 
of  rarious  ranks,  in  and  out  of  livery.  The  nobility  and  ^ntry  of  Scotland, 
at  this  period,  were  remarkable  even  to  extravagance  for  Uic  number  of  their 
■enrants,  whoso  services  were  easily  purchased  in  a  country  where  mon 
were  numerous  bevond  proportion  to  the  means  of  employing  them. 

The  manners  of  a  man,  trained  like  Sir  William  Ashton,  are  too  much 
•i  his  command  to  remain  long  disconcerted  with  the  most  aflvcrso  concur- 
rence of  circumstances,  lie  received  the  Marquis,  as  he  alig;hted  from  his 
equipage,  with  the  usual  compliments  of  welcome ;  and,  as  ho  unhered  him 
into  the  great  hall,  expressed  his  hope  that  his  journey  had  been  pleasant. 
The  Marquis  was  a  taU,  well-made  man,  with  a  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
countenance,  and  an  eye,  in  which  the  fire  of  ambition  had  for  some  years 
replacxd  the  vivacity  of  youth ;  a  bold,  proud  expression  of  countenance, 
yet  chastened  by  habitual  caution,  and  tne  denire  which,  as  the  head  of  a 
party,  he  necessarily  entertained  of  acquiring  popularity,  lie  answered 
with  courtesy  the  courteous  inquiries  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  and  was  formally 
presented  to  Miss  Ashton,  in  the  courae  of  which  ceremony  the  Lord  Keeper 

Save  the  first  symptom  of  what  was  chiefly  occupying  his  mind,  by  intro- 
ncing  his  daughter  as  "  his  wife.  Lady  Ashton." 

Lucy  blushed;  the  Mar((uis  looked  surprised  at  the  extremely  juvenile 
appearance  of  his  hostess,  and  the  Lord  Keeper  with  difficulty  rallied  him- 
self so  far  as  to  explain.  *'  I  should  have  said  my  daughter,  my  lord  ;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  I  saw  Lady  Ashton's  carriage  enter  the  avenue  shortly  after 

your  lordship's,  and " 

"  Make  no  apology,  my  lord,"  replied  his  noble  guest ;  **  let  mo  entreat 
yon  will  wait  on  your  lady,  and  leave  me  to  cultivate  Miss  Ashton's  ao- 
quaintanoe.  I  am  shocked  my  people  should  have  taken  precedence  of  our 
hoetess  at  her  own  gate ;  but  your  lordship  is  aware  that  I  supposed  Lady 
Ashton  was  still  in  the  south.  Permit  me  to  beseech  you  will  waive  cere- 
mony, and  hasten  to  welcome  her." 

This  was  precisely  what  the  I-iord  Keeper  longnd  to  do ;  and  he  instantly 
profited  by  his  lonlship's  obliging  permission.  To  sec  Lady  Ashton,  and 
encounter  the  first  burst  of  her  displeasure  in  private,  might  prepare  her, 
in  some  degree,  to  receive  her  unwelcome  guests  with  due  decorum.  As 
her  carriage,  therefore,  stopped,  the  arm  of  the  attentive  husband  was  ready 
to  assist  Lady  Ashton  in  dismounting.  Looking  ns  if  she  saw  him  not,  she 
put  his  arm  aside,  and  requested  that  of  Captain  Craigengelt,  who  stood  by 
the  coach  with  his  laced  hat  undor  his  arm,  having  acted  as  cavfdiire  ger* 
vente,  or  squire  in  attendance,  during  the  journey.  Taking  hold  of  this 
respectable  person's  arm  as  if  to  support  her.  Lady  Ashton  traversed  the 
court,  uttering  a  word  or  two  by  way  of  direction  to  the  servants,  but  not 
one  to  Sir  William,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  attract  her  attention,  as  ho 
rather  followed  than  accompanied  her  into  the  hall,  in  which  they  found 
tbo  Marquis  in  close  conversation  with  the  Master  of  Kavcnswood :  Lucy 
had  taken  the  first  opportunity  of  escaping.  There  was  embarrassment  on 
every  countenance  except  that  of  the  Marnuis  of  A ;  for  even  Craigen- 
gelt^ impudence  was  hardly  able  to  veil  his  fear  of  Kavenswood,  and  the 
rest  felt  tiie  awkwardness  of  the  position  in  which  they  were  thus  unex- 
pectedly placed. 


—ho  might  ycrj  easily  present  Lady  AaVi\Aii  tA  Vv^  ^\SL*^\\sst,  viXsM^^^ss*^ 
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FMf^  (iittor  li'om  what  I  roiiioml^cr  her  «oni'"»  vt*ars  sine 
ol<l  :\f<iii:rnitan(N>  the  ]•ri^il^•;;o  of  a  pin"^t  T' 

He  >ahit<'il  the  lady  with  too  pm.l  a  ;:raoo  to  ap 
thou  pr()LM'odo<l — "  This,  Lady  Asliton,  is  a  pcaccmak 
1  prcsuino  to  introduco  my  cousio,  the  young  Mas 
your  farourable  notice." 

Lady  Ashton  could  not  chooso  but  curtsey ;  hut  thei 
•n  air  of  haughtiness  approaching  to  contemptuous 
could  not  choose  but  bow ;  but  his  manner  returned 
ho  had  been  greeted. 

**  Allow  me,"  she  said,  **  to  present  to  your  lordshi 
•ngclt,  with  the  forward  impudence  which  men  of  his 
made  a  sliding  bow  to  tlio  Marquis,  which  he  grace* 

Id-laced  hat.    The  lady  turned  to  her  husband  — 
iam,"  she  said,  and  these  were  the  first  words  she  1 

have  acquired  new  acquaintances  since  wo  parted  - 
acquisition  I  have  made  to  mine  —  Captain  Craigengc 

Another  bow,  and  another  flourish  of  the  gold-lact 
turned  by  the  Lord  Keeper  without  intimation  of  fo; 
with  that  sort  of  anxious  readiness,  wliich  intimater 
and  amnesty  should  take  place  betwixt  tho  contendi 
the  auxiliaries  on  both  sides.  **  Let  mo  introduco  i 
Ravenswood,"  said  he  to  Captain  Craigengelt.  followii 
cable  system.  But  the  Master  drew  up  his  tall  form  tc 
height,  and  without  so  much  as  looking  towards  the  pc 
to  Liim,  he  said,  in  a  marked  tone,  *'  Captain  Craigen^ 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  each  t>ther." 

"Perfectly — perfectly,"  replied  the  Captain,  in  a 
that  of  a  double  echo,  and  with  a  flourish  of  his  hat, 
which  was  greatly  abridged,  compared  with  those  wli 
graced  his  introduction  to  the  Marcjuis  and  tho  Lord  ¥ 

Lockhard,  followed  by  three  menials,  now  entered  w 
monts,  which  it  was  the  mshion  to  offer  as  a  whet  before  d 
were  nlaced  KofAtH*  ♦!»*»  - — *■-  "^    ' 
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^y  tttor,  and  tiuA  I  aetii,  hj  having  done  ao,  the  dUappoIatmeot  yon  had 
pnpnrcd  for  me." 

"Mj  de&r  Lodr  ABhton  —  mj  dear  Eleanor,"  raid  tho  Lord  Keeper, 
"liaten  to  reason  for  n  moment,  nnd  I  will  convince  jon  I  have  acted  with 
•11  the  regard  due  to  tha  dignity,  an  well  ax  the  iatercBt,  of  mj  faniilj." 

"  To  the  iotcTsst  oF  your  fumilj  I  conceive  you  perfectly  ciLpable  of  nt 
tending,"  retatned  tho  indignant  lady,  "  and  even  to  the  dignity  of  vout 
own  family  alao,  as  far  aa  it  requires  any  looking  after  —  Dut  on  mine  hap 
pcua  to  be  ioeitricably  involvccl  witli  it,  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  choose  to 
Ipvo  my  own  attention  so  far  aa  that  is  concerned." 

"  What  would  you  have.  Lady  Asbton  T"  said  the  husband — "  What  is  it 
that  displeases  youT  Why  is  it  that,  on  your  return  after  so  long  on 
mbnonco,  I  am  arraigned  in  this  manner?" 

"Ask  your  own  conscience.  Sir  William,  what  has  prompted  you  to 
bocomo  a  renegade  to  your  political  party  and  opinions,  and  led  you,  for 
what  I  know,  to  be  on  the  point  of  marrying  your  only  daughter  to  a 
bCBgarly  Jacobite  bankrupt,  tho  inveterate  enemy  of  your  family  to  tho 
boot." 

"  Why,  what  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  civility,  would  you  hare 
ine  do,  madam  f"  answered  her  husband — "  Is  it  possible  for  me,  with  ordi- 
nary decency,  to  turn  a  younp;  geiitlemnn  out  of  my  house,  who  saved  my 
daughter's  life  and  my  own,  but  the  other  morning  as  it  were  ?" 

" Saved  your  tifol     I'have  hoard  of  that  storv,"  said  tho  lady  —  "tho 

Lord  Keeper  was  ecamd  by  a  dun  ciiw,  and  be  takes  the  young  fellow  who 

■  •■■  1  •  .-  .  n  _    r-  -nr-.  ..  i.  ,  ijytpijpf  fj(,nj  Iladdinglou  may  soon 

tality." 

"  Lady  Ashtoo,"  ntaminercd  tho  Kcepor,  "  this  is  inloleralilc — anil  wbon 
I  am  desirous,  too,  to  make  vou  ensy  by  any  Bacrifiee  —  if  you  would  but 
tell  me  what  you  would  be  at'" 

"  Go  down  to  your  cucntH,"  said  the  imperious  dame,  "  and  make  your 
•poloOT  to  lUrcnswood,  that  the  arrivol  of  Captain  Craigengclt  and  some 
Other  friends,  renders  it  impoitsihlc  for  you  to  offer  him  lodgings  at  the 
enstle — 1  e:iprct  young  Mr.  liayston  of  Kiicklaw." 

"Qood  heavens,  mndnm!"  ejaculated  her  husband — " liitTonsivood  to 

P've  place  to  Ccmgcowltj  a  common  gaiubler  nnd  on  informer !  —  it  was  all 
oould  do  to  forbear  desiring  the  fellow  tci  got  out  of  my  house,  and  1  was 
much  surprised  to  see  him  in  your  ladyship's  train." 

"  Since  you  saw  him  there,  you  might  oe  well  aspured,"  answered  this 
meek  helpmate,  "  that  ho  was  proper  society.  As  to  this  Ravcnswuod,  lie 
only  meets  with  tho  treatment  which,  to  my  certain  knuwled^,  be  f^vc  to 
ft  mnoh-Toluol  fViend  of  mine,  who  Jiad  the  misfortune  to  be  his  gumt  some 
time  since.  Bat  take  your  resolution ;  for,  if  Kavcnswood  dues  not  quit 
tlw  house.  I  will." 

Sir  William  Ashton  paced  up  and  down  the  apartment  in  the  most  dis- 
tressing a;!ttation ;  fear,  nnd  shame,  and  anj^r  oontondinK  nfiainst  tlw 
habitual  deferonca  he  was  in  the  use  of  ri>ndoring  to  his  Imly.  At  It'ngth 
it  ended,  ns  is  usual  with  timid  minds  pkc:cd  in  such  circuniBlauco^,  in  liia 
adopting  a  mazo  ttrmine,  a  middle  mesaure. 

"  I  tell  you  frankly,  madam,  I  neitlmr 
incivility  you  propose  to  the  Blaster  of  K.-iveDswood~ 
it  at  my  hand.     If  you  will  bo  so  unreasonable  as  to  ii 
nnder  your  own  roof,  I  cannot  prevent  you  ;  but  I  will  b 
■igsnt  in  such  a  preposterous  proceeding." 

"Tou  will  not  I"  asked  the  lady. 

,  by  hcarcns,  madam  1"  ber  bn'band  i 


rent  with  common  decenoy,  aa  to  drop  his  ttctn 
like  —  bat  to  bid  him  leaTo  my  bouse  U  wha4  i 
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"  Then  the  task  of  supporting  the  honour  of  the  family  will  fall  on  me, 
a»  it  has  often  done  before/'  said  the  lady. 

She  sat  down,  and  hastily  wrote  a  few  lines.  The  Lord  Keeper  made 
another  effort  to  prevent  her  taking  a  stop  so  decisire,  just  as  she  opened 
the  door  to  call  ncr  female  attendant  from  the  ante-room.  "  Think  what 
you  are  doins,  Lady  Ashton  —  you  are  making  a  mortal  enemy  of  a  young 
man,  who  is  like  to  have  the  means  of  harming  us " 

•*  Did  you  ever  know  a  Douglad  who  feared  an  enemy  ?"  answered  the 
lady  contemptuously. 

"  Ay,  but  he  is  as  proud  and  vindictive  as  an  hundred  Douglasses,  and 
an  hundred  devils  to  boot.    Think  of  it  for  a  nicht  only." 

"  Not  for  another  moment,''  answered  the  laay ;  —  "  here,  Mrs.  PatuUo, 
give  this  billet  to  young  Ravenswood." 

"  To  the  Master,  madam  V*  said  Mrs.  PatuUo, 

"  Ay,  to  the  Master,  if  you  call  him  so." 

"  I  wash  my  hands  of  it  entirely,"  said  the  Keeper ;  "  and  I  shall  go 
down  into  the  garden,  and  see  that  Jardino  gathers  the  winter  fruit  for  the 
dessert." 

"  Do  so,"  said  the  lady,  looking  after  him  with  glances  of  infinite  con- 
tempt ;  "  and  thank  Qod  that  you  leave  one  behind  you  as  fit  to  protect  the 
honour  of  tlie  family,  as  you  are  to  look  after  pippins  and  pears. 

Tlie  Lord  Keeper  remained  long  enough  in  the  garden  to  give  her  lady- 
ship's mind  time  to  explode,  and  to  let,  as  he  thought,  at  least  the  first 
violence  of  Ravenswood's  displeasure  blow  over.  When  ho  entered  the 
hall,  he  found  the  Marquis  of  A giving  orders  to  some  of  his  attend- 
ants, lie  seemed  in  high  displeasure,  and  interrupted  an  apology  which 
Sir  William  had  commenced,  for  having  loft  his  lordship  alone. 

"  I  presume.  Sir  William,  you  are  no  stranger  to  this  singular  billet  with 
which  my  kinsman  of  Kavenswood"  (an  emphasis  on  the  word  my)  "  has 
been  favoured  by  your  lady  —  and,  of  course  that  you  are  prepared  to  re- 
ceive my  adieus — My  kinsman  is  already  gontf,  havmg  thought  it  unneces- 
sary to  offer  any  on  his  part,  since  all  lormer  civilities  had  been  cancelled 
by  this  singular  insult." 

"  I  protest,  my  lord,"  said  Sir  William,  holding  the  billet  in  his  hand, 
"  I  am  not  privy  to  the  contents  of  this  letter.  1  know  Lady  Ashton  is  a 
warm-tempered  and  prejudiced  woman,  and  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  any 
offence  tliat  h:is  been  given  or  taken ;  but  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  con- 
sider that  a  lady " 

"  Should  bear  herself  towards  persons  of  a  certain  rank  with  the  breed- 
ing of  one,"  said  the  Marquis,  completing  the  half-uttered  sentence. 

**  True,  my  lord,"  said  the  unfortunate  Keeper ;  "  but  Lady  Ashton  is 
Btill  a  woman " 

*'And  as  such,  methinks,"  said  the  Marquis,  again  interrupting  him, 
'*  should  be  taught  the  duties  which  correspond  to  her  station.  But  here 
she  comes,  and!  will  learn  from  her  own  mouth  the  reason  of  this  extrtr 
ordinary  and  unexpected  affront  offered  to  my  near  relation,  while  both  ho 
and  I  were  her  ladyship's  guests." 

Lady  Ashton  accordingly  entered  the  apartment  at  this  moment.  Her 
dispute  with  Sir  William,  and  a  subsequent  interview  with  her  daughter, 
bad  not  prevented  her  from  attending  to  the  duties  of  her  toilette.  She 
appeared  in  full  dress ;  and,  from  the  character  of  her  countenance  and 
manner,  well  became  the  splendour  with  which  ladies  of  quality  then  ap« 
pearcd  on  such  occasions. 

The  Marquis  of  A bowed  haughtily,  and  she  returned  tha  takito 

with  equal  pride  and  distance  of  demeanour.  He  then  took  from  tkto  paa- 
sive  hand  of  Sir  William  Ashton  the  billet  he  had  given  him  the  momant 
hetore  he  approached  the  lady,  and  was  about  to  spoi^  when  the  infest 
^vpied  hha.     *'I  porcoivc,  my  lord,  you  ate  a\)ou^  V>  ^ntet  >a.y»L 
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plauant  sulject.  I  am  sorry  any  such  should  have  occurred  at  this  time, 
to  interrupt,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  respectful  reception  due  to  your 
lordship— but  so  it  is.^-Mr.  Edgar  Ravcnswood,  fur  whom  I  have  addressed 
the  billet  in  your  lordship's  hand,  has  abused  the  hospitality  of  this  family, 
and  Sir  Wilhnm  Ashton's  softness  of  temper,  in  order  to  seduce  a  young 
person  into  engagements  without  her  parents'  consent,  and  of  which  they 
never  oan  approve." 

Both  eentlcmen  answered  at  once,—  "  My  kinsman  is  incapable'' said 

the  Lord  Marquis. 

"I  am  confident  that  my  daughter  Lucy  is  still  more  incapable" said 

the  Lord  Keeper. 

h&dy  Ashton  at  once  interrupted,  and  replied  to  them  both. — "  My  Ix)rd 
Marquis,  your  kinsman,  if  Mr.  Kavenswoou  has  the  honour  to  bo  so,  has 
made  the  attempt  privately  to  secure  the  affections  of  this  young  and  in- 
experienced girl.  Sir  William  Ashton,  your  daughter  has  been  simplo 
onongh  to  give  more  encouragement  than  she  ought  to  have  done  to  so  very 
improper  a  suitor." 

**  And  I  think,  madam,"  said  the  Ix>rd  Keeper,  losing  his  accustomed 
temper  and  patience,  "  that  if  you  had  nothing  better  to  tell  us,  you  had 
bettor  have  kept  this  family  secret  to  yoursnlf  also." 

"  You  will  pardon  me.  Sir  William,"  said  the  lady,  calmly ;  "  the  noble 
Marquis  has  a  right  to  know  the  cause  of  the  treatment  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  use  to  a  gentleman  whom  he  calls  his  blood-relation." 

"  It  is  a  cause,"  muttered  the  Lord  Keeper,  "  which  has  emerged  since 
the  effect  has  taken  place ;  for,  if  it  exists  at  all,  I  am  sure  she  know  nothing 
of  it  when  her  letter  to  liavenswood  was  written." 

'*  It  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  heard  of  this,"  said  the  Marquis ;  "  but 
nnce  your  ladyship  has  tabled  a  subject  so  delicate,  permit  me  to  say,  that 
my  kinsman's  birth  and  connections  entitled  him  to  a  patient  hearing,  and 
ftt  least  a  civil  refusal,  even  in  case  of  his  being  so  ambitious  as  to  raise  his 
eyes  to  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Ashton." 

**  You  will  recollect,  my  lord,  of  what  blood  Miss  Lucy  Ashton  is  come 
by  the  mother's  side,"  said  the  lady. 

"I  do  remember  your  descent  —  from  a  younger  branch  of  the  house  of 
Angus,"  said  the  Marquis — **  and  your  ladyship — ^forgive  me,  lady^-ought 
not  to  forget  that  the  Kavenswoods  havo  thrice  intennarried  with  the  main 
stem.  Come,  madam  —  I  know  how  matters  stand  —  old  and  long-fostered 
prejudices  are  difficult  to  get  over  —  I  make  every  allowance  for  them  •—  I 
ought  not,  and  I  would  not  otherwise  have  suffered  my  kinsman  to  depart 
mlonc,  expelled,  in  a  mniiner,  from  this  house  —  but  I  had  hopes  of  being  a 
mediator.  I  am  still  unwilling  to  leave  you  in  anger  —  ana  shall  not  set 
forward  till  after  noon,  as  I  rejoin  the  Master  of  Kavenswood  upon  the  road 
A  few  miles  from  hence.    Let  us  talk  over  this  matter  more  coolly." 

'*It  is  what  I  anxiously  desire,  my  lord,"  said  Sir  William  Ashton, 

eagerly.     "  Lady  Ashton,  we  will  not  permit  my  Lord  of  A to  Icavo  ui 

in  displeasure.    We  must  compel  him  to  tarry  dinner  at  the  castle." 

"  The  castle,"  said  the  lady,  "  and  all  that  it  contains,  are  at  the  com* 
mand  of  the  Maranis,  so  long  as  he  chooses  to  honour  it  with  his  residence; 
but  touching  the  farther  discussion  of  this  disagreeable  topic " 

**  Pardon  me,  good  madam,"  said  the  Marquis ;  '*  but  I  cannot  allow  you 
to  express  any  hasty  resolution  on  a  subject  so  iui[)ortant.  I  see  that  inoro 
oompany  is  arriving ;  and  since  I  havo  the  good  foituno  to  renew  my  former 
aoqaaintanco  with  Lady  Ashton,  I  hope  she  will  give  ^ me  leave  to  avoid 
penliing  what  I  prize  so  highly  upon  any  dis;igreeable  subject  of  discussion 
^ftt  least,  till  we  havo  talked  over  more  pleasQiPt  topics." 

The  lady  smiled,  curtseyed,  and  gave  her  hand  to  the  Marquis,  by  whonip 
with  all  the  former  gallantry  of  the  Umc,  v^VvVc^Vi  ^<\^qX  Y^tis^^^^  ^C?A9iiw>t^ 


(Cjinjitrr  tijt  (Eniriitij-' 

Sach  WM  oar  fallen  father's  fati 
Yet  better  than  mine  <»wn; 

He  shared  hts  exile  with  Lis  nia 
rm  buiiBh*d  forth  alone. 

Wa 

I  WILL  not  attempt  to  describe  the  mixture  of  ii 
irhich  Ravenswood  led  the  seat  which  had  belong 
terms  in  which  Lady  Ashton's  billet  was  couchc 
for  him,  without  being  deficient  in  that  spirit  of  \ 
much,  to  remain  an  instant  longer  within  its  walls 
his  share  in  the  affront,  was,  nevertheless,  still  wil 
at  conciliation.    He  therefore  suffered  his  kinsmai 
him  promise,  however,  that  he  would  wait  for  him 
the  Tod's-hole,  situated,  as  our  readers  may  be  ] 
way  betwixt  Ravenswood  Castle  and  Wolfs  Crag, 
miles  distant  from  each.     Here  the  Marquis  propo 
Ravenswood,  either  that  nieht  or  the  next  morning, 
have  induced  him  to  have  lefl  the  castle  directly,  h\ 
without  at  least  one  effort,  the  advantages  which  h 
yisit  to  the  Lord  Keeper ;  and  the  Master  of  Ravei 
very  heat  of  his  resentment,  unwilling  to  foreclose  ) 
tion  which  might  arise  out  of  the  partiality  which 
shown  towards  him,  as  well  as  the  intercessory  argv 
man.    He  himself  departed  without  a  moment's 
necessary  to  make  this  arrangement. 

At  first  he  spurred  his  horse  at  a  quick  pace  tl 
park,  as  if,  by  rapidity  of  motion,  he  cnnlH  of  .»»*«^- 
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ibtance  of  the  time,  and  proponsitj  of  those  through  T^hoso  mouths  it  has 
passed  to  the  marvellous,  this  could  not  be  called  a  Scottish  story,  unless  it 
manifested  a  tinge  of  Scottish  8ui>crstition.  As  Kavenswood  approached 
the  solitary  fountain,  ho  is  said  to  have  met  witli  the  foilo\«'ing  siu^lar 
adventure:  — His  horse,  which  was  moving  slowly  forward,  suddenly  mtcr- 
rapted  its  steady  and  composc^l  pace,  snorted,  reared,  and,  though  urged 
by  the  spur,  refused  to  proceed,  as  if  some  object  of  terror  had  suddenly 
presented  itself.  On  looking  to  the  fountain,  Ravcnswood  discerned  a  female 
ngure,  dressed  in  a  white,  or  rather  greyish  mautlo.  placed  on  the  very  spot 
on  which  Lucy  Ashton  hod  reclined  while  listening  to  the  fatal  talc  of  love. 
His  immediate  impression  wait,  that  she  had  conjectured  by  which  path  he 
would  traverse  the  park  on  his  departure,  and  placinl  lierself  at  this  well- 
known  and  sequestered  place  of  rendezvous,  to  indulge  her  own  sorrow  and 
his  in  a  parting  interview.  In  this  Ixilief  he  jumped  from  his  horse,  and, 
making  its  bridle  fast  to  a  tree,  walked  hastily  towards  tlie  fountain,  pro- 
nouncing eagerly,  yet  under  his  breath,  the  words,  "  Miss  Ashton  I — Luc^  1" 

The  figure  turned  as  he  addressed  it,  and  discovered  to  his  wondering 
oyes  the  features,  not  of  Lucy  Ashton,  but  of  old  blind  Alice.  The  singu- 
larity of  her  dress,  which  rather  resembled  a  shroud  than  the  garment  of  a 
living  woman  —  the  appearance  of  her  i)erson,  larger,  as  it  struck  him,  than 
it  usually  seemed  to  ue  —  al>ove  all,  tiie  strange  circumstance  of  a  blind, 
infirm,  and  decrepit  person  being  found  alone  and  at  a  distance  from  her 
habitation,  (considerable,  if  her  infirmities  be  taken  into  account,)  combined 
to  impress  him  with  a  feeling  of  wonder  approochinj^  to  fear.  As  ho 
approached,  she  arose  slowly  from  her  seat,  held  her  shrivelled  hand  up  as 
it  to  prevent  his  coming  more  near,  and  her  withered  lips  moved  last, 
idthough  no  sound  issued  from  thorn.  Kavenswood  stopped  ;  and  as,  af^er 
a  moment's  pause,  he  again  advanccil  towards  her,  Alice,  or  her  apparition, 
moved  or  glided  backwards  towards  the  thicket,  still  keeping  her  face  turned 
towards  him.  The  trees  soon  hid  the  form  from  his  sight;  and,  yielding  to 
the  strong  and  terrific  impression  that  the  being  which  he  hivd  seen  was  not 
of  tliis  world,  the  Master  of  Kavenswood  remained  rooted  to  the  ground 
whereon  he  had  stood  when  he  caught  liis  last  view  of  her.  At  length, 
aummoning  up  his  courage,  he  advanced  to  the  spot  on  which  tlie  figure 
had  seemed  to  bo  seated;  but  neither  was  there  pressure  of  the  grass,  nor 
any  other  circumstance,  to  induce  him  to  believe  that  what  he  hail  seen  was 
real  and  substantial. 

Full  of  those  strange  thoughts  and  confused  apprehensions  which  awake 
in  the  bosom  of  one  who  conceives  ho  has  witnossod  some  ])rcternatural 
appearance,  the  Master  of  Kavenswood  walkcil  ])ack  towards  his  horse, 
frequently  however  looking  behind  him,  not  without  appn^hcnsion,  as  if 
expecting  that  the  vision  would  re-appear.  Kut  the  apparition,  whether  it 
was  real,  or  whether  it  was  the  creation  of  a  heated  and  agitated  imaj^ina- 
tion,  returned  not  again  ;  and  he  found  his  horse  sweating  and  torrifieu,  as 
if  experiencing  that  agony  of  fear,  with  which  the  presence  of  a  superna- 
tural being  is  supposed  to  agitate  the  brute  creation.  The  Master  moimted, 
and  rode  slowly  ^rward,  soothing  his  steed  from  time  to  time,  while  the 
animal  seemed  internally  to  shrink  and  shudder,  as  if  esi)ecting  some  new 
object  of  fear  at  the  opening  of  every  glade.  The  rider,  after  a  moment's 
consideration,  resolved  to  investigate  the  matter  farther.  *'  Can  my  eyes 
have  deceived  me,"  he  said,  "  and  deceived  me  for  such  a  space  of  time? — 
Or  are  tliis  woman's  infirmities  but  feigned,  in  order  to  excite  compassion  ? — 
And  even  then,  her  motion  resembled  not  that  of  a  living  and  existing 

Con.    Must  I  adopt  the  popular  creed,  and  think  that  the  unhappy  being 
formed  a  league  with  the  powers  of  darkness  ?  —  I  am  detenniued  to  bo 
reaolved  —  I  will  not  brook  imposition  even  from  my  own  eyes." 

In  this  uncertainty  he  rode  up  to  the  little  wickel  o^  KVvt^'^  \g?ct\^xv.    "^^st 
Mat  beneath  the  biroh*troe  was  vacant,  ihoug)i  0[i<(^  ^^  ^«a  ^^aAoa^*^  «a^ 
Vol.  IV.-^IO  n 
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the  6un  was  high.  He  approached  the  hot,  and  lieard  from  within  the  sobfl 
and  wailing  of  a  female.  No  answer  was  returned  when  he  knocked,  so 
that,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  lifted  the  latch  and  entered.  It  was  indeed 
a  house  of  solitude  and  sorrow.  Stretched  upon  her  miserahle  pallet  lay 
the  corpse  of  the  last  retainer  of  the  house  of  KaTcnswood,  who  still  abode 
on  their  paternal  domains  I    Life  had  but  shortly  departed ;  and  the  little 

firl,  by  whom  she  had  been  attended  in  her  last  moments,  was  wringing 
er  hands  and  sobbing,  betwixt  childish  fear  and  sonow,  oyer  the  body  of 
her  mistress. 

The  Master  of  Ravenswood  had  some  difficulty  to  comi^ose  the  terrors  of 
the  poor  child,  whom  his  unexpected  appearance  hod  at  first  rather  appalled 
than  comforted ;  and  when  he  succeedea,  the  first  expression  which  the  girl 
used  intimated  that  "  he  had  come  too  late.''  Upon  enquiring  the  meaning 
of  this  expression,  he  learned  that  the  deceased,  upon  the  first  attack  of  the 
mortal  agony,  had  sent  a  peasant  to  tlie  castle  to  beseech  an  interview  of 
the  Master  of  RaTenswood,  and  had  expressed  the  utmost  impatience  for  his 
return.  But  the  messengers  of  the  poor  are  tardy  and  negligent :  the  fellow 
had  not  reached  the  castle,  as  was  afterwards  learned,  until  Ravenswood 
had  left  it,  and  had  then  found  too  much  amusement  among  the  retinue  of 
the  strangers  to  return  in  any  haste  to  the  cottage  of  Alice.  Meantime  her 
anxiety  of  mind  seemed  to  increase  with  the  agony  of  her  body ;  and,  to  use 
the  phrase  of  Babie,  her  only  attendant,  "  she  prayed  powenully  that  sho 
might  see  her  master's  son  once  more,  and  renew  her  warning."  She  died 
just  as  the  clock  in  the  distant  Tillage  tolled  one ;  and  Ravenswood  remem- 
Dcred,  with  internal  shudderings,  that  he  had  heard  tho  chime  sound  through 
the  wood  just  before  he  had  seen  what  he  was  now  much  disposed  to  consider 
as  the  spectre  of  the  deceased. 

It  was  necessary,  as  well  from  his  respect  to  the  departed,  as  in  common 
humanity  to  her  terrified  attendant,  that  he  should  take  some  measures  to 
relieve  the  girl  from  her  distressing  situation.  The  deceased,  he  understood, 
had  expressed  a  desire  to  be  buried  in  a  solitary  churchyard,  near  the  little 
inn  of  the  Tod's-hole,  called  the  Hermitage,  or  more  commonly  Armitage, 
in  which  lay  interred  some  of  the  Ravenswood  familYf  and  many  of  their 
followers.  Ravenswood  conceived  it  his  duty  to  gratify  this  predilection,  so 
commonly  found  to  exist  among  the  Scottish  peasantry,  and  despatched 
Babie  to  the  neighbouring  village  to  procure  the  assistance  of  some  females, 
assuring  her  that,  in  the  meanvvnile,  he  would  himself  remain  with  the  dead 
body,  which,  as  in  Thessaly  of  old,  it  is  accounted  highly  unfit  to  leave 
without  a  watch. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  little  more,  he  found  himself 
Bitting  a  solitary  guard  over  the  inanimate  corpse  of  her,  whose  dismissed 
spirit,  unless  his  eyes  had  strangely  deceived  him,  had  so  recently  manifested 
itself  before  him.  Notwithstanding  his  natural  courage,  the  Master  waa 
considerably  affected  by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  so  extraordinary. 
"  She  died  expressing  her  eager  desire  to  see  me.  Can  it  be,  then/' — was 
his  natural  course  of  reflection  —  "can  strong  and  earnest  wishes,  formed 
during  the  last  agony  of  nature,  survive  its  catastrophe,  surmount  the  awful 
bounds  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  place  before  us  its  inhabitants  in  the 
hues  and  colouring  of  life  7 — And  wuy  vras  that  manifested  to  the  eye  which 
could  not  unfold  its  tale  to  the  ear? — and  wherefore  should  a  breach  be 
made  in  the  laws  of  nature,  yet  its  purpose  remain  unknown  t  Vain  ques- 
tions, which  only  death,  when  it  shul  make  me  like  the  pale  and  withered 
form  before  me,  can  ever  resolve." 

He  laid  a  cloth,  as  he  spoke,  over  the  lifeless  fiftce,  upon  whoM  fiMores 
he  felt  unwilling  any  longer  to  dwell.  He  then  took  hia  plaee  in  an  old 
carved  oaken  chair,  ornamented  with  his  own  armorial  bearingf,  which 
Alice  had  contrived  to  appropriate  to  her  own  use  in  the  pillftfe  which 
took  place  among  creditors,  omcers,  domeetioe,  and  menenfea  oT  the  Uwt 
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wlieii  his  fother  left  Ravenswood  oastlo  for  the  last  time.  Thus  seated,  he 
banished,  as  much  as  he  could,  the  superstitious  feelings  which- the  lato 
incident  naturally  inspired.  His  own  were  sad  enough,  without  the  exag- 
geration of  supernatural  terror,  since  he  found  himself  transferred  from 
the  situation  of  a  successful  lover  of  Lucy  Ashton,  and  an  honoured  and 
respected  friend  of  her  father,  into  tlie  melancholy  and  solitary  guardian 
of  the  abandoned  and  forsaken  corpse  of  a  common  pauper. 

lie  was  relieved,  however,  from  his  sad  office  sooner  than  he  could  reason- 
ftbly  have  expected,  considering  the  distance  betwixt  tlie  hut  of  the  deceased 
and  the  village,  and  the  ago  and  infirmities  of  three  old  women,  who  canio 
from  thence,  in  military  phrase,  to  relieve  guard  upon  the  body  of  tho 
defunct.  On  any  other  occasion  the  speed  of  these  reverend  sibvls  would 
have  been  much  more  moderate,  for  the  first  was  eighty  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  the  second  was  paralytic,  and  the  third  lame  of  a  leg  from  some 
accidc&t.  But  the  borial  duties  rendered  to  the  deceased,  are,  to  the  8cot- 
(bh  peasant  of  either  sex,  a  labour  of  love.  I  know  not  whether  it  is  from 
the  temper  of  the  people,  grave  and  enthusiastic  as  it  certainly  is,  or  from 
the  recollection  or  the  ancient  Catholic  opinions,  when  the  funeral  rites 
wore  always  considered  as  a  period  of  festival  to  the  living ;  but  feasting, 
good  cheer,  and  even  inebriety,  were,  and  are,  tho  frequent  accompauimouts 
of  a  Scottish  old-fashioned  burial.  What  tJie  funeral  feast,  or  atrgif,  as  it 
is  called,  was  to  the  men,  the  gloomy  preparations  of  the  dead  body  for  tho 
coffin  were  to  the  women.  To  straight  tlie  contorted  limbs  upon  a  board 
used  for  that  melancholy  purpose,  to  array  the  corpse  in  clean  linen,  and 
over  that  in  its  woollen  shroud,  were  operations  committed  alwa3's  to  the 
old  matrons  of  the  village,  and  in  which  they  found  a  singular  and  gloomy 
delight 

The  old  women  paid  tho  Master  their  salutations  with  a  ghastly  smile, 
which  reminded  him  of  the  meeting  l>ctwixt  Macbeth  and  the  witclicH  on 
the  blasted  heath  of  Forres.  lie  gave  them  some  money,  and  recommended 
to  them  the  charge  of  the  dead  bod^  of  their  contemporary,  an  office  which 
they  willingly  undertook;  intimating  to  him,  at  tlie  Siuue  time,  that  he 
must  leave  the  hut,  in  order  that  they  might  l>ogin  their  mournful  duties. 
Ravenswood  readily  agreed  to  depart,  oui^  tarrying  to  recommend  to  thoiii 
due  attention  to  the  body,  and  to  receive  information  where  he  was  to  find 
Che  sexton,  or  beadle,  who  had  in  cliarge  tlie  deserted  churchyard  of  tho 
Annitage,  in  order  to  prepare  matterH  for  the  reception  of  old  Alice  in  tho 
pliico  of  repose  which  sho  had  selected  for  herself. 

"  Ye'll  no  be  pinched  to  find  out  Johnnie  Mortttheugh,"  said  the  elder 
sibyl,  and  still  her  withered  check  bore  a  grisly  smile,  —  ''he  dwells  near 
the  Tod's-holo,  a  house  of  entertainment  where  there  has  been  raony  a 
blythe  birling — for  death  and  drink-draining  are  near  neighbours  to  aue 
anither/' 

**  Ayl  and  that's  e'en  true,  cummer,"  said  tho  lame  hag,  propping  herself 
with  a  crutch  which  supported  the  shortness  of  her  lell  leg,  **  fur  I  mind 
when  the  father  of  this  Master  of  Ravenswood  that  is  now  standing  l>efore 
VB,  sticked  young  Blackball  with  his  whinger,  for  a  wrang  word  said  owcr 
their  wine,  or  brandy,  or  what  not — ho  gaed  in  as  light  as  a  lark,  and  ho 
came  out  wi'  his  foct  foremost.  I  was  at  the  winding  of  tiio  eonne;  and 
when  tho  bluid  was  washed  ofi^  he  was  a  bonny  bouk  of  man's  bc/uy." 

It  may  easily  be  believed,  that  this  ill-timed  anecdote  hastened  the 
Master's  purpose  of  quitting  a  company  so  evil-omened  and  so  odious. 
Yet,  while  walking  to  the  tree  to  which  his  horso  was  tie<l,  and  busying 
himself  with  adjusting  the  girths  of  tho  saddle,  he  could  not  avoid  hearing, 
through  the  hedge  of  the  little  garden,  a  conversation  respecting  hiiii>-olf, 
betwixt  the  lame  woman  and  tho  octogenarian  sibyl.  The  pair  had  hubUlcd. 
into  the  garden  to  gather  rosemary,  southernwood^  tw^.^  ^w^  ofO^^'t  a^-^x^k 
pzoper  to  be  strewed  upon  the  body,  and  Viutu^  ^3  -^w^  oV  ^ussi  ^j^^ftTa-  >^ 


i<  '1  rv 


iiiui  nao  hrcasts  ii 
y»ri»k  ti<  and  ih^-y  I'lm-  u^,  and  tlioy  pit  us  on  tlio  ]iini 
and.  if"  I  sav  rnv  iTiViTs  l>.u.'kwai\la  ton  thn<'s  uwvr 
iiic  MUionds  (('  tln'ni." 

*'  l)i(i  \e  evor  see  the  foal  thief?''  asked  her  neip;hb< 

•*  Na  1*'  replied  the  other  spokeswoman ;  "  but  I  ti 
him  mony  a  time,  and  I  think  the  day  will  come  thej 
But  ne'er  mind,  cummer!  we  hae  this  dollar  of  the  M 
doun  for  bread  and  for  yill,  tobacco,  and  a  drap  brand 
pickle  saft  sugar — ana  be  there  deil,  or  nae  dcil,  k 
nieht  o't." 

Ilere  her  leathern  chops  uttered  a  sort  of  cackling 
bling,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  cry  of  tire  screech-owr. 

"He's  a  frank  man,  and  a  A'ee-handcd  man,  the 
Winnie,  "and  a  eoraely  personage — broad  in  the  sh 
around  the  Inngxes — he  wad  mak  a  bonny  corpse  —  I 
streaking  and  winding  o'  him/' 

"  It  is  written  on  his  brow,  Annie  "Winnie,"  retum( 
her  companion,  "  that  hand  of  woman,  or  of  man  cither 
him— dead-deal  wiH  Dorer  be  laid  on  his  back  —  make 
that,  for  I  hae  it  frae  a  sure  hand/' 

**  Will  it  be  his  lot  to  die  on  the  battle-ground  thei 
Will  he  die  by  the  sword,  or  the  baN,  as  his  forbears  ha 
mony  ane  o'  them  7" 

"  Ask  nae  mair  questions  about  it  —  ho*n  no  bo  grac 
the  sage. 

"  I  ken  je  are  wiser  than  ithor  folk,  Ailsie  Gourlay 
thisr 

"  Fashna  your  thumb  about  that,  Annie  Winnie,''  ax 
*^  I  hae  it  frae  a  hand  sure  encugh/' 

••But  ye  end  ye  nerer  saw  the  foul  thief,''  reiter 
companion. 
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with  ft  rapentitioiu  feelins  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  shake  off.    The 
nature  of  the  buainesa  which  awaited  him  at  the  little  inn,  called  TodV 
holey  where  he  soon  after  arrived,  was  not  of  a  kind  to  restore  his  spirits. 
It  was  necessary  he  should  see  Mortsheugh,  the  sexton  of  the  old  burial- 

Sound  at  Armitage>  to  arrange  matters  for  the  funeral  of  Alice ;  and  as 
e  man  dwelt  near  the  place  of  her  late  residence,  the  Master,  after  a  sli<;ht 
refreshment,  walked  towards  the  place  where  the  body  of  Alice  was  to  be 
deposited.  It  was  situated  in  the  nook  formed  by  the  eddying  sweep  of  a 
stream,  which  issued  from  the  adjoining  hills.  A  rude  cavern  in  an  adja- 
cent rock,  which,  in  the  interior,  was  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  cross,  formed 
the  hermitage,  where  some  Saxon  saint  had  in  ancient  times  done  penance, 
tnd  ^ven  name  to  the  place.  The  rich  abbey  of  Coldinghame  had,  in  latter 
days,  established  a  chapel  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  no  vestige  was 
now  visible,  though  the  churchyard  which  surrounded  it  was  still,  as  upon 
the  present  occasion,  used  for  the  interment  of  particular  persons.  One  or 
two  shattered  yew-^cs  still  ^rew  within  the  precincts  of  that  which  had 
onoe  been  holy  ground.  Warriors  and  barons  had  been  buried  there  of  old, 
but  their  names  were  forgotten,  and  their  monuments  demolished.  The 
only  sepulchral  memorials  which  remained,  were  the  upright  headstones 
which  marked  the  graven  of  persons  of  inferior  rank. .  The  abode  of  the 
sexton  was  a  solitary  cottage  acljaccnt  to  the  ruined  wall  of  the  cemetery, 
but  so  low,  that,  with  its  thatch,  which  nearly  reached  the  ground,  covered 
with  a  thick  crop  of  grass,  fog,  and  house-leeks,  it  resembled  an  overgrown 
grave.  On  inquiry,  however,  Ravenswood  found  that  the  man  of  the  last 
mattock  was  absent  at  a  bridal,  being  fiddler  as  well  as  grave-digger  to  the 
nidnity.  Ho  therefore  retired  to  the  little  inn,  leaving  a  message  that 
early  next  morning  he  would  again  call  fur  the  person  whose  double  occu- 
pation connected  him  at  once  with  the  house  of  mourning  and  the  house 
of  feasting. 

An  outrider  of  the  lilar(]^uis  arrived  at  Tod's-hole  shortly  after,  with  a 
BMSsage,  intimating  that  his  master  would  join  Ravenswooa  at  that  place 
on  the  following  morning ;  and  the  Master,  who  would  otherwise  have  pro- 
ceeded to  his  ohl  retreat  at  Wolfs  Crag,  remained  there  accordingly,  to  give 
Bteeting  to  his  noble  kinsman. 


«/^/^/^/^yv^^/^/v/vr^.^ 


C^a{ittr  t^t  €nieutt{-/o&rt^. 

liamkt.    Ilms  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  liuanen  7— h«  vinffs  ftt  grnre  makiof. 

Uormlio.    CiMtom  hath  made  it  ia  htm  a  propertj  <if  eaainiwi. 

Hmmkt.    Ta  a'ea  ao :  the  hand  of  little  eoaploymeni  bath  the  daintier  lense. 

IIamuet,  Act  n  Scene  /. 

Tbi  sleep  of  Ravenswood  was  broken  by  ghastly  and  agitating  visions, 
and  his  waking  intervals  disturbed  by  melancholy  reflections  on  the  post, 
and  painful  anticipations  of  the  future.  He  was  perhaps  the  only  traveller 
who  ever  slept  in  that  miserable  kennel  without  complaining  of  his  lodgr 
ings,  or  feeling  inconvenience  from  their  deficiencies.  It  is  when  "the 
mind  is  free  the  body's  delicate."  Morning,  however,  found  the  Master  an 
early  riser,  in  hopes  that  the  fresh  air  of  the  dawn  might  afford  the  refresh* 
ment  which  night  had  refused  him.  He  took  his  way  toward  the  solitary 
burial-ground,  which  lay  about  half-a-milo  from  the  inn. 

The  thin  blue  smoke,  which  already  began  to  curl  upward,  and  to  distin- 

Sish  the  cottage  of  the  living  from  the  habitation  of  the  deaA^  iu^'<^\vi.v^V& 
It  its  inmate  had  retunwia  ahOlxc^^  %\kttviv%.    KftRwt^vsi'^^'^^^s^w--*— 


I 
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the  litflo  churchyard,  lie  suw  the  ohl  man  labouring  in  a  half-mr^  c/t?     ^ 
My  destiny,  thought  Ravcnswood,  seems  to  lead  me  to  scenes  of  i\s%to    ^j 
death ;  but  these  arc  childish  thoughts,  and  thoy  shall  not  master     ^^j 
'will  not  acain  suffer  my  imagination  to  beguile  my  senses. — The  o1^     ^ 
rested  on  his  spade  as  the  Master  approached  him,  as  if  to  receive  Vhis    <^^ 
mands ;  and  as  he  did  not  immediately  speak,  the  sexton  opened  -fh^ 
ouursc  in  his  own  way, 

*'  Ye  will  be  a  wedding  custonYor,  sir,  I'se  warrant." 
**  AVliat  makes  you  think  so,  friend  ?"  replied  the  Master. 
"I  live  l)y  twa  trades,  sir,"  replied  the  blythe  old  man ;  ** fiddle,  sii^ ,  ^  :^ 
spade ;  filling  the  world,  and  emptying  of  it ;  and  I  suld  ken  baith  clj^/     ^ 
custtmicrs  by  hoad-mark  in  thirty-years'  practice."  ^ 

**  You  are  mistaken,  howeTor,  this  morning,"  replied  Rarcnswood. 
"Am  I?"  said  the  old  man,  looking  keenly  at  him,  "troth  and  it  n>,jj^^ 
bo ;  since,  for  as  brent  as  your  brow  is,  there  is  something  sitting  upon  i^^ 
tliis  day,  that  is  near  akin  to  death  as  to  wedlock.     Weel,  wcel ;  the  picli^^ 
and  shovel  are  as  ready  to  your  order  as  bow  and  fiddle."  ^^ 

"  I  wish  you,"  said  Kavcnswood ;  "  to  look  after  the  decent  interment 
of  an  old  woman,  Alice  Gray,  who  lived  at  the  Crargfoot  in  Kavcnswood 
Park," 

**  Alice  Gray  I  blind  Alice !"  said  the  sexton ;  •*  and  is  she  gane  at  last  ? 
tluU's  another  jow  of  tho  bell  to  bid  me  be  ready.  I  mind  when  llabbio 
Gray  brought  her  down  to  this  land ;  a  likely  lass  she  was  then,  and  looked 
over  her  southland  noso  at  us  a'.  I  trow  her  pride  got  a  dowucome.  And 
is  sho  e*en  gane  ?" 

"  She  died  yesterday,"  said  Bavonswood ;  *•  and  desired  to  be  buried  here, 
beside  her  husband  \  yon  know  where  he  lies,  no  doubt  V 

"  Ken  where  he  lies?"  answered  the  sexton,  with  national  indirection  of 
response,  "  I  ken  whar  a'  bod^  lies,  that  lies  here.  But  ye  were  speaking 
0*  her  grave? — ^Lord  help  us — it's  do  an  ordinar  grave  that  will  haua  her  in, 
if  a's  true  that  folk  said  of  Alice  in  her  auld  days ;  and  if  I  gae  to  six  feet 
deep,  —  and  a  warlock's  grave  shouldna  be  an  ineh  mair  ebb,  or  her  ain 
witch  cummers  would  soon  whirl  her  out  of  her  shroud  for  a'  their  auld 
acquaintance — and  be't  six  feet,  or  be't  three,  wha's  to  pay  the  making  o't, 
I  pray  ye  ?" 

"  I  will  pay  that,  my  friend,  and  all  reasonable  charges." 

"  lleasonable  charges  ?"  said  the  sexton ;  "  on,  there  s  cmnd-mail  —  and 

bell-siller — (though  the  bell's  broken,  nae  doubt)  —  and  the  kist  —  and  mv 

day's  wark  —  and  my  bit  fee  —  and  some  brandy  and  yiU  to  the  drigie  —  1 

•  am  no  thinking  that  you  can  inter  her,  to  ca'  decently,  under  saxteen  pund 

Scots." 

"  There  is  tho  money,  my  friend,"  said  Ravcnswood,  "  and  something 
over.    Be  sure  you  know  tho  grave." 

"  Yc'll  be  ane  o'  her  English  relations,  I'se  warrant,"  said  the  hoary  man 
of  skull  A ;  "  I  hae  heard  she  married  far  below  her  station ;  it  was  very 
right  to  let  her  bite  on  the  bridle  when  she  was  living,  and  it's  very  right  to 
gie  her  a  decent  burial  now  she's  dead,  for  that's  a  matter  o'  credit  to  your- 
sell  rather  than  to  her.  Folk  may  lot  their  kindred  shifl  for  themselU  when 
they  aro  alive,  and  can  bear  the  burden  of  their  ain  misdoings ;  bat  it's  an 
unnatural  thing  to  let  them  be  buried  like  dogs,  when  a'  the  dzscredit  gangp 
to  the  kindred — what  kens  the  dead  corpse  aboat  it?" 

"  Y'^ou  would  not  have  people  neglect  their  relations  on  a  bridal  occosioii 
neither?"  said  Kavenswoiod,  who  was  amused  with  the  professional  fimitae 
tion.of  the  grave-digger's  philanthropy. 

The  old  man  cast  up  his  sharp  grey  eyes  vrith  a  shrewd  smile,  M  if  lie 
understood  the  jest,  but  instantly  continued,  with  his  former  ^rarity, — 
"  Bridals — wha  wad  neglect  bridals,  that  had  ony  regard  for  plenishing  thfl  * 
^arth  ?    To  he  Bare,  thej  suld  be  celebrated  wiUi  all  manner  of  good  cpmTi  « 
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and  meeting  of  friends,  and  mnsical  instmmcnts,  harp,  sackbot,  and  psal- 
tery ;  or  gudo  fiddle  and  pipes,  when  these  auld-warld  instruments  of  mclodj 
are  hard  to  bo  compassea/^ 

"The  presence  of  tlie  fiddle,  I  daresay,"  replied  Rarenswood,  "would 
atone  for  the  absence  of  all  others." 

The  sexton  again  looked  sharply  at  him,  as  he  answered,  "  Nao  doubt  — 
nae  doubt — if  it  were  woel  played ; — ^but  yonder,"  he  said,  as  if  to  change 
the  discourse,  "  is  Ilolbert  Gray's  lang  hamc,  that  yo  were  speering  ^ftor, 

ilust  the  third  bourock  beyond  the  mucklo  through-stane  that  stands  on  sax 
cga  yonder,  abuno  some  ane  of  the  Kavcnswouds;  for  there  is  mony  of 
their  kin  and  followers  here,  deil  lift  them  I  though  it  isna  just  their  main 
burial-place." 

"  They  arc  no  favourites,  then,  of  ypurs,  these  Rarenswoods  ?"  said  the 
Master,  not  much  pleased  with  the  passing  benediction  which  was  thus 
bestowed  on  his  family  and  name. 

•*  I  kenna  wha  sum  favour  them,"  said  the  grave-dio:gcr ;  **  when  thejr 
had  lands  and  power,  they  were  ill  guides  of  tiicm  baitn,  and  now  their 
head's  down,  there's  foAV  care  how  lang  they  may  be  of  lifting  it  again." 

"  Indeed  1"  said  Ravenswood;  "  I  never  heara  that  this  unhappy  family 
deserved  ill-will  at  the  hands  of  their  country.  I  grant  their  poverty  —  if 
that  renders  them  contemptible." 

"  It  will  gang  a  far  way  till't,"  said  the  sexton  of  Hermitage,  "  ye  may 
tak  my  word  for  that — at  least,  I  ken  naething  else  that  suld  niak  myself 
contemptiblo,  and  folk  are  far  frae  respecting  me  as  they  wnd  do  if  I  Jived 
in  a  twa-lofted  sclated  house.  But  as  for  the  Ravens  woods,  I  hoe  seen  three 
generations  of  them,  deil  ane  to  mend  other." 

"  I  thought  they  had  enjoyed  a  fair  character  in  the  country,"  said  their 
descendant. 

"  Character  1  0,  ye  see,  sir,"  said  the  sexton,  "  as  for  the  a  old  gu  de-sire 
body  of  a  lord,  I  lived  on  liis  land  when  I  w:i8  a  swanking  young  chield, 
and  could  hao  blawn  the  trumpet  wi'  ony  body,  for  I  had  wincl  cneugh  then 
—and  touching  Uiis  trumpeter  Marine  that  I  have  heard  play  afoi*c  the  Lairds 
of  the  Circuit,  I  wad  hao  made  nae  mair  o'  him  than  of  a  bairn  and  a 
bawbee  whistle — I  defy  him  to  hae  [>layed  *  Boot  and  saddle,'  or  *  Ilorso  and 
away,'  or  'Gallants,  come  trot,'  wi'  me  —  he  hadna  the  tones." 

"But  what  is  all  this  to  old  Lord  Ravcnswood,  my  friend?"  said  the 
Master,  who,  with  an  anxiety  not  unnatural  in  his  circumstances,  was 
desirous  of  prosecuting  the  musician's  first  topic — **  What  had  his  memory 
to  do  with  the  degeneracy  of  the  trumpet  music  ?" 

"Just  this,  sir,"  answered  the  sexton,  "that  I  lost  my  wind  in  his  ser- 
vice. Ye  see  I  was  trumpeter  at  the  castle,  and  had  allowance  for  blawing 
at  break  of  day,  and  at  dinner-time,  and  other  whiles  when  there  was  com- 
pany about,  and  it  pleaifcd  my  lord ;  and  when  ho  raised  his  militia  to  caper 
awa  to  Bothwell  Brigg  against  the  wrang-hcaded  wastland  whigs,  I  behoved, 
leason  or  nane,  to  munt  a  horse  and  caper  awa  wi'  them." 

"  And  very  reasonable,"  said  Ravcnswood ;  " you  were  his  senant  and 
Tassal." 

"Servitor,  say  ye?"  replied  the  sexton,  "and  so  I  was  —  but  it  was  to 
blaw  folk  to  their  warm  dinner,  or  at  the  warst  to  a  decent  kirkyard,  and 
no  to  skirl  them  awa  to  a  bluidy  brae  side,  where  there  was  deil  a  1)edraal 
but  the  hooded  craw.  But  bide  ye  —  ve  shall  hear  what  cam  o't,  and  how 
far  I  am  bund  to  be  bedesman  to  the  Kavenswoods. — Till't,  ye  see,  we  gaed 
on  a  braw  simmer  morning,  twenty-fourth  of  June,  saxtcen  hundred  and 


and  we  horsemen  were  ordered  down  to  cross  at  the  ford^ — IVdidub 
a'  times,  let  abc  when  lUere^a  \)[ko^»Miii«  (A  ^tv&»^  \&K^  ^(& 


....-  ."-jiMrr,     ^■Jll•.l  Kavonswooil. 

'*  Sliort  I  —  1  IiikI  like  1<»  li;i<^  bocii  cut  short  iiivscll, 
vmith,  as   S\rii>tur«'  savs  ;  jiiul  tliul's  th<;  vorv  tiling 
\V(  (1 1  ill  to  ilio  w'Atcr  wo  behoved  a'  to  splash,  heels 
— ae  h()r&e  driving  on  anithcr,  as  is  the  way  of  brute  b« 
hoe  as  littlo  sonsc,  —  tho  very  bushes  on  tho  ithcr  side 
flushes  of  tho  whig  fpxuB ;  and  my  horse  had  just  taer 
blackavised  wcstland  carlo  —  I  wad  mind  the  faco  o'  1 
yet — an  eo  like  a  wild  falcon's,  and  a  beard  as  broad  a* 
the  end  o'  his  lang  black  gun  within  a  quarter's  len^h 
grace  o'  Mercy,  the  horse  swarved  round,  and  I  fell  al 
tiie  ball  whistled  by  at  the  tithcr,  and  the  fell  auld  lord 
a  swauk  wi'  his  broad^sword  that  he  made  two  pieces  o' 
fell  the  lurdane  wi'  a'  his  bowk  abune  me/' 

"  You  were  rather  obliged  to  the  old  lord,  I  think/'  st 

'*Was  I?  my  sartiel  first  for  bringing  me  into  jeopo 
I  —  and  then  for  whoml|ng  a  chield  on  tho  tap  o'  me, 
wind  out  of  my  body?  —  I  hao  been  short-breathed  ovei 
gang  twenty  yards  without  peghing  like  a  miller's  aiver. 

**  xou  lost,  then,  your  place  as  trumpeter  ?"  said  llavei 

"Lost  it?  to  bo  sure  1  lost  it,"  replied  the  sexton,  " 
played  pew  upon  a  dry  humlock ;  —  but  I  might  hae  dun 
I  keepit  the  wage  and  the  freo  house,  and  litUo  to  do  but 
to  them,  but  for  Allan,  last  Lord  Ravenswood,  that  was 
his  father  was." 

"  AVhat,"  said  the  Master,  "  did  my  father  —  I  mean,  < 
— tliis  last  Lord  Ravenswood,  deprive  you  of  what  the  b( 
allowed  you  ?" 

**  Ay,  troth  did  he,"  answered  the  old  man ;  ''  f(»r  ho  h 
to  the  do^,  and  let  in  this  Sir  William  Ashton  on  us,  tha 
fur  naethmg,  and  juat  removed  mo  and  a'  the  puir  crcat 
and  soup  in  the  castle,  and  o  ^^^^^  * —  • 
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"  Indeed  T"  nid  KavenBirood ;  "  irhj  should  joix  suppose  so  T" 

"  They  Btt^  he  is  about  to  marry  the  dnugbtcr  of  Lciidj  Asliton ;  and  let 
ha  leddjsbip  get  his  head  ance  undnr  her  oiter,  and  see  jou  if  she  ninna 
cie  his  neck  a  tbraw.  Sorm  »  bit,  if  I  vcru  him — Let  her  alanc  fur  Land- 
ing a'  thing  ia  hct  irnti.T  tbnt  drairs  near  her  —  aae  t)ie  warst  wish  I  nhall 
wish  the  l:ul  is,  tliat  he  mnv  tnhc  hi«  ain  creditable  gate  o't.  and  allj  himsell 
wi'  his  fallicr's  cnemiiM.  tiint  liavc  taken  liis  broud  lands  and  aij  hoaaj 
bailjard  from  the  lawful  owners  thereof." 

Cervantes  acutely  remnrks,  that  flattery  is  pleaning  even  from  the  mouth 
of  a  madman ;  aod  cenaure,  as  well  as  praise,  often  affects  uii,  while  wa 
despiso  the  opinions  and  motives  on  which  it  is  founded  and  cipreHsed. 
RaTenswood,  abruptly  ruitemling  his  command  that  Alice's  funeral  should 
be  attended  to,  flung  away  from  the  sexton,  under  the  painful  impression 
that  the  great,  as  well  as  tlic  small  vulgar,  would  think  of  his  engagement 
with  Lucy  like  this  ignorant  and  selSsb  peasant. 

"  And  I  have  sttmped  to  subject  myself  to  these  calumnies,  and  am  ro> 
jected  notwithstanding !  Lucy,  your  faith  must ))«  true  and  perfucl  as  tha 
diamond,  to  compensate  for  tho  dishonour  which  men's  opinions,  and  the 
conduct  of  jfour  mother,  attach  to  the  heir  of  Ravcnswuod  [" 

As  he  raised  his  eyes,  ho  beheld  tho  Martinis  of  A ,  who,  having 

Arrived  at  the  Tod's-hole,  had  walked  forth  to  look  for  his  kinsman. 

After  mutual  greetings,  he  made  some  ajwjlogy  to  tho  Muster  for  not 
eoming  forward  on  tho  preceding  evening.  "  It  was  his  wish,"  he  said,  "  to 
have  done  so,  hut  he  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  sumo  matters  which 
indncod  him  to  delay  his  purpose.  I  find,"  he  pnieecded,  "  there  baa 
been  a  love  affair  here,  kinsman ;  and  though  I  mi^ht  Uiime  you  fur  not 
having  communicated  with  me,  aa  being  in  some  degree  the  cbief  of  yonr 

"With  your  lordship's  (lemiisnion,"  said  Itavenswiiod.  "I  am  deeuly 
grateful  for  the  interest  you  are  pleased  to  take  in  mo — but  I  am  tlic  chief 
and  head  of  my  family." 

"I  know  it  —  1  know  it,"  said  the  Marquis;  "in  a  striet  hcrnldie  and 
genealogical  sense,  ruu  cert.iinly  are  so  —  what  I  mean  is,  that  being  in 
•ume  measure  under  my  guardianship " 

"  I  must  take  tho  liberty  to  say,  mv  lord,"  answered  Bavenswood  —  and 
the  tone  in  which  he  interrupted  the  ^lareiuis  boded  no  lonj;  duration  to  the 
friendship  af  tho  nublo  relatires,  when  he  himself  was  interrupted  by  the 
little  sexton,  who  came  puffing  after  them,  to  ask  *'  if  their  honours  would 
choose  music  at  the  change-house  to  make  up  for  short  cheer." 

"  Wo  want  no  music,"  said  the  Master  abruptly. 

"Your  honour  disna  ken  what  yo're  refusing,  then,"  said  tho  fiddler, 
with  the  impertinent  freedom  of  h'is  profession.  "  I  can  play  '  Wilt  thou 
do't  again,'  and  '  the  Auld  Man'a  Mear's  Lead,'  sax  times  better  than  o*er 
Pattie  ilimie.     I'll  get  my  fiddle  in  the  turning  of  a  coffin-«rew." 

"  Take  yonrsclf  away,  sir,"  said  the  Mnrqnis. 

"  And  if  your  honour  be  a  north-country  gentleman,"  said  the  penevep- 
ing  minstrel,  "  whilk  I  wad  judge  from  your  tongue,  I  ei 
Ciish.'  and  '  Mullin  Dhu,'  and  '  the  Cummers  of  Athnle.' 

"Take  yourself  away,  friend;  you  interrupt 

"Or  if,  under  your  hononr's  favour,  yo  should  hopi«>n  .-   _.  . 
honest,  I  eon  play"  (this  in  a  low  and  confldeatiiil  tune.)  " '  KilUi 
and  'the  King  shall  hao  his  ain,'  and  'the Auld  StowMta' 
and  the  wife  at  the  chango-honse  is  a  decent  discreet  '    ' 
nor  enres  what  toasts  aro  druckon,  and  what  U.v* 
— shfl'i  dpuf  to  a'  thing  but  the  clink  o*  the  wll-^r." 

Tho  Marquis,  who  was  sometime*  anapMtad  of  .Jtux)\ 
help  laughing  as  he  throw  the  fellow  a  dollar,  and  bid  " 
■errant*  if  he  had  a  nuaAt  ~ 
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"  Aweol,  gentlemen/'  said  he,  "  I  am  wishing  your  hononrs  gude-day  — 
I'll  be  a'  the  better  of  the  dollar,  and  yo'll  be  the  waur  of  wanting  the 
music,  I'so  tell  ye.  But  I'se  gang  hame,  and  finish  the  grave  in  the 
tuning  o'  a  fiddle-string,  lay  by  my  spade,  and  then  get  my  tother  bread- 
winner, and  awa  to  your  folk,  and  see  if  they  hae  better  lugs  than  their 
masters." 


^A/^\AAA«V%MA^MAAAA/V/NA/V%^/\^M^^\A/V%^/VAAAAA/\AA/>A/NA>%^ 


Cliii]tttt  tjit  €intotti-/ift|r. 


Trae  lov«,  aa  thoa  b«  tnie, 
Tbou  hast  im  kittle  put  to  plajr; 

For  fortttM,  flMhioa,  fencr,  and  Uioa, 
Maan  stiive  for  maoy  a  day. 

IVo  kend  by  mony  a  fkiend*t  talo. 
Far  better  by  thia  heart  of  nine. 

What  time  and  chanfe  of  fanqr  avail 
A  true-love  knot  to  untwine. 

IIxifiuBUOUsr. 


**  I  WISHED  to  tell  you,  my  good  kinsman,''  said  the  Marquis, ''  now  that 
we  are  quit  of  that  impertinent  fiddler,  that  I  had  tried  to  discuss  this  love 
affair  of  yours  with  Sir  William  Ashton's  daughter.  I  never  saw  the  youn^ 
lady  but  for  a  few  minutes  to-day ;  so,  beine  a  stranger  to  her  personal 
merits,  I  pay  a  compliment  to  you,  and  offer  her  no  offence,  in  saying  you 
might  do  oetter." 

"  My  lord,  I  am  much  indebted  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  my 
affairs,"  said  Ravenswood.  "  I  did  not  intend  to  have  troubled  you  in  any 
matter  concerning  Miss  Ash  ton.  As  my  engagement  with  that  young  lady 
has  reached  your  lordship,  I  can  only  say,  that  you  must  necessarily  suppose 
that  I  was  aware  of  the  objections  to  my  marrying  into  her  fathers  family, 
and  of  course  must  have  been  comnletely  satisfied  with  the  reasons  by  which 
these  objections  are  overbalancea,  since  I  have  proceeded  so  far  in  the 
matter." 

"  Nay,  Master,  if  you  had  heard  me  ou^"  said  his  noble  relation,  "  you 
might  have  spared  that  observation ;  for  without  questioning  that  you  had 
reasons  whica  seemed  to  you  to  counterbalance  every  other  obstacle,  I  set 
myself,  by  every  means  that  it  became  me  to  use  towards  the  Ashtons,  to 
persuade  them  to  meet  your  views." 

'*  I  am  obliged  to  your  lordship  for  your  unsolicited  intercession,"  said 
Ravenswood ;  ''  especially  as  I  am  sure  your  lordship  would  never  carry  it 
beyond  the  bounds  which  it  became  me  to  use." 

"  Of  that,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  you  may  be  confident ;  I  myself  felt  the 
delicacy  of  the  matter  too  much  to  place  a  gentleman  nearly  connected  with 
my  house  in  a  degrading  or  dubious  situation  with  these  Ashtons.  Bat  I 
pointed  out  all  the  advantages  of  their  manrine  their  daughter  into  a  houM 
80  honourable,  and  so  nearly  related  with  the  first  in  Scotland ;  I  explained 
the  exact  decree  of  relationship  in  which  the  Ravenswoods  stand  to  otiP> 
selves ;  and  I  even  hinted  how  political  matters  were  like  to  tarn,  and  whttt 
cards  would  be  trumps  next  Parliament  I  said  I  regarded  yoa  as  a  8on<^ 
or  a  nephew,  or  so — rather  than  as  a  more  distant  relation ;  and  that  I 
made  your  affair  entirely  my  own." 

**  And  what  was  the  issue  of  your  lordship's  explanation  7"  said  Sftfent- 
wood,  in  some  doubt  wf^ther  ho  should  resent  or  express  gratitade  &r  hit 
interference. 

Wbj,  tho  Lord  Eeep^  would  have  listened  to  reason,''  said  the 


« 
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qaia ;  "  ho  is  -athcr  unwilling  to  leave  his  plune.  -which,  in  the  present  view 
of  a  change,  must  be  Ttirnted :  and  to  taj  truth,  he  seemed  to  have  a  liking 
for  you,  and  to  be  Bensiblc  of  tho  general  ndvanlagcs  ti  be  ntbuned  bj  suca 
a  mntch.     Bat  his  lady,  who  in  tdnKue  of  the  trump,  Mtint^r, " 

"What  otladj  Ashton,  my  lord  ?"  said  llnvenswood ;  "  lot  mo  kiioir  the 
iiBue  of  tills  extraordinary  conference  —  I  enn  )>eitr  it." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,  kinsman,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  for  I  am  onhamed  to 
tetl  you  half  what  she  snid.  It  is  enough  —  her  mind  is  mode  up  —  and 
the  mistTess  of  a  firjt-rnto  hoonling-si-hoiil  rould  not  hnTo  rejected  with 
more  haughty  indifference  the  Huit  of  a  half-pny  Irish  officer,  hesccrhing 
permission  to  wait  upon  tho  hciroiis  of  u  West  India  planter,  thiui  I<ady 
Ashton  spumed  every  proposal  of  mediation  which  It  could  nt  all  become 
me  to  offer  in  bchcdf  of  tou,  nij  good  kinsman.  I  cannot  picss  what  she 
means.  A  more  honourable  connection  she  could  not  form,  that's  ecrtiin. 
As  for  money  and  land,  that  used  to  bo  her  buskind's  business  rather  than 
hers ;  I  really  think  she  hates  you  for  baring  the  rank  whii;li  her  husband 
has  not,  and  perhaps  for  not  having  the  l.-inds  that  her  goodman  bns.  But 
I  should  only  vex  you  to  say  mora  about  it  —  here  we  ore  at  the  chango- 

Tho  Master  of  Bavenswood  pauied  ns  he  entered  the  cottage,  whieh  reeked 
through  all  its  crevices,  and  tiiey  were  not  a  few,  frdm  tho  eicrtions  of  the 
Hnrquis's  tmvelting-eooks  to  supply  good  cheer,  and  spread,  as  it  were,  A 
table  in  tho  wildeme.fls. 

"  My  Lord  Mnrquis,"  said  HnvenswooJ.  "  I  already  mentioned  that  acci- 
dent has  put  your  lordship  in  possession  of  a  secret  which,  with  niy  consent, 
ihould  have  remained  one  even  to  you,  my  kinsman,  for  some  time.  Since 
the  secret  was  to  pnrt  from  my  own  ciistudy,  and  that  of  the  only  person 
besides  who  was  interealed  in  it,  I  am  not  sorry  it  should  have  reneiied  your 
lonlship's  ear*,  as  being  fully  aware  that  you  aie  my  noble  kinsman  and 
friend. 

"  You  may  believe  it  is  safelvlodgcdwith  me,  Master  ofRavenswood,"  said 
tiie  Marquis ;  "  but  I  should  fikc  well  to  hear  you  say,  that  you  renounced 
the  idoa  of  an  alliance  which  you  cau  hardly  pursue  without  a  cerltuD 
degree  of  degradation." 

"  Of  that,  my  lord,  I  shall  judge,"  answered  Ravcnswood,  "  and  I  hope 
with  delicacy  as  sensitive  as  any  of  my  friends.  Bnt  I  have  no  engagement 
with  Sir  William  and  Ladv  Ashton.  It  is  with  Miss  Ashton  alone  that  I 
have  entered  upon  the  subject,  and  my  conduct  in  tho  matter  shall  be 
entirely  ruled  by  hers.  If  she  continues  to  prefer  mo  in  my  poverty  to  the 
wealthier  suitors  whom  her  friends  recommend,  I  may  well  make  tome 
uorifice  to  her  sincere  off'ection  —  I  may  well  surrender  to  her  the  leM 
tangible  and  less  palpable  advantages  of  birth,  and  the  deep-rooted  prqjn- 
dicDs  of  family  hatred.  If  Miss  Lucy  Ashton  should  change  her  mind  on 
a  subject  of  such  delicacy,  I  trust  my  frieoda  will  be  silent  on  my  disappoInV 
meot,  and  I  shall  know  how  to  make  my  enemies  so." 

"Spoke  like  a  gallant  young  nobleman,"  said  theMarquin;  "  for  ray  part 
I  have  that  regard  for  you,  that  I  should  be  sorrr  the  tlTiiij;  wont  on.  Thi« 
Sir  William  Ashton  was  a  pretty  enough  pettifoggiDR  kind  of  a  lawjtt 
twenty  years  ago,  and  betwixt  battling  at  tho  bar  and  leadina  '"  "— ^ 
mittees  of  Parliament,  he  has  got  well  on — the  D&rien  mntter  lent  b! 
for  he  hud  good  intelligence  and  sound  riewa,  and  wld  out  tn  ti^ 

the  best  work  is  had  out  of  him.     No  government  will  trt«  V ' 

or  ratlier  his  wife's,  extravagant  valuation ;  and  betirixt "    ' 
her  insolence,  fram  all  I  can  guess,  ho  will  ontdt  Us  a 
cheap  when  no  one  will  bid  for  him.     I  BaTnoUtiBgof  M 
assure  you  a  connexion  with  her  father  irill  beariUMr  WM-. 
beyond  that  part  of  your  fatbcr'a  spt^ls  whiob  ha  mkjltav 
diogorge  by  way  of  tochor-good —  ud  tik*  m^  iniA  %^ 
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moro  if  you  bare  spirit  to  bell  tbe  cat  with  him  in  tbe  House  of  Poen.^- 
And  I  will  bo  tbe  man,  cousin/'  continued  bis  lordship,  ''  will  course  the 
fox  for  yuu,  and  make  him  rue  the  day  that  ever  he  refused  a  composition 
too  honourable  for  him,  and  proposed  by  me  on  the  behalf  of  a  kinsman.'' 

There  was  something  in  all  this,  that,  as  it  were,  overshot  the  mark. 
Havens  wood  couhl  not  disguise  from  himself  that  his  noble  kinsman  had 
more  reasons  for  taking  oflbnco  at  the  reception  of  his  suit,  than  regarded 
his  interest  and  honour,  yet  he  could  neither  complain  nor  be  surprised  that 
it  should  be  so.  lie  contented  himself  therefore  with  repeating,  that  bis 
attachment  was  to  Miss  Ash  ton  personally ;  that  ho  desired  neitber  wealth 
nor  aggrandizement  from  her  father's  means  and  influence ;  and  that  no- 
thing should  prevent  his. keeping  his  engagement,  excepting  her  own  express 
desire  that  it  should  be  relinquished — and  he  requesteu  as  a  favour  that  the 
matter  might  bo  no  more  mentioned  betwixt  them  at  present,  assuring  the 

Marquis  of  A that  he  should  be  his  coufidant  in  its  progress  or  its 

interruption. 

The  Marquis  soon  had  moro  agreeable,  as  well  as  more  interesting  sub- 
jects on  which  to  converse.  A  foot-post,  who  had  followed  him  from  Edin- 
burgh to  llavenswood  Castle,  and  had  traced  bis  Fteps  to  the  Tod's-hole, 
brought  liim  a  packet  laden  with  good  news.  Tbe  political  calculations  uf 
the  Marquis  had  proved  just,  both  in  London  and  at  Edinburgh,  and  he  saw 
almost  within  his  grasp  the  pre-eminence  for  which  he  had  panted. — The 
refreshments  which  the  servants  bad  prepared  were  now  nut  on  the  table, 
and  an  epicure  would  perhaps  have  enjoyed  them  with  aduitional  zest,  from 
the  contrast  which  sucn  faro  afforded  to  the  miserable  cabin  in  which  it  was 
served  up. 

The  turn  of  conversation  corresponded  with  and  added  to  the  social  feel- 
ings of  the  company.  The  Marquis  expanded  with  pleasure  on  tho  power 
"which  probable  incidents  were  likely  to  assign  to  him,  and  on  tho  use 
which  he  hoped  to  make  of  it  in  serving  his  kinsman  llavenswood.  Kavcns- 
wood  could  but  repeat  the  gratitude  which  he  really  felt,  even  when  he  con- 
sidered the  topic  as  too  long  dwelt  upon.  The  wine  was  excellent,  notwith- 
standing its  having  boen  Drought  m  a  runlet  from  Edinburgh ;  and  tho 
habits  of  the  Marquis,  when  engaged  with  such  good  cheer,  were  somewhat 
sedentary.  And  so  it  fell  out  that  they  delayed  their  journey  two  hours 
later  than  was  their  original  purpose. 

"  But  what  of  that,  my  good  young  friend  ?"  said  the  Marquis ;  "  your 
Castle  of  Wolfs  Crag  is  but  at  five  or  six  miles'  distance,  and  will  olford 

tho  same  hospitality  to  your  kinsman  of  A that  it  gave  to  this  some  Sir 

"William  Ashton." 

"  Sir  William  took  tho  castle  by  storm,"  said  Ravcnswood,  *'  and,  like 
many  a  victor,  liad  little  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  his  conquest." 

"  Well,  well !"  said  Lord  A ,  whoso  di^ty  was  something  relaxed  by 

the  wine  he  had  drunl^, — "  I  see  I  must  bribe  you  to  harbour  me — Come, 
pledge  mo  in  a  bumper  health  to  the  last  young  lady  that  slept  at  Wolf's 
Crag,  and  liked  her  quarters. — My  bones  are  not  so  tender  as  hers,  and  I 
am  resolved  to  occupy  her  apartment  to-night,  that  I  may  judge  how  hard 
the  couch  is  that  love  can  soften." 

"  Your  lordship  may  choose  what  penance  you  please,"  said  RaTenswood; 
"  but  I  assure  you,  I  should  expect  my  old  sor^'ont  to  hang  himself,  or  throw 
himself  from  the  battlements,  uiould  your  lordship  visit  him  so  unezpeob- 
ediy — I  do  assure  you,  we  are  totally  and  literally  unprovided." 

But  his  declaration  only  brought  from  his  noble  patron  an  assnnnoe  of 
his  own  total  indifference  as  to  every  species  of  accommodation,  ud  his 
determination  to  see  the  Tower  of  WolPs  Crag.  His  ancestor,  he  Mud,  had 
been  feasted  there,  when  he  wont  forward  with  tho  then  Lord  Ravenswood 
to  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden,  in  which  they  both  fell.  Thus  hard  presiedt 
the  Master  offered  to  ride  forward  to  get  matters  put  in  such  pxepumon  m 
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time  and  circumstances  admitted;  but  the  Maniuis  protested  his  kinsman 
must  afford  him  his  company,  and  would  only  consent  that  an  avant-courier 
should  carry  to  the  destined  seneschal,  Caleb  Balderston,  the  unexpected 
news  of  this  iuTa-ion. 

The  Master  of  Ravenswood  soon  after  accompanied  the  Marquis  in  his 
carriage,  as  the  latter  had  proposed ;  and  when  thev  became  better  ac- 
quainted in  the  progress  of  the  journey,  his  mAAc  relation  explained  the 
very  liberal  views  which  he  entertained  for  his  relation's  pri-ferment,  in  case 
of  the  success  of  his  own  political  schemes.  They  related  to  a  secret,  and 
highly  important  commission  beyond  sea,  which  could  only  bo  intrusted  to 
a  person  of  rank,  and  talent,  and  perfect  confidence,  and  which,  as  it 
required  ereat  trust  and  reliance  on  the  envoy  employed,  could  not  but 
prove  both  honourable  and  advantageous  to  him.  We  need  not  enter  into 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  this  commission  farther  than  to  acquaint  our 
readers  that  the  charge  was  in  prospect  highly  acceptable  to  the  Master  of 
Ravenswood,  who  hailed  with  pleasure  the  hope  of  emerging  from  his 
present  state  of  indigence  and  inaction,  into  independence  and  honourable 
exertion.  While  he  listened  thus  eagerly  to  the  details  with  which  the 
Marquis  now  thought  it  necessary  to  intrust  him,  the  messenger  who  had 
been  despatched  to  the  tower  of  Wolfs  Cra<j,  returned  with  Caleb  Balder- 
ston's  humble  duty,  and  an  assurance  that  '*  a'  should  be  in  seemly  order, 
sic  as  the  hurry  of  time  permitted,  to  receive  their  lordships  as  it  be- 
hoved." 

Ravenswood  was  too  well  accustomed  to  his  seneschars  mode  of  acting 
and  speaking,  to  hope  much  from  this  confident  assurance,  lie  knew  that 
Caleb  acted  upon  the  principle  of  the  Spanish  generals,  in  the  campaign  of 
■  -  —,  who,  much  to  the  perplexity  oi  the  Prince  of  Orange,  their  com- 
mander-in-chief, used  to  report  their  troops  as  full  in  number,  and  pos- 
sessed of  all  necessary  points  of  equipment,  not  considering  it  consistent 
vith  their  dignity,  or  the  honour  of  Spaiu,  to  confess  any  deficiency  either 
in  men  or  munition,  until  the  want  of  both  was  unavoidably  discovered  in 
the  day  of  battle.  Accordinj'ly,  Ravenswood  thought  it  necessary  to  give 
the  Marquis  some  hint,  that  tlie  fair  assurance  which  they  had  just  received 
from  Caleb,  did  not  by  any  means  insure  them  against  a  very  indifferent 
reception. 

"  You  do  yourself  injustice,  Master,"  said  the  Marfjuis,  "  or  you  wish  to 
surprise  mo  ajjreeably.  From  this  window  I  see  a  great  light  in  the  direc- 
tion where,  if  I  remember  aright.  Wolfs  Crag  lies;  and,  to  judge  from  the 
splendour  which  the  old  Tower  sheds  around  it,  the  preparations  for  our 
reception  must  be  of  no  ordinary  description.    I  remember  your  father 

Sutting  the  same  deception  on  me,  when  we  went  to  tho  Tower  for  a  few 
ays'  hawking,  al)out  twenty  years'  since,  and  yet  we  spent  our  time  as 
jollily  at  AVolrs  Crag,  as  we  could  have  done  at  my  own  hunting  seat  at 

"  Your  lordship,  I  fear,  will  experience  that  the  faculty  of  the  present 
proprietr)r  to  entertain  his  friends  is  greatly  abridged,"  said  Ravenswood ; 
"  tho  will,  I  need  hardly  say,  remains  the  same.  But  I  am  oa  much  at  ft 
loss  as  your  lordship  to  account  for  so  strone  and  brilliant  a  light  as  is  now 
al)ove  Wolfs  Crag, — the  windows  of  tho  Tower  are  few  and  narrow,  vid 
those  of  tho  lower  story  are  hidden  from  ns  by  the  walls  of  the  ooort.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  any  illumination  of  an  ordinary  natnre  oonld  ^~' 
such  a  blaze  of  light." 

The  niystcry  was  soon  explained;  for  the  cavaleade 
halted,  and  the  voice  of  Caleb  Balderston  was  heard  at  the 
exclaiming,  in  accents  broken  by  grief  and  fear,  "Och^ 
my  gude  lords  —  Och,  baud  to  the  risht  1 — Wolfs  Cng 
and  ha' — a'  the  rich  plenishing  outside  and  inside-^^tht 
tnres,  tapestries,  needle-wark,  han^gi,  «3i(V  cAViot 
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Llccze,  08  if  they  were  nae  mair  than  sae  mony  peats,  or  as  muckle  peaa 
Btrae?  Ilaud  to  the  right,  ffcntlomon,  I  implore  ye  —  there  is  eomo  ema' 
provision  makins  at  Lucky  Sma' trash's  —  but  0,  wae  for  this  night,  and 
wae  for  me  that  Rves  to  see  it !" 

Kavenswood  was  at  first  stunned  by  this  now  and  unexpected  calamitv  ; 
but  after  a  moment's  recollection,  ho  sprang  from  the  carriage,  and  hastily 
bidding  his  noble  kinsman  good-night,  was  about  to  ascend  the  hill  towards 
the  castle,  the  broad  and  full  conflagration  of  which  now  flung  forth  a  high 
column  of  red  light,  that  flickered  far  to  seaward  upon  the  £ishing  waves 
of  the  ocean. 

"  Take  a  horse,  Master/'  exclaimed  the  Marquis,  greatly  affected  by  this 
additional  misfortune,  so  unexpectedly  heaped  upon  his  young  protcg^ ; 
"  and  give  me  my  ambling  palfrey ; — and  haste  forward,  you  knaves,  to  see 
what  can  be  done  to  save  tlie  furniture,  or  to  extinguish  the  fire — ride,  you 
knaves,  for  your  lives !" 

The  attendants  bustled  together,  and  began  to  strike  their  horses  with 
the  spur,  and  call  upon  Caleb  to  show  them  the  road.  But  the  voice  of 
that  careful  seneschal  was  heard  above  the  tumult,  "0  stop  —  sirs,  stop  — 
turn  bridle,  for  the  love  of  mercy  —  add  not  loss  of  lives  to  the  loss  of 
warld's  gear  I — Thirty- barrels  of  powther,  landed  out  of  a  Dunkirk  dogger 
in  the  auld  lord's  time  a'  in  the  vau'ts  of  the  auld  tower,  —  the  fire  canua 
be  far  aff  it,  I  trow — Lord's  sake,  to  the  right,  lads — to  the  right — let's  pit 
the  hill  atween  us  and  peril, — a  wap  wi'  a  corner  stane  o'  Wolfs  Crag  wad 
defy  the  doctor  I" 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  this  annunciation  hurried  the  Marquis 
and  his  attendants  into  the  route  which  Caleb  prescribed,  dragging  Ravens- 
wood  along  with  them,  although  there  was  much  in  the  matter  which  he 
could  not  possibly  comprehend.  "  Gunpowder  I"  he  exclaimed,  laying  hold 
of  Caleb,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  escape  from  him,  "  what  gunpowder  ? 
How  any  quantity  of  powder  could  be  in  WolTs  Crag  without  my  know- 
ledge, I  cannot  possibly  comprehend." 

"  But  I  can,''  interrupted  the  Marquis,  whispering  him,  "  I  can  com- 
prehend it  thoroughly  —  for  God's  sake,  ask  him  no  more  questions  at 
present" 

"There  it  is  now,"  said  Caleb,  extricating  himself  from  his  master,  and 
adjusting  his  dress,  "your  honour  will  believe  his  lordship's  honourable 
testimony  —  His  lordship  minds  weel,  how,  in  the  year  that  him  they  ca'd 
King  Willie  died " 

**  Ilush  I  hush,  my  ^ood  friend  1"  said  the  Marquis :  "  I  shall  satisfy  your 
master  upon  that  subject." 

"  And  the  people  at  Woirs-hope" — said  Ravenswood,  "  did  none  of  them 
come  to  your  assistance  before  the  flame  got  so  hi^  V* 

"  Ay  did  they,  mony  ane  of  them,  the  rapscalhons !"  said  Caleb ;  "  bat 
truly  I  was  in  nae  hurry  to  let  them  into  the  Tower,  where  there  were  so 
much  plate  and  valuables." 

"Confound  you  for  an  impudent  liar  I"  said  Ravonswood,  in  imcon« 
troUable  ire,  **  there  was  not  a  sincle  ounce  of       " 

"  Forby,"  said  the  butler,  most  irreverently  raising  hia  voice  to  a  pitch 
which  drowned  his  master's,  "  the  fire  made  fast  on  us,  owins  to  the  store 
of  tapestry  and  carved  timmer  in  the  banqueting  ha',  and  me  loona  nun 
like  scauded  rats  sae  sune  as  they  heard  of  the  gunpouther." 

"  I  do  entreat,"  said  the  Marquis  to  Rayensw^>d,  **  you  will  ask  him  no 
more  questions." 
-  "  Only  one,  my  lord — ^What  has  become  of  poor  Myaie  ?" 

"  Mysie  ?"  said  Caleb,  "  I  had  nae  time  to  look  about  ony  Myaie — ahe'a 
In  the  tower,  I'se  warrant,  biding  her  awful  doom." 
^  "By  Ileayen,"  said  Ravenswood,  "I  do  not  understand  all  thial    The 
life  of  a  fiftithful  old  oreatore  is  at  stake  —  my  lord,  I  will  be  withheld  no 
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lonecr — I  will  nt  least  ride  up,  and  see  whether  the  danger  is  as  imminent 
as  this  old  fool  protends." 

•*  Weel,  then,  as  I  live  by  bread,"  said  Caleb,  "Mysio  is  wcel  and  safe. 
I  saw  her  out  of  the  castlo  before  I  left  it  mysell.  Was  I  ganging  to  forget 
an  auld  fcllow-sciTant  ?" 

What  made  you  tell  mo  the  contrary  this  moment?"  said  his  master. 
Did  I  tell  you  the  contrary?"  said  Caleb;  "then  I  maun  liae  been 
dreaming  surely,  or  this  awsomo  night  has  turned  my  judgment  —  but  safe 
she  is,  and  ne'er  a  living  soul  in  the  castle,  a'  the  better  for  them  —  they 
wad  hao  gotten  an  unco  heezy." 

The  blaster  of  Ravenswood,  upon  this  assurance  being  solemnly  ro- 
iterated,  and  notwithstanding  his  extreme  wish  to  witness  the  last  explosion, 
which  was  to  ruin  to  the  ground  the  mansion  of  his  fathers,  suffered  him- 
self to  be  dragged  onward  towards  the  village  of  Wolfs-hopc,  where  not 
only  the  change-house,  but  that  of  our  well-known  friend  the  cooper,  were 
all  prepared  for  reception  of  himself  and  his  noble  guest,  with  a  liberality 
of  provision  which  roc^uires  some  explanation. 

W'e  omitted  to  mention  in  its  place,  that  Lockhard,  having  fished  out  the 
truth  concerning  the  mode  by  which  Caleb  had  obtained  the  supijlies  for 
his  banquet,  the  Lord  Keeper,  amuso<l  with  the  incident,  and  desirous  at 
the  time  to  gratify  Ravenswood,  had  recommended  the  cooper  of  Wolfs- 
hopo  to  the  official  situation  under  government,  the  prospect  of  which  had 
reconciled  him  to  the  loss  of  his  wild-fowl.  Mr.  Girder's  preferment  had 
occasioned  a  pleasing  surprise  to  ohl  Caleb ;  for  when,  some  days  after  his 
master's  departure,  he  found  himself  absolutely  compelled,  by  some  neces- 
sary business,  to  visit  the  fishing  hamlet,  and  was  gliding  like  a  ghost  past 
the  door  of  the  cooper,  for  fear  of  being  summoned  to  give  some  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  solicitation  in  liis  favour,  or,  more  probably,  that  the 
inmates  micht  upbraid  him  with  the  false  hope  he  had  neld  out  upon  tho 
subject,  he  neard  himself,  not  without  some  apprehension,  summoned  at 
once  in  treble,  tenor,  and  bass,  —  a  trio  performed  by  the  voices  of  Mrs. 
Girder,  old  Dame  Loup-the-dvke,  and  tho  goo<lman  of  "the  dwelling — "Mr. 
Caleb  —  Mr.  Caleb  —  Mr.  Caleb  Baldorston !  I  hope  ye  arena  ganging  dry- 
lipped  by  our  door,  and  we  sac  nuu-klo  indebted  to  you  ?" 

This  might  be  said  ironically  as  well  as  in  earnest.  Caleb  augured  tho 
worst,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  trio  aforesaid,  and  was  moving  doggedly  on, 
his  ancient  castor  pulled  over  his  brows,  and  his  eyes  ]>ent  on  tho  ground, 
as  if  to  count  the  flinty  peb}>les  with  which  the  rude  pathway  was  cause- 
wayed. But  on  a  sudden  he  found  himself  surrounaed  in  his  progress, 
like  a  stately  merchantman  in  tho  Gut  of  Gibraltar  (I  hope  the  ladies  will 
excuse  the  tarpaulin  phrase)  by  throe  Algerine  galleys. 

"Gude  guide  us,  Mr.  Baldcrston  !"  said  ^Irs.  Girder. 

"Wha  wad  hae  thought  it  of  an  auld  and  kend  friend?"  said  the 
mother. 

"And  no  sac  muckle  as  stay  to  receive  our  thanks,"  said  the  cooper 
himself,  "  and  frae  the  like  o'  me  that  seldom  ofifers  them  ?  I  am  sure  I 
hope  there's  nao  ill  seed  sawn  })etween  us,  Mr.  Balderston. — Ony  man  that 
has  said  to  ye,  I  am  no  gratefu'  for  the  situation  of  Queen's  cooper,  let  me 
hao  a  whample  at  him  wi'  mine  eatcho* — that's  a'.  " 

"My  good  friends — my  doar  friemls,"  said  Caleb,  still  doubting  how  tho 
certainty  of  the  matter  might  stand,  "  what  uoeds  a'  this  ceremony? — ane 
tries  to  serve  their  friends,  and  soiurtimoH  they  may  happen  to  prosper, 
and  sometimes  to  misgie — naething  I  care  to  bcYashcd  wi'  less  tlian  thanks 
— I  never  could  bide  them." 

"  Faith,  Mr.  Balderston,  ye  suld  hae  been  fashed  wi*  few  o'  mine,"  said 
the  downright  man  of  staves  and  hoops,  "  if  I  had  only  your  gude-will  to 

*  ANuUce,  adiA. 
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thank  jo  for  —  I  Buld  c'cn  hae  set  the  guse,  and  the  wild  deukes,  and  the 
runlet  of  sav'k,  to  balance  tliat  account.  Gude-will,  maun,  is  a  geizen'd 
tub.  that  bauds  in  nac  liquor  —  but  gude-deed's  like  the  cask,  tight,  round, 
and  sound,  that  will  baud  liquor  for  the  king.'' 

"  Have  yc  no  heard  of  our  letter/'  said  the  mother-in-law,  "  making  our 
John  the  Queen's  cooper  for  certain  ?  —  and  scarce  a  chield  that  had  ever 
hammered  gird  upon  tub  but  was  applying  for  it?" 

"  Have  I  neardi ! !"  said  Caleb,  (wno  now  found  h6w  the  wind  set,)  with 
an  accent  of  excxieding  contempt  at  the  doubt  expressed  —  "  Have  I  heard, 

2uo'  pho!!!*'  —  and  as  ho  spoke,  ho  changed  nis  shambling,  skulking,, 
edging  pace,  into  a  manly  and  authoritative  step,  re-ac\justed  his  cocked 
hat,  and  suficrcd  liis  brow  to  emerge  from  under  it  in  all  the  pride  of  aris- 
tocracy, like  the  sun  from  behind  a  cloud. 

**  To  be  sure  he  canna  but  hae  heard,"  said  the  good  woman. 

"  Aye,  to  be  sure,  it's  impossible  but  I  should,"  said  Caleb ;  "  and  sae  I'll 
be  the  first  to  kiss  ye,  joe,  and  wish  you,  cooper,  much  ioy  of  your  prefer- 
ment, naething  doubting  but  ye  ken  wha  are  your  friends,  and  have  nelped 
ye,  and  can  help  ye.  I  thought  it  right  to  look  a  wee  strange  upon  it  at 
first,"  added  Caleb,  "just  to  see  if  ye  were  made  of  the  right  mettle  —  but 
ye  ring  true,  lad,  ye  ring  true  I" 

So  saving,  with  a  most  lordly  air  he  kissed  the  woman,  and  abandoned 
his  hand,  with  an  air  of  serene  patronage,  to  the  hearty  shake  of  Mr.  Girder's 
horn-hard  palm.  Upon  this  complete,  and  to  Caleb  most  satisfactory,  infor- 
mation, ho  did  not,  it  may  readily  be  believed,  hesitate  to  accept  an  invitar 
tion  to  a  solemn  feast,  to  which  were  invited,  not  only  all  the  nofables  of  the 
village,  but  even  his  ancient  antagonist,  Mr.  Dingwall  himself.  At  this 
festivity  he  was,  of  course,  the  most  welcome  and  most  honoured  guest ; 
and  so  well  did  lie  ply  the  company  with  stories  of  what  he  could  do  with 
his  master,  his  master  with  tlie  Lord  Keeper,  the  Lord  Keeper  with  the 
Council,  and  the  Council  with  the  King,  that  before  the  company  dismissed, 
(which  was,  indeed,  rather  at  an  early  hour  than  a  late  one,)  every  man  of 
note  in  the  village  was  ascending  to  the  top-gallant  of  some  ideal  prefer- 
ment by  the  ladder  of  ropes  which  Caleb  had  presented  to  their  imagina- 
tion. Nav,  the  cunning  butler  regained  in  that  moment,  not  only  all  the 
influence  he  possessed  formerly  over  the  villagers,  when  the  baronial  family 
which  he  served  were  at  the  proudest,  but  acquired  even  an  accession  of 
importance.    The  writer — the  very  attorney  himself — such  is  the  thirst  of 

Sreferment  —  felt  the  force  of  the  attraction,  and  taking  an  opportunitjr  to 
raw  Caleb  into  a  comer,  spoke,  with  affectionate  regret,  of  the  declining 
health  of  the  sheriff-clerk  of  the  county. 

**  An  excellent  man — a  most  valuable  man,  Mr.  Caleb— but  fat  sail  I  say! 

—  we  are  peer  feckless  bodies  —  hero  the  day,  and  awa  by  cock-screech  the 
morn  —  and  if  he  failzies,  there  maun  be  somebody  in  his  place  —  and  gif 
that  yc  could  airt  it  my  way,  I  sail  be  thankful,  man  —  a  gluve  stuffed  wi* 
eowd  nobles  —  an'  hark  ye,  man,  something  canny  till  yoursell  —  and  th« 
AVolfs-hope  carles  to  settle  kindly  wi'  the  blaster  of  Ravenswood — that  ii. 
Lord  Havens  wood  —  God  bless  his  lordship  I" 

A  smile,  and  a  hearty  squeeze  by  the  hand,  was  the  suitable  answer  to 
this  overture — and  Caleb  made  his  escape  from  the  jovial  party,  in  order  to   - 
avoid  committing  himself  by  any  special  promises. 

"  The  Lord  be  gude  to  me,"  said  Caleb,  when  he  found  himself  in  the 
open  air,  and  at  liberty  to  j^^ive  vent  to  the  self-ezultation  with  which  be  was. 
as  it  were,  distended ;  "  did  ever  ony  man  see  sic  a  set  of  green-gaislings  I 

—  the  very  pick-maws  and  solan-geese  outby  yonder  at  the  Bass  hoe  ten 
times  their  sense ! — God,  an  I  had  been  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the 
Estates  o'  Parliament,  they  couldna  hae  boflumm'd  me  mair — and,  to  spook 
Heaven's  truth,  I  could  hardly  hae  beflumm'd  them  neither!  But  the 
writer  —  ha!  ha!  ha!  —  ah,  ha  I  ha!  ha!  meroj  on  me,  that  I  raid  Uto  ia 
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inv  auld  days  to  gio  tho  gang^bv  to  tho  very  writer ! — Sheriff-clerk ! ! ! — But 
I  liao  an  auld  account  to  settle  vri'  the  carle ;  and  to  make  amends  for 
byganes,  the  office  shall  just  cost  him  as  much  time-serving,  as  if  he  wcrt 
to  get  it  in  gudc  earnest  —  of  whilk  there  is  sma'  appearance,  unless  the 
Master  learns  mair  the  ways  of  this  warld,  whilk  it  is  muckle  to  be  doubted 
that  ho  never  will  do/' 


Cljaptrt  \\)t  '(Enijntii-liitli. 

Why  flameii  ynn  fur  unminit  — why  ihctot  to  the  blast 
Those  uinltcni.  like  Htnn  from  the  flmiaincnt  caetf  — 
Tis  the  r'lre-khowir  of  iiiin,  all  dreadfully  dhTcu 
From  lluae  eyry,  thai  beacoas  the  darkness  u(  Heaven. 

Campbell. 

The  circumstances  announced  in  the  conclusion  of  the  last  cjmpter,  will 

account  for  the  ready  and  cheerful  reception  of  the  Marquis  of  A and 

the  Master  of  Raveuswood  in  tho  village  of  AVolf  s-hope.  In  ftu^t,  Caleb 
had  no  sooner  announced  the  conflagration  of  the  tower,  thnn  the  wholo 
hamlet  were  upon  foot  to  hasten  to  extinguish  tho  flames.  And  although 
that  xcalous  adherent  diverted  their  zeal  by  intimating  the  formidable  con- 
tents of  the  subterranean  apartments,  yet  the  chock  only  turned  their  assi- 
duity into  another  direction.  Never  hud  there  l>een  such  slaughtering  of 
capons,  and  fat  geese,  and  barn-door  fowls,  —  never  such  boiling  of  rccsted 
hams, — ^neversuch  making  of  car-cakes  and  sweet  scones,  Selkirk  bannocks, 
cookies,  and  petticoat-tails,  —  delicacies  little  known  to  the  present  genera- 
tion. Never  had  there  been  such  a  tapping  of  barrels,  and  such  uncorking 
of  greybeards,  in  the  village  of  Wulfs-hope.  All  the  inferior  houses  were 
thrown  open  for  the  recejuion  of  the  Marquis's  dependants,  who  came,  it 
was  thought,  as  precursors  of  the  shower  of  prefrTment,  which  hereafter 
was  to  leave  the  rest  of  »Scotland  dry,  in  order  to  distil  its  rich  dews  on  tho 
village  of  AVolTs-hope  under  Lammermoor.  The  minister  put  in  his  claim 
to  have  the  guests  of  distinction  lodged  at  the  Manse,  having  his  eye,  it 
was  thought,  upon  a  noighbouring  preferment,  where  the  incumbent  was 
•ickly ;  but  Mr.  Baldcrston  destined  that  honour  to  the  cooper,  his  wife,  and 
wife's  mother,  who  danced  for  joy  at  the  preference  thus  assigned  them. 

Many  a  beck  and  nmny  a  bow  welcomed  these  noble  guests  to  as  good 
entertainment  as  persons  of  such  rank  could  set  before  such  visitors ;  and 
the  old  dame,  who  had  formerly  lived  in  Kavenswood  castle,  and  knew,  as 
she  said,  tho  ways  of  the  nobility,  was  in  no  whit  wanting  in  arranging 
matters,  as  well  as  circumstances  permitted,  according  to  the  etiquette  of 
the  times.  The  cooper's  house  was  so  roomy,  tliat  each  guest  had  his  sepa- 
rate retiring  room,  to  which  they  were  ushered  with  all  due  ceremony,  while 
tho  plentiful  supper  was  in  the  act  of  being  placed  upon  the  table. 

Ravenswood  no  sooner  found  himself  alone,  than,  impelled  by  a  thousand 
feelings,  he  left  the  apartment,  the  house,  and  the  village,  and  hastily 
retraced  his  steps  to  tho  brow  of  tlie  hill,  which  rose  1)etwixt  the  village, 
and  screened  it  from  the  tower,  in  order  to  view  the  final  fall  of  the  house 
of  his  fathers.  Some  idle  bo^'s  from  the  hamlet  had  taken  tho  same  diroo* 
tion  out  of  curiosity,  having  first  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  conch-and-siz 
and  its  attendants. '  As  they  ran  one  by  one  past  tho  Master,  calling  to  eaoh 
other  to  *'  come  and  see  the  auld  tower  blow  up  in  the  lift  like  the  pMliiM 
of  an  ingan,''  he  could  not  but  feel  himself  mo^cdinti^vs 


thaso  .?re  tlio  sorjs  of  my  father'^  vaa«i\»  "  Va  UAi\ — ^^  ^ 
Vol.  IV, -^n  o2 
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by  law  and  gratitude,  to  follow  our  steps  through  battle,  and  fire,  and  fiood ; 
and  now  the  destruction  of  their  liege-lord's  house,  is  but  a  holiday's  sight 
to  them !" 

These  exasperating  reflections  were  partly  expressed  in  the  acrimony  with 
which  he  exclaimed,  on  feeling  himself  pulled  by  the  cloak, — "What  do 
you  want,  you  dog?" 

**  I  am  a  dog,  and  an  auld  dog  too,"  answered  Caleb,  for  it  was  he  who 
had  taken  the  freedom,  "  and  I  am  like  to  get  a  dog's  wages  —  but  it  does 
not  signification  a  pinch  of  sneeshing,  for  I  am  ower  auld  a  dog  to  learn 
new  tricks,  or  to  follow  a  new  master." 

As  he  spoke,  Ilavenswood  attained  the  ridge  of  the  hill  from  which  Wolf's 
Crag  was  yisiblc ;  the  flames  had  entirely  sunk  down,  and,  to  his  great 
surprise,  there  was  only  a  dusky  reddening  upon  the  clouds  immediately 
over  the  castle,  which  seemed  the  reflection  of  the  embers  of  the  sunken  fire. 

"The  place  cannot  have  blown  up,"  said  the  Master;  **wo  must  have 
heard  the  report  —  if  a  ouarter  of  the  gunpowder  was  there  you  tell  me  of, 
it  would  have  been  heara  twenty  miles  off. ' 

"  It's  very  like  it  wad,"  said  Balderston,  composedly. 

"  Then  the  fire  cannot  have  reached  the  vaults  ?" 

"It's  like  no,"  answered  Caleb,  with  the  same  impenetrable  gravity. 

"  Hark  ye,  Caleb,"  said  his  n^aster,  "  this  grows  a  little  too  much  for  my 
patience.    I  must  go  and  examine  how  matters  stand  at  Wolf's  Crag  myself." 

"  Your  honour  is  ganging  to  gang  nae  sic  gate,"  said  Caleb,  firmly. 

"  And  why  not,"  said  Ilavenswood,  sharply ;  "  who  or  what  shall  prevent 
me  ?" 

"  Even  I  myscll,"  said  Caleb,  with  the  same  determination. 

"  You,  Balderston  I"  replied  the  Master ;  "  you  are  forgetting  yourself,  I 
think." 

"  But  I  think  no,"  said  Balderston ;  "  for  I  can  just  tell  yo  a'  about  the 
castle  on  this  knowe-head  as  wcel  as  if  ye  were  at  it.  Only  dinna  pit  your- 
eell  into  a  kippage,  and  expose  yoursell  before  the  weans,  or  before  the 
Murquia,  when  ye  gang  down  by." 

**  Speak  out,  you  old  fool,"  replied  his  master,  "  and  let  me  know  the  best 
and  the  worst  at  once." 

"  Ou,  the  best  and  the  warst  is,  just  that  the  tower  is  standing  hale  and 
foir,  as  safe  and  as  empty  as  when  ye  left  it." 

•*  Indeed  I  —  and  the  fire?"  said  Ravenswood. 

"  Not  a  gleed  of  fire,  then,  except  the  bit  kindUng  peat,  and  maybe  a 
spunk  in  y^sWs  cutty-pipe,"  replied  Caleb. 

"  But  the  flame !"  demanded  Ravenswood ;  "  the  broad  blaze  which  might 
have  been  seen  ten  miles  off — what  occasioned  that?" 

"  Hout  awa !  it's  an  auld  saying  and  a  true, — 

Littleli  the  liffht 

Will  be  seen  in  a  mirk  night 

A  wheen  fern  and  horse  litter  that  I  fired  in  the  court-yard,  after  sending 
back  the  loun  of  a  footman ;  and,  to  speak  Ilcaven's  truth,  the  next  time 
that  ye  send  or  bring  ony  body  here,  let  them  be  gentles,  allenarly  without 
ony  fremd  servants,  Tike  that  chield  Lockhard,  to  be  gledging  and  gleeing 
a1)out,  and  looking  upon  the  wrang  side  of  ane's  house-keeping,  to  me  dis- 
credit of  the  family,  and  forcing  ane  to  damn  their  souls  wi'  telling  ae  lee 
after  another  faster  than  I  can  count  them  —  I  wad  rather  set  fire  to  the 
tower  in  gude  earnest,  and  bum  it  ower  my  ain  head  into  the  bargain,  or  I 
eee  the  family  dishononrcd  in  the  sort." 

^ "  Upon  my  word,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  by  the  proposal,  Caleb,"  said 

his  master,  scarce  able  to  restrain  his  laughter,  thougti  rather  angry  at  the 

same  time.    **  But  the  gunpowder  ?  —  is  were  such  a  thing  in  the  tower  ?  -— 

The  Marquis  seemed  to  know  of  it." 

"77(0  poutber—hal  hal  ha!— tJie  Marquia— ha!  ha!  ha!"  replied  Caleb; 
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"  if  your  honour  were  to  brain  me,  I  bchooyed  to  laugh*— the  Marquis — the 

Kuther  I  —  was  it  there  ?  ay,  it  was  there.  Did  ho  ken  o't ! — mj  certie  I  the 
arquis  kend  oH,  and  it  was  the  best  o'  the  game ;  for,  when  I  could  not 
pacify  your  honour  wi'  a'  that  I  could  say,  I  aye  threw  out  a  word  mair  about 
the  gunpouthcr,  and  garr'd  the  Marquis  tak  the  job  in  his  ain  hand." 

"But  you  have  not  answered  my  question,"  said  the  Master,  impatiently ; 
**  how  came  the  powder  there,  and  where  is  it  now  ?" 

**  Ou,  it  came  there,  an  ye  maun  needs  ken,"  said  Caleb,  looking  myste- 
riously, and  whispering,  "  when  there  was  like  to  be  a  wee  bit  rising  here ; 
and  the  Marquis,  and  a'  the  great  lords  o'  the  north,  were  a'  in  it,  and  mony 
a  gudely  gun  and  broadsword  were  ferried  owor  frae  Dunkirk  forby  the 
pouther  —  awfu'  wark  wo  had  getting  them  into  the  tower  under  cloud  o' 
night,  for  ye  maun  think  it  wasna  every  body  could  be  trusted  wi'  sic  kittle 
jobs  —  But  if  ye  will  gae  hanie  to  your  supper,  I  will  tell  you  a'  about  it  as 
ye  gang  down." 

"  And  these  wretched  boys,"  said  Ravcnswood,  "  is  it  your  pleasure  they 
are  to  sit  there  all  night  to  wait  for  tho  blowing  up  of  a  tower  that  is  not 
even  on  fire  ?" 

"  Surelv  not,  if  it  is  your  honour's  pleasure  that  they  suld  gang  hame ; 
although,"  added  Caleb,  *'  it  wadna  do  them  a  grain's  damage  —  iTioy  wad 
screigh  less  the  next  day,  and  sleep  the  sounder  at  e'en  — But  just  as  your 
honour  likes." 

Stepping  accordingly  towards  the  urchins  who  manned  the  knolls  near 
which  they  stood,  Caleb  informed  them,  in  an  authoritative  tone,  that  their 

honours  liord  Ravenswood  and  the  J^I arquis  of  A had  given  orders  that 

tho  tower  was  not  to  blow  up  till  next  day  at  noon.  The  boys  dispersed 
upon  this  comfortable  assurance.  One  or  two,  however,  followed  Caleb  for 
more  information,  particularly  the  urchin  whom  he  had  cheated  while 
officiating  as  turnspit,  who  screamed,  "  Mr.  Baldcrston  1  Mr.  Balderston ! 
than  the  castle's  ^ne  out  like  an  auld  wife's  spunk?" 

"To  be  sure  it  is,  callant,"  said  the  butler;  *'  do  you  think  the  castlo  of 
as  great  a  lord  as  Lord  Ravenswood  wad  continue  in  a  bleeze,  and  him 
standing  looking  on  wi'  his  ain  very  ccn  ?  —  It's  aye  right,"  continued  Caleb, 
shaking  off  his  ragged  page,  ana  closing  in  to  his  master,  "  to  train  up 
weans,  as  the  wise  man  says,  in  the  way  they  should  go,  and,  aboon  a',  to 
teach  them  respect  to  their  superiors." 

"  But  all  this  while,  Caleb,  you  have  never  told  me  what  became  of  the 
arms  and  powder,"  said  Ravenswood. 

"Why,  as  for  the  arms,"  said  Caleb,  **  it  was  just  like  the  bairns'  rhyme— 

Some  f^ed  eaut,  aiMl  Rome  med  wnt,  • 

And  fuiue  ffaed  to  Ibe  craw'a  uest: 

And  for  tho  pouther,  I  e'en  changed  it,  as  occasion  served,  with  tho  skippers 
o'  Dutch  luggers  and  French  vessels,  for  gin  and  brandy,  and  it  Herded  the 
house  mony  a  year — a  gudo  swap  too,  between  what  cheereth  the  soul  of 
man  and  that  which  dingcth  it  clean  out  of  his  body ;  forby,  I  kecpit  a 
wheen  pounds  of  it  for  yoursell  when  ye  wanted  to  take  tho  pleasure  o* 
•hooting — whiles,  in  these  latter  duys,  I  wad  hardly  hao  kend  else  whar  to 
get  pouther  for  your  pleasure. — And  now  that  your  anger  is  ower,  sir,  wasna 
that  weel  managed  o  me,  and  arena  you  far  better  sorted  down  yonder,  than 
ye  could  hao  been  in  your  ain  auld  ruins  upby  yonder,  as  the  case  stands 
wi'  us  now  ?  —  tlie  mair's  the  pity." 

"  I  believe  you  may  be  right,  Caleb,  but,  before  burning  down  my  castle, 
either  in  jest  or  in  earnest,"  said  Ravenswood,  "  I  think  I  had  a  right  to  be 
in  the  secret." 

"  Fie  for  shame,  your  honour !"  replied  Caleb ;  "  it  fits  an  auld  carle  like 
Bie  weel  enough  to  tell  loes  for  the  credit  of  the  family,  but  it  wadna  beseem 
tho  like  o'  your  honour's  sell ;  besides,  young  folk  arc  n<i  yid\R\vi>aA— -^^^"^ 
cannot  make  the  nuiist  of  a  bit  figmexkt,    "X^w?  ^3sva  ^^ — Ssiit  ^%aft>X^iw»^ 


.....M...  1  -»ii.  UK. II  mv,  >;i\>  1 ;  wim  was  To  tliink 
limit  v.crc  in  ilaii;;i'r '/ — Whcro's  tluMvardrolK*  and  t, 
tant"-lri''-  aiul  tin'  dct-ort  in<:nts  ?  —  IcmIs  <if  }<tat(\  t\A 
napory  and  broidered  wark? — Tlio  fire — tlit»  lire — tl 
weel,  and  it  will  Bcrvo  yo  for  a'  that  yo  siiKl  havo  j 
Bome  sort,  a  gudo  excuse  is  better  than  the  thin<;8  the 
crack  and  wear  out,  and  be  consumed  by  time,  w 
prudently  and  comfortably  handled,  may  ser^e  a  no 
Lord  kens  how  lang  V 

Kavenswood  was  too  well  acquainted  with  his  I 
self-opinion,  to  dispute  the  point  with  him  any  fa 
therefore,  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  successful  in 
the  hamlet,  where  he  found  the  Marquis  and  the  p;oo( 
under  some  anxiety  —  the  former  on  account  of  his 
the  discredit  their  cookery  might  sustain  by  the  del 
were  now  at  ease,  and  heard  with  pleasure  that  th 
burned  out  of  itself  without  reaching  the  vaults,  wh 
mation  that  Ravenswood  thought  it  proper  to  give  in 
events  of  his  butler's  stratagem. 

They  sat  down  to  an  excellent  supper.  No  invit 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Qirder,  even  in  their  own  house,  to  ; 
guests  of  such  high  quality.  They  remained  stanc 
and  acted  the  part  of  respectful  and  careful  attend 
Such  were  the  manners  of  the  time.  The  elder  damt 
age  and  connection  with  the  Kavenswood  family,  was 
monious.  She  played  a  mixed  part  betwixt  that  of 
and  the  mistress  of  a  private  house,  who  receives 
degree. 

She  recommended,  and  even  pressed,  what  she  1 
herself  easily  entreated  to  take  a  moderate  share  of  t 
to  encourage  her  guests  by  her  own  example.    Oftei 
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the-djke  proceeded,  during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  to  Bupply,  with  great 
animation,  and  very  little  assistance  from  her  guests,  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  conversation,  until,  declining  any  farther  circulation 
of  their  glass,  her  guests  requested  her  permission  to  retire  to  their  apart- 
ments. 

The  Marquis  occupied  the  chamber  of  dais,  which,  in  every  house  alx>vo 
the  rank  of  a  mere  cottage,  ivas  kept  sacred  for  such  high  occasions  as  the 
present.  The  modem  finishing  with  plaster  was  then  unknown,  and 
tapestry  was  confined  to  the  houses  of  the  nobility  and  superior  gentry. 
The  cooper,  therefore,  who  was  a  man  of  some  vanity,  as  well  as  some  wealtn, 
had  imitated  the  fashion  observed  by  the  inferior  landliolders  and  clergy, 
who  usually  ornament^jd  their  state  apartments  with  hangings  of  a  sort  of 
Etamped  leather,  manufactured  in  the  Netherlands^,  garnished  with  trees 
and  animals  executed  in  copper  foil,  and  with  many  a  pithy  sentence  of 
morality,  which,  although  couched  in  Low  Dutch,  were  perhaps  as  much 
attended  to  in  practice  as  if  written  in  broad  Scotch.  The  whole  had  some- 
what of  a  gloomy  aspect ;  but  the  fire,  composed  of  old  pitch-barrel  staves, 
blazed  merrily  up  the  chimney  ;  the  bed  was  decorated  with  linen  of  most 
fresh  and  dazzling  whiteness,  whiirh  had  never  l>efore  been  uso<l,  and  might, 
perhaps,  have  never  been  used  at  all,  but  for  this  high  occasion.  On  tho 
toilette  beside,  stood  an  old-fashioned  mirror,  in  a  lilhigree  frame,  part  of 
the  dispersed  finery  of  the  neighbouring  castle.  It  was  flanked  !)y  a  long- 
necked  bottle  of  Florence  wino,  by  which  8tm)d  a  glass  nearly  as  tall, 
resembling  in  shape  that  which  Teniors  usually  places  in  th«!  hands  of  his 
own  portrait,  when  he  ]>aints  himself  as  mingling  in  the  revels  of  a  country 
village.  To  counterbalance  those  foreign  sentinels,  there  mounted  guard 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mirror  two  stout  warders  of  Scottish  lineage ;  a 
jug,  namely,  of  double  ale,  which  held  a  Scotch  pint,  and  a  qur»gii,  or 
bicker,  of  ivory  and  ebony,  hooped  with  silver,  the  work  of  John  (iirder's 
own  hands  and  the  pride  of  his  heart.  Besides  these  preparations  against 
tliirst,  there  was  a  goodly  diet-loaf,  or  sweet  cake ;  so  that,  with  such  auxili- 
aries, tho  apartment  seemed  victualled  against  a  siege  of  two  or  three  davs. 

It  only  remains  to  say,  that  the  Man^uis's  valet  was  in  attendance,  dis- 
playing his  master's  bn.»caded  night-go\N'n,  and  richly-embroidered  velvet  cap, 
lined  and  faced  with  Brussels  lace,  upon  a  huge  lealhern  easy  chair,  wheeled 
round  so  as  to  have  the  full  advantage  of  the  comfortable  fire  which  we  have 
alroatly  mentioned.  AVe,  therefore,  commit  that  eminent  ])erson  to  his 
night's  repose,  trusting  he  profited  by  the  ample  preparations  made  for  his 
accommodation, — preparations  which  we  have  mentioned  in  detail,  as  illus- 
trative of  ancient  Scottish  manners. 

It  is  not  necessary  we  should  be  equally  minute  in  describing  the  sleeping 
apartment  of  the  Master  of  Havens  wood,  which  Wiis  that  usually  occupied 
by  the  goodman  and  goodwife  themselves.  It  was  comfortably  hung  with 
a  sort  of  warm-coloured  worsted,  manufactured  in  Scotland,  approaching  in 
texture  to  what  is  now  called  8halo«>n.  A  staring  picture  of  J«»hn  (JSirder 
himself  ornamented  this  dormitory,  painte<l  by  a  starving  Frenchman,  who 
had,  God  knows  how  or  why,  strolled  over  from  Flushhig  or  Dunkirk  to 
Wolf's-hope  in  a  smuggling  dogger.  The  features  were,  indee<l,  those  of 
the  stubborn,  opinionativo,  yet  sensible  artisan,  but  Monsieur  had  contrived 
to  throw  a  French  grace  into  the  look  and  manner,  so  utterly  inconsistent 
with  tho  dogced  gravity  of  the  original,  that  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  it 
without  laugtiint;^.  John  and  his  family,  however,  piqued  themselves  not  a 
little  upon  tfiis  picture,  and  were  proportionably  censured  by  tho  neighbour- 
hood, who  pronounced  that  the  coofier,  in  sitting  for  the  same,  and  yet  more 
in  presuming  to  hang  it  up  in  his  bedchamljer,  liad  exceeded  his  uriTile]|e 
as  the  richest  man  of  the  village:  at  once  stept  l>eyond  tho  bounds  of  hit 
own  rank,  and  encroached  upt)n  those  of  tho  superior  orders;  and,  in  * 
Lad  been  guilty  of  a  very  overweening  act  oi  Tanit^  aik^ 
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RcBpect  for  the  memory  of  my  deceased  friend,  Mr.  Richard  Tinto,  has 
obliged  me  to  treat  this  matter  at  some  length ;  but  I  spare  the  reader  liis 
prolix,  thoTio;h  curious  observations,  as  well  upon  the  character  of  the 
trench  school,  as  upon  the  state  of  painting  in  Scotland,  at  the  beginning 
of  tlie  cifrhtoJMith  century. 

The  other  preparations  of  the  Master's  sleeping  apartment,  were  similar 
to  those  in  the  chamber  of  dais. 

At  the  usual  early  hour  of  that  period,  the  Marquis  of  A and  his 

kinsman  prepared  to  resume  their  journey.  This  could  not  Ikj  done  without 
an  ample  breakfast,  in  which  cold  meat  and  hot  meat,  and  oatmeal  flum- 
mery, wine  and  spirits,  and  milk  varied  by  cvcrj'  possible  mode  of  prepara- 
tion, evinced  the  same  desire  to  do  honour  to  their  guests  which  had  been 
shown  by  the  hospitable  owners  of  tlie  mansion  upon  the  evening  before. 
All  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  departure  now  resounded  through  AVolfs- 
hope.  There  was  paying  of  bills  and  shaking  of  hands,  and  saddling  of 
horses,  and  harnessing  of  carriages,  and  distributing  of  drink-money.  The 
Marauis  left  a  broad  piece  for  the  gratification  of  John  Girder's  household, 
which  he,  the  said  Jolin,  was  for  some  time  disposed  to  convert  to  his  own 
use;  Dingwall  the  writer  assuring  him  he  was  justified  in  so  doing,  seeing 
he  was  the  disburser  of  those  expenses  which  were  the  occasion  of  tlio 
gratification.  But,  notwithstanding  this  legal  authorit}',  John  could  not 
find  in  his  heart  to  dim  the  splendour  of  his  late  hospitality,  by  pocketing 
any  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  gratuity,  lie  only  assured  his  menials  ho 
would  consider  them  as  a  damned  ungrateful  pack,  if  they  bought  a  gill  of 
brandy  elsewhere  than  out  of  his  own  stores ;  and  as  the  drink-money  was 
likelv  to  go  to  its  legitimate  use,  he  comforted  himself  that,  in  this  manner, 
the  Slarquis's  donative  would,  without  any  impeachment  of  credit  and  cha- 
racter, come  ultimately  into  his  own  exclusive  possession. 

While  arrangements  were  making  for  departure,  Kavenswood  made  blithe 
the  heart  of  his  ancient  butler,  by  infornnng  him,  cautiously  however,  (for 
ho  knew  Caleb's  warmth  of  imagination,)  of  the  probable  change  which  was 
about  to  take  place  in  his  fortunes,  lie  deposited  with  Balderston,  at  tlie 
same  time,  the  greater  part  of  his  slender  funds,  with  an  assurance,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  reiterate  more  than  once,  that  he  himself  had  sufficient 
supplies  in  certain  prospect,  lie,  therefore,  enjoined  Caleb,  as  he  valued 
his  favour,  to  desist  from  all  farther  manoeuvres  against  the  inhabitants  of 
Wolfs-hope,  their  cellars,  poultry-yards,  and  substance  whatsoever.  In 
this  prohibition,  the  old  domestic  acquiesced  more  readily  tlian  his  master 
expected. 

*'  It  was  doubtless,"  he  said,  "  a  shame,  a  discredit,  and  a  sin,  to  harry 
the  puir  creatures,  when  the  family  were  in  circumstances  to  live  honour- 
ably on  their  ain  means ;  and  there  might  be  wisdom,"  he  added,  *^  in  giving 
them  a  while's  breathing  time  at  ony  rate,  that  they  might  bo  tlie  more 
readily  brought  forward  upon  his  honour's  future  occasions." 

This  matter  being  settled,  and  having  taken  anNiffcctionato  farewell  of 
his  old  domestic,  the  Master  rejoined  his  noble  relative,  who  was  now  ready 
to  enter  his  carriage.  The  two  landladies,  old  and  young,  having  received 
in  all  kindiv  greeting,  a  kiss  from  each  of  their  noble  guests,  stood  simper- 
ing at  the  cloor  of  their  house,  as  the  coach-and-six,  followed  by  its  train  of 
clattering  horsemen,  thundered  out  of  the  village.  John  Girder  also  stood 
upon  his  threshold,  now  looking  at  his  honoured  right  hand,  which  had 
been  so  lately  shaken  by  a  marquis  and  a  lord,  and  now  giving  a  glance 
into  the  interior  of  his  mansion,  which  manifested  all  the  disarray  of  the 
late  revel,  as  if  balancing  the  distinction  which  ho  had  attained  with  the 
topenses  of  the  entertainment. 

At  length  he  opnpned  his  oracular  jaws.  "  Let  every  man  and  woman 
here  set  about  their  ain  business,  as  if  there  was  nae  sic  thing  as  marquis 
or  master,  duke  or  drake,  laird  or  lord,  in  this  world.    Lot  the  house  be 
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redd  up,  the  1>roken  meat  Bct  ])y,  and  if  there  is  ony  thin^  totally  uneatable, 
let  it  bo  gicn  to  the  puir  folk  ;  and,  gudemother  and  wife,  I  hae  just  ae  thing 
to  entreat  ye,  that  ye  will  never  speak  to  mo  a  single  word,  good  or  bad, 
anent  a'  this  nonsense  wark,  but  keep  a'  your  craeks  about  it  to  yoursells 
and  your  kimmern,  for  my  head  is  wcolnigh  dung  donnart  wi'  it  already." 

As  John's  authority  was  tolerably  absolute,  all  departed  to  their  usual 
occupations,  leaving  hun  to  build  castles  in  the  air,  if  he  Imd  a  mind,  upon 
the  court  favour  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  expenditure  of  his  worldly 
fubstance. 


(Cljnpttt  tjit  €mtnttj-|fntntli. 

Whjr.  now  I  have  Dame  Fortnoe  by  the  forelitck. 
And  irihe  esicopea  mjr  i^rosp,  the  fault  v%  mine; 
lie  tliat  hoth  buffeted  with  alern  MlTmily, 
Beat  knciwi  to  shape  bis  cuuise  to  fsTounug  bivezes. 

Old  1*lat. 

Our  travellers  reached  Edinburgh  without  any  farther  adventure,  and  the 
Master  of  Ravenswood,  as  had  been  previously  settled,  took  up  his  abode 
with  his  noble  friend. 

In  the  meantime  the  political  crisis  which  had  been  expected,  took  place, 
and  the  tory  party  obtained,  in  the  Scottish,  as  in  the  English  councils  of 
Queen  Anne,  a  short-lived  ascendency,  of  which  it  is  not  our  business  to 
trace  either  the  cause  or  consequences.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  aifected  the 
different  political  parties  according  to  the  nature  of  their  principles.  In 
England,  manj  of  the  Iligli  Church  ])arty,  with  Ilarley,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Oztord,  at  their  head,  affected  to  separate  their  principles  from  those  of  the 
Jacobites,  and,  on  that  account,  obUiincd  the  denomination  of  AVhimsicals. 
The  Scottish  High  Church  party,  on  the  contrary,  or,  as  they  termed  them- 
selves, the  Cavaliers,  were  more  consistent,  if  not  so  prudent,  in  their  poli- 
tics, and  viewed  all  the  changes  now  made,  as  preparatory  to  calling  to  the 
throne,  upon  the  queen's  demise,  lK>r  brother,  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George. 
Those  who  had  suffered  in  his  service,  now  entertained  the  most  unreasona- 
ble hopes,  not  only  of  indcumitication,  but  of  vengeance  upon  their  political 
adversaries;  while  families  attached  to  the  Whig  interest,  saw  nothing 
before  them  but  a  renewal  of  the  hardships  they  had  undergone  during  the 
reigns  of  Charles  the  Second  and  his  brother,  and  a  retaliation  of  the  con- 
fiscation which  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  Jacobites  during  that  of  King 
William. 

But  the  most  alarmed  at  the  change  of  system,  was  that  prudential  set  of 
persons,  some  of  whom  are  found  in  all  governmentH,  but  who  abound  in  a 
provincial  administration  like  that  of  Scotland  during  the  period,  and  who 
are  what  Cromwell  called  waiters  upon  Providence,  or,  in  other  wordn, 
uniform  adherents  to  the  party  who  are  uppermost    Many  of  those  hastened 

to  read  their  recantation  to  the  Marquis  of  A ;  and,  as  it  was  easily 

aeon  that  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  kinsman,  the  Master 
of  Kavenswood.  they  were  the  first  to  suggest  measures  for  retrieving  at 
least  a  part  of  his  property,  and  for  restoring  him  in  blood  against  hii 
father's  attainder. 

Old  Lord  Turn  tippet  professed  to  be  one  of  the  most  anxious  for  the  sad* 
cess  of  these  measures ;  fi)r  "  it  grieved  him  to  the  very  saul,"  he  saidf  "  ^ 
ace  80  bravo  a  young  gentleman,  of  sic  auld  and  anctoubtiol  TirfrhVrtn  i 
what  was  mair  than  a'  that,  a  bluid  relataoii  ot  ^«  IAme^^ika^  1 


ji  I.     ^1  I  I-    '  ■    '    >     'ii  li  ■>  .   .1  II'  I   »  M  >■»<    I   >  i-<  t,    lU.ll    Ill>    1111  UMl  111   ^ 

it  t'»  Ix'  roccivtMl  liv  tho  Master  of  Ivav(>nswo<Ml  aiu 
]Mrlit'nil  ;i  pri'tty  lari^c  farm,  ^vhil•ll.  liavin;]^  ])on\  i 
f.ir  a  V'TV  inadcMpiato  sum,  he  had  roiitrivcd.  duri 
family  affairs,  and  by  moans  well  understood  ])y  tli 
to  acquire  to  himselt  in  absolute  property. 

The  old  time-serving  lord  winced  excessively  un« 
testing  to  God,  that  he  saw  no  occasion  tho  lad  co 
possession  of  the  land,  seeinp;  he  would  doubtless 
nis  estate  from  Sir  William  Ashton,  to  which  hcwi 
every  means  in  his  power,  as  was  just  and  reasonab) 
that  he  was  willing  to  settle  tho  land  on  the  young 
natural  demise. 

But  all  these  excuses  availed  nothing,  and  he  wa 
the  property,  on  receiving  back  the  sum  for  whicl 
Having  no  other  means  of  making  peace  with  the  hi 
home  sorrowful  and  malccontcnt,  complaining  to  hi; 
mutation  or  change  in  the  state  had  hitherto  been 
advantage  to  him  in  his  ain  quiet  affairs ;  but  th 
upon  it !)  cost  him  one  o'  the  best  pen-feathers  o'  h 

Similar  measures  were  threatened  against  others 
wreck  of  the  fortune  of  Ravenswood ;  and  Sir  Willi) 
was  menaced  with  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  P< 
sentences  under  which  he  neld  the  Castle  and  Baroi 
him,  however,  the  Master,  as  well  for  Lucy's  sa 
hospitality  he  had  received  from  him,  felt  himseli 
proceeding  with  great  candour.  He  wrote  to  the 
no  longer  held  tiiat  office,  stating  frankly  the  en 
between  him  and  Miss  Ashton,  requesting  his  per 
and  assuring  him  of  his  willingness  to  put  the  s 
between  them  upon  such  a  footing,  as  Sir  Willis 
favourable. 
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If  not,  he  still  trusted  that  his  nbscnco  from  Scotland  upon  an  important 
and  honourable  mission  might  give  time  for  prejudices  to  die  away ;  while 
he  hoped  and  trusted  Miss  Ashton's  constancy,  on  which  he  had  the  most 
implicit  reliance,  would  baffle  any  effort  that  might  bo  used  to  divert  her 
attachment^  Much  more  there  was,  which,  however  interesting  to  the 
lovers  themselves,  would  afford  the  reader  neither  interest  nor  information. 
To  each  of  these  three  letters  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  received  an 
answer,  but  by  different  means  of  conveyance,  and  certainly  couched  in 
Tory  different  styles. 

■  Lady  Ashton  answered  his  letter  by  his  own  messenger,  who  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  at  Ravenswood  a  moment  longer  than  she  was  engaged 
in  penning  these  lines,  **  For  the  hand  of  Mr.  Ravenswood  of  Wolf's  Crag 
—These: 

"Sir,  vs^soyrs,  —  I  have  received  a  letter,  signed  Edgar,  Master  of 
Ravenswood,  concerninri;  the  writer  whereof  I  am  uncertain,  seeing  that 
the  honours  of  such  a  lamily  were  forfeited  for  high  treason  in  the  person 
of  Allan,  late  Lord  Ravenswood.  Sir,  if  you  shall liappen  to  be  the  person 
80  subscribing  yourself,  you  will  please  to  know,  that  I  claim  the  full  in- 
terest of  a  parent  in  Miss  Lucy  Ashton,  which  1  have  di8[>ose<i  of  irre- 
vocably in  t)ehalf  of  a  worthy  person.  And,  sir,  were  this  otherwise,  I 
would  not  listen  to  a  proposal  from  you,  or  any  of  your  house,  seeing  their 
hand  has  been  uniformly  held  up  against  the  free<lom  of  the  subject,  and 
the  immunities  of  God's  kirk.  Sir,  it  is  not  a  (lightering  blink  of  pros- 
perity which  can  change  my  constant  opinion  in  this  regard,  seeing  it  has 
oeen  my  lot  before  now,  like  holy  David,  to  see  the  wicked  great  in  power, 
and  flourishing  like  a  green  bay  tree ;  nevertheless  I  passed,  and  they  were 
not,  and  the  place  thereof  knew  them  no  more.  "Wishing  you  to  lay  theso 
things  to  your  heart  for  your  own  sake  so  far  as  they  may  concern  you,  I 
pray  you  to  take  no  farther  notice  of  her,  who  desires  to  remain  your  un- 
known servant,  "  Margaret  Douglas,  othenvise  Ashtox." 

About  two  days  after  he  had  recr>ived  this  very  unsatisfactory  epistle, 
the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  while  walking  up  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh, 
was  jostled  by  a  person,  in  whom,  as  the  man  pulled  off  his  hat  to  mako 
an  apology,  he  recognized  Loekhard,  tlie  confidential  domestic  of  Sir  AVil- 
liam  Ashton.  The  man  bowed,  slipt  a  letter  into  his  hand,  and  disappeared. 
The  packet  contained  four  close-written  folius,  from  which,  however,  as  is 
aometimes  incident  to  the  compositions  of  jgreat  lawyers,  little  could  bo 
extracted,  excepting  that  the  writer  felt  himself  in  a  very  puzzling  pre- 
dicament. 

Sir  William  spoke  at  length  of  his  high  value  nnd  regard  for  his  dear 
young  frinnd,  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  and  of  his  very  extreme  high 

value  and  regard  for  the  Marquis  of  A ,  his  very  dear  old  friend  ;  —  he 

trusted  that  any  measures  that  thov  might  adopt,  in  which  ho  was  con- 
cerned, would  be  carried  on  with  duo  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  decreets, 
and  judgments  obtained  in  foro  conteniioso;  protesting,  betore  men  and 
angels,  tnat  if  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  declared  in  her  supreme  courts,  were 
to  undergo  a  reversal  in  the  English  House  of  Lords,  the  evils  which  would 
thence  arise  to  the  public  would  inflict  a  greater  wound  upon  his  heart, 
than  any  loss  ho  might  himself  sustain  by  such  irregular  proceodingp. 
He  flourished  much  on  generosity  and  forgiveness  of  mutual  injuries,  and 
hinted  at  the  mutability  of  human  affairs,  always  favourite  topics  with  tha 
weaker  partjr  in  politics.  He  pathetically  lamented,  and  Jgentlj  cent 
the  haste  which  nad  been  usea  in  depriving;  him  of  hu  sitaatum  of 
Keeper,  which  his  experience  had  enabled  him  to  fill  with  lone  *  " 
to  the  public,  without  so  much  as  givine  him  an  opportuiLifey  e€ 
how  far  his  own  views  of  generid  pout&fia  vai^V a-:«**-- 
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those  now  in  power.     lie  was  convinced  the  Marquis  of  A  had  as 

sincere  intentions  towards  the  public,  as  himself  or  an  v  man ;  and  if,  upon 
a  conference,  thoy  could  have  agreed  upon  the  measures  by  which  it  wa» 
to  be  pursued,  his  experience  and  his  interest  should  have  gone  to  support 
the  present  administration.  Upon  the  engagement  betwixt  Ravenswood 
and  his  daughter,  he  spoke  in  a  dry  and  coumsed  manner.  He  regretted 
so  premature  a  step  as  the  engagement  of  the  young  people  should  have 
been  taken,  and  conjured  the  Master  to  remember  he  hivd  never  given  any 
encouragement  thereunto ;  and  observed,  that,  as  a  transaction  iiiier  luinores, 
and  without  concurrence  of  his  daugliter's  natural  curators,  the  engage- 
ment was  inept,  and  void  in  law.  Tliis  precipitate  measure,  he  added,  had 
produced  a  very  bad  effect  upon  Lady  Ash  ton's  mind,  which  it  was  im- 
possible at  present  to  remove.  Her  son,  Colonel  Douglas  Ashton,  had 
embraced  her  prejudices  in  the  fullest  extent,  and  it  was  impossible  for  Sir 
William  to  adopt  a  course  disagreeable  to  them,  without  a  fatal  and  irre- 
concilable breach  in  his  family,  which  was  not  at  present  to  be  thought  of. 
Time,  the  great  physician,  he  hoped,  would  mend  all. 

In  a  postscript.  Sir  William  said  something  more  explicitly,  which 
seemed  to  intimate,  that  rather  than  the  law  of  Gotland  should  sustain  a 
severe  wound  through  his  sides,  by  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  her 
supreme  courts,  in  the  case  of  the  Barony  of  Ravenswood,  through  the 
intervention  of  wliat,  with  all  submission,  he  must  term  a  foreign  court  of 
appeal,  he  himself  would  extrajudicially  consent  to  considerable  sacrifices. 

From  Lucy  Ashton,  by  some  unknown  conveyance,  the  Master  received 
the  following  lines  :  —  "I  received  yours,  but  it  was  at  the  utmost  risk  ;  do 
not  attempt  to  write  again  till  better  times.  I  am  sore  beset,  but  I  will  bo 
true  to  my  word,  while  the  exercise  of  my  reason  is  vouchsafed  to  me. 
That  you  arc  happy  and  prosperous  is  some  consolation,  and  my  situation 
requires  it  all.''    "fhe  note  was  signed  L.  A. 

This  letter  filled  Ravenswood  with  the  most  lively  alarm.  He  made 
many  attempts,  notwitlistanding  her  prohibition,  to  convey  letters  to  Miss 
Ashton,  and  even  to  obtain  an  interview ;  but  his  plans  were  frustrated, 
and  he  had  only  the  mortification  to  learn,  that  anxious  and  effectual  pre- 
cautions had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  correspondence. 
The  Master  was  the  more  distressed  by  these  circumstances,  as  it  became 
impossible  to  delay  his  departure  from  Scotland,  upon  the  important  mission 
which  had  been  confided  to  him.     Before  his  departure,  ho  put  Sir  William 

Ashton's  letter  into  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  of  A ,  who  observed  with 

a  smile,  that  Sir  William's  day  of  grace  was  past,  and  that  he  had  now  to 
learn  which  side  of  the  hedge  the  sun  had  got  to.  It  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  Ravenswood  extorted  from  the  Marquis  a  promise,  that  he 
would  compromise  the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  providing  Sir  William 
should  be  disposed  to  accjuiesce  in  a  union  between  him  and  Lucy  Ashton. 

"  I  would  hardly,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  consent  to  your  throwing  away 
your  birth-right  in  this  manner,  were  I  not  perfectly  confident  that  Lady 
Ashton,  or  Lady  Douglas,  or  whatever  she  calls  herself,  will  as  Scotchmen 
say,  keep  her  threep ;  and  that  her  husband  dares  not  contradict  her." 

*'  But  yet,"  said  the  Master,  **  I  trust  your  lordship  will  connder  my 
engagement  as  sacred?" 

"Believe  my  word  of  honour,"  said  the  Marquis,  "I  would  be  a  friend 
even  to  your  follies ;  and  having  thus  told  you  my  opinion,  I  will  endeavour 
as  occasion  offers,  to  serve  you  according  to  your  own." 

The  Master  of  Ravenswood  could  but  thank  his  generous  kinsman  and 
patron,  and  leave  him  full  power  to  act  in  all  his  afikirs.  He  ddpartod 
from  Scotland  upon  his  mission,  which,  it  was  supposed,  might  detain  him 
upon  the  Continent  for  some  months. 


t* 
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Wa«  erer  woman  ki  this  haninar  wooed  T 

W«i  «Ter  woman  in  tlua  koatoor  woqT  « 

m  have  her. 

BicnjkED  THX  Third. 

TwELVH  mondis  had  passed  away  sinco  tho  Master  of  Ravcnsrrood's 
departure  for  tho  Continent,  and  although  his  return  to  Scotland  had  been 
expected  in  a  much  shorter  space,  yet  the  affairs  of  his  mission,  or,  accord- 
ing to  a  prevailing  report,  others  of  a  nature  personal  to  himself,  still 
detained  hiia  abroad.  In  the  meantime,  the  altered  state  of  aflairs  in  Sir 
William  Ashton's  family  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  conversation, 
which  took  place  betwixt  Bucklaw  and  his  confidential  bottle  companion 
and  dependent,  tlio  noted  Captain  Crai^engelt 

They  were  seated  on  either  side  of  the  huge  sepulchral  looking  freestone 
chimney  in  the  low  hall  at  Gimington.  A  wood  lire  blazed  merrily  in  tho 
grate ;  a  round  oaken  table,  placed  betwixt  them,  supported  a  stoup  of  ex- 
cellent claret,  two  rammer  glasses,  and  other  good  cheer ;  and  yet,  with  all 
these  appliances  and  means  to  boot,  the  countenance  of  the  patron  was 
dubious,  doubtful,  and  unsatisfied,  while  the  invention  of  his  dependent 
was  taxed  to  the  utmost,  to  parry  what  he  most  dreaded,  a  fit,  as  he  called 
it,  of  the  sullens,  on  the  part  (k  his  protector.  After  a  long  pause,  only 
interrupted  by  the  devil's  tattoo,  which  Bucklaw  kept  beating  against  the 
hearth  with  the  toe  of  his  boot^  Craigengelt  at  last  ventured  to  break  silence. 
"  May  I  bo  double  distanced,"  said  he,  "  if  ever  I  saw  a  man  in  my  life 
kavo  less  the  air  of  a  bridegroom  I  Cut  me  out  of  feather,  if  you  have  not 
more  the  look  of  a  man  condemned  to  bo  hanged  !'' 

**  My  kind  thanks  for  tho  compliment,"  replied  Bucklaw ;  **  but  I  mippose 
you  think  upon  the  predicament  in  which  you  yourself  are  most  likely  to 
bo  placed ; — and  pray.  Captain  Craigengelt,  if  it  ])lcase  your  worship,  why 
should  I  look  merry,  when  Pm  sad,  and  devilish  sad  too  ?" 

"Aiid  that's  what  vexes  me,"  said  Craigengelt.  ''Here  is  tliis  match, 
the  bo8t  in  the  whole  ctruntry,  and  which  you  were  so  anxious  about,  is  on 
the  point  of  beiag  concluded,  and  you  are  ae  sulky  as  a  bear  tliat  has  lost 
its  whelps." 

'*  I  do  not  know,"  answered  the  laird,  doggedly,  "  whether  I  should  con- 
elude  it  or  not,  if  it  was  not  that  I  am  too  far  forwards  to  leap  baclc" 

*'  Leap  back!"  exclaimed  Craigengelt,  with  a  well-assumed  air  of  astonish- 
ment, "  that  would  be  playing  the  back-game  with  a  witness!  Leap  back, 
Why,  is  not  the  girrs  tor  tune 

it 
against  any  in  Lothian  ? 


y> 


"  The  young  lady's,  if  you  please,"  said  Hayston,  interrupting  him. 

"  Well,  wel^  no  disrespect  meant — Will  Miss  Ashton's  tocher  not  weigh 


Granted,"  answered  Bucklaw ;  "  but  I  care  not  a  penny  for  her  tocher 
—  I  have  enough  of  my  own." 

"  And  the  mother,  tfiat  loves  you  like  her  own  child  ?" 

"  Better  than  some  of  her  children,  I  believe,"  said  Bucklaw,  "  or  there 
woald  be  little  love  wared  on  the  matter." 

"  And  Colonel  Shoito  Douglas  Aiihton,  who  desires  the  marria^  above  all 
earthly  things." 

•*  Because,"  said  Bucklaw,  "  ho  expects  to  carry  the  county  of through 

my  interest." 

**  And  the  father,  who  is  as  keen  to  see  the  match  concluded,  as  over  1 
have  been  to  win  a  main^"  * 

''Ay,"  said  Bucklaw,  in  the  samo  di8]^a^a||^Ili^xAA»3(^^«^^^^'>QHa^^!aBk^^ 
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William^s  policy  to  secure  the  next  best  match,  since  ho  cnnnot  barter  his 
child  to  savo  tuo  great  llavenswood  estate,  which  the  English  Iloase  of 
Lords  are  about  to  wrench  out  of  his  clutches." 

"  What  say  you  to  the  young  lady  herself?"  said  Craigengclt ;  **  the  fin^^st 
joung  woman  in  alt  Scotland,  one  that  you  used  to  bo  so  fond  of  when  she 
was  cross,  jind  now  she  consents  to  have  you,  axMl  gires  up  her  engagement 
with  Eavcnsavood,  you  are  for  jibbing  —  1  most  say,  the  derirs  in  ye,  when 
ye  neither  know  what  you  would  have,  nor  what  you  would  want." 

"  1*11  t4ill  you  my  meaning  in  a  word,''  answered  Bucklaw,  getting  up  and 
walking  through  the  room  ;  *^  I  want  to  know  what  the  deyil  is  the  cause  of 
Miss  Ashton's  clianging  her  mind  so  suddenly  2^ 

**  And  what  need  you  care,^^  said  Craigengelty  **  since  the  change  is  in 
your  favoHT  V^ 

"1*11  tell  you  what  it  is,*'  rotumed  his  patron,  "I  neycr  knew  much  of 
that  sort  of  iine  ladies,  and  I  belieye  they  may  be  as  capricious  as  the  devil ; 
but  tliere  is  something  in  Miss  Ashton's  change,  a  devilish  deal  too  sudden, 
and  too  serious  for  a  mere  flisk  of  her  own.  I'll  l)o  bound  Lady  Ashton 
understands  every  machine  for  breaking  in  the  human  mind,  and  there  aro 
as  many  as  there  are  cannon-bits,  martingales,  and  cayessons  for  young 
colts." 

"  And  if  that  were  not  the  case,''  said  Craigengelt,  '*  how  the  deyil  should 
we  ever  get  them  into  training  at  all  ?" 

^^  And  that^s  true  too,'^  said  Bucklaw,  suspending  his  march  through  the 
dining-room,  and 
Ravenswood  in 
ment  ?" 

To  be  sure  he  will,"  answered  Craigengelt;  "what  good  can  it  do  him 
to  refuse,  since  he  wishes  to  marry  another  woman,  and  she  another  man? 

And  you  believe  seriously,"  said  Bucklaw,  *^*  that  he  is  going  to  marry 
the  foreign  lady  we  heard  of?" 

**  You  heard  yourself,"  answered  Craigengelt,  "  what  Captain  Westenho 
said  about  it,  and  tlie  groat  preparation  made  for  their  blithesome  iMridal." 

"  Captain  Westenho,"  replied  Bucklaw,  "  has  rather  too  much  of  your 
own  cast  about  him,  Craigie,.  to  make  what  Sir  William  would  call  a  ^fomoua 
witness.'  lie  drinks  deep^  plnys  deepv  swears  cleepv  and  I  suspect  can  lie 
and  cheat  a  little  into  tlie  bargain.  Useful  qualities^  Craigie,  if  kept  in  their 
proper  sphere,  but  which  have  a  little  too  much  of  the  freebooter  to  make  a 
ngure  in  a  court  of  evidence." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Craigengelt,  "will  yon  believe  Colonel  Bovglos  Ashton, 

who  heard  the  Marquis  of  A say  in  a  public  circle,  bitt  not  aware  thai 

be  was  witlkin  ear-shot,  that  his  kinsman  haa  mode  a  better  arrangement  for 
himself  than  to  give  his  father's  land  for  the  pale-eheoked  daughter  of  a 
broken-down  fanatic,  and  that  Bucklaw  was  welocHne  to  the  wearing  of 
Ravenswood's  shaugliled  shoes." 

"  Did  he  say  so,  by  heavens  l"  cried  Bucklaw,  breaking  ovt  into  one  of 
those  incontrullable  ihs  of  passion  to  which  he  vras  constitutioDall  j  ssbject^ 
— "  if  I  had  hoard  him,  I  would  have  torn  the  tongue  out  of  his  throat 
l)efore  all  his  pets  and  minions,  and  Highland  bullies  into  the  bargaiiu 
Why  did  not  Alshton  run  him  through  the  body  ?" 

"  Capote  me  if  I  know,"  said  the  Captain.  "  He  deserred  it  sure  enough  ; 
but  he  is  an  old  man,  and  a  minister  of  state,  and  there  would  be  more  nsk 
than  credit  in  meddling  with  him.  You  had  more  need  to  think  oi  makine 
lip  to  Miss  Lucy  Ashton  the  disgrace  that's  like  to  Mi  upon  her,  than  of 
Interfering  with  a  man  too  old  to  fight,  and  on  too  high  a  stool  for  your 
liand  to  reach  him." 

"It  shall  reach  him,  though,  one  day,'*  said  Bucklaw,  '^and  hiv kinsmao 
Aavcnswood  to  boot.  In  the  meantime,  III  take  care  Miss  Ashton  roceivea 
no  discredit  for  the  slight  they  have  put  upon  her.    It's  an  awkward  jdb^ 


d  leaning  upon  the  back  of  a  chair. — "  And  besides,  here's 

the  way  still ;  do  you  think  he'll  give  up  Lucy's  engage- 

t?" 

XO    DC   sure  l*^    na^^       c»&<9ir,«7&«^%s  'va  UiA^\/ia|^^a«  ,  rt  t*imv    £^vn.MA    ^hmam  «■  %m\J  Itll 

itoBG,  since  he  wishes  to  marry  another  woman,  and  she  another  man?'' 
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liQweTer,  and  I  wish  it  were  ended ;  I  scarce  know  how  to  talk  to  her, — ^but 
fill  a  bumper,  Craigio,  and  we'll  drink  her  health.  It  grows  late,  and  a 
ni^ht-cowl  of  good  claret  is  vrorth  all  the  considering-caps  in  Europe." 


Cljcpttt  till  '(BiBEnti(-j0iBtjf. 

It  wai  the  copy  or  oor^  conference, 
tn  bed  she  ite[>t  not,  for  my  nixim?  it ; 
At  board  she  fed  not,  fot  ray  urging  it{ 
Alone,  It  was  the  subiecl  uf  my  IhouMs ; 
In  cumiKinjr  I  uden  glauccd  at  it 

CoxcDT  or  Errors. 

Ths  next  morning  saw  Bucklaw,  and  his  faithful  Achates,  Craigon^lt^ 
at  Ravenswood  Castle.  They  were  mojrt  courtoouslj  received  by  the  knight 
and  his  l(^i  as  well  as  by  their  son  and  heir,  Colonel  Ashton.  After  a 
good  deal  of  stammering  and  blushing, — ^for  Bucklaw,  notwithstanding  his 
audacity  in  other  matters,  had  all  the  sheepish  bashfulncss  common  to 
those  who  have  lived  little  in  respectable  society, — he  contrived  at  length 
to  explain  his  wish  to  bo  admitted  to  a  conference  with  Miss  Ashton,  upon 
tiio  subject  of  their  approaching  union.  Sir  William  and  his  son  looked  at 
Lady  Ashtoh,  wlio  replied  with  the  creatcst  composure,  **  that  Lucy  would 
wait  upon  Mr.  Hayston  directly.  I  hope,"  she  added  with  a  smile,  **  that 
as  Lucy  is  very  young,  and  has  been  lately  trepanned  into  an  engagement, 
of  which  she  is  now  heartily  ashamed,  our  dear  Bucklaw  will  excuse  her 
wish,  that  I  should  be  present  at  their  interview  ?" 

"  In  truth,  my  dear  lady,"  said  Bucklaw,  "  it  is  the  very  thing  that  I 
would  have  desired  on  my  own  account ;  for  I  have  been  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  what  is  called  gallantry,  tliat  I  shall  certainly  fidl  into  some 
eursed  mistake,  unless  I  have  the  advantage  of  your  ladyship  as  an  inter- 
preter." 

It  was  thus  that  Bucklaw,  in  the  perturbation  of  his  embarrassment 
upon  this  critical  occasion,  forgot  the  just  apprehensions  he  had  entertained 
or  Lady  Ashton's  overbearing  ascendency  over  her  daughter's  mind,  and 
lost  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  by  his  own  investigation,  the  real  state 
of  Lucy's  feelings. 

The  other  gentlemen  left  the  room,  and  in  a  short  time.  Lady  Ashton, 
followed  by  her  daughter,  entered  the  apartment.  She  appeared,  as  he  had 
Been  her  on  former  occasions,  rather  composed  than  agitated ;  but  a  nicer 
judge  than  he  could  scarce  have  determined,  whether  her  calmness  was 
that  of  despair,  or  of  indifference.  Bucklaw  was  too  much  agitated  by  his 
own  feelings  minutely  to  scrutinize  those  of  the  lady.  lie  stammered  out 
an  unconnected  address,  confounding  together  the  two  or  three  topics  to 
which  it  related,  and  stopt  short  before  ho  brought  it  to  any  regular  con- 
clusion. Miss  Ashton  hstened,  or  looked  as  if  she  listened,  but  returned 
not  a  single  word  in  answer,  continuing  to  fix  her  eyes  on  a  small  piece  of 
embroidery,  on  which,  as  if  by  instinct  or  habit,  her  fingers  were  busily 
employed.  Lady  Ashton  sat  at  some  distance,  almost  screened  from  notice 
by  the  deep  embrasure  of  the  window  in  which^  she  had  placed  her  chair, 
irom  this  she  whispered,  in  a  tone  of  voice,  which,  though  sod  and  sweet* 
had  something  in  it  of  admonition,  if  not  command,  —  *'  Lncy,  my  dear, 
remember — have  you  heard  what  Bucklaw  has  been  saying?" 

The  idea  of  her  mother's  presence  seemed  to  Vuk<i^  ^\\i^«^ 

y2 
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happy  girFs  recoIIectioD.  She  started,  dropped  her  needle^  and  repeatecl 
hastily,  and  almoHt  in  the  some  breath,  the  contradictor/  assTrers,  '*  Yc^ 
maihim  —  no,  my  lady  —  I  beg  pardon,  I  did  not  hear." 

**  You  need  not  blunh,  my  k>ye,  and  still  lew  need  you  look  ho  pale  and 
frightened/'  said  L«dy  Ashton,  coming  forward ;  **  we  know  that  maiden's 
cars  must  bo  hIow  in  receiTing  a  gentleman's  language ;  hot  yon  mast  re« 
menil>or  Mr.  ISavston  speaky  on  a  subject  on  which  you  hare  k>ng  sinco 
agreed  to  give  him  a  fuTourahle  hearing.  You  know  how  mach  yo«r  father 
an<l  I  have  our  lioarts  set  upon  an  cTcnt  so  extremely  desirable/' 

In  Lady  Av^hton's  voice^  a  tone  of  impressive  and  cTes  stem  innuendo 
was  sedulously  and  eren  skilfully  eoncealed,  under  an  appearance  of  the 
most  affectionikte  maternal  tenderness.  The  manner  was  for  Bueklaw,  who 
was  oa.silv  enough  imposed  upon ;  the  matter  of  the  exhortation  was  for  tho 
terrified  Lucy,  who  well  knew  how  to  interpret  her  n>other's  hints,  however 
skilfully  their  real  purport  migiit  be  veiled  from  general  observjiiion. 

Miss  Ai^ht^m  sat  upright  in  her  chair,  cast  round  her  a  gkince,  in  which 
fc?ar  was  mingled  witli  a  still  wilder  expression,  but  remainctl  perfectly 
silent.  Kucklaw,  who  had  in  the  meantime  paced  the  room  to  and  fro,  until 
ho  had  recovered  his  coinposare,  now  stopped  within  two  or  three  yards  of 
her  chair,  and  broke  out  ns  follows :  —  **  I  believe  I  have  been  a  d — d  fool. 
Miss  Ashton ;  I  have  tried  to  speak  to  you  aa  people  tell  me  young  ladies 
like  to  1^  talked  to,  and  I  don  t  think  you  comprehend  what  I  have  been 
saying ;  and  no  wonder,  for  d — ^n  me  if  I  undcnrtand  it  myself!  But,  how- 
ever, once  for  all,  and  in  broad  Scotch,  your  father  and  mother  like  what  is 
proiM)sod,  and  if  you  can  take  a  plain  young  follow  for  jour  husband,  who 
wilt  never  cross  you  m  any  tiling  you  have  a  mind  to,  I  will  place  you  at 
the  head  of  tlie  best  establishment  in  the  three  Lothians ;  yon  shall  have 
Lady  Girnington's  lodging  in  tho  Canongato  of  Edinburgh,  go  where  you 

F lease,  do  what  you  please,  and  see  what  you  please,  and  tnot^  fair-  Only 
must  have  a  corner  at  the  board-end  for  a  vrortblets  old  play-fellow  of 
mine,  whoee  company  I  would  rather  want  than  have,  if  it  were  not  that 
tho  d — d  fellow  has  persuaded  nto  that  I  can't  do  without  him ;  and  so  I 
hope  you  won't  except  against  Craigie,  although  it  might  be  easy  to  find  . 
much  better  company." 

"  Now,  out  upon  you,  Bueklaw,"  said  Lady  Ashton, again  interposing,— 
'*  how  can  you  think  Lucy  can  have  any  objection  to  that  blunt,  honest, 
good-natured  creature.  Captain  Craigengelt  ?" 

"Why,  madam,"  replied  Bueklaw,  **as  to. Craigie's  sincerity,  honesty, 
and  good-nature,  they  are,  I  believe,  pretty  much  upon  a  par — but  that's 
neither  here  nor  there  —  the  fellow  knows  nry  ways,  and  has  got  useful  ta 
me,  and  I  cannot  well  do  without  liim,  as  1  said  before.  But  all  this  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  sinco  I  have  mustered  up  courage  to  make  a 
plain  proposal,  I  would  fain  hear  Miss  Ashton,  from  her  own  lips,  g^ve  me 
a  plain  answer." 

*'  My  dear  Bueklaw,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  "let  me  spare  Lucy's  boshful- 
nesH.  I  tell  you,  in  her  presence,  that  she  has  already  consented  to  be 
guided  by  her  father  and  me  in  this  matter.  —  Lucy,  m^  love,"  she  added, 
with  that  singular  combination  of  suavity  of  tone,  and  pointed  energy  which 
we  have  alreSiy  noticed — "Lucy,  my  dearest  love,  speak  for  yourself,  is  it 
not  as  I  say  ?" 

llcr  victim  answered  in  a  tremulous  and  hollow  voice — "  I  hive  promised 
to  obey  you,  —  but  upon  one  condition." 

"She  means,"  said  Lad^  Ashton,  turning  to  Bueklaw,  "she  expects  an 
answer  to  the  demand  which  she  has  made  upon  the  man  at  Vienna,  or 
Batisbon,  or  Paris  —  or  where  is  he  —  for  restitution  of  the  engagement  in 
which  be  had  the  art  to  involve  her.  You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  my  dear 
friend,  think  it  is  wrong  that  she  should  feel  much  delicacy  upon  this  nead ; 
™deed,  it  concerns  us  3l." 
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''Pexfectly  right — quite  fair/'  said  Bucklaw,  half  humming,  half  speak- 
ing the  end  of  the  old  song — 

"  "  It  if  best  to  be  off  wi*  Wm  old  lore 

Before  you  be  oo  wi'  the  new. 

But  I  thought/'  said  he,  nausing,  "  you  might  hare  had  an  anstrer  six  times 
told  from  Ravenswood.  \> — n  mc,  if  I  have  not  a  mind  to  go  and  fetch  one 
myself,  if  Miss  Ashton  will  honour  mo  with  the  commission." 

**  By  no  means,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  "  we  have  had  the  utmost  difficulty 
of  preventing  Douglas,  (for  whom  it  would  be  more  proper,)  from  taking  so 
rasii  a  step ;  and  do  you  think  we  could  permit  you,  my  good  friend,  almost 
equally  dear  to  us,  to  go  to  a  desperate  man  upon  an  errand  so  desperate  ? 
In  fact,  all  the  friends  of  the  family  are  of  opinion,  and  my  dear  Lucy  hci^ 
self  ought  so  to  think,  that,  as  this  unworthy  person  has  returned  no  answer 
to  her  letter,  silence  mu^t  on  this,  as  in  other  cases,  be  held  to  give  consent, 
and  a  contract  must  bo  supposed  to  be  given  up,  when  the  party  waives 
insisting  upon  it.  Sir  William,  who  should  know  best,  is  clear  upon  this 
subject ;  and  therefore,  my  dear  Lucy—" 

"Ma<lam,"  said  Lucy,  with  unwonted  energy,  "urge  me  no  farther  —  if 
tliis  unhappy  ensagcinent  be  restored,  I  have  already  said  you  shall  dispose 
of  me  as  you  will — till  then  I  should  commit  a  heavy  sin  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  man,  in  doing  what  you  require." 

"  But,  my  love,  if  this  man  remains  obstinately  silent-      ■" 

**  lie  will  i\oi  bo  silent,"  answered  Lucy ;  *'  it  is  six  weeks  since  I  sent  him 
a  double  of  my  former  letter  by  a  sure  hand." 

"  You  have  not — ^you  could  not — you  durst  not,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  with 
Tiolence,  inconsistent  with  the  tone  she  had  intended  to  assume ;  but  in- 
stantly correcting  herself,  *'  My  dearest  Lucy,"  said  she,  in  her  sweetest  tone 
of  expostulation,  **  how  could  you  think  of  such  a  thing  ?" 

**  ^io  matter,"  said  Bucklaw ;  **  I  respect  Miss  Ashton  for  her  sentiments, 
and  I  only  wish  I  had  been  her  messenger  myself." 

"  And  pray  how  long.  Miss  Ashton,*'  said  her  mother  ironically,  "  are  we 
to  wait  the  return  of  your  Pacolet — your  fairy  messenger — since  our  humble 
couriers  of  flesh  and  blood  could  not  be  trusted  in  this  matter?" 

"  I  have  numbered  weeks,  days,  hours,  and  minutes,"  said  Miss  Ashton ; 
"within  another  week  I  shall  have  an  answer,  unless  he  is  dead.  —  Till 
that  time,  sir,"  she  said,  addressing  Bucklaw,  *'  let  me  be  thus  far  beholden 
to  you,  that  you  will  beg  my  mother  to  forbear  me  upon  this  subject." 

"  I  will  make  it  my  particular  entreaty  to  Lady  Ashton,"  said  Bucklaw. 
"  By  my  honour,  madam,  I  respect  your  feelings ;  and,  although  the  prose- 
cution of  this  affair  be  rendereu  dearer  to  me  than  ever,  yet,  as  I  am  a  gen- 
tleman, I  would  renounce  it,  were  it  so  urged  as  to  give  you  a  moment'e 
pain." 

"  Mr.  Ilayston,  I  think,  cannot  apprehend  that,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  look- 
ing  pale  with  auger,  *'  when  the  daughter's  happiness  lies  in  the  bosom  of 
the  mother.  —  Let  me  ask  you,  Miss  Ashton,  in  what  terms  your  last  letter 
was  couched  ?" 

'*  Exactly  in  the  same,  madam,"  answered  Lucy,  *'  which  you  dictated  on 
a  former  occasion." 

"  When  eight  days  have  elapsed,  then,"  said  her  mother,  resnminff  her 
tone  of  tenderness,  *'  we  shall  hope,  my  dearest  lovo,  that  you  will  ena  thii 
suspense." 

"  Miss  Ashton  must  not  bo  hurried,  madam,"  said  Buckl&w,  wiioee  Uao^ 
ness  of  feeling  did  not  by  any  means  arise  from  want  of  good  nfttm^ 
'*  messengers  may  be  stopped  or  delayed.  I  have  known  %  daj't  JM||iHi 
broke  by  U|n  casting  of  a  fore-shoe. — Stay,  let  me  se^  my  eali 
20th  da^«4rom  this  is  St.  Judo's,  and,  the  day  before,  I  mnatlil; 
Kd^o  to  see  the  uiatc'h  between  the  Laird  of  KiUk«x\hf «  MflHi 
Juhuston  the  meal-monger's  foor-yeax-oVd  co\l\  YiiQiCv OH 
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Oraigic  can  bring  me  word  how  the  match  goes;  and  I  hope,  in  the  meantime^ 
OS  1  shall  not  myself  distress  Miss  Ashton  with  any  farther  importunity, 
that  your  lad^'ship  yourself,  and  Sir  T^illiam,  and  Colonel  Douglas,  will  have 
the  goodness  to  allow  her  uninterrupted  time  for  making  up  her  mind/' 

"Sir,"  said  Miss  Ashton,  "you^are  generoiiB%" 

*'  As  for  that,  madam,"  answered  Bucklaw,  *'  I  only  pretend  to  be  a  plain 
good-humoured  young  fellow,  as  I  said  before,  who  will  willingly  make 
you  happy  if  you  will  permit  him,  and  show  him  how  to  do  so." 

Ilaving  said  this,  he  saluted  her  with  more  emotion  than  was  consistent 
with  his  usual  train  of  feeling,  and  took  his  leave ;  Lady  Ashton,  as  she 
accompanied  him  out  of  the  apartment,  assuring  him  that  her  daughter  did 
full  justice  to  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment,  and  requesting  him  to  see  Sir 
TVilliam  before  his  departure,  "  since,"  as  she  said,  with  a  keen  glance 
reverting  towards  Lucy,  '*  against  St.  Jude's  day,  we  must  all  bo  ready  to 
sitpi  and  seal." 

*'  To  sign  and  seal  I"  echoed  Lucy  in  a  muttering  tone,  as  the  door  of  the 
apartment  closed  —  "  To  sign  and  seal  —  to  do  and  die  1"  and,  clasping  her 
attenuated  hands  together,  she  sunk  back  on  the  easy  chair  she  occupied,  in 
a  state  resembling  stupor. 

From  this  she  was  shortly  after  awakened  by  the  boisterous  entry  of  her 
brother  Henry,  who  clamorously  reminded  her  of  a  promise  to  give  him  two 
yards  of  carnation  ribbon  to  make  knots  to  his  new  garters.  With  the 
most  patient  composure  Lucy  arose,  and  opened  a  little  ivory-cabinet,  sought 
out  the  ribbon  the  lad  wanted,  measured  it  accurately,  cut  it  off  into  proper 
lengths,  and  knotted  it  into  the  fashion  his  boyish  whim  required. 

**  Dinna  shut  the  cabinet  yet,"  said  Ilenry,  "  for  I  must  have  some  of  your 
silver  wire  to  fasten  the  bells  to  my  hawk's  jesses, — and  yet  the  new  falcon's 
not  worth  them  neither ;  for  do  you  know,  after  all  the  plague  we  had  to 
get  her  from  an  eyry,  all  the  way  at  Posso,  in  Manner  Water,  she's  going  to 
prove,  after  all,  nothing  better  than  a  rifler — she  just  wets  her  singles  in  the 
olood  of  the  partridge,  and  then  breaks  Viway,  and  lets  her  fly ;  and  what 
can  the  poor  bird  do  after  that,  you  know,  except  pine  and  die  in  the  first 
heather-cow  or  whin-bush  she  can  crawl  into  ?" 

"Right,  Henry  —  right,  very  right,"  said  Lucy,  mournfully,  holding  the 
boy  fast  by  the  hand,  after  she  had  given'  him  the  wire  he  wanted ;  "  but 
there  are  more  riflers  in  the  world  Uian  your  falcon,  and  more  wounded 
birds  that  seek  but  to  die  in  quiet,  that  can  find  neither  brake  nor  whin- 
bush  to  hide  their  heads  in." 

"  All  I  that's  some  speech  out  of  your  romances,"  said  the  boy ;  "  and 
Sholto  says  they  have  turned  your  head.  But  I  hear  Norman  whistling  to 
the  hawk ;  I  must  go  fasten  on  the  jesses." 

And  he  scamper^  away  with  the  thoughtless  gaiety  of  boyhood,  leaving 
his  sister  to  the  bitterness  of  her  own  reflections. 

**  It  is  decreed,"  she  said,  "  that  every  living  creature,  even  those  who 
owe  me  most  kindness,  are  to  shun  me,  and  leave  me  to  those  by  whom  I 
am  besot.  It  is  just  it  should  be  thus.  Alone  and  uncounselled,  I  involved 
myself  in  these  perils  —  alone  and  uncounsollod,  I  must  extricate  myself  or 
die." 
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What  doth  enstia 


Bat  moody  and  dall  meUiicboIf, 
KinBman  to  grim  and  oumfortJen  desiwir, 
And.  at  her  heels,  a  huge  infections  troup 
Of  pale  distcmperatorea,  and  fuee  to  life  f 

OoxKDT  or  EBMma. 

As  8ome  yindication  of  the  case  with  which  Bucklaw  (who  otherwise,  ai 
ho  termed  himself,  was  really  a  very  good-humoured  fellow)  resigned  hit 
judgment  to  the  management  of  Lady  Ashton,  while  paying  his  addressef 
to  her  daughter,  the  reader  must  call  to  mind  the  strict  domestic  discipline, 
which,  at  this  period,  was  exercised  over  the  females  of  a  Scottish  family. 

The  manners  of  the  country  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  coincided 
with  those  of  France  before  the  reyolution.  Young  women  of  the  higher 
ranks  seldom  mingled  in  society  until  afler  marriage,  and,  both  in  law  and 
fact,  were  held  to  be  under  the  strict  tutelage  of  their  parents,  who  were 
too  apt  to  enforce  the  yiews  for  their  settlement  in  life,  without  paying  any 
regard  to  the  inclination  of  the  parties  chiefly  interested.  On  such  occasions, 
the  suitor  expected  little  more  from  his  bride  than  a  silent  acquiescence  in 
the  will  of  her  parents ;  and  as  few  opportunities  of  acquaintance,  far  less 
of  intimacy,  occurred,  ho  made  his  choice  by  the  outside,  as  the  lovers  in 
the  Merchant  of  Venice  select  the  casket,  contented  to  trust  to  chance  the 
issue  of  the  lottery,  in  which  he  had  hazarded  a  yenture. 

It  was  not  therefore  surprising,  such  being  the  general  manners  of  the 
age,  that  Mr.  Ilayston  of  Bucklaw,  whom  dissipated  habits  had  detached  in 
some  degree  from  the  best  society,  should  not  attend  particularly  to  those 
feelings  in  his  elected  bride  to  which  many  men  of  more  sentiment,  expe- 
rience, and  reflection,  would,  in  all  probability,  haye  been  eoually  indifferent. 
lie  knew  what  all  accounted  the  principal  point,  that  ner  parents  and 
friends,  namely,  were  decidedly  in  his  favour,  and  there  existed  most  power- 
ful reasons  for  their  predilection. 

In  truth,  the  conduct  of  the  Marquis  of  A since  Ravenswood's  de- 
parture, had  been  such  as  almost  to  bar  the  possibility  of  his  kinsman's 
union  with  Lucy  Ash  ton.  The  Marquis  was  Kavenswood's  sincere,  but 
misjudging  friend ;  or  rather,  like  many  friends  and  patrons,  he  consulted 
what  he  considered  to  be  his  relation's  true  interest,  although  he  knew  that 
in  doins  so  ho  run  counter  to  his  inclinations. 

The  Marquis  drove  on,  therefore,  in  the  plenitude  of  ministerial  autho- 
rity, an  appeal  to  the  British  House  of  Peers  against  those  judgments  of 
the  courts  of  law,  by  which  Sir  William  became  possessed  of  Ravenswood's 
hereditary  property.  As  this  measure,  enforced  with  all  the  authority  of 
power,  was  new  in  Scottish  judicial  proceedings,  though  now  so  frequently 
resorted  to,  it  was  exclaimed  against  b^  the  lawyers  on  the  opposite  side  of 
politics,  OS  an  interference  with  the  civil  judicature  of  the  country,  equally 
new,  arbitrary,  and  tyrannical.  And  if  it  thus  affected  even  strangers  con- 
nected with  them  only  by  political  party,  it  may  be  guessed  what  the 
Ashton  family  themselves  said  and  thought  under  so  ^oss  a  dispensation. 
Sir  William,  still  more  worldly-minded  than  ho  was  timid,  was  reduced  to 
despair  by  the  loss  by  which  ho  was  threatened.  His  son's  haughtier  spirit 
was  exalted  into  rage  at  the  idea  of  being  de])riyed  of  his  exi)ected  patri* 
mony.  But  to  Lady  Ashton's  yet  more  vindictive  temper,  the  conduct  of 
Rayenswood,  or  rather  of  his  patron,  apjpeored  to  be  an  offence  challenging 
the  deepest  and  most  mortal  reven^.  Even  the  quiet  and  confiding  temper 
of  Lucy  herself,  swayed  by  the  opinions  expressed  b^  ^  ^x^wsoA.'^Mst       ^* 
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not  6ut  consider  the  conduct  of  Ravenswood  as  precipitate,  and  even  un- 
kind. "  It  was  my  father,"  she  repeated  with  a  sigh,  "  who  welcomed  him 
to  this  place,  and  encouraged,  or  at  least  allowed,  the  intimacy  between 
UP.  Should  he  not  have  ^  remembered  this,  and  requited  it  with  at  least 
some  moderate  deffree  of  procrastination  in  the  assertion  of  his  own  alleged 
rights  ?  I  would  nave  forfeited  for  him  double  the  value  of  these  lands, 
which  he  pursues  with  an  ardour  that  shows  he  has  forgotten  how  much  I 
am  implicated  in  the  matter/^ 

Lucy,  however,  could  only  murmur  these  things  to  herself,  unwilling  to 
increase  the  prejudices  against  her  lover  entertained  by  all  around  her,  who 
exclaimed  against  the  steps  pursued  on  his  account,  as  illegal,  vexatious, 
and  tyrannical,  resembling  the  worst  measures  in  the  worst  times  of  the 
worst  Stuarts,  and  a  degradation  of  Scotland,  the  decisions  of  whose  learned 
judges  were  thus  subjected  to  the  review  of  a  court,  composed,  indeed,  of 
men  of  the  highest  rank,  but  who  were  not  trained  to  the  study  of  any 
municipal  law,  and  might  be  supposod^specially  to  hold  in  contempt  that 
of  Scotland.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  alleged  injustice  meaitated 
towards  her  father,  every  means  was  resorted  to,  and  every  argument 
urged,  to  induce  Miss  Ashton  to  break  off  her  engagement  with  liavcns- 
wood,  as  being  scandalous,  shameful,  and  sinful,  formed  with  the  mortal 
enemy  of  her  family,  and  calculated  to  add  bitterness  to  the  distress  of  her 
parents. 

Lucy's  spirit,  however,  was  high ;  and  although  unaided  and  alone,  she 
could  have  borne  much  —  she  could  have  endured  the  repinings  of  her 
father  —  his  murmurs  against  what  he  called  the  tyrannical  usage  of  the 
ruling  party  —  his  ceaseless  charges  of  ingratitude  against  Ravenswood  — 
his  endless  lectures  on  the  various  means  by  which  contracts  may  be  voided 
and  annulled  —  his  quotations  from  the  civil,  the  municipal,  and  the  canon 
law  —  and  his  prelections  upon  tho  pairia  potesias. 

She  might  have  borne  also  in  patience,  or  repelled  with  scorn,  the  bitter 
taunts  and  occasional  violence  or  her  brother,  Colonel  Douglas  Ashton,  and 
the  impertinent  and  intrusive  interference  of  other  friends  and  relations. 
But  it  was  beyond  her  power  effectually  to  withstand  or  elude  the  constant 
and  unceasing  persecution  of  Lady  Ashton,  who,  laying  every  other  wish 
aside,  had  bent  the  whole  efforts  of  her  powerful  mind  to  breaK  her  daugh- 
ter's contract  with  Ravenswood,  and  to  place  a  perpetual  bar  between  the 
lovers,  by  effecting  Lucy's  union  with  Bucklaw.  Far  more  deeply  skilled 
than  her  husband  in  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  she  was  aware,  that 
in  this  way  she  might  strike  a  blow  of  deep  and  decisive  vengeance  upon 
one,  whom  she  esteemed  as  her  mortal  enemy;  nor  did  she  hesitate  at 
raising  her  arm,  although  she  knew  that  the  wound  must  be  dealt  through 
the  bosom  of  her  daughter.  With  this  stem  and  fixed  purpose,  she  sounded 
every  deep  and  shallow  of  her  daughter's  soul,  assumed  alternately  every 
disguise  of  manner  which  could  serve  her  object,  and  prepared  at  leisure 
every  species  of  dire  machinery,  by  which  the  human  mind  can  be  wrenched 
from  its  settled  determination.  Some  of  these  were  of  an  obvious  descrip- 
tion, and  require  only  to  be  cursorily  mentioned ;  others  were  characteristio 
of  the  time,  the  country,  and  the  persons  engaged  in  this  sin^lar  drama. 

It  was  of  the  last  consequence,  that  all  intercourse  betwixt  the  lovers 
should  be  stopped,  and  by  dint  of  gold  and  authority.  Lady  Ashton  con- 
trived  to  possess  herself  of  such  a  complete  command  of  all  who  were 
placed  around  her  daughter,  that,  in  fact,  no  leaguered  fortress  was  eve' 
more  completely  blockaaed ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  to  all  outward  appe9 
ance,  Miss  Ashton  lay  under  no  restriction.    The  verge  of  her.paren 
domains  became,  in  respect  to  her,  like  tho  viewless  and  enchanted  li 
drawn  around  a  fairy  castle,  whore  nothing  unpermitted  can  either  enl 
from  without,  or  escape  from  within.    Thus  every  letter,  in  which  Raw 
wood  eonyejed  to  Laoj  Ashton  the  indispensable  reasons  which  dets' 
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liim  abroad,  and  more  than  one  note  which  poor  Lucy  hod  oddroascd  to 
liim  through  what  she  thought  a  secure  channel,  fell  into  the  hands  of  her 
mother.  It  could  not  be  but  that  the  tenor  of  these  intercepted  letters, 
especially  those  of  Kavcnswood,  should  contain  something  to  irritate  the 
passions,  and  fortify  the  obstinacy,  of  her  into  whose  hands  they  fell ;  but 
Lady  Ashton's  passions  were  too  deep-rooted  to  require  this  fresh  food. 
She  burnt  the  papers  as  rc^larly  as  she  perused  them ;  and  as  they  con- 
sumed into  vapour  and  tinder,  regarded  them  with  a  smile  upon  her  com- 
pressed lips,  and  an  exultation  in  her  steady  eye,  which  showed  her  con- 
fidence that  the  hopes  of  the  writers  should  soon  bo  rendered  equally 
unsubstantial. 

It  usually  happens,  that  fortune  aids  the  machinations  of  those  who  are 
prompt  to  avail  themselves  of  every  chance  that  offers.  A  report  was 
wafled  from  the  Continent,  founded,  like  others  of  the  same  sort,  upon 
many  plausible  circumstances,  but  without  any  real  basis,  stating  the 
Master  of  Kavenswood  to  be  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  a  foreign  lady  of 
fortune  and  distinction.  This  was  greedily  caught  up  by  both  the  political 
parties,  who  were  at  once  struggling  for  power  and  for  popular  favour,  and 
who  seized,  as  usual,  upon  the  most  private  circumstances  in  the  lives  of 
each  other's  ]^artisans,  to  convert  them  into  subjects  of  political  discussion. 

The  Marquis  of  A gave  his  opinion  aloud  and  publicly,  not  indeed  in 

the  coarse  terms  ascribed  to  him  by  Captain  Craigengelt,  but  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  offensive  to  the  Ashtons :  —  **  lie  thought  the  report,"  he  said, 
'*  highly  probable,  and  heartily  wished  it  might  be  true.  Such  a  match 
was  fitter  and  far  more  creditable  for  a  spirited  young  fellow,  than  a  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  an  old  whig  lawyer,  whose  chicanery  had  so 
nearly  ruined  his  father.^' 

The  other  party,  of  course,  laying  out  of  view  the  opposition  which  the 
Master  of  Ravenswood  received  from  Miss  Ashtou's  family,  cried  shame 
upon  his  fickleness  and  perfidy,  as  if  he  had  seduced  the  young  lady  into 
an  engagement,  and  wiluilly  and  causelessly  abandoned  her  for  another. 

Sufficient  care  was  taken  that  this  report  should  find  its  way  to  Ravens- 
wood  Castle  through  every  various  channel.  Lady  Ashton  being  well  aware, 
that  the  very  reiteration  of  the  same  rumour  from  so  many  quarters  could 
not  but  give  it  a  semblance  of  truth.  By  some  it  was  told  as  a  piece  of 
ordinary  news,  by  some  communicated  as  serious  intelligence ;  now  it  was 
whispered  to  Lucy  Ashton's  ear  in  the  tone  of  malignant  pleasantry,  and 
now  transmitted  to  her  as  a  matter  of  ^rave  and  serious  warning. 

Even  the  boy  Henry  was  made  the  instrument  of  adding  to  his  sister's 
torments.  One  morning  he  rushed  into  the  room  with  a  willow  branch  in 
his  hand,  which  he  told  her  had  arrived  that  instant  from  Germany  for  her 
special  wearing.  Lucy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  remarkably  fund  of  her 
younger  brother,  and  at  that  moment  his  wanton  and  thoughtless  unkind- 
ness  seemed  more  keenly  injurious  than  even  the  studied  insults  of  her  elder 
brother.  Her  grief,  however,  had  no  shade  of  resentment ;  she  folded  her 
arms  about  the  boy's  neck,  and  saying,  faintly,  "  Poor  Henry  I  you  speak 
but  what  they  tell  you,"  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  unrestrained  tears.  The 
boy  was  moved,  notwithstanding  the  thoughtlessness  of  his  age  and  char 
racter.  "  The  devil  take  me,"  said  he,  "  Lucy,  if  I  fetch  you  any  more  of 
these  tormenting  messages  again ;  for  I  like  you  better,"  said  he,  kissing 
away  the  tears,  "  than  the  whole  pack  of  them ;  and  you  shall  have  my  grey 
pony  to  ride  on,  and  you  shall  canter  him  if  you  like, — ay,  and  ride  beyond 
the  village,  too,  if  you  have  a  mind." 

"  Who  told  you,"  said  Lucy,  "  that  I  am  not  permitted  to  ride  where  I 
please  ?" 

'*  That's  a  secret,"  said  the  boy ;  **  but  you  will  find  you  can  never  ride 
beyond  the  village  but  your  horse  will  cast  a  shoe,  or  folLlajE^^^^^  ^^^  tMri^ 
bell  will  ring,  or  sometoing  will  bap^n  \ft  \jf\xi%"^^'a\<M?i.*-^^^*^"'*'^ 
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you  more  of  these  things,  Douglas  will  not  get  me  the  pair  of  colours  they 
nave  promised  me,  and  so  good-morrow  to  jou." 

This  dialogue  plunged  Lucy  in  still  deeper  dejection,  as  it  tended  to  show 
her  plainly,  what  she  had  for  some  time  suspected,  that  she  was  little  better 
than  a  prisoner  at  large  in  her  father's  house.  We  have  described  her  in 
the  outset  of  our  story  as  of  a  romantic  disposition,  delighting  in  talcs  of 
loTC  and  wonder,  and  readily  identifying  herself  with  the  situation  of  those 
legendary  heroines,  with  whose  adventures,  for  want  of  better  reading,  her 
memory  had  become  stocked.  The  fairy  wand,  with  which  in  her  solitude 
she  had  delighted  to  raise  visions  of  enchantment,  became  now  the  rod  of 
a  magician,  the  bond  slave  of  evil  genii,  serving  only  to  invoke  spectres  at 
which  the  exorcist  trembled.  She  felt  herself  the  object  of  suspicion,  of 
scorn,  of  dislike  at  least,  if  not  of  hatred,  to  her  own  family ;  and  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  was  abandoned  by  the  very  person  on  whose  account  she 
was  exposed  to  the  enmity  of  all  around  her.  Indeed,  the  evidence  of 
Ravenswood's  infidelity  began  to  assume  every  day  a  more  determined 
character. 

A  soldier  of  fortune,  of  the  name  of  Westenho,  an  old  familiar  of  Craig- 
engelt's,  chanced  to  arrive  from  abroad  about  this  time.  The  worthy  Cap- 
tain, though  without  any  precise  communication  with  Lady  Ashton,  always 
acted  most  regularly  and  sedulously  in  support  of  her  plans,  and  easily 
prevailed  upon  his  friend,  by  dint  of  exaggeration  of  real  circumst;inces, 
and  coining  of  others,  to'give  explicit  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Ravenswood's 
approaching  marria^. 

Thus  beset  on  all  hands,  and  in  a  manner  reduced  to  despair,  Lucy's 
temper  gave  way  under  the  pressure  of  constant  affliction  and  persecution. 
She  became  gloomy  and  abstracted,  and,  contrary  to  her  natural  and  ordi- 
nary habit  of  mind,  sometimes  turned  with  spirit,  and  even  fierceness,  on 
those  by  whom  she  was  long  and  closely  annoj^ed.  Her  health  also  began 
to  be  shaken,  and  her  hectic  cheek  and  wandering  eye  gave  symptoms  of 
what  is  called  a  fever  upon  the  spirits.  In  most  mothers  this  would  have 
moved  compassion ;  but  Lady  Ashton,  compact  and  firm  of  purpose,  saw 
these  waverings  of  health  and  intellect  with  no  greater  sympatny  than  that 
with  which  the  hostile  engineer  regards  the  towers  of  a  beleaguered  city  as 
Uiey  reel  imder  the  discbarge  of  his  artillery;  or  rather,  she  considered 
these  starts  and  inequalities  of  temper  as  symptoms  of  Lucy's  expiring 
resolution ;  as  the  angler,  by  the  throes  and  convulsive  exertions  of  the  fish 
which  he  has  hooked,  becomes  aware  that  he  soon  will  be  able  to  land  him. 
To  accelerate  the  catastrophe  in  the  present  case.  Lady  Ashton  had  recourse 
to  an  expedient  very  consistent  with  the  temper  and  credulity  of  those  times, 
but  which  the  reader  will  probably  pronounce  truly  detestable  and  dia- 
bolical. 


•      ••••• 

In  which  m  witeh  did  dwell,  in  loathly  WMdi, 
And  wiUU  want,  all  careleM  of  her  needs ; 
So  choaeinfr  eolitaiy  to  abide. 
Far  firom  all  neighboara,  Uiat  her  derllish  deedi 
And  hellish  arts  from  peojde  she  mifht  hide. 
And  hnrt  far  ofT,  nnknown,  whome'er  she  enried. 

Faist  Qumr. 

Thx  health  of  Lucy  .Ashton  soon  required  the  assistance  of  a  person  mor« 

ikilful  in  the  office  of  a  sick-nurse  than  the  femide  domestios  or  the  ikniU^« 

Ailsw  OvotIbj,  8ometune§  called  ih»  Wise  Woman  of  Boirden,  iraa  tna 
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person  whom,  for  her  own  strong  reasons,  Lady  Ashton  selected  as  an 
attendant  upon  her  daughter. 

This  woman  had  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  among  the  ignorant 
by  the  pretended  cures  which  she  performed,  especially  in  ancomes,  as  the 
Scotch  call  them,  or  mysterious  diseases,  which  baffle  the  regular  physician. 
Uer  pharmacopoeia  consisted  partly  of  herbs  selected  in  planetary  hours, 
partly  of  words,  signs,  and  charms,  which  sometimes,  perhaps,  produced  a 
favourable  influence  upon  the  imagination  of  her  patient:^.  Such  was  the 
avowed  profession  of  Luckie  Gourlay,  which,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  was 
looked  upon  with  a  suspicious  eye,  not  only  by  her  neighbours,  but  even  by 
the  clergy  of  the  district  In  private,  however,  she  traded  more  deeply  in 
the  occult  sciences ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  dreadful  punishments  inflicted 
upon  the  supposed  crime  of  witchcraft,  there  wanted  not  those  who,  steeled 
by  want  ana  bitterness  of  spirit,  were  willing  to  adopt  the  hateful  and  dan- 
gerous character  for  the  sake  of  the  influence  which  its  terrors  enabled  them 
to  exercise  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  wretched  emolument  which  they  could 
extract  by  the  practice  of*^  their  supposed  art. 

Ailsie  Gourlay  was  not  indeed  fool  enough  to  acknowledge  a  compact  with 
the  Evil  One,  which  would  have  been  a  swift  and  ready  road  to  the  stake 
and  tar-barreL  .  Her  fairy,  she  said,  like  Caliban's,  was  a  harmless  fairj. 
Nevertheless,  she  "  spaed  fortunes, ''  read  dreams,  composed  philtres,  dis- 
covered stolen  goods,  and  made  and  dissolved  matches  as  successfully  as  if, 
according  to  the  belief  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  she  had  been  aided  in 
those  arts  by  Beelzebub  himself.  Tlie  worst  of  the  pretenders  to  these 
sciences  was,  that  they  were  generally  persons  who,  feeling  themselves 
odious  to  humanity,  were  careless  of  what  they  did  to  deserve  the  public 
hatred.  Real  crimes  were  often  committed  under  pretence  of  magical  im- 
posture ;  and  it  somewhat  relieves  the  disgust  with  which  we  read,  in  the 
criminal  records,  the  conviction  of  these  wretches,  to  be  aware  that  many 
of  them  merited,  as  poisoners,  suborners,  and  diabolical  agents  in  secret 
domestic  crimes,  the  severe  fate  to  which  they  were  condemned  for  the  ima- 
ginary guilt  of  witchcraft. 

Such  was  Ailsie  Gourlay,  whom,  in  order  to  attain  the  absolute  subjuga- 
tion of  Lucy  Ashton's  mind,  her  mother  thought  it  fitting  to  place  near  her 
person.  A  woman  of  less  consequence  tlion  Lady  Ashton  had  not  dared 
to  take  such  a  step ;  but  her  high  rank  and  strength  of  character  set*  her 
above  the  censure  of  the  world,  and  she  was  allowed  to  have  selected  for 
her  daughter's  attendant  the  best  and  most  experienced  sick-nurse  *'and 
mediciner"  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  an  inferior  person  would  have 
fallen  under  the  reproach  of  calling  in  the  assistance  of  a  partner  and  ally 
of  the  great  Enemy  of  Mankind. 

The  beldam  caught  her  cue  readily  and  by  innuendo,  without  giving  Lad^ 
Ashton  the  pain  of  distinct  explanation.  She  was  in  many  resnects  quah- 
fied  for  the  part  she  played,  which  indeed  could  not  be  efficiently  assumed 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  passions.  Dame  Gourlay 
perceived  that  Lucy  shuddered  at  her  external  appearance,  which  we  have 
already  described  when  wo  found  her  in  the  death-chamber  of  blind  Alice ; 
and  while  internally  she  hated  the  poor  girl  for  the  involuntary  horror 
with  which  she  saw  she  was  regarded,  she  commenced  her  operations  by 
endeavouring  to  efface  or  overcome  those  preiudiccs  which,  in  her  heart,  she 
resented  as  mortal  offences.  This  was  easily  done,  for  the  hag's  external 
ugliness  was  soon  balanced  by  a  show  of  kindness  and  interest,  to  which 
Lucy  had  of  late  been  little  accustomed ;  her  attentive  services  and  real 
skill  gained  her  the  ear,  if  not  the  confidence,  of  her  patient ;  and  under 
pretence  of  diverting  the  solitude  of  a  sick  room,  she  soon  led  her  attention 
captive  by  the  legends  in  which  she  was  well  skilled,  and  to  which  Lucy'i 
habits  of  reading  and  reflection  induced  her  to  "  lend  ^n  ^\Xi!i;t^o;?%^  ^<vt!^ 
Pame  Gourlay 's  tales  were  at  firBt  of  a  nuid  Vkud  \xi\«t«&>uvsi^O&36SAf^A't. — 
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Of  favt  that  niirhtljr  dance  upon  the  wold, 
And  Inven  dcxim'd  to  wander  and  to  wren. 
And  castles  hiirh.  where  wicked  wizards  keep 
Their  capiire  thralls. 

Gradually,  however,  they  assumed  a  darker  and  more  mystorious  characv 
tcr,  and  became  such  as,  told  by  the  midnip^ht  lamp,  and  enforced  by  tho 
tremulous  tone,  the  quivering  and  livid  lip,  the  uplirtod  skinny  fore-finf^or, 
and  tho  shaking  head  of  the  blue-eyed  nag,  might  have  appalled  a  loss 
credulous  imagination,  in  an  age  more  hard  of  belief.  The  old  Sycorax  saw 
her  advantage,  and  gradually  narrowed  her  magic  circle  around  the  devoted 
victim  on  whoso  spirit  she  practised.  Her  legends  began  to  relate  to  tho 
fortunes  of  the  Ravenswooa  family,  whose  ancient  grandeur  and  portentous 
authority,  credulity  had  graced  with  so  many  superstitious  attributes.  Tho 
stoi^  of  the  fatal  fountain  was  narrated  at  full  length,  and  with  formidable 
additions,  by  the  ancient  sybil.  Tho  prophecy,  quoted  by  Caleb,  concerning 
the  dead  bride  who  was  to  be  won  by  the  last  of  the  Ravenswoods,  had  its 
o^vn  mysterious  commentary  ;  and  the  singular  circumstance  of  the  ap].>ari- 
tion  seen  by  the  Master  of  llavenswood  in  the  forest,  having  partly  transpired 
through  his  hasty  inquiries  in  the  cottage  of  old  Alice,  £rmed  a  theme  for 
many  exaggerations. 

Lucy  might  have  despised  these  tales,  if  they  had  been  related  concerning 
another  family,  or  if  her  own  situation  had  been  less  despondent.  But  cir- 
cumstanced as  she  was,  the  idea  that  an  evil  fato  hung  over  her  attachment, 
became  predominant  over  her  other  feelings ;  and  the  gloom  of  superstition 
darkened  a  mind,  already  sufficiently  weakened  by  sorrow,  distress,  uncer- 
tainty, and  an  oppressive  sense  of  desertion  and  desolation.  Stories  were 
told  by  her  attendant  so  closely  resembling  her  own  in  their  circumstances, 
that  she  was  gradually  led  to  converse  upon  such  tragic  and  mystical  sub- 
jects with  tho  beldam,  and  to  repose  a  sort  of  confidence  in  the  sybil,  whom 
she  still  regarded  w^ith  involuntary  shuddering.  Dame  Gourlay  knew  how  to 
avail  herself  of  this  imperfect  confidence.  She  directed  Lucy's  thoughts  to 
the  means  of  inquiring  into  futurity, — the  surest  mode,  perhaps,  of  shaking 
the  understanding  and  destroying  tho  spirits.  Omens  were  expounded, 
dreams  were  interpreted,  and  other  tricks  of  jugglery  perhaps  resorted  to, 
by  which  the  pretended  adopts  of  the  period  doceived  and  fascinated  their 
deluded  followers.  I  find  it  mentioned  in  tho  articles  of  dittay  against 
Ailsie  Gourlay, — (for  it  is  some  comfort  to  know  that  the  old  hag  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  burned  on  the  top  of  North-Berwick  Law,  by  sentence  of 
a  commission  from  the  Privy  Council,) — I  find,  I  say,  it  was  charged  against 
her,  i^ong  other  offences,  diat  she  had,  by  the  aid  and  delusions  of  Satan, 
shown  to  a  young  person  of  quality  in  a  mirror  glass,  a  gentleman  then 
abroad  to  whom  the  said  young  person  was  betroth^,  and  who  appeared  in 
tho  vision  to  bo  in  the  act  of  bestowing  his  hand  upon  another  lady.  But 
this  and  some  other  parts  of  the  record  appear  to  have  been  studiously  left 
imperfect  in  names  and  dates,  probably  out  of  regard  to  the  honour  of  the 
families  concerned.  If  Dame  Gourlay  was  able  actually  to  play  off  such  a 
piece  of  jugglery,  it  is  clear  she  must  have  had  better  assistance  to  practise 
tho  deception,  than  her  own  skill  or  funds  could  supply.  Meanwhile,  this 
mysterious  visionary  traffic  had  its  usual  effect,  in  unsettling  Miss  Ashton's 
mind.  Her  temper  became  unequal,  her  health  decayed  daily,  her  manners 
grew  moping,  melancholy,  and  uncertain.  Her  father,  guessing  partly  at 
the  -cause  of  these  appearances,  and  exerting  a  degree  of  authority  unusual 
with  him,  made  a  pomt  of  banishing  Dame  Gourlay  from  the  castle ;  but 
the  arrow  was  shot,  and  was  rankling  barb-deep  in  the  side  of  the  wounded 
deer. 

It  was  shortly  after  tho  departure  of  this  woman,  that  Lnor  Ashton, 

urged  by  h6r  parents,  announced  to  them,  with  a  vivacity  by  which  thej 

were  startled,  "  that  she  was  conscious  heaven  and  earth  and  hell  hod  eel 

ihemaelrm  againtt  her  noion  with  Rayenswood;  fitiU  her  omtnet^"  ih« 
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•aid,  "  was  a  binding  contract,  and  she  neither  "would  nor  could  resign  it 
without  the  consent  of  Ravenswood.  Let  mo  be  assured,''  she  concluded, 
"  that  he  will  free  me  from  my  engagement,  and  dispose  of  me  as  you  please, 
I  care  not  how.    When  the  diamonds  are  gone,  what  signifies  the  casket  V 

The  tone  of  obstinacy  with  which  this  was  said,  her  eyes  flashing  with 
unnatural  light,  and  her  hands  firmly  clenched,  precluded  the  possibility  of 
dispute ;  and  the  utmost  length  which  Lady  Ashton's  art  could  attain,  only 
got  her  the  privilege  of  dictating  the  letter,  by  which  her  diuighter  required 
to  know  of  Ravenswood  whether  he  intended  to  abide  by,  or  to  surrender, 
"what  she  termed,  ''their  unfortunate  enga||;ement."  Of  this  advantage^ 
Lady  Ashton  so  far  and  so  ingeniously  availed  herself,  that,  according  to 
the  wording  of  the  letter,  the  reader  would  have  supposed  Lucy  was  calling 
upon  her  lover  to  renounce  a  contract  which  was  contrary  to  the  interests 
and  inclinations  of  both.  Not  trusting  even  to  this  point  of  deception.  Lady 
Ashton  finally  determined  to  suppress  the  letter  altogether,  in  hopes  that 
Lucy's  impatience  wotfld  induce  her  to  condemn  Ravenswood  unheard  and 
in  absence.  In  this  she  was  disappointed.  The  time,  indeed,  had  long 
elapsed,  when  an  answer  should  have  been  received  from  the  Continent. 
The  faint  ray  of  hope  which  still  glimmered  in  Lucy's  mind  was  well-nigh 
extinguished.  But  the  idea  never  forsook  her,  that  her  letter  might  not 
have  been  duly  forwarded.  One  of  her  mother's  new  machinations  unex- 
pectedly furnished  her  with  the  means  of  ascertaining  what  she  most  desired 
to  know. 

The  female  agent  of  hell  having  been  dismissed  from  the  castle,  Lady 
Ashton,  who  wrought  by  all  variety  of  means,  resolved  to  employ,  for 
working  the  same  end  on  Lucy's  mind,  an  agent  of  a  very  different  cnarac- 
ter.  This  was  no  other  than  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bide-the-bent,  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  formerly  mentioned,  of  the  very  strictest  order,  and  most  rigid 
orthoaoxy,  whose  aid  she  called  in,  upon  the  principle  of  the  tyrant  in  the 
tragedy :  — 

**  ni  hare  a  print  xhall  prrach  her  fmm  hnr  faith. 
And  make  it  sin  not  to  rciiuunco  that  ruw. 
Which  I'd  have  brukea." 

But  Lady  Ashton  was  mistaken  in  the  agent  she  had  selected.  His  pre- 
judices, indeed,  were  easily  enlisted  on  her  side,  and  it  was  no  difficult 
matter  to  make  him  regard  with  horror  the  proepect  of  a  union  betwixt 
the  daughter  of  a  God-fearing,  professing,  and  Presbyterian  family  of  dis- 
tinction, with  the  heir  of  a  bloodthirsty  prelatist  and  persecutor,  the  hands 
of  whose  fathers  had  been  dyed  to  the  wrists  in  the  blood  of  God's  saints. 
This  resembled,  in  the  divine's  opinion,  the  union  of  a  Moabitish  stranger 
with  the  daughter  of  Zion.  But  with  all  the  more  severe  prejudices  and 
principles  of  his  sect,  Bide-the-bent  possessed  a  sound  judgment,  and  had 
learned  sympathy  even  in  that  very  school  of  persecution,  where  the  heart 
is  so  frequently  hardened.  In  a  private  interview  with  Miss  Ashton,  he 
was  deeply  moved  by  her  distress,  and  could  not  but  admit  the  justice  of 
her  request  to  be  permitted  a  direct  communication  with  Ravenswood, 
upon  the  subj^ect  of  their  solemn  contract.  When  she  urged  to  him  the 
great  uncertamty  under  which  she  laboured,  whether  her  letter  had  been 
ever  forwarded,  the  old  man  paced  the  room  with  long  steps,  shook  his 
grey  head,  rested  repeatedly  for  a  space  on  his  ivory-headed  staff",  and, 
ai^er  much  hesitation,  confessed  that  he  thought  her  doubts  so  reasonable, 
that  he  would  himself  aid  in  the  removal  of  them. 

"I  cannot  but  opine.  Miss  Lucy,"  he  said,  •' that  your  worshipful  lady 
mother  hath  in  this  matter  an  eagerness,  whilk,  although  it  ariscth  doubt- 
less from  love  to  your  best  interests  here  and  hereafter, — for  the  man  is  of 
persecuting  blood,  and  himself  a  persecutor,  a  cavalier  or  malignant,  and 
a  scoffer,  who  hath  no  inheritance  in  Jesse, — neverthclesa^ 'sc^  «x^  ^nn 
mandod  to  do  justice  unto  all,  and  to  l\i\&V  out  \y;>TA.  wA  ws^«o»»*'^^i^'« 
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to  the  stranger,  as  to  him  who  is  in  brotherhood  with  us.  Wherefore 
myself,  even  I  myself,  will  bo  aiding  unto  the  delivery  of  your  letter  to  the 
man  Edgar  Ravenswood,  trusting  tnat  the  issue  thereof  may  be  your  de- 
liverance from  the  nets  in  which  he  hath  sinfully  engaged  you.  And  that 
I  may  do  in  this  neither  more  nor  less  than  hath  been  warranted  by  your 
honourable  parents,  I  pray  you  to  transcribe,  without  increment  or  sub- 
traction, the  letter  formerly  expeded  under  the  dictation  of  your  right 
honourable  mother;  and  I  shall  put  it  into  such  euro  course  of  being  de- 
livered, that  if,  honoured  young  madam,  you  shall  receive  no  answer,  it 
will  be  necessary  that  you  conclude  that  the  man  meaneth  in  silence  to 
abandon  that  naughty  contract,  which,  peradventure,  he  may  be  unwilling 
directly  to  restore." 

Lucy  eagerly  embraced  the  expedient  of  the  worthy  divine.  A  new 
letter  was  written  in  the  precise  terms  of  the  former,  and  consigned  by  Mr. 
Bide-the-bent  to  the  charge  of  Saunders  Moonshine,  a  zealous  elder  of  the 
church  when  on  shore,  and,  when  on  board  his  brig,* as  bold  a  smuggler  as 
ever  ran  out  a  sliding  bowsprit  to  the  winds  that  blow  betwixt  Campvere 
and  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  At  the  recommendation  of  his  pastor, 
Saunders  readily  undertook  that  the  letter  should  be  securely  conveyed  to 
the  Master  of  iCavenswood  at  the  court  where  ho  now  resided. 

This  retrospect  became  necessary  to  explain  the  conference  betwixt  Miss 
Ashton,  her  mother,  and  Bucklaw,  which  we  have  detailed  in  a  preceding 
chapter. 

Lucy  was  now  like  the  sailor,  who,  while  drifting  through  a  tempestuous 
ocean,  clings  for  safety  to  a  single  plank,  his  powers  of  grasping  it  t>o- 
coming  every  moment  more  feeble,  and  the  deep  darkness  of  the  night  only 
checquered  by  the  flashes  of  lightning,  hissing  as  they  show  the  white  tops 
of  the  billows,  in  which  he  is  soon  to  be  engulfed. 

Week  crept  away  after  week>  and  day  after  day.  St.  Jude*s  day  arrived, 
the  last  and  protracted  term  to  which  Lucy  had  limited  herself,  and  there 
was  neither  letter  nor  news  of  Ravenswood. 


Huw  fair  these  namet,  how  much  nnlika  Ui«7  look 
To  all  the  blarr'd  subenriptiooa  ia  my  bo(A  I 
The  bridegroom**  lettera  aland  ia  row  above, 
Taperinf .  7et  straight,  liico  piiie>treee  ia  his  gran , 
While  free  and  fine  the  bride's  appear  below, 
As  light  and  slender  as  her  jessamines  grow. 

Ceabbi. 

St.  Judf/s  day  came,  the  term  assigned  by  Lucy  herself  as  the  farthest 
date  of  expectation,  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  there  were  neither  letters 
from,  nor  news  of,  Ravenswood.  But  there  were  news  of  Bucklaw,  and  of 
bis  trusty  associate  Craigengelt^  who  arrived  early  in  the  morning  for  the 
completion  of  the  proposed  espousals,  and  for  signing  the  necessary  deeds. 

These  had  been  carefully  prepared  under  me  revisal  of  Sir  William 
Ashton  himself,  it  having  been  resolved,  on  account  of  the  state  of  Miss 
Aihton's  health,  as  it  was  said,  that  none  save  the  parties  immediatelr 
interested  should  be  present  when  the  parchments  were  subscribed.  It 
was  farther  determined,  that  the  marriage  should  be  solemnised  upon  the 
fourth  day  aftor  signing  the  articles,  a  measure  adopted  by  Lady  Ashton^ 
iff  order  that  Lucj  might  have  as  little  time  as  possible  to  recede,  or  xelapie 
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into  intractability.  There  was  no  appearance,  howcTer,  of  her  doing  either. 
8ho  heard  the  proposed  arrangement  with  the  calm  indifference  of  despair, 
or  rather  with  an  apathy  arising  from  the  oppressed  and  stupified  state  of 
her  feelings.  To  an  eye  so  unobserving  as  that  of  Bucklaw,  her  demeanour 
had  little  more  of  reluctance  than  might  suit  the  character  of  a  bashful 
young  lady,  who,  however,  he  could  not  disguise  from  himself,  was  com- 
plying with  the  choice  of  her  friends,  rather  than  exercising  any  personal 
predilection  in  his  favour.  • 

When  the  morning  compliments  of  the  bridegroom  had  been  paid,  MiM 
Ash  ton  was  left  for  some  time  to  herself;  her  mother  remarking,  that  the 
deeds  must  be  signed  before  the  hour  of  noon,  in  order  that  the  marriage 
might  be  happy. 

Lucy  suffered  herself  to  be  attired  for  the  occasion  as  the  taste  of  her 
attendants  suggested,  and  was  of  course  splendidly  arrayed.  Ilcr  dress 
was  composed  of  white  sntin  and  Brussels  lac«,  and  her  hair  arranged 
with  a  profusion  of  jewels,  whose  lustre  made  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
deadly  paleness  of  her  complexion,  and  to  the  trouble  which  dwelt  in  her 
unsettled  eye. 

Her  toilette  was  hardly  finished,  ere  Henry  appeared,  to  conduct  the 
passive  bride  to  the  state  apartment,  where  all  was  prepared  for  signing 
the  contract.  "  Do  you  know,  sister,"  ho  said,  "  I  am  glad  tou  are  to  have 
Bucklaw  after  all,  instead  of  Ravenswood,  who  looked  fiko  a  Spanish 
grandee  come  to  cut  our  throats,  and  tram|>le  our  bodies  under  foot. — And 
I  am  glad  the  broad  seas  are  between  us  this  day,  for  I  shall  never  forcet 
how  frightened  I  was  when  I  took  him  for  the'  picture  of  old  Sir  Manse 
walked  out  of  the  canvass.  Tell  me  true,  are  you  not  glad  to  be  fairly  shot 
of  him  r ' 

*'  Ask  mo  no  questions,  dear  Henry,"  said  his  unfortunate  sister ;  "  there 
is  little  more  can  happen  to  make  me  either  glad  or  sorry  in  this  world." 

**  And  that's  what  all  young  brides  say/'  said  Henry ;  "  and  so  do  not  be 
cast  down,  Lucy,  for  you'll  tell  another  tale  a  twelvemonth  henco  —  and  I 
am  to  be  bride's-man,  and  ride  before  you  to  the  kirk,  and  all  our  kith,  kin, 
and  allies,  and  all  Bucklaw's,  arc  to  be  mounted  and  in  order — and  I  am  to 
have  a  scarlet  laced  coat,  and  a  feathered  hat,  and  a  sword-belt,  double 
bordered  with  gold,  and  poijit  d'Espagne,  and  a  dagger  instead  of  a  sword ; 
and  I  should  like  a  sword  much  better,  but  my  father  won't  hear  of  it.  All 
m^  things,  and  a  hundred  besides,  are  to  come  out  from  Edinburgh  to-night 
with  old  Gilbert,  and  tlie  sumpter  mules — and  I  will  bring  them,  and  show 
them  to  you  the  instant  they  come." 

The  boy's  chatter  was  here  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Lady  Ashton, 
somewhat  alarmed  at  her  daughter's  stay.  With  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles, 
she  took  Lucy's  arm  under  her  own,  and  led  her  to  the  apartment  where 
her  presence  was  expected. 

There  were  only  present.  Sir  William  Ashton,  and  Colonel  Douglas 
Ashton,  the  last  in  full  regimentals — Bucklaw,  in  bridegroom  trim — Craig- 
engelt,  freshly  equipt  from  top  to  toe  by  the  bounty  of  Lis  patron,  and  be- 
dizened with  as  much  lace  as  mieht  have  become  the  dress  of  the  Cop])er 
Captain — together  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bide-the-bent ;  the  presence  of  a  min- 
ister being,  in  strict  Presbyterian  families,  an  indisi>ensable  requisite  upon 
all  occasions  of  unusual  solemnity. 

Wines  and  refreshments  were  placed  on  a  table,  on  which  the  writingiB 
were  displayed,  ready  for  signature. 

But  before  proceeding  either  to  business  or  refreshment^  Mr.  1^ide-ihe% 
bent,  at  a  signal  from  Sir  William  Ashton,  inrited  the  companj  to  join  lum 
in  a  short  extemporary  prayer,  in  which  he  implored  a  blessing  upon  tibt 
contract  now  to  be  solemnised  between  the  honourable  partiee  thani  '^ 

With  tlie  simplicity  of  liis  times  and  profeuVioi^  ^^Aieibk  yiscw^'^*' 
Dersonal  aUuBioDs,  be  petitioned|  that  the  iro^TiAi^  isSnil  A 
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noblo  parties  might  be  healed,  in  reward  of  her  compliance  with  the  adA-ice 
of  her  right  honourable  parents ;  and  that,  as  she  had  proved  herself  a  child 
after  God's  commandment^  by  honouring  her  father  and  mother,  she  and 
hers  might  enjoy  the  promised  blessing — length  of  days  in  the  land  here, 
and  a  happy  portion  hereafter  in  a  better  country.  He  prayed  farther,  that 
the  bridegroom  might  be  weaned  from  those  follies  which  seduce  youth  from 
the  iiath  of  knowledge ;  that  be  might  cease  to  take  delight  in  vain  and  un- 
prohta1>le  company,  scoffers,  rioters,  and  those  who  sit  late  at  the  wine, 
(here  Bucklaw  winked  to  Graigengelt,)  and  cease  from  the 'society  that 
cauHCth  to  err.  A  suitable  supplication  in  behalf  of  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Ashtun  and  their  family,  concluded  tliis  religious  address,  which  thus  cm- 
braced  every  individual  present,  excepting  Craigongelt,  whom  the  worthy 
divine  prf)bably  considered  as  past  all  hopes  of  grace. 

Tlie  business  of  the  day  now  went  forward ;  Sir  William  Ashton  signed 
the  contract  with  legal  solemnity  and  precision ;  his  son,  with  military  7)07t^ 
chalance ;  and  Bucklaw,  having  subscribed  as  rapidly  as  Craigengelt  could 
manage  to  turn  the  leaves,  concluded  by  wiping  his  pen  on  that  worthy's 
now  laced  cravat. 

It  was  now  Miss  Ashton's  turn  to  sign  the  writings,  and  she  was  guided 
by  her  watchful  mother  to  the  table  for  that  purpose.  At  her  first  attempt 
she  began  to  write  with  a  dry  pen,  and  when  the  circumstance  was  pointed 
out,  seemed  unable,  ailer  several  attempts,  to  dip  it  in  tlie  massive  silver 
inkstandish  which  stood  full  before  her.  Lady  Ashton's  vigilance  hastened 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  I  have  myself  seen  the  fatal  deed,  and  in  tlie  dis- 
tinct cnaracters  in  which  the  name  of  Lucy  Ashton  is  traced  on  each  page, 
there  is  only  a  very  slight  tremulous  irregularity,  indicative  of  her  state  of 
mind  at  the  time  of  the  subscription.  But  the  last  signature  is  incomplete, 
defaced  and  blotted ;  for  while  her  hand  was  employed  in  tracing  it,  the 
hasty  tramp  of  a  horse  was  heard  at  the  gate ;  succeeded  by  a  step  in  the 
outer  gallery,  and  a  voice,  which,  in  a  commanding  tone,  bore  down  the 
opposition  of  the  menials.  The  pen  dropped  from  Xncy's  fingers,  as  she 
exclaimed  with  a  faint  shriek  —  "He  is  come  —  he  is  come!" 


W^>^^F^^^^f^f^F^^^^*^»^^^^^^^*^^^^^t^^^^^^^^t^^^S^t^^*^^^^^^^^^^^ 


€>^^\^l  \)i  '(Kjitrtii-'^liirlt. 

Thiv  bj  his  tcmgtie  •hoakl  be  m  Uontofae  I 
Fetch  me  my  rapier,  bujr; 
Now,  Xrj  the  fiuth  end  honoar  of  ny  kfai. 
To  itrike  him  dead  I  hoU  it  ncA^a  ua. 

Boifio  Aao  JuuR. 

IIardlt  had  Miss  Ashton  dropped  the  pen,  when  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment flew  open,  and  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  entered  the  apartment. 

Lockhard  and  another  domestic,  who  had  in  vain  attempted  to  oppose  hi« 
passage  through  the  gallery  or  ante-chamber,  was  seen  standinj;  on  the 
threshold  transfixed  with  surprise,  which  was  instantly  communicated  to 
the  whole  party  in  the  state-room.  That  of  Colonel  I^^uglas  Ashton  waa 
mingled  with  resentment ;  that  of  Bucklaw,  with  haughtj^  and  affected  in- 
difference; the  rest,  even  Lady  Ashton  herself,  showed  sijgns  of  fear,  and 
Lnc^  seemed  stiffened  to  stone  by  this  unexpected  apparition.  Apparition 
it  might  well  be  termed,  for  Ravenswood  had  more  the  appearance  of  dne 
returned  from  the  dead,  than  of  a  living  visitor. 

He  planted  himself  full  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  opposite  to  the 

tah]e  at  which  Lucy  was  seated,  on  whom,  as  if  she  had  be«i  alone  in  the 

chnaiber,  bo  bent  Mb  eyes  with  a  mingled  ex^fresbion  ot  ^ne^  ^seIaC  and 
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deliberate  indignation.  His  dark-ooloured  riding  cloak,  displaced  from  one 
shoulder,  hung  around  one  side  of  his  person  in  the  amplu  folds  of  the 
Spanish  mantle.  The  rest  of  his  rich  dress  was  trarel-soiled,  and  deranged 
by  hard  riding.  He  had  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  pistols  in  his  belt.  His 
slouched  hat,  which  he  had  not  removed  at  entrance,  gave  an  additional 
gloom  to  his  dark  features,  which,  wasted  by  sorrow,  and  marked  by  the 
ghastly  look  communicated  by  long  illness,  added  to  a  countenance  natu- 
rally somewhat  stern  and  wild,  a  fierce  and  even  sava^pe  expression.  The 
matted  ah^  dishevelled  locks  of  hair  which  escaped  from  under  his  hat» 
together  with  his  fixed  and  unmoved  posture,  made  his  head  more  resemble 
that  of  a  marble  bust  than  that  of  a  living  man.  He  said  not  a  sincle  word, 
and  there  was  a  deep  silence  in  the  company  for  more  than  t^vo  minutes. 

It  was  broken  by  Lady  Ashton,  who  in  that  space  partly  recovered  her 
natural  audacity.  She  demanded  to  know  tlie  cause  of  tliis  unauthorised 
intrusion. 

**  That  is  a  question,  madam,"  said  her  son,  **  which  I  have  the  best  right 
to  ask — and  I  must  request  of  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  to  follow  me, 
where  he  can  answer  it  at  leisure." 

Bucklaw  interposed,  saying,  ''No  man  on  earth  should  usurp  his  previous 
right  in  demanding  an  explanation  from  the  Master.  —  Craigengelt,"  he 
added,  in  an  under  tone,  "  u — n  yc,  why  do  you  stand  staring  as  if  ye  saw 
a  ghost?  fetch  me  my  sword  from  the  gallery." 

**  I  will  relinquish  to  none,"  said  Colonel  Ashton,  "  my  right  of  calline  to 
account  the  man  who  has  ofiered  this  unparalleled  affront  to  my  family." 

"Be  patient,  gentlemen,"  said  Ravenswood,  turning  sternly  towards 
them, .  and  waving  his  hand  as  if  to  impose  silence  on  their  altercation. 
"  If  you  are  as  weary  of  your  lives  as  I  am,  I  will  find  time  and  place  to 
pledge  mine  against  one  or  both ;  at  present,  I  have  no  leisure  for  the  dis- 
putes of  triflers." 

**  Triflers  I"  echoed  Colonel  Ashton,  half  unsheathing  his  sword,  while 
Bucklaw  laid  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  that  which  Craigengelt  had  just 
reached  him. 

Sir  William  Ashton,  alarmed  for  his  son's  safety,  rushed  between  the 
youns  men  and  Ravenswood,  exclaiming,  "My  son,  I  command  you-^ 
]Buckuiw,  I  entreat  you — keep  the  peace,  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  and  of 
the  law  1" 

**  In  the  name  of  the  law  of  God,"  said  Bide-the-bent,  advancing  also  with 
uplifted  hands  between  Bucklaw,  the  Colonel,  and  the  object  of  their  resent- 
ment— **  In  the  name  of  Him  who  brought  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to 
mankind,  I  implore — I  beseech — I  commana  you  to  forbear  violence  towards 
each  other  I  God  hateth  the  blood-thirsty  man  —  he  who  strikcth  with  the 
sword,  shall  perish  with  the  sword." 

"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  dog,  sir,"  said  Colonel  Ashton,  turning  fiercely 
upon  him,  "  or  something  more  brutally  stupid,  to  endure  this  insult  in  my 
father's  house  ?  —  Let  me  go,  Bucklaw  I  He  shall  account  to  me,  or,  by 
Heaven,  I  will  stab  him  where  he  stands  I" 

"  You  shall  not  touch  him  here,"  said  Bucklaw ;  "  he  once  gave  me  my 
life,  and  were  he  the  devil  come  to  fly  away  with  the  whole  house  and  gone- 
ration,  he  shall  have  nothing  but  fair  play." 

The  passions  of  the  two  young  men  thus  counteractinj;  each  other,  gave 
Ravenswood  leisure  to  exclaim,  in  a  stern  and  steady  voice,  "  Silence  1 — let 
him  who  really  seeks  danger,  take  the  fitting  time  when  it  is  to  be  found ; 
my  mission  here  will  be  shortly  accomplished.  —  Is  iJicU  your  handwriting, 
madam  ?"  he  added  in  a  softer  tone,  extending  towards  Miss  Ashton  her 
last  letter.  « 

A  faltering  "  Yes,"  seemed  rather  to  escape  from  her  lips,  tliaxL  ta  Ia 
uttered  as  a  voluntary  answer. 
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*'  And  is  tJiU  also  your  handwriting?"  extending  towards  her  the  mutual 
enp;agoment. 

Lucy  remained  silent.  Terror,  and  a  yet  stronger  and  more  confused 
feeling,  so  utterly  disturbed  her  understanding,  that  she  probably  scarcely 
comprehended  the  question  that  was  put  to  her. 

*'  If  you  design,"  said  Sir  William  Ashton,  "  to  found  any  legal  claim  on 
that  paper,  sir,  do  not  expect  to  receive  any  answer  to  on  extrajudicial 
question  " 

"  Sir  William  Ashton,"  said  Ravenswood,  "  I  pray  you,  and  all  who  hear 
me,  that  you  will  not  mistake  my  purpose.  If  this  young  lady,  of  her  own 
free  will,  desires  the  restoration  of  this  contract,  as  her  letter  would  seem  to 
imply — there  is  not  a  withered  leaf  which  this  autumn  wind  strews  ou  the 
heath,  that  is  more  valueless  in  my  eyes.  But  I  must  and  will  hear  the 
truth  from  her  own  mouth  —  without  tliis  satisfaction  I  will  not  leave  this 
spot.  Murder  me  by  numbers  you  possibly  may ;  but  I  am  an  armed  man 
—  I  am  a  desperate  man  —  and  I  will  not  die  without  ample  i^n^eancc. 
This  is  my  resolution,  take  it  as  you  may.  I  will  hear  her  determmation 
from  her  own  mouth ;  from  her  own  mouth,  alone,  and  without  witnesses 
will  I  hear  it  Now,  choose,"  he  said,  dravring  his  sword  with  the  right 
hand,  and,  with  the  left,  by  the  same  motion  taking  a  pistol  from  his  belt 
and  cocking  it,  but  turning  the  point  of  one  weapon,  ana  the  muzzle  of  the 
other  to  the  ^ound, — "  Choose  if  jou  will  have  this  hall  floated  with  blood, 
or  if  you  will  grant  me  the  decisive  interview  with  my  affianced  bride, 
which  the  laws  of  God  and  the  country  alike  entitle  me  to  demand/' 

All  recoiled  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  the  determined  action  by  which 
it  was  accompanied ;  for  the  ecstasy  of  real  desperation  seldom  fails  to  over- 
power the  less  energetic  passions  by  which  it  may  be  opposed.  The  clergy- 
man was  the  first  to  speak.  *'  In  the  name  of  God,''  he  said,  "  receive  an 
overture  of  peace  from  the  meanest  of  His  servants.  What  this  honourable 
person  demands,  albeit  it  is  urged  with  over  violence,  hath  yet  in  it  some- 
thing of  reason.  Let  him  hear  from  Miss  Lucy's  own  lips  that  she  hath 
dutifully  acceded  to  the  will  of  her  parents,  and  repenteth  her  of  her  cove- 
nant with  him ;  and  when  he  is  assured  of  this,  ho  will  depart  in  peace 
unto  his  own  dwelling,  and  cumber  us  no  more.  Alas  I  the  workings  of  the 
ancient  Adam  are  strong  even  in  the  regenerate  —  surely  we  should  have 
lon^-suffcring  with  those  who,  being  yet  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond 
of  iniquity,  are  swept  forward  by  tie  uncontrollable  current  of  worldly 
passion.  Let,  then,  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  have  the  interview  on  which 
ne  insisteth  ;  it  can  but  be  as  a  passine  pang  to  this  honourable  maiden, 
since  her  faith  is  now  irrevocably  pledged  to  the  choice  of  her  parents.  Let 
it,  I  say,  be  thus :  it  belongeth^  to  my  functions  to  entreat  your  honours' 
compliance  with  this  healing  overture." 

''  Never !"  answered  Lady  Ashton,  whoso  rage  hod  now  overcome  her  first 
surprise  and  terror — "never  shall  this  man  speak  in  private  with  my 
daughter,  the  affianced  bride  of  another  I  Pass  from  this  room  who  will,  I 
remain  here.  I  fear  neither  his  violence  nor  his  weapons,  though  some," 
she  said,  glancing  a  look  towards  Colonel  Ashton,  "  who  bear  my  namei 
appear  more  moved  by  them." 

"  For  God's  sake,  madam,"  answered  the  worthy  divine,  "  add  not  fuel  to 
firebrands.    The  Master  of  Ravenswood  cannot,  I  am  sure,  object  to  your 

presence,  the  young  lad^s  state  of  health  being  considered,  and  yonr 

maternal  duty.    I  myself  will  also  tarry ;  peradventure  my  grey  hairs  may 

turn  away  wrath." 

"  You  ore  welcome  to  do  so,  sir,"  said  Ravenswood ;  "  and  Lady  Ashton 

is  also  welcome  to  remain,  if  she  shall  think  proper;  but  lei  all  othm 

depart" 

"  Ravenswood,"  said  Colonel  Ashton,  crossing  him  as  he  went  oat»  "yon 
^aJJ  account  for  this  ere  long,"  ^ 
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"  When  you  please/'  replied  RaTenswood. 

"  Bat  Ij  said  Bucklaw,  with  a  half  smile,  "  have  a  prior  demand  on  jonr 
leisure,  a  claim  of  some  standine.'' 

*'  Arrange  it  as  you  will/'  said  Ravcnswood ;  **  leave  me  but  this  day  in 
peace,  and  I  will  have  no  dearer  employment  on  earth,  to-morrow,  than  to 
give  you  all  the  satisfaction  you  can  desire." 

The  other  gentlemen  left  the  apartment ;  but  Sir  William  Ashton  lingered. 

**  Master  of  Ravenswood/'  he  said,  in  a  conciliating  tone,  *'  I  think  I  have 
not  deserved  that  you  should  make  this  scandal  and  outrage  in  my  familj. 
If  you  will  sheathe  your  sword,  and  retire  with  mo  into  my  study,  I  will 
prove  to  you,  by  the  most  satisfactory  arguments,  the  inutility  of  your 
present  irregular  procedure—" 

"To-morrow,  sir — to-morrow  —  to-morrow,  I  will  hear  you  at  length," 
reiterated  Ravenswood,  interrupting  him ;  "  this  day  hath  its  own  sacred 
and  indispensable  business." 

He  pointed  to  the  door,  and  Sir  William  lefl  the  apartment. 

Ravenswood  sheathed  his  sword,  uncocked  and  returned  his  pistol  to  his 
belt,  walked  deliberately  to  the  door  of  the  apartment,  which  he  bolted  — 
returned,  raised  his  hat  from  his  forehead,  and,  gazing  upon  Lucy  with  eyes 
in  which  an  expression  of  sorrow  overcame  their  late  fierceness,  spread  his 
dishevelled  locks  back  from  his  face,  and  said,  '*  Do  you  know  me.  Miss 
Ashton  ? — I  am  still  Edgar  Ravenswood."  She  was  silent,  and  he  went  on 
with  increasing  vehemence  —  "I  am  still  that  Edgar  Ravenswood,  who,  for 
your  affection,  renounced  the  dear  ties  by  which  injured  honour  bound  him 
to  seek  vengeance.  I  am  that  Ravenswood,  who,  for  your  sake,  forgave, 
nay,  clasped  hands  in  friendship  with  the  oppressor  and  pillager  of  his  house 
—  the  traducor  and  murderer  of  his  father." 

**  My  daughter,"  answered  Lady  Ashton,  interrupting  him,  "  has  no  occa- 
sion to  dispute  the  identity  of  your  person ;  the  venom  of  your  present  lan- 
guage is  sufficient  to  remind  her,  that  she  speaks  with  the  mortal  enemy  of 
her  father." 

"  I  pray  you  to  be  patient,  madam,"  answered  Ravenswood ;  "  my  answer 
must  come  from  her  own  lips.  —  Once  more.  Miss  Lucy  Ashton,  1  am  that 
Ravenswood  \o  whom  you  granted  the  solemn  engagement,  which  you  now 
desire  to  retract  and  cancel." 

Lucy's  bloodless  lips  could  only  falter  out  the  words,  "It  was  my  mother." 

"  She  speaks  truly,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  "  it  was  I,  who,  authorized  alike 
by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  advised  her,  and  concurred  with  her,  to  set 
aside  an  unhappy  and  precipitate  engagement,  and  to  annul  it  by  the  au* 
thority  of  Scripture  itself." 

"  Scripture !"  said  Ravenswood,  scornfully. 

"  Let  him  hear  the  text,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  appealing  to  the  divine,  **  on 
which  you  yourself,  with  cautious  reluctance,  declared  the  nullity  of  the 
pretenaed  engagement  insisted  upon  by  this  violent  man." 

The  clergyman  took  his  clasped  Bible  from  his  pocket,  and  read  the  fol- 
lowing words :  **  If  a  tcoinan  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Ixn-d,  atid  bind  herself  by 
a  bofulf  being  in  herfatJicr^s  house  in  her  youth  ;  and  her  father  hear  her  vow, 
and  her  bond  wJierewith  she  hath  bound  Iter  soul,  and  her  father  shail  hold  hU 
peace  at  her :  then  all  her  vows  shall  standi  and  every  vow  wherewith  site  hath 
bound  her  soul  shall  stand  J* 

"  And  was  it  not  even  so  with  us  ?"  interrupted  Ravenswood. 

"  Control  thy  impatience,  young  man,"  answered  the  divine,  "  and  hear 
what  follows  in  the  sacred  text :  —  But  if  lierfailier  disallow  her  in  the  day 
that  lie  heareth ;  not  any  of  her  vowSt  or  of  her  bonds  wJierewith  sJie  hath 
bound  her  soul,  shall  stand:  and  the  Lord  shall  forgive  her,  because  her  father 
disallowed  her  J* 


"  And  was  not,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  fiercely  and  trium^haBLt2L'^\BA 
iDi  —  "  was  not  ours  the  case  stated  Va  \ix^  ucA:^  ^irnXi\  — ^'-^  vsa^ 
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deny,  that  the  instant  her  parents  heard  of  the  vow,  or  bond,  by  which  onr 
daughter  had  bound  her  soul,  we  disallowed  the  same  in  the  most  express 
terms,  and  informed  him  bv  ^vTiting  of  our  determination." 

**  And  is  this  all  ?"  said  Ravenswood,  looking  at  Lucy, — **  arc  you  willing 
to  barter  sworn  faith,  the  exercise  of  free  will,  and  the  feelings  of  mututu 
affection  to  this  wretched  hypocritical  sophistry  ?" 

**  Hear  him  I"  said  Lady  Ashton,  looking  to  the  clergyman  —  "  hear  the 
blasphemer !"         % 

*'May  God  forgive  him/'  said  Bide-thc-bent,  "and  enlighten  his  igno- 
rance !" 

**  Ilear  what  I  have  sacrificed  for  you,"  said  Ravenswood,  still  addressing 
Lucy,  '*  ere  you  sanction  what  has  been  done  in  your  name.  The  honour 
of  an  ancient  family,  the  ur^nt  advice  of  my  best  friends,  have  been  in 
vain  used  to  sway  m^  resolution  ;  neither  the  arguments  of  reason,  nor  the 
portents  of  superstition,  have  shaken  my  fidelity.  The  very  dead  have 
arisen  to  warn  me,  and  their  warning  has  been  despised.  Are  you  prepared 
to  pierce  my  heart  for  its  fidelity,  with  the  very  weapon  which  my  rasn  con- 
fidence intrusted  to  your  grasp  ?"" 

**  Master  of  Ravenswood,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  "  you  have  asked  what 
questions  you  thought  fit  You  see  the  total  incapacity  of  my  daughter  to 
answer  you.  But  I  will  reply  for  her,  and  in  a  manner  which  you  cannot 
dispute.  You  desire  to  know  whether  Lucy  Ashton,  of  her  own  free  will, 
desires  to  annul  the  engagement  into  wldch  she  has  been  trepanned.  You 
have  her  letter  under  her  own  hand,  demanding  the  surrender  of  it :  and, 
in  yet  more  full  evidence  of  her  purpose,  here  is  the  contract  which  she  has 
this  morning  sul>scribed,  in  presence  of  this  reverend  gentleman,  with  Mr. 
Ilayston  of  JJucklaw." 

Kavenswoud  gazed  upon  the  deed,  as  if  petrified.  **  And  it  was  without 
fraud  or  compulsion,"  said  he,  looking  towards  the  clergyman,  **  that  Miss 
Ashton  subscribed  this  parchment?" 

**  I  vouch  it  upon  my  sacred  character." 

"  This  is  indeed,  madam,  an  undeniable  piece  of  evidence,"  said  Ravens- 
wood,  sternly ;  **  and  it  will  be  equally  unnecessary  and  dishonourable  to 
waste  another  word  in  useless  remonstrance  or  reproach.  There,  madam," 
he  said,  laying  down  before  Lucy  the  signed  paper  and  the  broken  piece  of 
gold — "  there  are  the  evidences  of  your  first  engagement ;  may  you  be  more 
faithful  to  that  which  you  have  just  formed.  I  will  trouble  you  to  return 
the  corresponding  tokens  of  my  ill-placed  confidence— I  ought  rather  to  say 
of  my  egregious  folly." 

Lucy  returned  the  scornful  glance  of  her  lover  with  a  gaze,  from  which 
perception  seemed  to  have  been  banished ;  yet  she  seemed  partly  to  have 
understood  his  meaning,  for  she  raised  her  hands  as  if  to  undo  a  blue  ribbon 
which  she  wore  around  her  neck.  She  was  unable  to  accomplish  her  pur- 
pose, but  Lady  Ashtoii  cut  the  ribbon  asunder,  and  detached  the  broken 
piece  of  gold,  which  Miss  Ashton  had  till  then  worn  concealed  in  her  bosom; 
the  written  counterpart  of  the  lovers'  engagement  she  for  some  time  had 
had  in  her  own  possession.  With  a  haughty  curtsey  she  delivered  both  to 
Ravenswood,  who  ^vas  much  softened  when  ne  took  the  piece  of  gold. 

"And  she  could  wear  it  thus,"  he  said — speaking  to  himself — "could 
wear  it  in  her  very  bosom — could  wear  it  next  to  her  heart — even  when  — 
But  complaint  avails  not,"  he  said,  dashing  from  his  eye  the  tear  which  had 

thcrcd  in  it,  and  resuming  the  stem  composure  of  his  manner.    He  strode 

the  chimney,  and  threw  into  the  fire  the  paper  and  piece  of  gold,  stamp- 

g  upon  the  coals  with  the  heel  of  his  boot,  as  if  to  insure  their  destmo- 

»n.    "  I  will  be  no  longer,"  he  then  said,  "  an  intruder  here — Your  evil 

ishes  and  your  worse  offices,  Lady  Ashton,  I  will  only  return,  by  hopins 
bete  will  be  your  last  machinations  against  your  daughter's  honour  and 
"ppwosg.  —  And  to  jrouy  madam,"  he  said,  addressing  Lucy,  "  I  have 
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nothing  farther  to  say,  except  to  pray  to  God  that  jou  may  not  become  • 
world's  wonder  for  this  act  of  wilful  and  deliberate  perjury."  —  Having 
uttored  these  words,  be  turned  on  his  heel,  and  lefl  the  apartment. 

Sir  William  Ashton,  by  entreaty  and  authority,  had  detained  his  son  and 
Bucklaw  in  a  distant  part  of  the  castle,  in  order  to  prevent  their  again 
meeting  with  Ravenswood ;  but  as  the  Master  descended  the  great  staircase, 
Lockhard  delivered  him  a  billet,  signed  Sholto  Dougjas  Ashton,  requesting 
to  know  where  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  would  be  heard  of  four  or  five 
days  from  hence,  as  the  writer  had  business  of  weight  to  settle  with  him,  so 
soon  as  an  important  family  event  had  taken  place. 

"  Tell  Colonel  Ashton,''  said  Kavonswood,  composedly,  "  I  shall  be  found 
at  Woirs  Crag  when  his  leisure  serves  him." 

As  he  descended  the  outward  stair  which  led  from  the  terrace,  ho  was 
interrupted  a  second  time  by  Craigengclt,  who,  on  the  part  of  his  principal, 
the  Laird  of  Bucklaw,  expressed  a  hope,  that  Ravenswood  would  not  leave 
Scotland  within  ten  days  at  least,  as  ne  had  both  former  and  recent  civil- 
ities for  which  to  express  his  gratitude. 

*'  Tell  vour  master/'  said  Ravenswood,  fiercely,  "to  choose  his  own  time. 
He  will  nnd  me  at  Wolf's  Crag,  if  his  purpose  is  not  forestalled." 

"i/y  master?"  replied  Craigengelt,  encouraged  by  seeing  Colonel  Ashton 
and  Bucklaw  at  the  bottom  oi  the  terrace ;  **  give  me  leave  to  say,  I  know 
of  no  such  person  upon  earth,  nor  will  I  permit  such  language  to  be  used 
to  me !" 

"  Seek  your  master,  then,  in  hell !"  exclaimed  Ravenswood,  giving  way 
to  the  passion  he  had  hitherto  restrained,  and  throwing  Craigengelt  from 
him  with  such  violence,  that  he  rolled  down  the  steps,  and  lay  senseless  at 
the  foot  of  them.  —  **  I  am  a  fool,"  he  instantly  added,  "  to  vent  my  passion 
upon  a  caitiff  so  worthl>ss." 

He  then  mounted  his  liorsc,  which  at  his  arrival  ho  had  secured  to  a  balus- 
trade in  front  of  the  casitlo,  rode  very  slowly  past  Bucklaw  and  Colonel 
Ashton,  raising  his  hat  as  he  passed  each,  and  looking  in  their  faces  steadily 
while  he  offered  this  mute  salutation,  which  was  returned  by  both  with  the 
same  stern  gravity.  Ravenswood  walked  on  with  equal  deliberation  until 
he  reached  the  head  of  the  avenue,  as  if  to  show  that  he  rather  courted  than 
avoided  interruption.  When  he  had  passed  the  upper  gate,  he  turned  his 
horse,  and  looked  at  the  castle  with  a  ilxed  eye ;  then  set  spurs  to  his  good 
steed,  and  departed  with  the  speed  of  a  demon  dismissed  by  the  exorcist. 


^^«WV^^^«W^^^^^^%>^^>«/«^^V\/W^^<'>/^^^<>/V^ 


(TjIfljitBr  tj)B  €jiirtii-/Bttrt^. 

Who  comet  from  the  bridiil  chamber? 
It  i«  Aznel,  the  angel  o(  death. 

Thalaba. 

After  the  dreadful  scene  that  had  taken  place  at  the  castle,  Lucy  was 
transported  to  her  own  chamber,  where  she  remained  for  some  time  in  a 
state  of  absolute  stupor.  Yet  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  day, 
she  seemed  to  have  recovered,  not  merely  her  spirits  and  resolution,  but  a 
sort  of  flighty  levity,  that  was  forein;n  to  her  character  and  situation,  and 
which  was  at  times  checquered  by  fits  of  deep  silence  and  melancholy,  and 
of  capricious  pettishness.  Lady  Ashton  became  much  alarmed,  and  con- 
sultoa  the  family  physicians.  But  as  her  pulse  indicated  no  cKQjv^^\kL^^ 
€oald  only  say  that  the  disease  was  on  tkd  «^\x\\a«  «iAi«^qtqs&wiA^^(S'^b!^ 


.   ..   ... .      ►'lie    un'rotnn?    rrsd 

]):i^^lv»\  th(^   iii:irri;i;:»^   sliould   take  |>l;i('0   u|m 
vioinly  lixt^d,  tru^liu^  th;it  a  chanp' of  plauo, 
wniiM  operate  a  more  speedy  ami  elltM-tual  cu 
of  lier  daughter,  than  could  bo  attained  by 
medical  men  recommended.     Sir  William  Ash 
dizemcnt,  and  his  desire  to  strcngthon  himscl 

Marquis  of  A ^  readily  induced  him  to  ac 

have  perhaps  resisted  if  willing  to  do  so.     As 
and  Cfolonel  Ashton,  they  protested,  that  after 
be  most  dishonourable  to  postpone  for  a  sinp^lc 
the  marriage,  as  it  would  bo  generally  ascribes 
by  the  intrusive  visit  and  threats  of  Kavenswo* 

Bucklaw  would  indeed  have  been  incapable  < 
been  awarb  of  the  state  of  Miss  Ashton's  hc( 
But  custom,  upon  these  occasions,  permitted  o: 
course  between  the  bridegroom  and  the  bctrotl 
improved  by  Lady  Ashton,  that  Bucklaw  nei 
real  state  of  the  health  and  feelings  of  his  unhr 

On  the  eve  of  the  bridal  day,  Lucy  appeare 
levity,  and  surveyed  with  a  degree  of  girlish  ir> 
tions  of  dress,  &c.  &c,  which  the  dififerent  mem 
pared  for  the  occasion. 

The  morning  dawned  bright  and  cheerily.  1 
in  gallant  troops  from  distant  quarters.  Not 
William  Ashton,  and  the  still  more  dignifie<' 
together  with  the  numerous  kinsmen  and  alli< 
present  upon  this  joyful  ceremony,  gallantl 
caparisoned,  but  almost  every  Pro8l)yterian  ft 
fifty  miles,  made  a  point  of  attendance  upon  f 
Bidered  as  ^ving  a  sort  of  triumph  over  the 
person  of  his  kinamnn      «•*' — -^-^ 
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Off  ambidon  to  wear  that  preposterous  thing,  which  might  have  served  Sir 
William  Wallace — But  never  mind,  get  to  horse  now,  and  take  care  of 
your  Bister," 

The  boy  did  so,  and  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  gallant  train.  At 
the  time,  he  was  too  fuU  of  nis  own  appearance,  his  sword,  his  laced  cloak, 
his  feathered  hat,  and  his  managed  horse,  to  pay  much  regard  to  any  thing 
else ;  but  he  afterwards  remembered  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  that  when 
the  hand  of  his  sister,  by  which  she  supported  herself  on  the  pillion  behind 
him,  touched  his  own,  it  felt  as  wot  and  cold  as  sepulchral  marble. 

Qlanoing  wide  over  hill  and  dale,  the  fair  bridal  procession  at  last  reached 
the  parish  church,  which  they  nearly  filled ;  for,  besides  domestics,  above  a 
hundred  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  present  upon  the  occasion.  The  mar- 
riage ceremony  was  performed  accordine  to  the  rites  of  the  Presbyteriaa 
persuasion,  to  which  Bucklaw  of  late  had  judged  it  proper  to  conform. 

On  the  outside  of  the  church,  a  liberal  dole  was  oistributed  to  the  poor 
of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  under  the  direction  of  Johnnv  Mortsheugh, 
who  had  l^ly  been  promoted  from  his  desolate  quarters  at  the  Hermitage, 
to  fill  the  more  eUgible  situation  of  sexton  at  the  parish  church  of  Ravens-' 
wood.  Dame  Gourlay,  with  two  of  her  contemporaries,  the  same  who 
assisted  at  Alice's  late-wake,  seated  apart  upon  a  flat  monument  or  ihroughr 
ftanet  sate  enviously  comparing  the  shares  which  had  been  allotted  to  them 
in  dividing  the  dole. 

"Johnny  Mortsheugh,"  said  Annie  Winnie,  ''might  hae  minded  auld 
lang  svne,  and  thought  of  his  auld  kimmers,  for  as  braw  as  he  is  with  his 
new  black  coat.  I  hae  gotten  but  five  herring  instead  o'  sax,  and  this  disna 
look  like  a  gudo  saxpennys,  and  I  daresay  this  bit  morsel  o'  beef  is  an  unce 
lighter  than  ony  that's  been  dealt  round ;  and  it's  a  bit  o'  the  tenony  hough, 
mair  by  token  that  yours,  Maggie,  is  out  o'  the  back  sej^." 

"  Mine,  quo'  she  f"  mumbled  the  paralytic  hag,  **  mine  is  half  banes,  I 
trow.  If  grit  folk  eie  poor  bodies  ony  thtng  for  coming  to  their  weddings 
and  burials,  it  suld  be  something  that  wad  do  them  gudc,  I  think." 

'*  Their  gifts,"  said  Ailsie  Gourlay,  "  are  dealt  for  nae  love  of  us  —  nor 
out  of  respect  for  whether  we  feed  or  starve.  They  wad  gie  us  whinstanes 
for  loaves,  if  it  would  serve  their  ain  vanity,  and  yet  they  expect  us  to  be 
as  gnitefu',  as  they  ca'  it,  as  if  they  served  us  for  true  love  ana  liking." 

'*  And  that's  truly  said,"  answered  her  companion. 

"But,  Ailsie  Gourlay,  ye're  the  auldest  o  us  three,  did  ye  ever  see  a 
msiir  grand  bridal  ?" 

**  I  winna  say  that  I  have,"  answered  tho  hag ;  "  but  I  think  soon  to  see 
as  braw  a  burial." 

"  And  that  wad  please  mo  as  weel,"  said  Annie  Winnie ;  **  for  there's  an 
large  a  dole,  and  fdk  are  no  obliged  to  gim  and  laugh,  and  mak  murgeons, 
ana  wish  joy  to  these  hellicat  quality,  that  lord  it  ower  us  like  brute  beasts, 
I  like  to  pack  the  dead-dole  in  my  lap,  and  rin  ower  my  auld  rhyme, — 

*  My  loaf  in  1117  lap,  my  pennf  in  nj  pane. 
Ilioa  nt  M*cr  Um  better,  aod  Vm  ■•*«  tM  wone.**** 

**  That's  right,  Annie,"  said  the  paralytic  woman ;  **  God  send  us  a  green 
Tule  and  a  fat  kirkyard  I" 

'*  But  I  wad  like  to  ken.  Lucky  Gourlay,  for  ye're  the  auldest  and  wisest 
amang  us,  whilk  o'  these  revellers'  turns  it  will  bo  to  be  streekit  first?" 

"  D  ye  see  yon  dandilly  maiden,"  said  Dame  Gourlay,  **  a  glistening  wi* 
f|;oud  and  jewels,  that  they  are  lifting  up  on  the  white  horse  behind  that 
harebrained  callant  in  scarlet,  wi'  the  lang  sword  at  his  side  V* 

"  But  that's  the  bride !"  said  her  companion,  her  cold  heart  touched  with 

*R«Kiaa]d  Soott  telle  of  an  oM  wnmao  who  perfonncd  eo  omAf  earae  bf  imum  of  m  dMra,  UmI  iIw  wm 
imapeetejl  of  witchcraft.    Her  niode  of  |»raetioe  beinir  toqairail  hito.  it  wu  fiioiMdUtlhai  «h*  Mi]>a[ilMi  irrtifc. 
Mfce  would  aocRffC  of.  was  a  loaf  of  breed  and  a  aiWer  wn&i  \  «DiL  >9Ma  ^Ma  vMrik  i3MMi^-^t3L^tiT  Ji 
wiejwht  w  man/  carw,  ww  Um  donral  euttplrit  ^  lb«  Utt. 
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.    .  .>!>!  i.:v  iif:^iil)('<i.'' 
r,  :;_v,'"  ai!-\\rr.'l  AiKic.  Aviih  u  Ijittor  ;:rni ;  "  An«l  Sir  W 
^(••l  me  a  ImniiV  rol  l"\vii  t'»  llio  b<M>t  o'  tliiit  —  a  Ftjiko, 
lar  liuri''l,  hi^s  I — what  ihiiik  yc  o'  tluit  for  a  pronincY— 
md  (loun  lato  for  fuurscoro  nights  and  mair  wi'  his  dwiu. 
i  may  keep  it  for  his  ain  Icddj  cummers." 
hao  ncard  a  sough,"  said  Annie  Winnie,  '*  as  if  Lcddj 
nny  body/' 

je  see  her  yonder/'  said  Dame  Gourlay,  "  as  she  prances 
g  out  at  the  kirkyard  ? — there's  mair  o'  utter  decrilry  in 
re  and  faiivfashioned  as  she  rides  yonder,  than  in  a'  the  Sc 
rer  flow  by  moonlight  owcr  North-Berwick  Law/' 
hat's  that  ye  say  about  witches,  ye  damned  liags?"  s 
icugh ;  "  are  ye  casting  yer  cantrips  in  the  very  kirkyi 
the  bride  and  bridegroom?    Qet  awa  hame,  for  if  I  tal 
11  gar  ye  find  the  road  faster  than  ye  wad  like/' 
3oh,  sirs  I"  answered  Ailsie  Qourlay ;  '*  how  bra'  are  wo 
coat  and  our  wcel-pouthered  head,  as  if  we  had  never  kc 
Irst  onrsolls !  and  we'll  be  screwin^j  up  our  bit  fiddle,  doub 
I  night,  amang  a'  the  other  clbo'-jiggers  for  miles  round. 
|>ins  hand,  Johnny — that's  a',  lad/' 
ake  ye  a'  to  witness,  gudo  people*"  said  Mortf<]iengh, 
ns  me  wi'  mischief,  and  forespeaks  me.    If  oiiy  thing 
s  to  mo  or  my  fiddlo  this  ni;;ht>  I'll  make  it  the  binckcHt 
r  stirreil  in.     I'll  liao  her  before  Presbytorj-  and  Synod — 
r  mysoll,  now  that  1  am  a  bedral  in  an  inhabitod  pari.sh/ 
lugh  the  mutual  ht'ttred  botwixt  these  ha;^fl  and  the  r<'Ht  c 
4ed  thoir  hearts  against  all  impressions  of  festivity,  this 
he  caso  with  the  multitude  at  large. — The  splendour  of 
—the  gay  dresses — the  spirited  liorses — the  blithosonio : 
andsome  women  and  gallant  gentlemen  assembled  upoi 
1  the  usual  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  populace.    Tl 
f  "  Ashton  and  Bncklaw  for  ever  t" — ^the  discoarge  of  pit 
kctoons,  to  give  what  was  called  the  bridalnshot.  mrin/wv 
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ivrofoslon,  the  relics  of  which,  after  the  domestics  had  feasted  in  their  turn, 
were  distributed  among  the  shouting  crowd,  with  as  many  barrels  of  ale  as 
made  the  hilarity  without,  correspond  to  that  within  the  castle.  The  gen- 
tlemen, according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  indulged,  for  the  most  part, 
in  deep  draughts  of  the  richest  wines,  while  the  ladies,  prepared  for  the 
ball  which  always  closed  a  bridal  entertainment,  impatiently  expected  their 
arrival  in  the  state  gallery.  At  length  the  social  party  broke  up  at  a  late 
hour,  and  the  gentlemen  crowded  into  the  saloon,  whore,  enlivened  by  wine 
and  the  joyful  occasion,  they  laid  aside  their  swords,  and  handed  their  im- 
patient partners  to  the  floor.  The  music  already  rung  from  the  gallery, 
along  the  fretted  roof  of  the  ancient  state  apartment.  According  to  strict 
etiquette,  the  bride  ought  to  have  opened  the  ball,  but  Lady  Ash  ton,  making 
an  apology  on  account  of  her  daughter's  health,  offered  her  own  hand  to 
Backlaw  as  substitute  for  her  daughter's. 

But  as  Lady  Ashton  raised  her  head  gracefully,  expecting  the  strain  at 
which  she  was  to  begi#  the  dance,  she  was  so  much  struck  by  an  unexpected 
alteration  in  the  ornaments  of  the  apartment,  that  she  was  surprised  into 
an  exclamation, — **  Who  has  dared  to  change  the  pictures  ?" 

All  looked  up,  and  those  who  knew  the  usual  state  of  the  apartment 
observed,  with  surprise,  that  the  picture  of  Sir  William  Ashton's  father  was 
removed  from  its  place,  and  in  its  stead  that  of  old  Sir  Malise  Ravenswood 
seemed  to  frown  wrath  and  vengeance  upon  the  party  assembled  below. 
The  exchange  must  have  been  made  while  the  apartments  were  empty,  but 
had  not  been  observed  until  the  torches  and  lights  in  the  sconces  were 
kindled  for  the  ball.  The  haughty  and  heated  spirits  of  the  gentlemen  led 
them  to  demand  an  immediate  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  what  they  deemed 
an  affront  to  their  host  and  to  themselves ;  but  Lady  Ashton,  recovering 
herself^  passed  it  over  as  the  freak  of  a  crazy  wench  who  was  maintained 
about  the  castle,  and  whose  susceptible  imagination  had  been  observed  to  be 
much  affected  by  the  stories  which  Dame  Qourlay  delighted  to  tell  concerning 
**  the  former  family,"  so  Lady  Ashton  named  the  Kavenswoods.  The  ob- 
noxious picture  was  immediately  removed,  and  the  ball  was  opened  by  Lady 
Ashton,  with  a  grace  and  dignity  which  supplied  the  charms  of  youth,  and 
almost  verified  the  extravagant  encomiums  of  the  elder  part  of  the  com- 
pany, who  extolled  her  performance  as  far  exceeding  the  dancing  of  the 
rising  generation. 

When  Lady  Ashton  sat  down,  she  was  not  surprised  to  find  that  her 
daughter  had  lefl  the  apartment,  and  she  herself  followed,  eager  to  obviate 
any  impression  which  might  have  been  made  upon  her  nerves  by  an  inci- 
dent so  likely  to  affect  them  as  the  mysterious  transposition  of  the  portraits. 
Apparently  she  found  her  apprehensions  groundless,  for  she  returned  in 
about  an  hour,  and  whispered  the  bridegroom,  who  extricated  himself  from 
the  dancers,  and  vanished  from  the  apartment.  The  instruments  now 
played  their  loudest  strains  —  the  dancers  pursued  their  exorcise  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  inspired  by  youth,  mirth,  and  high  spirits,  when  a  cry  was 
heard  so  shriU  and  piercing,  as  at  once  to  arrest  the  dance  and  the  music. 
All  stood  motionless ;  but  when  the  yell  was  again  repeated,  Colonel  Ashton 
snatched  a  torch  from  the  sconce,  and  demanding  the  key  of  the  bridal 
chamber  from  Henry,  to  whom,  as  brideVman,  it  had  been  intrusted, 
rushed  thidier,  followed  by  Sir  William  and  Lady  Ashton,  and  one  or  two 
others,  near  relations  of  the  family.  The  bridal  guests  waited  their  return 
in  stupified  amazement. 

Arrived  at  the  door  of  the  apartment,  Colonel  Ashton  knocked  and  called, 
but  received  no  answer  except  stifled  groans.    He  hesitated  no  longer  to 

ri  the  door  of  the  apartment,  in  which  he  found  oppo^tion  from  some- 
g  which  lay  against  it.    When  he  had  succeeded  in  opening  it,  the 
body  of  the  bridegroom  was  found  lying  on  the  threshold  of  the  h^<^sbSk 
ehamber,  and  all  around  was  flooded  ^tk  \Ao^.    K  ^tj  ^\  ^sox^^tn^^^  ^^a^ 
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horror  was  raised  bj  all  present ;  and  the  company,  excited  bj  this  new 
alarm,  began  to  rush  tumultuouoly  towards  the  sleeping  apartment.  Colo- 
nel Ashton.  first  whispering  to  his  mother, — "Search  for  her — she  has 
murdered  him  \"  drew  his  sword,  planted  himself  in  the  passage,  and 
declared  he  would  suffer  no  man  to  pass  excepting  the  clergyman,  and  a 
mcdic;il  person  present.  By  their  assistance,  BuckTaw,  who  still  breathed, 
was  raised  from  the  ground,  and  transported  to  another  apartment,  where 
his  friends,  full  of  suspicion  and  murmuring,  assembled  round  him  to  learn 
the  opinion  of  the  surgeon. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Lady  Ashton,  her  husband,  and  tlieir  assistants,  in 
Tain  sought  Lucy  in  the  bridal  bed  and  in  the  chamber.  There  was  no 
private  passage  fn)m  the  room,  and  they  began  to  think  that  she  must  have 
thrown  herself  from  the  window,  when  one  of  the  company,  holding  his 
torch  lower  than  the  rest,  discovered  something  white  in  the  corner  of  tho 
great  old-fashioned  chimney  of  the  apartment.  Here  they  found  tho  unfor- 
tunate girl,  seated,  or  rather  couched  like  a  hare  upon  its  form  —  her  head- 
gear dishevelled ;  her  night-clothes  torn  and  dabbled  with  blood, — ^her  eyes 
glazed,  and  her  features  convulsed  into  a  wild  paroxysm  of  Insanity.  When 
she  saw  herself  discovered,  she  gibbered,  made  months,  and  pointed  at  them 
with  her  bloody  fingers,  with  the  frantic  gestures  of  an  exulting  demoniac. 

Female  assistance  was  now  hastily  summoned ;  the  unhappy  bride  was 
overpowered,  not  without  the  use  of  some  force.  As  they  carried  her  over 
the  threshold,  she  looked  down,  and  uttered  the  only  articulate  words  tliat 
she  had  yet  spoken,  saying,  with  a  sort  of  grinning  exultation,  '*  So,  yoa 
have  ta'en  up  your  bonny  bridegroom  ?"  She  was  by  the  shuddering  assist- 
ants conveyed  to  another  and  more  retired  apartment,  where  she  was  secured 
as  her  situation  required,  and  closely  watcuod.  The  unutterable  agony  of 
the  parents — the  horror  and  confusion  of  all  who  were  in  the  castle — tho 
fury  of  contending  passions  between  the  friends  of  the  different  parties, 
passions  augmented  by  previous  intemperance,  surpass  description.     . 

The  surgeon  was  the  first  who  obtained  something  like  a  patient  hearing ; 
he  pronounced  that  tho  wound  of  Bucklaw,  though  severe  and  dangerous, 
was  by  no  means  fatal,  but  might  readily  be  rendered  so  by  disturbance 
and  hasty  removal.  This  silenced  tho  numerous  party  of  Bucklaw's  friends, 
who  had  previously  insisted  that  he  should,  at  all  rates,  be  transported  from 
the  castle  to  tho  nearest  of  their  houses.  They  still  demandea,  however, 
that,  in  consideration  of  what  had  happened,  four  of  their  number  should 
remain  to  watch  over  the  sick-bed  of  their  friend,  and  that  a  suitable  number 
of  their  domestics,  well  armed,  should  also  remain  in  the  castle.  This  con- 
dition being  acceded  to  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Ashton  and  his  father,  the 
rest  of  the  bridegroom's  friends  leu  the  castle,  notwithstanding  the  hour  and 
the  darkness  of  the  night.  Tho  cares  of  the  medical  man  were  next  em- 
ployed in  behalf  of  Miss  Ashton,  whom  he  pronounced  to  be  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous state.  Farther  medical  assistance  was  immediately  summoned.  All 
night  she  remained  delirious.  On  tho  morning,  she  fell  into  a  state  of  abso- 
lute insensibility.  The  next  evening,  the  physicians  said,  would  be  the 
crisis  of  her  malady.  It  proved  so ;  for  although  she  awoke  from  her  trance 
with  some  appearance  or  calmness,  and  sufiSrod  her  night-clothes  to  be 
changed,  or  put  in  order,  yet  so  soon  as  she  put  her  hand  to  her  neck,  as 
if  to  search  tor  the  fatal  blue  ribbon,  a  tide  of  recollections  seemed  to  nuh 
upon  her,  which  her  mind  and  body  were  alike  incapable  of  bMoing^  Con« 
vulsion  followed  convulsion,  till  they  closed  in  death,  withoat  her  being 
able  to  utter  a  word  explanatory  of  the  fatal  scone. 

The  provincial  judge  of  the  district  arrived  the  day  after  the  Toanff  lady 
had  expired,  and  executed,  though  with  all  possible  delicacy  to  the  afflicted 
iSunily,  the  painful  duty  of  inquiring  into  this  fatal  transaction.  Bat  there 
oocuired  nothing  to  explain  the  eeneral  hypothesis,  that  the  bride^  in  n 
■ndden  fit  of  insanity,  had  stabbed  the  bridegroom  at  the  threshold  of  th» 
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apartment.  The  fatal  weapon  was  found  in  the  chamber,  smeared  with 
blood.  It  was  the  same  poniard  which  Henry  should  have  worn  on  the 
wedding-^iaj,  and  which  his  unhappy  sister  had  probably  contrived  to 
secrete  on  the  preceding  evening,  wnen  it  had  been  shown  to  her  among 
other  articles  ofpreparation  for  me  wedding. 

The  friends  ot  Bucklaw  expected  that  on  his  recovery  he  would  throw 
some  lieht  upon  this  dark  stoir,  and  eagerly  pressed  him  with  inquiries, 
which  tor  some  time  he  evaded  under  pretext  of  weakness.  When,  how- 
ever, he  had  been  transported  to  his  own  house,  and  was  considered  as  in  a 
state  of  convalescence,  he  assembled  those  persons,  both  male  and  female, 
who  had  considered  themselves  as  entitled  to  press  him  on  the  subiect,  and 
returned  them  thanks  for  the  interest  they  had  exhibited  in  his  behalf,  and 
their  offers  of  adherence  and  support  **  I  wish  you  all,'^  he  siud,  *'  my 
friends,  to  understand,  however,  that  I  have  neither  story  to  tell,  nor  injuries 
to  avenge.  If  a  lady  shall  question  me  henceforward  upon  the  incidents 
of  that  unhappy  night,  I  shall  remain  silent,  and  in  future  consider  her  as 
one  who  has  shown  herself  desirous  to  break  off  her  friendship  with  me ; 
in  a  word,  I  will  never  speak  to  her  asain.  But  if  a  gentleman  shall  ask 
me  the  same  question,  I  shall  regard  the  incivility  as  equivalent  to  an  invi- 
tation to  meet  him  in  the  Duke's  Walk,*  and  I  expect  that  he  will  rule  him- 
self accordingly." 

A  declaration  so  decisive  admitted  no  commentary ;  and  it  was  soon  after 
seen  that  Bucklaw  had  arisen  from  the  bed  of  sickness  a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
man  than  he  had  hitherto  shown  himself.  He  dismissed  Craicengelt  from 
his  society,  but  not  without  such  a  provision  as,  if  well  empfoyed,  might 
secure  him  against  indigence,  and  against  temptation. 

Bucklaw  allerwards  went  abroad  and  never  returned  to  Scotland ;  nor 
was  he  known  ever  to  hint  at  the  circumstances  attending  his  fatal  mar- 
riage. By  many  readers  this  may  be  deemed  overstrained,  romantic,  and 
composed  by  the  wild  imagination  of  an  author,  desirous  of  j^tifyin^  the 
popular  appetite  for  the  horrible ;  but  those  who  are  read  in  the  private 
family  history  of  Scotland  during  the  period  in  which  the  scene  is  laid,  will 
readily  discover,  through  the  disguise  of  borrowed  names  and  added  inci- 
dents, the  leading  particulars  of  an  owib  true  talb. 


CJjaptir  tjiB  €liirtii-/ift!f* 


WhoM  iiiiDd'i  to  marbled,  and  hii  haait  ao  kard, 

That  woaU  not,  when  thii  huge  niMap  waa  beaid, 

I'o  th*  atnoat  note  of  aorrow  aet  their 

To  we  a  gallaat,  with  ao  great  a  fOMMi, 

So  aoddenly  nntbought  on,  ao  o'erthrowa, 

And  ao  to  perish,  in  so  poor  a  place, 

Dj  too  nail  ridiof  in  a  ground  unknown ! 

Poem  in  Mibbxt's  Usraldrt,  VdL  IT, 


We  have  anticipated  the  course  of  time  to  mention  Bucklaw's  recovery 
and  fate,  thai  we  might  not  interrupt  the  detail  of  events  which  succeeded 
the  funeral  of  the  unfortunate  Lucy  Ashton.  This  melancholy  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  misty  dawn  of  an  autumnal  morninc,  with  such  mode- 
rate attendance  and  ceremonj  as  could  not  possibly  be  dispensed  with.  A 
very  few  of  the  nearest  relations  attended  her  body  to  the  same  churchyard 


•  A  walk  in  the  ridnilr  of  Holrrood- 

hisresUmioe  i 
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to  "^hich  she  had  lately  boon  led  as  a  bride,  with  as  little  free  will,  perhaper, 
AS  could  be  uuw  testified  by  her  lifeless  and  passive  remains.  An  aisle 
adjacent  to  the  church  bad  been  fitted  up  by  Sir  William  Ashton  as  a  family 
cemctcrj' ;  and  here,  in  a  coffin  bearing  neither  name  nor  date,  were  con- 
signed to  dust  the  remains  of  what  was  once  lovely,  beautiful,  and  innocent, 
though  exasperated  to  frenzy  by  a  long  tract  of  unremitting  persecution. 
While  the  mourners  were  busy  in  the  vault,  the  three  village  hags,  who, 
Dotwith^tanding  the  unwonted  earliness  of  the  hour,  had  snufred  the  carnon 
like  vultures,  were  seated  on  the  **  through-stane,''  and  engaged  in  their 
wonted  unhallowed  conference. 

"  Did  not  I  say,"  said  Dame  Oourlay,  **  that  the  braw  bridal  would  be 
followed  by  as  braw  a  funeral  ?" 

•*  I  think,"  answered  Dame  tVinnie,  "  there's  little  bravery  at  it ;  neither 
meat  nor  drink,  and  just  a  wheen  silver  tippences  to  the  poor  folk ;  it  was 
little  worth  while  to  come  sao  far  road  for  sae  sma'  profit,  and  us  soe  frail/' 

"  Out,  wretch  I"  replied  Dame  Gourlay,  "  can  a'  the  dainties  they  could 
gie  us  be  half  soe  sweet  as  this  hour's  vengeance  ?  There  they  are  that 
were  capering  on  their  prancing  nags  four  days  since,  and  they  are  now 
ganging  as  droigh  and  sober  as  oursclls  the  day.  They  were  a'  glistening 
wi'  gowd  and  suver  —  they're  now  as  black  as  the  crooK.  And  Miss  Lucy 
Ashton,  that  grudged  when  an  honest  woman  came  near  her,  a  taid  may  sit 
on  her  coffin  the  aay,  and  she  can  never  scunner  when  he  croaks.  And 
Laily  Ashton  bos  holl-fire  burning  in  her  breast  by  this  tioke ;  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam, wi'  his  ^bbets,  and  his  faggots,  and  his  chains,  how  likes  he  the 
witcheries  of  his  ain  dwcUin^house  V 

"And  is  it  true,  then,"  mumbled  the  paralytic  wretch,  "that  the  bride 
was  trailed  out  of  her  bed  and  up  the  chimley  by  evil  spirits,  and  that  the 
bridegroom's  face  was  wrung  round  ahint  him  V 

"  Ye  needna  care  wha  did  it,  or  how  it  was  done,"  said  Ailsie  Gourlay ; 
"  but  I'll  uphaud  it  for  nae  stickit*  job,  and  that  the  lairds  and  leddies  ken 
weel  this  day." 

"  And  was  it  true,"  said  Annie  Winnie,  *'  sin  ye  ken  sae  muckle  about  it, 
that  the  picture  of  Auld  Sir  Malise  Ravenswood  came  down  on  the  ha'  floor 
and  led  out  the  brawl  before  them  a'  ?" 

*'  Na,"  said  Ailsie ;  **  but  into  tlie  ha'  came  the  picture — and  I  ken  weel 
how  it  came  there  —  to  gie  them  a  warning  that  pride  would  get  a  fa'.  But 
there's  as  queer  a  ploy,  cummers,  as  ony  o'  tbae,  that's  gaun  on  even  now 
in  the  burial  vault  yonder  —  ye  saw  twall  mourners,  vrr  crape  and  cloak, 
gang  down  the  steps  pair  and  pair?" 

**  What  should  ail  us  to  see  them  ?"  sidd  the  o&e  old  woman. 

*'  I  counted  them,"  said  the  other,  with  the  eagerness  of  a  person  to  whom 
tho  spectacle  had  afforded  too  much  interest  to  be  viewed  with  indifferenoe. 

"  But  ye  did  not  see,"  said  Ailsie,  exulting  in  her  superior  observation, 
"  that  there's  a  thirteenth  amang  them  that  they  ken  naething  about ;  and, 
if  auld  frcits  say  true,  there's  ane  o'  that  company  that'll  no  be  lang  for  this 
warld.  But  come  awa,  cummers ;  if  we  bide  hero,  I'se  warrant  we  get  the 
wy  te  o'  whatever  ill  comes  of  it,  and  that  gude  will  come  of  it  nane  <y  them 
need  over  think  to  see." 

And  thus,  croaking  like  tlie  ravens  when  they  anticipate  pestilence,  the 
ill-boding  sybils  withdrew  from  the  churchyard. 

In  fact,  the  mourners,  when  the  service  of  interment  was  ended,  discoTered 
that  there  was  amon^  them  one  more  than  the  invited  number,  and  the 
remark  was  communicated  in  whispers  to  each  other.  The  suspicion  fell 
upon  a  figure,  which,  muffled  in  the  same  deep  mourning  with  Oie  others, 
was  reclined,  almost  in  a  stato  of  insensibility,  against  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  sepulchral  vault.    The  relatives  of  the  Ashton  family  were  ezpresaing 

•  Sikkit,  iBperftct. 
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in  whispers  their  surprise  and  displeasore  at  the  intrasien,  when  thej  were 
intermpted  by  Colonel  Asbton,  wno,  in  his  father's  absence,  acted  a?  prin- 
cipal mourner.  **  I  know/'  he  said,  in  a  whisper,  "  who  this  person  i.« :  he 
h.18,  or  shall  soon  haTC,  as  deep  cause  of  mourning  as  oorselres  -^  leave  me 
to  deal  with  him,  and  do  not  disturb  the  ceremony  by  nnnecesearv  expo- 
sure." So  saying,  he  separated  himself  from  the  '^roup  of  his  relations, 
and  takine  the  unknown  mourner  by  the  cloak,  he  said  to  him,  in  a  tone  of 
suppressed  emotion,  **  Follow  me." 

Ttie  stranger,  as  if  starting  from  a  traaee  at  the  sound  of  his  Toice, 
mechanically  obeyed,  and  they  ascended  the  broken  ruinous  stair  which  led 
from  the  sepulchre  into  the  churchyard.  The  other  mourners  followed,  bat 
remained  i^uped  together  at  the  door  of  the  ranlt,  watching  with  anxiety 
the  motions  of  Colonel  Ashton  and  the  stranger,  who  now  appeared  to  be 
in  close  conference  beneath  the  shade  of  a  yew-tree,  in  the  most  remote  part 
of  the  burial-ground. 

To  this  sequestered  spot  Colonel  Ashton  had  guided  the  stran^rer.  and 
then  turning  round,  addressed  him  in  a  stem  and  composed  tone. — "  I  cannot 
doubt  that  Ispeak  to  the  Master  of  Rarenswood  ?*'  > o  answer  was  returned. 
"I  cannot  doubt,"  resumed  the  Colonel,  trembling  with  rising  passion,  "that 
I  speak  to  the  murderer  of  my  sister?" 

**  You  have  named  me  but  too  truly,"  said  Karens  wood,  in  a  hollow  and 
tremulous  Toice. 

"  If  you  repent  what  yon  hare  done,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  may  your  peni- 
tence avail  you  before  Qod ;  with  me  it  shall  serve  you  nothing.  Here,"  be 
said,  giving  a  paper,  *'  is  the  measure  of  my  sword,  and  a  memorandum  of 
the  time  and  place  of  meeting.  Sunrise  to-morrow  morning,  on  the  links 
to  the  east  of  WolfVhope." 

The  Master  of  Ravenswood  held  the  paper  in  his  hand,  and  seemed  irreso- 
lute. At  length  he  spoke  —  "Do  not,"  he  said,  "  urge  to  farther  desperation 
a  wretch  who  is  already  desperate.  Enjoy  your  life  while  you  can,  and  let 
me  seek  my  death  from  another." 

"  That  you  never,  never  shall !"  said  Douglas  Ashton.  "  You  shall  die 
by  my  hand,  or  you  shall  complete  the  ruin  of  my  family  by  taking  mv  life. 
If  you  refuse  my  open  challenge,  there  is  no  advanta^  I  will  not  talce  of 
you,  no  indignity  with  which  I  will  not  load  you,  until  the  very  name  of 
Kavenswood  shall  be  the  sign  of  every  thing  that  is  dishonourable,  as  it  is 
idready  of  all  that  is  rillanous." 

"  That  it  shall  never  be,"  said  Ravenswood  fiercely :  "  if  I  am  the  Uutt 
who  must  bear  it,  I  owe  it  to  those  who  once  owned  it,  that  the  name  shall 
be  cxtingnished  without  infamy.  I  accept  your  challenge,  time,  and  place 
of  meeting.    Wo  meet,  I  presume,  alone  V* 

"  Alone  we  meet,"  said  Colonel  Ashton,  "  and  alone  will  the  survivor  of 
us  return  from  that  place  of  rendezvous." 

*'  Then  God  have  mercy  on  the  soul  of  him  who  falls !"  said  Ravenswood. 

*'  So  be  it !"  said  Colonel  Ashton  ;  **  so  far  can  my  charity  reach  even  I** 
the  man  I  bate  most  deadly,  and  with  the  deepest  reason.  '  Now,  break  off, 
for  we  shall  be  interrupted.  The  links  by  the  sea-shore  to  the  east  of 
Wolf's-hope  —  the  hour,  sunrise — our  swords  our  only  weapons." 

"  Enough,"  said  the  Master,  "  I  will  not  fail  you." 

They  separated ;  Colonel  Ashton  joining  the  rest  of  the  mourners,  and 
the  Maistcr  of  Ravenswood  taking  his  horse,  which  was  tie^l  to  a  tree  l^hind 
the  church.  Colonel  Ashton  returned  to  the  castle  with  the  funeral  gnestff, 
but  found  a  pretext  for  detaching  himself  from  them  in  the  evening,  when, 
changing  his  dress  to  a  riding  habit,  he  rode  to  Wolf *s-hope  that  night,  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  little  inn,  in  order  that  he  might  (a  T«aA^  ^Vit  Vi^ 
rendezvous  in  the  morning. 

It  is  not  known  how  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  (VIhi^m^  ol  >3u«t  ^•-.■A-  ^^ 
that  nnhappjr  daj.    Late  at  night,  however,  he  ftm\(^  aix,\f  o\t  v^'-Ta.-?,*  '^'^ 
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aroused  his  old  domestic,  Caleb  Balderston,  who  had  ceased  to  expect  his 
return.  Confused  and  flying  rumors  of  the  late  tragical  death  of  Miss 
Ashton,  and  of  its  mysterious  cause,  had  already  reached  the  old  man,  wlio 
was  filled  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  on  account  of  the  probable  effect  these 
events  might  produce  upon  the  mind  of  his  master. 

The  conduct  of  Ravcnswood  did  not  alleviate  his  apprehensions.  To  the 
butler's  trembling  entreaties,  that  he  would  take  some  refreshment,  ho  at 
first  returned  no  answer,  and  then  suddenly  and  fiercely  demanding  wine, 
he  drank,  contrary  to  his  habits,  a  very  large  draught  Seeing  that  his 
master  would  cat  nothing,  the  old  man  affectionately  entreated  that  he  would 
permit  him  to  light  him  to  his  chamber.  It  was  not  until  the  request  was 
three  or  four  times  repeated,  that  Ravcnswood  made  a  mute  sign  of  com- 
pliance. But  when  Balderston  conducted  him  to  an  apartment  which  had 
been  comfortably  fitted  up,  and  which,  since  his  return,  he  had  usually 
occupied,  Ravcnswood  stopped  short  on  the  threshold. 

"  Not  here,"  said  he,  sternly ;  "  shew  me  the  room  in  which  my  father 
died ;  the  room  in  which  she  slept  the  night  they  were  at  the  castle." 

**  Who,  sir  7"  said  Caleb,  too  terrified  to  preserve  his  presence  of  mind. 

''£%«,  Lucy  Ashton  I— would  you  kill  me,  old  man,  by  forcing  me  to 
repeat  her  name  ?" 

Caleb  would  have  said  something  of  the  disrepair  of  the  chamber,  but 
was  silenced  by  the  irritable  impatience  which  was  expressed  in  his  master's 
countenance ;  ho  lighted  the  way  trembling  and  in  silence,  and  placed  the 
lamp  on  the  table  of  the  deserted  room,  and  was  about  to  attempt  some 
arrangement  of  the  bed,  when  his  master  bid  him  begone  in  a  tone  that 
admitted  of  no  delay.  The  old  man  retired,  not  to  resC  but  to  prayer ;  and 
from  time  to  time  crept  to  the  door  of  the  apartment,  in  order  to  find  out 
whether  Ravcnswood  had  gone  to  repose.  Ilis  measured  heavy  step  upon 
the  floor  was  only  interrupted  by  deep  groans ;  and  the  repeatea  stamps  of 
the  heel  of  his  heavy  boot,  intimated  too  clearly,  that  the  wretched  inmate 
was  abandoning  himself  at  such  moments  to  paroxysms  of  uncontrolled 
agony.  The  old  man  thought  that  the  morning  for  which  he  longed  would 
never  have  dawned ;  but  time,  whose  course  rolls  on  with  equal  current, 
however  it  may  seem  more  rapid  or  more  slow  to  mortal  apprehension, 
brought  the  dawn  at  last,  and  spread  a  ruddy  light  on  the  broad  verge  of 
the  glistening  ocean.  It  was  early  in  November,  and  the  weather  was  sereno 
for  the  season  of  the  year.  But  an  eastern  wind  had  prevailed  during  the 
night,  and  the  advancing  tide  rolled  nearer  than  usual  to  the  foot  of  the 
crags  on  which  the  castle  was  founded. 

With  the  first  peep  of  light,  Caleb  Balderston  again  resorted  to  the  door 
of  llavcnswood's  sleeping  apartment,  through  a  chink  of  which  he  observed 
him  engaged  in  measuring  uie  length  of  two  or  three  swords  which  lay  in 
a  closet  adjoining  to  the  apartment.  He  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  selected 
one  of  these  weapons,  "It  is  shorter — let  him  have  this  advantage,  as  he 
has  every  other.''^ 

Caleb  Balderston  knew  too  well,  from  what  he  witnessed,  upon  what  en- 
terprise his  master  was  bound,  and  how  yain  all  interference  on  his  park 
must  necessarily  prove.  He  had  but  time  to  retreat  from  the  door,  so  nearly 
was  he  surprised  oy  his  master  suddenly  coming  out  and  descending  to  the 
stables.  The  faithful  domestic  followed ;  and,  from  the  dishevelled  appeal^ 
ancc  of  his  master's  dress,  and  his  ghastly  looks,  was  confirmed  in  his  con- 
iecture  that  he  had  passed  the  ni^ht  without  sleep  or  repose.  He  found 
him  busily  engaged  m  saddling  his  horse,  a  service  from  which  Calebs 
though  with  futering  voice  and  trembling  hands,  offered  to  relieve  him. 
Ravcnswood  rejected  his  assistance  by  a  mute  sign,  and  having  led  the 
animal  into  the  court,  was  just  about  to  mount  him,  when  the  old  domestic'e 
fear  giving  way  to  the  strong  attachment  which  was  the  principal  passion 
if/*Ai^  miud,  ho  Bang  hJmiielf  suddenly  at  Kavenswood'e  feet,  and  claspod 
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his  knees  while  he  exclaimed,  "  Ob,  sir  I  Oh,  master  I  kill  me  if  yoa  vill, 

but  do  not  go  oufc  on  this  dreadful  errand  I  Oh !  my  dear  master,  wait  but 

this  day — ^the  Marauis  of  A—  comes  to-morrow,  and  a'  will  be  remedied." 

D  k  ^ 


heir  of  Ravenswood  breathes.  I  am  but  a  scrrant ;  but  I  was  bom  your 
fiithcr's — ^your  grand-father's  servant — I  was  bom  fur  the  family  —  I  ha?e 
lived  for  them  —  I  would  die  for  them !  —  Stay  but  at  home,  and  all  will  bo 
well!" 

"  Well,  fool  I  well  V  said  Ravenswood ;  "  vain  old  man,  nothing  hcreaflor 
in  life  will  be  well  with  me,  and  happiest  is  the  hour  that  shall  soonest  close 
it  I" 

So  saying,  he  extricated  himself  from  the  old  man's  hold,  threw  himself 
on  his  horse,  and  rode  out  at  the  gate ;  but  instantly  turning  back,  he  threw 
towards  Caleb,  who  hastened  to  meet  him,  a  heavy  purse  of  gold. 

"  Caleb  I"  he  said,  with  a  ghastly  smile,  *'  I  make  you  my  executor ;"  and 
again  turning  his  bridle,  ho  resumed  his  course  down  the  hill. 

The  gold  fell  unheeded  on  the  pavement,  for  the  old  man  ran  to  observe 
the  course  which  was  taken  by  his  master,  who  turned  to  the  left  down  a 
small  and  broken  path,  which  gained  the  sea-shore  through  a  cleft  in  the 
rock,  and  led  to  a  sort  of  cove,  where,  in  former  times,  the  boats  of  the 
castle  were  wont  to  be  moored.  Observing  him  take  this  course,  Caleb 
hastened  to  the  eastern  battlement,  which  commanded  the  prospect  of  the 
whole  sands,  very  near  as  far  as  the  village  of  Wolfs-hope.  He  could 
easily  see  his  master  riding  in  that  direction,  as  fast  as  the  horse  could 
carry  him.  The  prophecy  at  once  rushed  on  Balderston's  mind,  that  the 
Lord  of  Ravenswood  should  perish  on  the  Kelpie's  Flow,  which  lay  half 
way  betwixt  the  tower  and  the  links,  or  sand  knolls,  to  the  northward  of 
Wolfs-hope.  lie  saw  him  accordingly  reach  the  fatal  spot,  but  ho  never 
saw  him  pass  farther. 

Colonel  Ash  ton,  frantic  for  rcven^,  was  already  in  the  field,  pacing  the 
turf  with  eagerness,  and  looking  with  impatience  towards  the  tower  for  the 
arrival  of  his  antagonist.  The  sun  had  now  risen,  and  showed  its  broad 
disk  above  the  eastern  sea,  so  that  he  could  easily  discern  the  horseman 
who  rode  towards  him  with  speed  which  argued  impatience  equal  to  his 
own.  At  once  the  figure  became  invisible,  as  if  it  hod  melted  into  the  air. 
lie  rubbed  his  eyes,  as  if  he  had  witnessed  an  apparition,  and  then 
hastened  to  the  spot,  near  which  he  was  met  by  Baldcrston,  who  came  from 
the  opposite  direction.  No  trace  whatever  of  horse  or  rider  could  be  dis- 
cemed ;  it  only  appeared,  that  the  late  winds  and  hish  tides  had  greatly 
extended  Uie  usual  bounds  of  the  quicksand,  and  that  the  unfortunate  horse- 
man, as  appeared  from  the  hoof-tracks,  in  his  precipitated  haste,  had  not 
attended  to  keep  on  the  firm  sands  on  the  foot  of  the  rock,  but  had  taken 
the  shortest  and  most  dangerous  course.  One  only  vestif^e  of  his  fate 
appeared.  A  large  sable  feather  had  been  detached  from  his  hat,  and  the 
rippling  waves  of  the  rising  tide  wafted  it  to  Caleb's  feet. 

The  old  man  took  it  up,  dried  it,  and  placed  it  in  his  bosom. 

The  inhabitants  of  Wolfs-hope  were  now  alarmed,  and  crowded  to  the 

«lace,  some  on  shore,  and  some  in  boats,  but  their  search  availed  nothing, 
^  he  tenacious  depths  of  the  quicksand,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  retained 
its  prey. 

Our  tale  draws  to  a  conclusion.    The  Marquis  of  A ,  alarmed  at  the 

frightful  reports  that  were  current,  and  anxious  for  his  kinsman's  safety, 
arrived  on  the  subsequent  day  to  mourn  his  Ices ;  and,  aiWr  renewing  u 
▼ain  a  search  for  the  body,  returned  to  forget  what  had  happened  ■add  tf 
bustle  of  politics  and  state  affairs. 
Not  so  Caleb  Balderston.    If  worldly  proAt  could  b«% 
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man,  his  age  was  better  provided  for  than  his  earlier  lift  had  ercr  been; 
but  life  had  lost  to  him  its  salt  and  its  savour.  His  whole  course  of  ideas, 
his  feeling,  whether  of  pride  or  of  apprehension,  of  pleasure  or  of  pain, 
had  all  arisen  from  his  close  connexion  with  the  family  which  was  now  ex- 
tinguished. He  held  up  his  head  no  longer — forsook  all  his  usual  haunts 
and  occupations,  and  seemed  only  to  find  pleasure  in  moping  about  those 
apartments  in  the  old  castle,  which  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  had  last  in- 
habited. He  ate  without  refreshment,  and  slumbered  without  repose ;  and, 
with  a  fidelity  sometimes  displayed  by  the  canine  race,  but  seldom  by 
human  beings,  he  pined  and  died  within  a  year  after  the  catastrophe  which 
we  have  narrated. 

The  family  of  Ashton  did  not  long  survive  that  of  Ravenswood.  Sir 
William  Ashton  outlived  his  eldest  son,  the  Colonel,  who  was  slain  in  a 
duel  in  Flanders ;  and  Henry,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded,  died  unmarried. 
Lady  Ashton  lived  to  the  verge  of  extreme  old  age,  the  only  survivor  of  the 
group  of  unhappy  persons  whoso  misfortunes  were  owing  to  her  implaca- 
bility. That  sno  might  internally  feci  compunction,  and  reconcile  herself 
with  Heaven  whom  sue  had  offended,  we  will  not,  and  we  dare  not,  deny ; 
but  to  those  around  her,  she  did  not  evince  the  slightest  symptom  either  of 
repentance  or  remorse.  In  all  external  appearance,  she  bore  the  same  bold, 
haughty,  unbending  character,  which  she  had  displayed  before  these  un- 
happy events.  A  splendid  marble  monument  records  her  name,  titles,  and 
▼irtues,  while  her  victims  remain  undistinguished  by  tomb  or  epitaph. 
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It  is  mighty  well,  said  the  priest ;  pray,  landlord,  bring  me  those  booki,  for  I  hare 
a  mind  to  see  them.  With  all  my  heart,  answered  the  host;  and  going  to  his  cham- 
ber, he  brought  out  a  little  old  eloke-bag,  with  a  padloek  and  ehaia  to  it,  and  opening 
It,  he  took  out  three  large  volumefi  and  some  maniiseript  papers  written  in  a  fine 
character. — Jabyis'i  Tranelatiam, 
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INTRODUCTION—  (1829.) 

Tbs  LsoByD  or  Montrose  was  written  chiefly  with  a  view  to  place  before 
the  reader  the  melancholy  fate  of  John  Lord  Kilpont,  eldest  son  of  William 
Earl  of  Airth  and  Menteith,  and  the  singular  circumstances  attending  the 
birth  and  history  of  James  Stewart  of  Ardvoirlich,  by  whose  hand  the 
unfortunate  nobleman  fell. 

Our  subject  leads  us  to  talk  of  deadly  feuds,  and  we  must  begin  with  one 
still  more  ancient  than  that  to  which  our  story  relates.  During  the  reign 
of  James  IV.  a  great  feud  between  the  powe^nl  families  of  Drummond  and 
Murray  divided  Perthshire.  The  former,  being  the  most  numerous  and 
powerful,  cooped  up  eight  score  of  the  Murrays  in  the  kirk  of  Moinvaiid, 
and  set  fire  to  it.  The  wiyes  and  children  of  the  ill-fated  men,  who  haSl 
also  found  shelter  in  the  church,  perished  by  the  same  conflagration.  One 
man,  named  David  Murray,  escaped  by  the  humanity  of  one  of  the  Drum* 
monds,  who  received  him  in  his  arms  as  he  leaped  from  amongst  the  flames. 
As  King  James  lY.  ruled  with  more  activity  than  most  of  his  predecessors, 
this  cruel  deed  was  severely  revenged,  and  several  of  the  perpetrators  were 
beheaded  at  Stirling.  In  consequence  of  the  prosecution  against  his  clan, 
the  Drummond  by  whose  assistance  David  Murray  had  escaped,  fled  to 
Ireland,  until,  by  means  of  the  person  whose  life  he  had  saved,  he  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Scotland,  where  he  and  his  descendants  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Drummond  Eirinich,  or  Emoch,  that  is,  Drum* 
mond  of  Ireland ;  and  the  same  title  was  bestowed  on  their  estate. 

The  Drummond-Emoch  of  James  the  Sixth's  time  was  a  king's  forester 
in  the  forest  of  Glenartney,  and  chanced  to  be  employed  there  in  search  of 
venison  about  the  year  1588,  or  early  in  1589.    This  forest  was  adjacent  to 
the  chief  haunts  of  the  MacGreeors,  or  a  particular  race  or  them,  known 
by  the  title  of  MacEaffh,  or  Chudren  of  tne  Mist.    They  considered  the 
foreeter't  hnntinff  in  their  vicinity  as  an  aggression,  or  perhaps  they  had 
him  at  ftad,  for  ue  apprehension  or  slaughter  of  some  of  their  own  name, 
or  for  lome  similar  reason*    This  tribe  of  MaoQregors  were  outlawed  and 
pereecnied,  as  ihb  reader  may  see  in  the  introduction  to  Rob  Roy ;  and 
every  man's  hand  being  against  them,  their  hand  was  of  course  directed 
against  every  man.    In  abort  ttie^  sorprised  and  slew  Drummond-Emoch, 
onloff  his  headt  and  eaaieiilmtli  toem.  wrapt  in  the  comer  of  one  of 
llMiriilaidi.  .  ^.    .^ 
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refasc.  She  caused  bread  and  cheese  to  be  placed  before  them,  and  gave 
directions  for  more  substantial  refreshments  to  be  prepared.  While  sbo 
was  absent  with  this  hospitable  intention,  the  barbarians  placed  the  head 
of  her  brother  on  the  table,  filling  the  mouth  with  bread  and  cheese,  and 
bidding  him  cat,  for  many  a  merry  meal  he  had  eaten  in  that  house.  The 
poor  woman  returning  and  beholding  this  dreadful  sight,  shrieked  aloud, 
and  fled  into  the  woods,  where,  as  described  in  the  romance,  she  roamed  a 
raving  maniac,  and  for  sometime  secreted  herself  from  all  living  society. 
Some  remaining  instinctive  feeling  brought  her  at  length  to  steal  a  glance 
from  a  distance  at  the  maidens  while  they  milked  the  cows,  which  being 
observed,  her  husband,  Ardvoirlich,  had  her  conveyed  back  to  her  home, 
and  detained  her  there  till  she  gave  birth  to  a  child,  of  whom  she  had  been 
pregnant ;  after  which  she  was  observed  gradually  to  recorer  her  mental 
faculties. 

*  Meanwhile  the  outlaws  had  carried  to  the  utmost  their  insults  against  tho 
regal  authority,  which  indeed,  as  exercised,  they  had  little  reason  for 
respecting.  They  bore  the  same  bloody  trophy,  which  they  had  so  savagely 
exhibited  to  the  lady  of  Ardvoirlich,  into  the  old  church  of  Balquidder, 
nearly  in  tlio  centre  of  their  country,  where  the  Laird  of  ^lacGregor  and 
all  his  clan,  being  convened  for  the  purpose,  laid  their  hands  successively 
on  the  dead  man's  head,  and  swore,  in  heathenish  and  barbarous  manner, 
to  defend  the  author  of  tho  deed.  This  fierce  and  vindictive  combination 
^ave  the  author's  late  and  lamented  friend.  Sir  Alexander  Boswell,  Bart  sub- 
ject for  a  spirited  poem,  entitled  "  Clan-Alpin's  Vow,"  which  was  printed, 
but  not,  I  believe,  published,  in  1811.* 

The  fact  is  ascertained  by  a  proclamation  from  the  Privy  Council,  dated 
4th  February,  1589,  directing  letters  of  fire  and  sword  against  the  Mac- 
Gregors.f  This  fearful  commission  was  executed  with  uncommon  fury. 
Tho  late  excellent  John  Buchanan  of  Cambusmore  showed  the  author  some 
correspondence  between  his  ancestor,  the  Laird  of  Buchanan,  and  Lord 
Drummond,  about  sweeping  certain  valleys  with  their  followers,  on  a  fixed 
time  and  rendezvous,  and  '*  taking  sweet  revenge  for  the  death  of  their 
cousin,  Drummond-Emoch."  In  spite  of  all,  however,  that  could  be  done, 
the  devoted  tribe  of  MacGregor  still  bred  up  suryivors  to  sustain  and  to 
inflict  new  cruelties  and  injuries. { 

Meanwhile  young  James  Stewart  of  Ardvoirlich  grow  up  to  manhood 
uncommonly  tall,  strong,  and  active,  with  such  power  in  the  grasp  of  his 
hand  in  particular,  as  could  force  the  blood  from  beneath  the  nails  of  the 
persons  who  contended  with  him  in  this  feat  of  strength.  His  temper  was 
moody,  fierce,  and  irascible ;  yet  he  must  have  had  some  ostensible  Kood 
qualities,  as  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  Lord  ELilpont^  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Airtli  and  Menteith. 

This  gallant  young  nobleman  joined  Montrose  in  the  setting  up  his 
standard  in  164^  just  before  the  decisive  battle  at  Tippermuir,  on  the  1st 
September  in  that  year.  At  that  time,  Stewart  of  Ardvoirlich  shared  the 
confidence  of  the  young  Lord  by  day,  and  his  bed  by  night,  when,  about 
four  or  five  davs  after  the  battle,  Ajnlvoirlich,  cither  from  a  fit  of  sudden 
fury  or  deep  malice  long  entertained  agiunst  his  unsuspecting  friend,  stebbed 
Lord  Kilpont  to  the  heart,  and  escap^  from  the  camp  of  MontroM,  having 
killed  a  sentinel  who  attempted  to  detain  him.  Bisnop  Guthrie  jpfW  M  ft 
reason  for  this  villanous  action,  that  Lord  Kilpont  had  rejected  with  abhoop* 

•Sm  Appendix,  No.  I.  Ik  212L  t  Sm  AppMidiz.  Na  IL  p.  fl2. 

1 1  cmbnAe  the  oppcNtanitr  friven  me  by  a  epcond  menifaB  of  thii  trilM  to  doMc^mi  trm;  wUeh  taNlH 
to  ui  imlividDal  named  Ciar  Uohr  MarGreiror,  the  elaafhtcr  of  the  aiodoato  at  tho  boUto  of  Wmitwi^  I  tm 
BUomed  trbm  the  auihoritjr  of  Jcihn  Grefronun,  IBtq.  that  the  chiefUin  ao  mmod  wm  doad  i 


afbmed  frbin  the  auihoritjr  of  Jcihn  Grefronun,  Eiq.  that  the  chieftain  ao  named  waa  dead  Mmly  ■  •MMEf 
BaJMo  the  battle  in  qoertiop.  and  coold  not,  tharafcWL  haw  dono  tho  croel  arttai  lawtliiiid  iWiliwa 
dooa not  raat  with  me, aa I dladaimod  boinf  mpoaribla  ftr  tbo  Cnditioo  whila  IqooM ttihal ivMiffSr 
»■•,  which  II  alwaya  dlapoaed  to  aaeribo  raiftiWa  ■Bttoaa  to  Mwnartnihb  ■■■».-<■■  Ite  MMMMB 
i,IUibR(7,littrodQQtioQ,i».8iaadaoMft4MplteaABAidpknloM7l)iipldCteliSb  ' 


IirtRODDCTIOH  TO  A   LEQEBD   OT  HOKTBOSE. 


KDCO  a  pmpoiial  of  Ardvoirlich  to 


Mootrofo.    Bui  it  doci  not 


wus  emplojcd  and  promoted  by  them.  Ho  obtained  a  pnrdon  for  llio 
slaughter  of  Iiord  Kiljioat,  confirmed  bj  Fariiament  in  lfU4,  and  was  mado 
Majur  uf  Argjlo'H  rceimcnt  in  IfrJIj.  buch  arc  the  facta  of  tho  tale  hero 
given  as  a  legend  of  Muutrose's  wan.  Tlic  render  will  find  thcjr  are  Mn- 
aidprablj  altered  in  the  fictitious  namitiTe. 

The  author  has  endcavourod  to  enliTen  the  tnigedy  of  tho  talo'  by  tho 
introduction  of  a  personage  proper  to  the  time  and  country.  In  this  he 
hai  been  held  by  cicellont  judges  to  hare  been  in  sonic  decree  successful. 
The  contempt  of  oommerco  onterlaincd  bj  jouiig  men  having  somo  pre- 
tence to  gratilitj,  tho  poverty  of  tho  country  of  Scotland,  tho  national  dis- 
pnnition  to  wandering  and  to  ndvcnturc,  all  conduced  to  lead  the  Scota 
abroad  into  the  military  aerrice  of  coiinlricB  which  were  at  war  vith  each 
other.  They  were  distinf-uivhcd  on  the  Continent  by  their  bravery;  but 
in  adopting  tho  trado  of  mercenary  soldicru,  they  nnccBsarily  injured  their 
national  cliaractcr.  Tho  tincture  of  learning,  which  most  uf  them  pns- 
■ciiHcd,  degenerated  into  pedantry ;  their  good  breeding  became  mero  ccro- 
menial ;  their  fear  of  dishonour  no  longer  kept  them  aloof  from  tlint  which 
was  renJiy  unwortliy,  but  wns  mailu  to  doppnd  on  certain  punctilious  ob- 
servances totally  apart  from  that  which  was  in  itself  deserving  of  praise. 
A  cavalier  of  honour,  in  search  of  his  fortune,  might,  for  example,  cliange 
his  service  as  ho  would  his  shirt ;  fight,  like  tlie  doughty  Captain  Dalcctty, 
in  one  cause  after  another,  witliout  regard  to  the  juslieo  of  the  quarrel,  and 
might  plunder  the  peasantry  subjected  to  him  by  the  fate  of  war  with  the 
most  unrelenting  rapacity ;  but  ho  must  beware  how  ho  sustained  the 
slightest  reproach,  even  from  a  clergyman,  if  it  had  regard  to  neglect  on 
the  Bcoro  of  duty.     Tho  following  occurrence  will  provu  the  truth  of  what 

"  Hero  I  must  not  forgot  tho  memory  of  one  preacher.  Master  IVilliam 
Forbesse,  a  preacher  fur  souldicrs.  yea.  and  a  capiainc  in  necde  to  leade 
■ouldiers  on  a  good  orcanion,  being  full  of  courage,  with  discretion  and 
good  conduct,  beyond  some  captaiucs  I  have  knowne,  that  were  not  so 
capable  as  he.  At  tliis  time  ho  nut  onely  prayed  for  us,  but  wont  on  with 
us,  to  rcmarkn,  ta  I  thinke,  men's  carriage ;  and  having  found  a  sergeant 
neglecting  his  dutio  and  his  honour  at  such  a  time,  (whoso  name  I  will  not 
einrcise.)  having  chidden  him,  did  promise  to  reveal  him  unto  me,  na  he 
dia  after  their  service.  The  sergeant  being  called  before  me,  and  accused, 
did  deny  his  accusation,  alteagin^,  if  he  were  no  pastour  that  had  allea^d 
it,  ho  would  not  lie  under  tho  injury.  Tho  preaclier  olTercd  to  fi^ht  with 
him,  [in  proof]  that  it  was  truth  lie  had  spoken  of  him ;  wliereupoo  I 
'  ■       '     '  '  ■  ■      '  ■  ■  "J  Mungo 


cashiered  the  sergeant,  and  gave  his  place  to  a  worthier,  called  Mungo 

n___ . ,  ___j  _._.,     __S_,_.,  _      The  sergeant 

I  which  ho  WBI 


Gray,  a  Eentleman  of  good  worth,  and  of  much  courage.    The  b 
being  oouieied,  nerer  eallod  Hsster  William  to  oceount,  f        '  '  ' 


tuthor  repeatedly 
ind  which  is   in  great 

. ir  of  Cnpt.iiii  Liupilil  iJalgetty.     It  bears  the 

'(b^lfflriog^iyfmid»M»'tH^e^— "Mo.NKo  hU  K^piidition  with  the  worthy  Scota 
Itflgimeiit.  eail«A  MaeKeje's  Regiment,  lorfed  in  August,  IG2G,' by  Sir 
I>i>Qald  HaeKvye,  laotd&ee  Oolonali  for  hi*  H^antio's  service  of  Denmark, 
*ud  reduced  afuti|H|Hiii|CJy^aK  En  ^Ttenibor.  1634,  at  Worine<i,  in 
thn  I'alt.  Di^^^^^^^^^H^ttiWl  nfaeerrations  service,  (ir^t, 
-under  thej^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^BB^,  dnRn|(  wars  against  tlia 
Xmpiro  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^HvKlac  Of  Swedan,   during 
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Bparo  hours,  by  Colonel  Bobert  Monro,  as  First-Lieutenant  under  the  said 
Kegimcnt,  to  the  noble  and  worthy  Captain  Thomas  MacKenzie  of  Kildon, 
brother  to  the  noble  Lord,  the  Lord  £arl  of  Seaforth,  for  the  use  of  all 
noble  Cavaliers  favouring  the  laudable  profession  of  arms.  To  which  is 
annexed,  tho  Abridgment  of  Exercise,  and  divers  Practical  Observations 
for  tho  Younger  Officer,  his  consideration.  Ending  with  the  Soldier's 
Meditations  on  going  on  Service."— London,  1637. 

Another  worthy  of  the  same  school,  and  nearly  the  same  views  of  the 
military  character,  is  Sir  James  Turner,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  rose  to 
considerable  rank  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  had  a  command  in  Galloway 
and  Dumfries-shire,  for  the  suppression  of  conventicles,  and  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  insurgent  Covenanters  in  that  rising  which  was  followed  by 
the  battle  of  Pentland.  Sir  James  is  a  person  even  of  superior  preten- 
sions to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Monro,  having  written  a  militai^  Treatise  on 
tlio  Pike  Exercise,  called  **  Pallas  Armata.''  Moreover,  he  was  educated 
at  Glasgow  College,  though  he  escaped  to  become  an  Ensign  in  the  German 
wars,  instead  of  taking  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  that  learned 
seminary. 

In  latter  times,  ho  was  author  of  several  discourses  on  historical  and 
literary  subjects,  from  which  tho  Bannatyne  Club  have  extracted  and 
printed  such  passages  as  concern  his  Life  and  Times,  under  the  title  of 
**  Sir  James  Turner's  Memoirs."  From  this  curious  book  I  extract  tho 
following;  passage,  as  an  example  of  how  Captain  Dalgettjr  might  have 
rccordea  such  an  incident  had  ho  kept  a  journal ;  or,  to  give  it  a  more 
just  character,  it  is  such  as  the  genius  of  Be  Foe  would  have  devised,  to 
give  the  minute  and  distinguishing  features  of  truth  to  a  fictitious  narra- 
tive:— 

"  Ileere  I  will  set  doun  ane  accident  befell  me ;  for  thogh  it  was  not  a 
very  strange  one  yet  it  was  a  very  od  one  in  all  its  parts.  My  tuo  bri^ads 
lay  in  a  village  within  halfc  a  mile  of  Applebie ;  my  own  quarter  was  in  a 

§entleman's  house,  who  was  a  Ritmaster,  and  at  that  time  with  Sir  Marma- 
uko;  his  wife  keepd  her  chamber,  readie  to  bo  brought  to  bed.  The 
castle  being  over,  ana  Lambert  farre  enough,  I  resolved  to  goe  to  bed  evcrie 
night,  haveing  had  fatigue  enough  before.  The  first  nignt  I  sleepd  well 
enough ;  and  riseing  nixt  morning,  I  misd  one  linncn  stockine,  one  halfe 
silke  one,  and  one  boothose,  the  accoustrement  under  a  boote  for  one  leg ; 
neither  could  they  be  found  for  any  search.  Being  provided  of  more  of 
the  same  kind,  I  made  myselfe  reddio,  and  rode  to  the  head-quarters.  At 
'  my  rcturne,  I  could  heare  no  news  of  my  stockins.  That  ni^nt  I  went  to 
bed,  and  nixt  morning  found  myselfe  just  so  used ;  missing  tho  three 
stockins  for  one  log  onlie,  the  other  three  being  left  in  tire  as  they  were  the 
day  before.  A  narrower  search  than  the  first  was  made,  bot  without  suo* 
ccsse.  I  had  yet  in  reserve  one  paire  of  whole  stockings,  and  a  paire  of 
boothose,  greater  than  the  former.  *  These  I  put  on  my  legs.  The  third 
morning  I  found  the  same  usage,  the  stockins  for  one  leg  onlie  left  me.  It 
was  time  for  me  then,  and  my  servants  too,  to  imagine  it  must  be  rats  that 
had  shard  my  stockins  so  inequallie  with  me ;  and  this  the  mistress  of  the 
house  knew  well  enough,  bot  wold  not  toll  it  me.  The  roomo,  which  was  a 
low  parlour,  being  well  searched  with  candles,  the  top  of  my  great  boothose 
was  found  at  a  hole,  in  which  they  had  drawne  all  the  rest  I  went  abroad 
and  ordcrd  tho  boards  to  be  raised,  to  see  how  the  rats  had  disposd  of  mj 
moveables.  Tho  mistress  sent  a  servant  of  her  oune  to  be  present  at  this 
action,  which  sho  knew  conccmd  her.  One  board  being  bot  a  litle  opend, 
a  litle  boy  of  mine  thrust  in  his  hand,  and  fetchd  with  him  fonro  and 
tuentic  old  peeces  of  gold,  and  one  angell.  The  servant  of  the  house 
affirmed  it  anpcrtaind  to  his  mistres.  The  boy  bringins  the  gold  to  me,  I 
went  immodiatlie  to  the  gentlewoman's  chamber,  ana  told  her,  it  was 
probable  Lambert  haveuig  quarterd  in  that  hooset  as  indeed  he  had,  soina 
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of  his  seryants  might  have  hid  that  gold ;  and  if  so,  it  was  lawfullie  mine ; 
bot  if  sho  could  make  it  appoare  it  belongd  to  her,  I  sould  immediatlic  give 
it  her.  The  poore  gentlewoman  told  me  with  many  teares,  that  her  hus- 
band being  none  of  the  frugallest  men,  (and  indeed  he  was  a  spendthrift) 
she  had  hid  that  gold  without  his  knowledge,  to  make  use  of  it  as  she  haa 
occasion,  especiame  when  she  lay  in ;  and  conjured  me,  as  I  lovd  the  King, 
(for  whom  her  husband  and  sho  had  suffered  much)  not  to  dctaine  her 
gold.  She  said,  if  there  was  either  more  or  losse  than  foure  and  tuentie 
whole  pceces,  and  two  halfe  ones,  it  sould  be  none  of  hers ;  and  that  ther 
were  put  by  her  in  a  red  velvet  purse.  After  I  had  given  her  assurance  or 
her  gold,  a  new  search  is  made,  the  other  anzell  is  found,  the  velvet  purse 
all  gnawd  in  bits,  as  my  stockins  were,  and  Uie  gold  instantlie  r^stord  to 
the  gentlewoman.  I  have  often  heard  that  the  eating  or  gnawing  of  cloth 
by  rats  is  ominous,  and  portends  some  mischance  to  fall  on  these  to  whom 
the  cloths  belong.  I  thank  Qod  I  was  never  addicted  to  such  divinations, 
or  heeded  them.  It  is  true,  that  more  misfortunes  then  one  fell  on  me 
shortlie  after ;  bot  I  am  sure  I  could  have  better  forseene  them  myselfe 
then  rats  or  any  such  vermine,  and  yet  did  it  not.  I  have  heard  indeed 
many  fine  stories  told  of  rats,  how  they  abandon  houses  and  ships,  when 
the  first  are  to  be  burnt,  and  the  second  dround.  Naturalists  say  they  are 
very  sagacious  creatures,  and  I  beleeve  they  are  so ;  bot  I  shall  never  be  of 
the  opinion  they  can  forsee  future  contingencies,  which  I  suppose  the  divell 
himselfe  can  neither  forknow  nor  fortell;  these  being  thmgs  which  the 
Almightie  hath  keepd  hidden  in  the  bosome  of  his  divine  prescience.  And 
whither  the  groat  God  hath'  preordained  or  predestinated  these  thinj^ 
whioh  to  us  are  contingent,  to  tall  out  by  ane  uncontrollable  and  unavoid- 
able ncccssitie,  is  a  question  not  yet  decided."* 

In  quoting  these  ancient  authorities,  I  must  not  forget  the  more  modem 
sketch  of  a  Scottish  soldier  of  the  old  fashion,  by  a  master-hand,  in  the 
character  of  Lesmahagow,  since  the  existence  of  that  doughty  captain 
alone  must  deprive  the  present  author  of  all  claim  to  absolute  originality. 
Still  Dal^otty,  as  the  proauction  of  his  own  fancy,  has  been  so  far  a  favour- 
ite with  its  parent,  tnat  he  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  assigning  to  the 
Captain  too  prominent  a  part  in  the  story.  This  is  the  opinion  of  a  critic 
who  encamps  on  the  highest  pinnacles  of  literature ;  and  the  author  is  so 
far  fortunate  in  having  incurred  his  censure,  that  it  gives  his  modesty  a 
decent  apology  for  quoting  the  praise,  which  it  would  have  ill-befitted  him 
to  bring  forward  in  an  unmingled  state.  The  passage  occurs  in  the  £din« 
burgh  Koview,  No.  55,  containing  a  criticism  on  Ivanhoe : — 

''There  is  too  much,  perhaps,  of  Dal^tty,  —  or,  rather,  he  engrosses  too 
great  a  proportion  of  tno  work, — for,  in  himsolf,  we  think  he  is  uniformly 
entertaining;  and  the  author  has  nowhere  shown  more  affinity  to  that 
matchless  spirit  who  could  bring  out  his  Falstaffs  and  his  Pistols,  in  act 
after  act,  and  play  after  play,  and  exercise  them  every  time  with  scenes  of 
unbounded  loquacity,  without  either  exhausting  their  humour,  or  varying  a 
Dote  from  its  cnaracteristic  tone,  than  in  his  large  and  reiterated  specimene 
of  the  eloquence  of  the  redoubted  Ritt-master.    The  general  idea  of  tha 
character  is  familiar  to  our  comic  dramatists  afler  the  Restoration  —  and 
may  be  said  in  somo  measure  to  be  compounded  of  Captain  Fluellen  suid 
Bobadil ;  but  the  ludicrous  combination  of  the  aoldado  with  the  divinitT 
student  of  Mareschal  College,  is  entirely  original;  and  the  mixture  of 
talent,  selfishness,  courage,  coarseness,  and  conceit,  was  never  so  happily 
exemplified.    Numerous  as  his  speeches  are,  there  is  not  one  that  is  nol 
characteristic — and,  to  our  taste,  aivortingly  ludicrous.'' 

*  Sir  Jamet  Tamer's  Mcmoin,  BMuatyM  Edjtion,  p.  60. 
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APPENDIX. 

No.L 

The  scarcity  of  my  late  friond's  poem  may  be  an  excuse  for  adding  the 
spirited  conclusion  of  Clan  Alpin's  Vow.  The  Clan  Gregor  has  met  in 
the  ancient  Church  of  Balquiader.  The  head  of  Drummond-Ernoch  is 
placed  on  the  altar,  covered  for  a  time  with  the  banner  of  the  tribe.  The 
Chief  of  the  tribe  advances  to  the  altar : 


*  Ami  paiijiinir.  on  the  banner  fnixed : 
I'liAH  cried  ill  RCfini,  liist  finrrrr  ruived, 
*'riii»  was  the  iKHin  of  Scotland'n  kiu;;' 
And.  with  a  quirJc  and  ancry  fliiif, 
I'liMHiig  th«  pafeant  screen  awny, 
The  dead  man  a  head  \ye{on  him  lajr. 
Uuniuved  he  arnnn'd  the  viaaco  o'er. 
The  chitted  hx:lia  were  dark  with  Kore, 
The  featurea  with  cunvubuiMi  Krim, 
I1ie  eyes  contorted,  aunk,  and  dim. 
Dot  nnappnll'd.  in  anitry  niimd. 
V^'ith  h>wennK  brow,  unmoved  he  atood. 
Upon  the  head  his  Iwred  rijdit  hand 
He  laid,  the  other  ftBspM  hi'  brand : 
Then  kneehnc,  cried,  'To  Heaven  I awew 
Tbia  deed  of  death  1  own.  and  abars ; 
Aa  truly,  fully  mme.  aa  thuuxh 
This  mv  n^ht  liaiid  had  dealt  the  blow ; 
Come  tnen,  oar  foemen,  one,  cume  all; 
If  to  reveufre  this  caitiflTa  fall 
One  blade  u  bared,  one  bow  is  drawn, 
lline  everlatitinir  peace  I  nawn. 
To  claim  from  them,  or  cloim  from  hhn, 
Ib  retribution,  hmb  fur  limb. 


In  inlden  fray,  or  open  atrife. 
This  atael  ahall  render  life  fi>r  life.' 

'  He  ceaaed :  and  at  hia  hecknninf  nod, 
'J*he  cUiiumien  to  tiie  altar  trod ; 
Ami  not  a  whixper  breathed  arunnd. 
And  nouirlit  was  heard  of  mortal  aiiund, 
Save  from  the  chiiUdm;  nrnw  they  bore, 
I'hat  rattled  on  the  niurhle  fl<Nir ; 
And  each,  as  he  appnMch'd  in  haste, 
Vpon  the  analp  hia  riirht  haiul  pla<«d ; 
^ith  livid  lip.  and  pitlier'd  brow. 
Each  utter'd,  in  hix  turn,  the  vow. 
Fierce  Malcolm  wntrh'd  the  paninr  acene. 
And  search'd  them  thruuah  with  Klancea  keen, 
11ien  daslt'd  a  tear-drop  from  his  eye ; 
Unhid  It  came— he  knew  m»t  why. 
Exultinir  hich,  he  toweriiiK  stood  : 
*  Kinsmen.*  he  cried,  'of  Alpin'k  bluod. 
And  worthy  of  Clan  Al|>in\  name. 
Unstain'd  by  cowardice  and  shame, 
£'en  do,  apare  micfat,  in  time  of  ill 
SbaU  be  Clan  Alpm'a  legeod  atUl t'" 


No.  II. 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  Children  of  the  Mist  were  actual  Mac- 
Ch^gors,  or  whether  they  were  not  outlaws  named  MacDonald,  belonging  to 
Ar&amurchan.  The  blowing  act  of  the  Privy  Council  seems  to  decide 
the  question : — 

"EDnrBUBGH,  4th  February,  1589. 

"  The  same  day  the  Lords  of  Secret  Council  being  crediblio  informed  of 
ye  cruel  and  mischievous  proceeding  of  ye  wicked  Clangrigor,  so  lang 
continucing  in  blood,  slaughters,  hcrsbips,  manifest  reifts,  and  stouths  com- 
mitted upon  his  Ilieness' peacable  and  good  subjects ;  inhabiting  ye  coun« 
tries  cwcst  ye  brays  of  ye  Highlands,  thir  money  years  bygone ;  but  specially 
heir  after  ye  cruel  murder  of  umqll.  Jo.  Drummond  of  l)rum money ryuch, 
hia  Majesties  proper  tennant,  and  ane  of  his  fosters  of  Glenartney,  com- 
mitted u]ion  ye  day  of  last  bypast,  be  certain  of  ye  said  clan,  be 
JO  council  and  determination  of  ye  haill,  avow  and  to  dercnd  ye  authors 
yrof  qoever  wald  persew  for  revenge  of  ye  same,  qll  ye  said  Jo.  was  occu- 
pied in  seeking  of  venison  to  his  Hiencss,  at  command  of  Pat.  Lord  Drum- 
mond, 8tcwart  of  Strathame,  and  principal  forrester  of  Glenartney;  the 
Queen,  his  Majesties  dearest  spouse,  being  yn  shortlie  looked  for  to  arrive 
in  this  realm.  Likeas,  after  ye  murder  committed,  ye  authors  yrof  cutted 
off  ye  said  umoll  Jo.  Drummond's  head,  and  carried  the  same  to  the  Laird 
of  M'Grigor,  wno,  and  the  haill  surname  of  M'Grigors,  purposely  conveincd 
ujvon^the  Sunday  yrafter,  at  the  Kirk  of  Buchquhidder ;  <jr  tiiey  caused  ye 
said  umqll  John's  head  to  be  putted  to  ym,  and  yr  avowmg  ye  sd  mun&r 
to  have  been  committed  by  yr  communion,  council,  and  determination,  laid 
yr  hands  upon  the  now,  and  in  eithnik,  and  barbarous  manner,  swear  to 
defend  je  authors  or  ye  sd  murder,  in  maist  proud  contempt  of  our  sovro 
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Lord  and  his  authorities  and  in  eyil  estm^lo  lo  others  wicked  limmaris  to 
do  TO  like,  give  ys  sail  be  suffered  to  remain  unpunished.'' 

Then  follows  a  commission  of  the  earls  of  Huntlj,  Ai^le,  Athole,  Mont- 
rose, Pat.  Lord  Drummond,  Ja.  Commendator  of  Inohe£^j,  And.  Campbel 
of  Lochinnel,  Duncan  Campbel  of  Ardkinglas,  Lauchlane  M'Intosh  of 
Dunnauchtane,  Sir  Jo.  Murrja  of  Tullibardcn,  knt.,  G^.  Buchanan  of  that 
Ilk,  and  And.  M'Farlane  of  Ariquocher,  to  search  for  ana  apprehend  Alaster 
M*Grigor  of  Glenstre,  (and  a  number  of  others  nominatim,)  *'  and  all  others 
of  the  said  Clangrigor,  or  jo  assistars,  culpable  of  the  said  odious  murther, 
or  of  thifl,  reset  of  thift,  herships,  and  somings,  qrever  they  may  be  appre- 
hended. And  if  they  refuse  to  oe  taken,  or  flees  to  strengths  and  houses, 
to  pursue  and  assege  them  with  fire  and  sword ;  and  this  commission  to 
enoure  for  the  space  of  three  years." 

Such  was  the  system  of  police  in  1589 ;  and  such  the  state  of  Scotland 
nearly  thirty  years  afler  the  Reformation. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


WniLB  these  pages  were  passing  through  the  press,  the  author  received 
a  letter  from  tho  present  Robert  Stewart  of  Ardvoirlich,  favouring  him  with 
the  account  of  the  unhappy  slaughter  of  Lord  Kilpont,  di£Eering  ^rom,  and 
more  probable  than,  that  eiven  by  Bishop  Wishart,  whose  narrative  infers 
either  insanity  or  the  blackest  treachery  on  the  piut  of  James  Stewart  of 
Ardvoirlich,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  family  of  that  name.  It  is  but 
fair  to  eivo  the  entire  communication  as  received  from  my  respected  cor- 
respondent, which  is  more  minute  than  the  histories  of  the  period. 

'*  Although  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  personally  known  to  you,  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  now  take,  in  addressing  you  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  transaction  more  than  once  alluded  to  by  you,  in  wnich  an  ancestor 
of  mine  was  unhappily  concerned.  I  allude  to  the  slaughter  .of  Lord  Kil- 
pont, son  of  the  Earl  of  Airth  and  Monteith,  in  1644,  by  James  Stewart  of 
Ardvoirlich.  As  the  cause  of  this  unhappy  event,  and  the  quarrel  which 
led  to  it,  have  never  been  correctly  stated  in  any  history  of  the  period  in 
which  it  took  place,  I  am  induced,  in  consequence  of  your  having,  in  the 
second  series  of  your  admirable  Tales  on  the  History  of  Scotland,  adopted 
Wishart's  version  of  the  Transaction,  and  bein^  aware  that  your  bavins 
done  so  will  stamp  it  with  an  authenticity  which  it  does  not  merit,  and  with 
a  view,  as  far  as  possible,  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  my  unfortunate 
ancestor,  to  send  you  the  account  of  this  affair  as  it  has  been  handed  down 
in  the  family. 

**  James  Stewart  of  Ardvoirlich,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century,  and  who  was  the  unlucky  cause  of  the  slaughter  of  Lord  Kilpont, 
as  before  mentioned,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  one  of  several  inde- 
pendent companies  raised  m  the  Highlands  at  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  another  of  these  companies  was  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Kilpont,  and  a  strong  intimacy,  strengthened  by  a 
distant  relationship,  subsisted  between  them.  When  Montrose  raised  the 
royal  standard,  Ardvoirlich  was  one  of  the  first  to  declare  for  him,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  a  principal  means  of  bringing  over  Lord  Kilpont  to  the 
same  cause ;  and  they  accordingly,  along  with  Sir  John  Drummond  and 
their  respective  followers,  joined  Montrose,  as  recorded  by  Wishart,  at 
Buchonty.  While  they  served  together,  so  strong  was  their  intimacy,  that 
they  lived  and  slept  in  the  same  tent. 

"  In  tho  meantime,  Montrose  had  been  iovn^^  \i^  ^Osi^  \fv^^  'saA^t  *^^ 
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comm.ind  of  Alexander  Macdonald;  these,  on  their  march  to  join  Montrom, 
liad  ooniniittcd  some  excesses  on  lands  belon^riDg  to  ArdToirlich,  Khich  lay 
in  the  lino  of  their  march  from  the  vest  coast.  Of  this  Ardvoirlich  com- 
plained to  Montrose,  who,  probably  wishing  as  much  as  possible  to  con- 
ciliate his  new  allies,  treated  it  in  rather  an  evasive  manner.  Ardvoirlich, 
who  was  a  man  of  violent  passions,  having  failed  to  receive  such  satisfac- 
tion as  he  required,  challenged  Macdonald  to  single  combat.  Before  they 
met,  however,  Montrose,  on  the  information  and  by  advice,  as  it  is  said,  of 
Kilpont,  laid  them  both  under  arrest.  Montrose,  seeing  the  evils  of  such  a 
feud  at  such  a  critical  time,  effected  a  sort  of  reconciliation  between  them, 
and  forced  them  to  shake  hands  in  his  presence ;  when,  it  was  said,  that 
Ardvoirlich,  who  was  a  very  powerful  man,  took  such  a  hold  of  MacDonald's 
hand  as  to  make  the  blood  start  from  his  fingers.  Still,  it  would  appear, 
Ardvoirlich  was  by  no  means  reconciled. 

**  A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Tippermuir,  when  Montrose  with  his 
army  w:is  cnc<imped  at  CoUace,  an  entertainment  was  /xiven  by  him  to  his 
officers,  in  honour  of  the  victory  he  had  obtained,  and  Kilpont  and  his  com- 
rade Ardvoirlich  were  of  the  party.  After  returning  to  their  quarters, 
Ardvoirlich}  who  seemed  stiH  to  brood  over  his  auarrel  with  Macdonald, 
and  being  heated  with  drink,  be^n  to  blame  Lora  Kilpont  fur  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  prevcntin;^  his  obtaining  redress,  and  reflecting  against  Mont- 
rose for  not  allowing  limi  what  he  considered  proper  reparation.  Kilpont 
of  course  defended  the  conduct  of  himself  and  his  relative  Montrose,  till 
their  argument  came  to  hij^h  words,  and  finally,  from  the  state  they  were 
both  in,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  blows,  when  Ardvoirlich,  with  his  dirk, 
struck  Kilpont  dead  on  the  spot  He  immediately  fled,  and  under  the  oorer 
of  a  thick  mist  escaped  pursuit,  leaving  his  eldest  son  Henry,  who  had  been 
mortally  wounded  at  Tippermuir,  on  his  death-bed. 

"  His  followers  immectiatoly  withdrew  from  Montrose,  and  no  course  r^ 
maincd  for  him  but  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  opposite  faction, 
by  whom  he  was  well  received.  His  name  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
Leslie's  campaigns,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  ho  is  mentioned  as 
having  afforded  protection  to  several  of  his  former  friends  through  his 
interest  with  Leslie,  when  the  King's  cause  became  desperate. 

"  The  foregoing  account  of  this  unfortunate  transaction,  I  am  well  aware, 
differs  materially  from  the  account  given  by  Wishart,  who  alleges  that 
Stewart  had  laid  a  plot  for  tlie  assassination  of  Montrose,  and  tliat  ho 
murdered  Lord  Kilpont  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  participate  in  his 
design.  Now,  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  besides  Wivhart  having 
always  been  regarded  as  a  partial  historian,  and  very  questionable  authority 
on  any  subject  connected  with  the  motives  or  conduct  of  those  who  differed 
from  him  in  opinion,  that  even  had  Stewart  formed  such  a  design,  Kilpont, 
from  his  name  and  connections,  was  likely  to  be  the  yery  last  man  of  whom 
Stewart  would  choose  to  make  a  confidant  and  accomplice.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  above  account,  though  never,  that  I  am  aware,  before  hinted  at, 
has  been  a  constant  tradition  in  the  family;  and,  from  the  comparativo 
recent  date  of  the  transaction,  ,and  the  sources  from  which  the  tradition 
has  been  derived,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  perfect  authenticity.  It 
was  most  circumstantially  detailed  as  above,  given  to  my  fatiier,  Mr.  Stewart^ 
now  of  Ardvoirlich,  many  years  ago,  by  a  man  nearly  connected  with  the 
family,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  100.  This  man  was  a  great^^randaon  of 
James  Stewart,  by  a  natural  son  John,  of  whom  many  stones  are  BtUl 
current  in  this  country,  under  his  appellation  of  John  dhu  Mkor.  Thia 
John  was  with  his  father  at  the  time,  and  of  course  was  a  witiieM  of  the 
whole  transaction ;  he  lived  to  a  considerable  time  after  the  Bevolatioiii 
and  it  was  from  him  that  my  fieither's  informant,  who  wai^.maa  beftM 
Lis  grandfather  John  dhu  Mhor's  death|  received  the  iaftnAon  M  ^^^ — 
•tatcd.  '~   MM^ 
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*'  I  have  many  apologies  to  offer  for  trespassing  so  long  on  your  patience ; 
but  I  felt  a  natural  desire,  if  possible,  to  correct  what  I  conceive  to  be  a 
groundless  imputation  on  the  memory  of  my  ancestor,  before  it  shall  come 
to  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  history.  That  he  was  a  man  of  violent 
passions  and  singular  temper,  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny,  as  many  traditions 
still  current  in  this  country  amply  verify;  but  that 'he  was  capable  of 
forming  a  design  to  assassmate  Montrose,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  former 
conduct  and  principles  contradict.  That  ho  was  obliged  to  join  the  opposite 
party,  was  merely  a  matter  of  safety,  while  Kilpont  nad  so  many  powerful 
rricnds  and  connections  able  and  ready  to  avenge  his  death. 

**  I  have  only  to  add,  that  you  have  my  full  permission  to  make  what  use 
of  this  communication  you  please,  and  either  to  r^'ect  it  altogether,  or 
allow  it  such  credit  as  you  think  it  deserves ;  and  I  shall  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  furnish  you  with  any  farther  information  on  this  subject  which 
you  may  require,  itnd  which  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  afford. 
<' Ardvoiblich,  15th  January,  1830." 

The  publication  of  a  statement  so  particular,  and  probably  so  correct,  is 
a  debt  due  to  the  memory  of  James  Stewart ;  the  victim,  it  would  seem,  of 
his  own  violent  passions,  but  perhaps  incapable  of  an  act  of  premeditated 
treachery. 

Abbotsjord,  Ut  Augutt,  1830. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION  (1819). 

Sergeant  More  M' Alpin  was,  during  his  residence  among  us,  one  of  the 
most  honoured  inhabitants  of  Qandercleuch.  No  one  thou^t  of  disputing 
his  title  to  the  great  leathern  chair  on  the  **  cosiest  side  of  the  chimney,^ 
in  the  common  room  of  the  Wallace  Arms,  on  a  Saturday  evening.  No 
loss  would  our  sexton,  John  Duirward,  have  hold  it  an  unlicensed  intru- 
sion, to  suffer  any  one  to  induct  himself  intp  the  corner  of  the  Icfl-band 
pew  nearest  to  the  pulpit,  which  the  Sergeant  regularly  occupied  on  Sun- 
days. There  he  sat,  his  blue  invalid  uniform  brushed  with  the  most 
scrupulous  accuracy.  Two  medals  of  merit  displayed  at  his  button-hole, 
as  well  as  the  empty  sleeve  which  should  have  been  occupied  by  his  right 
arm,  bore  evidence  of  his  hard  and  honourable  service.  Uis  weather- 
beaten  features,  his  grey  hair  tied  in  a  thin  queue  in  the  military  fashion 
of  former  days,  and  the  right  side  of  his  head  a  little  turned  up,  the  better 
to  catch  the  sound  of  the  clergyman's  voice,  were  all  marks  of  his  profes- 
sion and  infirmities.  Beside  nim  sat  his  sister  Janet,  a  little  neat  old 
woman,  with  a  Ilighland  curch  and  tartan  plaid,  watching  the  very  looks 
of  her  brother,  to  her  the  greatest  man  upon  earth,  and  actively  looking 
out  for  him,  in  his  silver-clasped  Bible,  the  texts  which  the  minister  quoted 
or  expounded. 

I  believe  it  was  the  respect  that  was  universally  paid  to  this  worthy 
Teteran  by  all  ranks  in  Gandercleuch,  which  induced  him  to  choose  our 
Tillage  for  his  residence,  for  such  was  by  no  means  his  original  intention. 

He  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  sergeant-major  of  artillery,  by  hard  service 
in  yarions  quarter*  of  the  world,  and  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most  tried 
mad  tmsty  men  of  the  Sooleh  Train.  A  ball,  which  shattered  his  arm  in  a 
Feninmilar  otunpdgn,  «t  length  procured  him  an  honourable  discharge, 
wMi  «i  jdlowaM^fnoi  dtolfMi,  and  a  handsome  gratuity  from  tho  i^atrlotAs^ 

M'Alpiii  hid  bwsu  ^t^^^sgl^  ^  ^'^  '^ 
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valiant ;  and,  from  prize-money  and  savings,  had  become  master  of  a  small 
sum  in  the  three  per  cent,  consols. 

He  retired  with  the  purpose  of  enjoying  this  income  in  the  wild  Highland 
glen  in  which,  when  a  bov,  he  had  herded  black  cattle  and  goats,  ere  the 
roll  of  the  drum  had  made  him  cock  his  bonnet  an  inch  higher,  and  follow 
its  music  for  nearly  forty  years.  To  his  recollection,  this  retired  spot  was 
unparalleled  in  beauty  by  the  richest  scenes  he  had  visited  in  his  wander- 
ings. Even  the  Happy  Valley  of  Rassclas  would  have  sunk  into  nothing 
upon  the  comparison.  Ho  came  —  he  rovbitcd  the  loved  scene ;  it  was  but 
a  sterile  glen,  surrounded  with  rude  crags,  and  traversed  by  a  northern 
torrent.  This  was  not  the  worst  The  fires  had  been  quenched  upon  thirty 
hearths  —  of  the  cottage  of  his  fathers  he  could  but  distinguish  a  few  rudo 
stones  —  the  language  was  almost  extinguished  —  the  ancient  race  from 
which  he  boasted  his  descent  had  found  a  refuge  bevond  the  Atlantic.  One 
southland  farmer,  three  gre^-plaided  shenherds,  and  six  tlogs,  now  tenanted 
the  whole  glen,  which  in  his  ]^outh  haa  maintained  in  content,  if  not  in 
competence,  upwards  of  two  hundred  inhabitants. 

In  the  house  of  the  new  tenant.  Sergeant  M'Alpin  found,  however,  an 
unexpected  source  of  pleasure,  and  a  means  of  employing  his  social  affec- 
tions. His  sister  Janet  had  fortunately  entertained  so  strong  a  persuasion 
.  that  her  brother  would  one  day  return,  that  she  had  refused  to  accompany 
her  kinsfolk  upon  their  emigration.  Nay,  she  had  consented,  though  not 
without  a  feeling  of  degradation,  to  take  service  with  the  intruding  Low- 
lander,  who,  though  a  Saxon,  she  said,  had  proved  a  kind  man  to  her. 
This  unexpected  meeting  with  his  sister  seemed  a  cure  for  all  the  disap- 
pointments which  it  had  been  Servant  More's  lot  to  encounter,  although  it 
was  not  without  a  reluctant  tear  that  he  heard  told,  as  a  Highland  woman 
alone  could  tell  it,  the  story  of  the  expatriation  of  his  kinsmen. 

She  narrated  at  great  length  the  vam  offers  they  had  made  of  advanced 
rent,  the  payment  of  which  must  have  reduced  them  to  the  extremity  of 
poverty,  which  they  were  yet  contented  to  face,  for  permission  to  live  and 
die  on  their  native  soil.  Nor  did  Janet  forget  the  portents  which  had 
announced  the  departure  of  the  Celtic  race,  and  the  arrival  of  the  strangers. 
For  two  years  previous  to  the  emigration,  when  the  night  wind  howled  down 
the  pass  of  Balachra,  its  notes  wore  distinctly  modelled  to  the  tune  of  *'ifa 
til  mi  iulidh,"  ("  We  return  no  more,'*)  with  which  the  emigrants  usually 
bid  farewell  to  their  native  shores.  The  uncouth  cries  of  uie  Southland 
shepherds,  and  the  barking  of  their  dogs,  were  often  heard  in  the  mist  of  the 
hills  long  before  their  actual  arrival.  A  bard,  the  last  of  his  race,  had 
commemorated  the  expulsion  of  the  natives  of  the  glen  in  a  tune,  which 
brought  tears  into  the  aged  eyes  of  the  veteran,  and  of  which  the  first  stania 
maybe  Uius  rendered: 

Wo,  wo.  Km  of  th«  Lnwiander, 
Why  wAt  thoa  Irare  tbtiie  own  bonay  border? 
Why  oooMi  Ihoo  hither,  distnrliini(  the  HiirhlRiider, 
Waetiiic  Um  flea  Uiat  wm  oooe  in  fiur  onlerl 

What  added  to  Sergeant  More  M'Alpin's  distress  upon  the  occasion  was* 
that  the  chief  by  whom  this  change  had  been  effected,  was,  by  tradition  and 
common  opinion,  held  to  represent  the  ancient  leaders  and  fathers  of  the 
expelled  fugitives ;  and  it  had  hitherto  been  one  of  Sergeant  More's  principal 
suDJects  of  pride  to  prove,  by  genealogical  deduction,  in  what  degree  of 
kindred  he  stood  to  tnis  personage.  A  woful  change  was  now  wrought  in 
his  sentiments  towards  him. 

**  I  cannot  curse  him,"  he  siud,  as  he  rose  and  strode  through  the  room, 
when  Janet's  narrative  was  finished — ''I  will  not  curse  him;  he  is  the 
descendant  and  representative  of  my  fathers.  But  never  shall  mortal  man 
hear  me  name  his  name  agfun."  And  he  kept  his  word;  for*  until  hLs 
djrin^  dajp>  no  man  heard  him  mention  his  selfish  and  h^rd-hMurted  chieftfun. 
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0 
After  giving  a  day  to  sad  recollections,  the  hardy  spirit  which  had  carried 
him  through  so  many  dangers  manned  tho  Sergeant's  bosom  against  this 
cruel  disappointment.  "  lie  would  go,"  he  said,  "  to  Canada  to  his  kinsfolk, 
where  they  had  named  a  Transatlantic  valley  after  the  glen  of  their  fathers. 
Janet,"  he  said,  '*  should  kilt  her  coats  like  a  leaguer  lady;  d — n  the  distance! 
it  was  a  flea's  leap  to  the  voyages  and  marches  he  haa  made  on  a  slighter 


occasion." 


With  this  purpose  he  left  the  Highlands,  and  came  with  his  sister  as  far 
as  Gandercleuch,  on  his  way  to  Glasgow,  to  take  a  passage  to  Canada.  But 
winter  was  now  set  in,  and  as  he  tnought  it  advisable  to  wait  for  a  spring 
passage,  when  the  St  Lawrence  should  be  open,  he  settled  among  us  for  tho 
few  months  of  his  stay  in  Britain.  As  we  said  before,  the  respectable  old 
man  met  with  deference  and  attention  from  aU  ranks  of  society ;  and  when 
spring  returned,  he  was  so  satisfied  with  his  quarters,  that  he  did  not  renew 
the  purpose  of  his  voyage.  Janet  was  afraid  of  the  sea,  and  he  himself  felt 
the  infirmities  of  age  and  hard  service  more  than  he  had  at  first  expected. 
And,  as  he  confessed  to  the  clergyman,  and  my  worthy  principal,  Mr. 
Cleishbotham,  "  it  was  better  staying  with  kend  friends,  than  going  farther 
and  faring  worse." 

He  therefore  established  himself  and  his  domicile  at  Gandercleuch,  to  the. 
sreat  satisfaction,  as  we  have  already  said,  of  all  .its  inhabitants,  to  whom; 
he  became,  in  respect  of  military  intelligence,  and  able  commentaries  upon 
the  newspapers,  gazettes,  and  bulletins,  a  very  oracle,  explanatory  of  all 
martial  events,  past,  present,  or  to  come. 

It  is  true,  the  Sergeant  had  his  inconsistencies.  He  was  a  steady  Jacobite, 
his  father  and  his  four  uncles  having  been  out  in  the  forty-five ;  but  he  was 
a  no  less  steady  adherent  of  King  George,  in  whose  service  he  had  made  his 
little  fortune,  and  lost  three  brothers ;  so  that  you  were  in  equal  danger  to 
displease  him,  in  terrain^  Prince  Charles  the  Pretender,  or  by  saying  any 
thing  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  King  George.  Farther,  it  must  not  be 
denied,  that  when  the  day  of  receiving  his  dividends  came  round,  the  Ser- 
geant was  apt  to  tarry  longer  at  the  Wallace  Arms  of  an  evening  than  was 
consistent  with  strict  temperance,  or  indeed  with  his  worldly  interest ;  for 
upon  these  occasions,  his  compotators  sometimes  contrived  to  flatter  his 
partialities  by  singing  Jacobite  son^  and  drinking  confusion  to  Bonaparte, 
and  the  health  of  the  Duke  of  Wclhn;2;ton,  until  the  Serjeant  was  not  only 
flattered  into  paying  the  whole  reckoning,  but  occasionally  induced  to.  lend 
small  sums  to  his  interested  companions.  After  such  sprays,  as  he  called 
them,  were  over,  and  his  temper  once  more  cool,  he  selaom  failed  to  thank 
God,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  made  it  much  more  difficult  for  an 
old  soldier  to  ruin  himself  by  his  folly,  than  had  been  the  case  in  his  younger 
days.^ 

It  was  not  on  such  occasions  that  I  made  a  part  of  Sergeant  More  M'Alpin's 
society.  But  often,  when  my  leisure  would  permit,  I  used  to  seek  hira  on 
what  he  called  his  morning  and  evening  parade,  on  which,  when  the  weather 
was  fair,  he  appeared  as  regularly  as  if  summoned  by  tuck  of  drum.  His 
morning  walk  was  beneath  the  elms  in  the  church-yard ;  "  for  death,"  he 
said,  "  had  been  his  next-door  neighbour  for  so  many  years,  that  he  had  no 
apology  for  dropping  the  acquaintance."  His  evening  promenade  was  on 
the  bleaching-green  by  the  river-side,  where  he  was  sometimes  to  be  seen  on 
an  open  bench,  with  spectacles  on  nose,  conning  over  the  newspapers  to  a 
circle  of  village  politicians,  explaining  military  terms,  and  aiding  tho  com- 
prehension of  his  hearers  by  lines  drawn  on  the  ground  with  the  end  of  his 
rattan.  On  other  occasions  he  was  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  school-boys, 
whom  he  sometimes  drilled  to  the  manual,  and  sometimes,  with  less  appro- 
bation on  the  part  of  their  parents,  instructed  in  the  mystery  of  artificial 
fire-works ;  for  in  the  case  of  public  rejoicings,  the  Sergeantwas  pyrotech* 
nist  (as  tho  Encyclopedia  calls  it)  to  the  villa^  oi  Q«iXiSexOk«viOQL. 
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It  was  in  his  morning  walk  that  I  most  frequently  met  with  the  Teteran. 
And  I  can  hardly  jet  look  upon  the  villa^  footpath,  overshadowed  by  the 
row  of  lofty  elms,  without  thinking  I  see  his  upright  form  advancing  towards 
mc  with  measured  step,  and  his  cane  advancea,  ready  to  pay  me  the  military 
salute  —  But  ho  is  dead,  and  sleeps,  with  his  faithful  Janet,  under  the  third 
of  those  very  trees,  counting  from  the  stile  at  the  west  comer  of  the  church- 
yard. 

The  delight  which  I  had  in  Servant  M'Alpin's  conversation,  related  not 
only  to  his  own  adventures,  of  which  he  had  encountered  many  in  the  course 
of  a  wandering  life,  but  also  to  his  recollection  of  numerous  Highland  tra- 
ditions, in  which  his  youth  had  been  instructed  by  his  parents,  and  of  which 
he  would  in  after  life  have  deemed  it  a  kind  of  heresy  to  question  the  authen- 
ticity. Many  of  these  belonged  to  the  wars  of  Montrose,  in  which  some  of 
the  sergeant's  ancestry  had,  it  seems,  taken  a  distinguished  part.  It  has 
happened,  that,  although  these  civil  commotions  reflect  the  highest  honour 
upon  the  Highlanders,  being  indeed  the  first  occasion  upon  which  they 
showed  themselves  superior,  or  oven  equal  to  their  Lowcountry  neighbours 
in  military  encounters,  they  have  been  less  commemorated  among  them  than 
any  one  would  have  expected,  judgjing  from  the  abundance  of  traditions 
which  they  have  preserved  upon  less  interesting  subjects.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  great  pleasure,  that  I  extracted  from  mj  military  friend  some  curious 
particulars  respecting  that  time ;  they  are  mixed  with  that  measure  of  the 
wild  and  wonderful  which  belongs  to  the  period  and  the  narrator,  but  which 
I  do  not  in  the  least  object  to  the  reader  s  treating  with  disbelief,  provided 
he  will  be  so  good  as  give  implicit  credit  to  the  natural  events  of  the  story, 
which,  like  all  those  which  I  nave  had  the  honour  to  put  under  his  noticeu 
actually  rest  upon  a  basis  of  truth. 
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C^airtfr  tljt  /int. 

Svtk  ai  do  bnOd  their  faith  npoo 
The  holjr  text  of  pike  and  con, 
Decide  all  cootroreniea  by 
InfiOUble  artUlery, 
And  prore  their  doctrine  orthodox, 
Bf  apostolic  blowi  and  knocks 

Bunn. 

It  was  daring  the  period  of  that  ereat  and  bloody  Civil  War  which 
agitated  Britain  daring  the  seventeenth  centary,  that  our  tale  has  its  com^ 
menoement.  Scotland  had  as  yet  remained  free  from  the  ravages  of  intes- 
tine war,  although  its  inhabitants  were  much  divided  in  political  opinions ; 
and  many  of  them,  tired  of  the  control  of  the  Estates  ot  Parliament,  and 
disapproving  of  the  bold  measure  which  they  had  adopted,  by  sending  into 
England  a  large  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  Parliament,  were  determined 
on  their  part  to  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of  declaring  for  the  King, 
and  making  such  a  diversion  as  shoula  at  least  compel  the  recall  of  Gcnoral 
Leslie's  army  out  of  England,  if  it  did  not  recover  a  great  part  of  Scotland 
to  the  King's  allegiance.  This  plan  was  chiefly  adopted  by  the  northern 
nobility,  who  had  resisted  with  great  obstinacy  the  adoption  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  and  by  many  of  the  chiefs  of  th%  Highland  clans, 
who  conceived  their  interest  and  authority  to  be  connected  with  royalty, 
who  had,  besides,  a  decided  aversion  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  religion, 
and  who,  filially,  were  in  that  half  savage  state  of  society,  in  which  war  is 
always  more  welcome  than  peace. 

Great  commotions  were  generally  expected  to  arise  from  these  concurrent 
causes;  and  the  trade  of  incursion  and  depredation,  which  the  Scottish 
Highlanders  at  all  times  exercised  upon  the  Lowlands,  began  to  assume  a 
more  steady,  avowed,  and  systematic  form,  as  part  of  a  general  military 
system. 

Those  at  the  head  of  affairs  were  not  insensible  to  the  peril  of  the  moment, 
and  anxiously  made  preparations  to  meet  and  to  repel  it.  They  considered, 
however,  with  satisfaction,  that  no  leader  or  name  of  consequence  had  as 
yet  appeared  to  assemble  an  army  of  royalists,  or  even  to  direct  the  efforts 
of  those  desultory  bands,  whom  love  of  plunder,  perhaps,  as  ^uch  as  poli- 
tical principle,  had  hurried  into  measures  of  hostility.  It  was  generally 
hoped  that  the  quartering  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  in  the  Lowlan<» 
adjacent  to  the  Ilighland  line,  would  have  the  effect  of  restraining  the 
mountain  chieftains ;  while  the  power  of  various  barons  in  the  north,  who 
bad  espoused  the  Covenant,  as,  tor  example,  the  Earl  Mareschal,  the  ^qslI 
fiunilies  of  Forbes,  Leslie,  and  Irvine,  tne  Gt«xi\a.  «xkdi  q'^^  ^t^i^I^t^ka. 
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clans,  might  counterbalance  and  bridle  not  only  the  strength  of  the  Ogilvics 
and  other  cavaliers  of  Angus  and  Kincardine,  but  even  the  potent  family 
of  the  Gordons,  whose  extensive  authority  was  only  equalled  by  their 
extreme  dislike  to  the  Presbyterian  modul. 

In  the  West  Highlands  the  ruling  party  numbered  many  enemies ;  but 
the  power  of  these  disafTocted  clans  was  supposed  to  be  broken,  and  tho 
spirit  of  their  chieftains  intimidated,  by  the  predominating  influence  of  the 
Manjuis  of  Argyle,  upon  whom  the  confidence  of  the  convention  of  Estates 
was  reposed  with  the  utmost  security ;  and  whose  power  in  the  Highlands, 
already  exorbitant,  had  been  still  farther  increased  by  concessions  extorted 
from  the  King  at  the  last  pacification.  It  was  indeed  well  known  that 
Argyle  was  a  man  rather  of  political  enterprise  than  personal  courage,  and 
better  calculated  to  manage  an  iutrigue  of  state,  than  to  control  the  tribes 
of  hostile  mountaineers ;  yet  the  numbers  of  his  clan,  and  the  spirit  of  tho 
gallant  gentlemen  by  whom  it  was  led,  might,  it  was  supposecf,  atone  for 
3ie  personal  deficiencies  of  their  chief;  and  as  the  Campbells  had  already 
severely  humbled  several  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  it  was  supposed  these 
would  not  readily  again  provoke  an  enccmnter  with  a  body  so  powerful. 

Thus  having  at  their  command  the  whole  west  and  south  of  Scotland,  in- 
disputably the  richest  part  of  the  kingdom,  —  Fifeshire  being  in  a  peculiar 
manner  their  own,  and  possessing  many  and  powerful  friends  even  north  of 
tho  Forth  and  Tay,  —  tho  Scottish  Convention  of  Estates  saw  no  danger 
Bufiicient  to  induce  them  to  alter  the  line  of  policy  they  had  adopted,  or  to 
recall  from  the  assistance  of  their  brethren  of*  the  English  Parliament  that 
auxiliary  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  by  means  of  which  accession  of 
strength,  the  King's  narty  had  been  reduced  to  the  defensive,  when  in  full 
career  of  triumph  and  success. 

The  causes  wnich  moved  the  Convention  of  Estates  at  this  time  to  take 
such  an  immediate  and  active  interest  in  the  civil  war  of  England,  are 
detailed  in  our  historians,  but  may  be  here  shortly  recapitulated.  Thev  had 
indeed  no  new  injury  or  aggression  to  complain  of  at  the  hand  of  the  king, 
and  tho  peace  which  had  been  made  between  Charles  and  his  subjects  of 
Scotland  had  been  carefully  observed ;  but  the  Scottish  rulers  were  weU 
aware  that  this  peace  had  been  extorted  from  the  King,  as  well  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  parliamentary  party  in  England,  as  by  tho  terror  of  their 
own  arms.  It  is  true,  King  Charles  had  since  then  visited  the  capital  of 
his  ancient  kingdom,  had  assented  to  the  new  organization  of  tho  church, 
and  had  distributed  honours  and  rewards  among  the  leaders  of  the  party 
iff^hich  had  shown  themselves  most  hostile  to  his  interests ;  but  it  was  sus- 
pected that  distinctions  so  unwillingly  conferred  would  bo  resumed  as  soon 
as  opportunity  offered.  Tho  low  state  of  the  English  Parliament  was  seen 
in  Scotland  with  deep  apprehension ;  and  it  was  concluded,  that,  should 
Charles  triumph  by  force  of  arms  against  his  insurgent  subjects  of  England, 
he  would  not  ue  long  in  exacting  from  the  Scots  the  vengeance  which  he 
might  suppose  due  to  those  who>>had  set  the  example  of  takins  up  arms 
against  hmi.  Such  was  the  policy  of  the  measure  which  dictated  the  send* 
ing  the  auxiliary  army  into  England ;  and  it  was  avowed  in  a  manifesto 
explanatory  of  their  reasons  for  giving  this  timely  and  important  aid  to  the 
English  Parlixunent.  The  EngliSi  Parliament,  they  said,  had  been  already 
friendly  to  them,  and  might  bo  again ;  whereas  the  King,  although  he  had 
80  lately  established  religion  among  them  according  to  their  desires,  had 
given  them  no  ground  to  confide  in  his  royal  declaration,  seeing  they  had 
found  his  promises  and  actions  inconsistent  with  each  other.  **  Our  con- 
science," tney  concluded,  "  and  God,  who  is  greater  than  our  conscience, 
beareth  us  record,  that  we  aim  altogether  at  the  glory  of  God,  peace  of  both 
nations,  and  honour  of  the  King,  in  suppressing  and  punishing,  in  a  legal 
way,  those  who  are  the  tronblers  of  Israel,  the  firebrands  of  hell,  the  Konms, 
th«  Baloamiy  the  I>oeg8y  the  Babshalbehs,  the  JTamani,  the  Tobiahs,  tha 
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Sanballats  of  our  time;  wbich  done,  we  are  satisfied.  Neither  hare  we 
begun  to  use  a  military  expedition  to  England  as  a  mean  for  compassing 
those  our  pious  ends,  until  all  other  means  which  we  could  think  upon  have 
failed  us :  and  this  alone  is  left  to  us,  tiUimum  et  unicum  remedium,  the  last 
and  only  remedy." 

Leaving  it  to  casuists  to  determine  whether  one  contracting  party  is  jus- 
tified in  breaking  a  solemn  treaty,  upon  the  suspicion  that,  in  certain  future 
contingencies,  it  might  be  infringed  by  the  other,  we  shall  proceed  to  men- 
tion two  other  circumstances  that  had  at  least  equal  influence  with  the  Scot- 
tish rulers  and  nation,  with  any  doubts  which  they  entertained  of  the  King's 
good  faith. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  nature  and  condition  of  their  army ;  headed 
by  a  poor  and  discontented  nobility,  under  whom  it  was  officered  chiefly  by 
Scottish  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  had  served  in  the  German  wars  until  they 
had  lost  almost  all  distinction  of  political  principle,  and  even  of  country, 
in  the  adoption  of  the  mercenary  faith,  that  a  soldier's  principal  duty  was 
fidelity  to  the  state  or  sovereign  from  which  he  receivea  his  pay,  without 
respect  either  to  the  justice  of  the  ouarrel,  or  to  their  own  connection  with 
either  of  the  contending  parties.  To  men  of  this  stamp,  Grotius  applies 
•the  severe  character — Nullum  vitas  genus  est  improbius,  quam  eorum^  qui  sine 
eauscB  respectu  mtrcedt  conducii^  militant.  To  these  mercenary  soldiers,  as 
well  as  to  the  needy  gentry  with  whom  they  were  mixed  in  command,  and 
who  easily  imbibed  the  same  opinions,  the  success  of  the  late  short  invasion 
of  England  in  1641  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  renewing  so  profitable  an 
experiment  The  good  pay  and  free  quarters  of  England  had  made  a  feeling 
impression  upon  the  recollection  of  these  military  adventurers,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  again  levying  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-day,  came  in  place 
of  all  arguments,  whether  of  state  or  of  morality. 

Another  cause  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  nation  at  large,  no  less  than  the 
tempting  prospect  of  the  wealth  of  England  animated  the  soldiery.  So 
mucn  had  been  written  and  said  on  either  side  concerning  the  form  of 
church  government,  that  it  had  become  a  matter  of  infinitely  more  conse- 
quence in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  than  the  doctrines  of  that  gospel  which 
both  churches  had  embraced.  The  Prelatists  and  Presbyterians  of  the  more 
violent  kind  became  as  illiberal  as  the  Papists,  and  would  scarcely  allow  the 
possibility  of  salvation  beyond  the  pale  of  their  respective  churches.  It 
was  in  vain  remarked  to  these  zealots,  that  had  the  Author  of  our  holy  reli* 
gion  considered  any  peculiar  form  of  church  government  as  essential  to 
salvation,  it  would  have  been  revealed  with  the  same  precision  as  under  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation.  Both  parties  continued  as  violent  as  if  they 
could  have  pleaded  the  distinct  commands  of  Heaven  to  justify  their  intole- 
rance. Laud,  in  the  days  of  his  domination,  had  fired  the  train,  by  attempt- 
ing to  impose  upon  the  Scottish  people  church  ceremonies  foreign  to  their 
haoits  and  opinions.  The  success  with  which  this  had  been  resisted,  and 
tlie  Presbyterian  model  substituted  in  its  place,  had  endeared  the  latter  to 
the  nation,  as  the  cause  in  which  they  had  triumphed.  The  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  adopted  with  such  zeal  by  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  by  them  forced,  at  the  sword's  point,  upon  the  others,  bore  in  its  bosom, 
as  its  principal  obiect,  the  establishing  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  the  putting  down  all  error  and  heresy ;  and  having 
attained  for  their  own  country  an  establishment  of  this  golden  candlestick, 
the  Scots  became  liberally  and  fraternally  anxious  to  erect  the  same  in  Eng- 
land. This  they  conceived  might  be  easily  attained  by  lending  to  the  Par- 
liament the  effectual  assistance  of  the  Scottish  forces.  The  Presbyterians, 
a  numerous  and  powerful  partv  in  the  En^^lish  Parliament,  had  nithorto 
taken  the  lead  in  opposition  to  the  Kin;;;  while  the  Independents  and  other 
sectaries,  who  afterwards,  under  Cromwell,  resumed  the  power  of  the  sword, 
and  overset  the  Presbyterian  model  botli  in  Scotland  and  E.Ti^*dsA^^^T«^ 
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yet  contented  to  lurk  under  the  shelter  of  the  wealthier  and  more  powerful 
party.  The  prospect  of  bringing  to  a  uniformity  the  kingdoms  of  England 
and  Scotland  in  disciplino  and  worship,  seemed  therefore  as  fair  as  it  waa 
dcflirable. 

The  celebrated  Sir  Henry  Yane,  one  of  the  commissioners  who  negotiated 
the  alliance  betwixt  England  and  Scotland,  saw  the  influenc-e  which  this 
bait  had  upon  the  spirits  of  those  with  whom  he  dealt ;  and  although  him- 
self a  violent  Independent,  he  contriycd  at  once  to  gratify  and  to  elude  the 
eager  desires  of  the  Presbyterians,  by  qualifying  the  obligation  to  reform  the 
Church  of  England,  as  a  change  to  be  executed  "  accoraing  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  the  best  reformed  churches."  Deceived  by  their  own  eagerness, 
themselves  entertaining  no  doubts  on  the  Jus  Divinum  of  their  own  eccle- 
siastical establishments,  and  not  holding  it  possible  such  doubts  could  be 
adopted  by  others,  the  Convention  of  Estates  and  iho  Kirk  of  Scotland 
conceived,  that  such  expressions  necessarily  inferred  the  establishment  of 
Presbytery ;  nor  were  they  undeceived,  until,  when  their  help  was  no  longer 
needful,  the  sectaries  gave  them  to  understand,  that  the  phrase  might  be  as 
well  applied  to  Independency,  or  any  other  mode  of  worship  which  those  who 
were  at  the  head  of  affairs  at  the  time  might  consider  as  agreeable  "  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  practice  of  the  reformed  churches."  Neither  were 
the  out-wittcd  Scots  less  astonished  to  find,  that  the  designs  of  the  English 
sectaries  struck  against  the  monarchical  constitution  of  Britain,  it  having 
been  their  intention  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  King,  but  by  no  means  to 
abrogate  the  office.  They  fared,  however,  in  this  respect,  like  rash  physi- 
cians, who  commence  by  over-physicking  a  patient,  until  he  is  reduced  to  a 
state  of  weakness,  from  whicn  cordials  are  afterwards  unable  to  recover 
him. 

But  these  events  were  still  in  the  womb  of  futurity.  As  yet  the  Scottish 
Parliament  held  their  engagement  with  England  consistent  with  justice, 
prudence,  and  piety,  and  their  militair  undertaking  seemed  to  succeed  to 
their  very  wish.  The  junction  of  the  Scottish  army  with  those  of  Fairfax 
and  Manchester,  enabled  the  Parliamentary  forces  to  besiege  York,  and  to 
fight  the  desperate  action  of  Long-Marston  Moor,  in  which  Prince  Rupert 
and  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  were  defeated.  The  Scottish  auxiliaries, 
indeed,  had  less  of  the  j^lory  of  this  victory  than  their  countrymen  could 
desire.  David  Leslie,  with  their  cavalry,  fought  bravely,  and  to  them,  as 
well  as  to  Cromwell's  brigade  of  Independents,  the  honour  of  the  day 
belonged ;  but  Uie  old  Earl  of  Leven,  the  covenanting  general,  was  driven 
out  of  the  field  by  the  impetuous  charge  of  Prince  Rupert,  and  was  thirty 
miles  distant,  in  full  flight  towards  Scotland,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
news  that  his  party  had  gained  a  complete  victoir. 

The  absence  of  these  auxiliary  troops,  upon  this^  crusade  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Presbyterianism  in  England,  had  considerably  diminished  the 
power  of  the  Convention  of  Estates  m  Scotland,  and  had  ^iven  rise  to  those 
a^tations  among  the  anti-covenanters,  which  we  have  noticed  at  the  begin* 
nmg  of  this  chapter* 
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Cjisjittr  tilt  ^nnnii. 

His  mottMr  oould  for  him  m  cradle  act 

Her  hosbuDd'a  rosty  iron  oonelet; 

Wbow  Jang linfT  souad  ooold  hush  her  babe  to  rest, 

That  nevrr  plain'd  of  his  uneasy  nest ; 

Then  did  he  dream  of  dreary  wars  at  hand. 

And  woke,  and  foi«ht,  and  won  ere  he  could  stand. 

Hau'b  Satira. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  summer's  evening,  during  the  anxious  period 
^hich  we  have  commemorated,  that  a  young  gentleman  of  quality,  well 
mounted  and  armed,  and  accompanied  dj  two  servants,  one  of  whom  led 
a  sumpter-horse,  rode  slowly  up  one  of  those  steep  passes,  by  which  the 
Highlands  are  accessible  from  the  Lowlands  of  Perthshire.*  Their  course 
had  Iain  for  some  time  along  the  banks  of  a  lake,  whose  deep  waters 
reflected  the  crimson  beams  of  the  western  sun.  The  broken  path  which 
they  pursued,  with  some  difficulty,  was  in  some  places  shaded  by  ancient 
birches  and  oak  trees,  and  in  others  overhung  by  fragments  of  huge  rock. 
Elsewhere,  the  hill,  which  formed  the  northern  side  of  this  beautiful  sheet 
of  water,  arose  in  steep,  but  less  precipitous  acclivity,  and  was  arrayed  in 
heath  of  the  darkest  purple.  In  the  present  times,  a  scene  so  romantic 
would  have  been  judged  to  possess  the  highest  charms  for  the  traveller ;  but 
those  who  journey  in  days  of  doubt  and  diead,  pay  little  attention  to  pic- 
turesque scenery.  '^ 

The  master  kept,  as  oflen  as  the  wood  permitted,  abreast  of  one  or  both 
of  his  domestics,  and  seemed  earnestly  to  converse  with  them,  probably 
because  the  distinctions  of  rank  are  readily  set  aside  among  those  who  are 
made  to  be  sharers  of  common  danger.  The  dispositions  of  the  leading 
men  who  inhabited  this  wild  country,  and  the  probability  of  their  taking 
part  in  the  political  convulsions  that  were  soon  expected,  were  the  subjects 
of  their  conversation. 

They  had  not  advanced  above  half  way  up  the  lake,  and  the  young  gen- 
tleman was  pointing  to  his  attendants  the  spot  where  their  intended  road 
turned  northwards,  and,  leavine  the  veree  of  the  Loch,  ^cended  a  ravin# 
to  the  right  hand,  when  they  aiscovered  a  single  horseman  coming  down 
the  shore  as  if  to  meet  them.  The  gleam  of  the  sunbeams  upon  his  head* 
piece  and  corslet  showed  that  he  was  in  armour,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
other  travellers  required  that  he  should  not  pass  unauestioned.  **  We  must 
know  who  he  is,''  said  the  young  gentleman,  **  and  whither  he  is  going." 
And  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  rode  forward  as  fast  as  the  rugged  state 
of  the  road  would  permit,  followed  bj  his  two  attendants,  until  he  reached 
the  point  where  the  pass  along  the  side  of  the  lake  was  intersected  hj  thai 
which  descended  from  the  ravine,  securing  thus  against  the  possibility  of 
the  stranger  eluding  them,  by  turning  into  the  latter  road  before  they  cam« 
up  with  him. 

The  single  horseman  had  mended  his  pace,  when  he  first  observed  the 
three  riders  advance  rapidly  towards  him ;  but  when  he  saw  them  halt  and 
form  a  front,  which  completely  occupied  the  path,  he  checked  his  horse, 
and  advanced  with  great  deliberation ;  so  that  each  party  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  full  survey  of  the  other.  The  solitary  stranger  was  mounted 
upon  an  able  horse,  fit  for  military  service,  and  for  the  great  weight  which 
he  had  to  carry,  and  his  rider  occupied  his  dcmipique,  or  war-saddle,  with 
an  air  that  showed  it  was  his  familiar  seat.  He  had  a  bright  burnished, 
bead-piece,  with  a  plume  of  feathers,  together  with  a  cuirass,  thick  enough 

*  The  beautifal  pass  of  Leoy,  near  Callender,  in  Monteith,  wt>u\ii,'vu«OTiM  T««v«ci^tVW«^'^^^^^'*'^^'^^^^''^ 
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to  resist  a  musket-ball,  and  a  back-piece  of  lighter  materialfl.  These  defen* 
sive  arms  he  wore  over  a  buff  jerkin,  along  with  a  pair  of  gauntlets,  or  steel 
gloves,  the  tops  of  which  reached  up  to  his  elbow,  and  which,  like  the  rest 
of  his  armour,  were  of  bright  steel.  At  the  front  of  his  military  saddle 
hung  a  case  of  pistols,  far  beyond  the  ordinary  size,  nearly  two  feet  in 
length,  and  carrying  bullets  of  twenty  to  the  pound.  A  buff  belt,  with  a 
broad  silver  buckle,  sustained  on  one  side  a  long  straight  double-edged 
broadsword,  with  a  strong  guard,  and  a  blade  calculated  either  to  strike  or 
push.  On  the  right  side  hun^  a  dagger  of  about  eighteen  inches  in  length ; 
a  shoulderbelt  sustained  at  his  back  a  musketoon  or  blunderbuss,  and  was 
crossed  by  a  bandclier  containing  his  charges  of  ammunition.  Thigh-pieces 
of  steel,  then  termed  taslets,  met  the  tops  of  his  huge  jack-boots,  ana  com- 
pleted the  equipage  of  a  well-armed  trooper  of  the  period. 

The  appearance  of  the  horseman  himself  corresponded  well  with  his 
military  equipage,  to  which  he  had  the  air  of  having  been  long  inured.  Ho 
was  above  the  middle  size,  and  of  strength  sufficient  to  bear  with  ease  the 
weight  of  his  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive.  Ilis  age  might  bo  forty 
and  upwards,  and  his  countenance  was  that  of  a  resolute  weather-beaten 
veteran,  who  had  seen  many  fields,  and  brought  away  in  token  more  than  one 
scar.  At  the  distance  of  about  thirty  yards  he  halted  and  stood  fast,  raised 
himself  on  his  stirrups,  as  if  to  reconnoitre  and  ascertain  the  purpose  of 
the  opposite  party,  and  brought  his  musketoon  under  his  right  arm,  ready 
for  use,  if  occasion  should  require  it.  In  every  thing  but  numbers,  he  had 
the  advantage  of  those  who  seemed  inclined  to  interrupt  his  passage. 

The  leader  of  the  party  was,  indeed,  well  mounted  and  clad  in  a  buff 
coat,  richly  embroidered,  the  half-military  dress  of  the  period;  but  his 
domestics  had  only  coarse  jackets  of  thicK  felt,  which  could  scarce  be  ex- 
pected to  turn  the  edge  of  a  sword,  if  wielded  by  a  strong  man ;  and  none 
of  them  had  any  weapons,  save  swords  and  pistols,  without  which  gentle- 
men, or  their  attendants,  during  those  disturbed  times,  seldom  stirred 
abroad. 

When  they  had  stood  at  gaze  for  about  a  minute,  the  youneer  gentleman 
gave  the  challenge  which  was  then  common  in  the  mouth  of  all  strangers 
who  met  in  such  circumstances  —  **  For  whom  are  you?" 

"  Tell  me  first,"  answered  the  soldier,  "  for  whom  are  you  ? — the  strongest 
party  should  speak  first." 

"  Wo  are  for  God  and  King  Charles,"  answered  the  first  speaker. — "  Now 
tell  your  faction,  you  know  ours." 

**  I  am  for  God  and  my  standard,"  answered  the  single  horseman. 

**  And  for  which  standard?"  replied  the  chief  of  the  other  party — "Cava- 
lier or  Koundhead,  King  or  Convention  ?" 

"  By  my  troth,  sir,"  answered  the  soldier,  "  I  would  be  loath  to  reply  to 
you  with  an  untruth,  as  a  thing  unbecoming  a  cavalier  of  fortune  and  a 
soldier.  But  to  answer  your  query  with  beseeming  veracity,  it  is  necessary 
I  should  myself  have  resolved  to  whilk  of  the  present  divisions  of  the  king- 
dom I  shall  ultimately  adhere,  being  a  matter  whereon  my  mind  is  not  as 
yet  preceesely  ascertained." 

"1  should  have  thought,"  answered  the  gentleman,  "that,  when  loyalty 
and  religion  are  at  stake,  no  gentleman  or  man  of  honour  could  be  long  in 
choosing  his  party." 

"  Truly,  sir,"  replied  the  trooper,  "  if  ye  speak  this  in  the  way  of  vitu- 
peration, as  meaning  to  impu^  mj  honour  or  genteelity,  I  would  blithely 
put  tho  same  to  issue,  venturing  m  that  quarrel  with  my  single  person 
against  you  three.  But  if  you  speak  it  in  the  way  of  logical  ratiocination, 
whilk  I  have  studied  in  my  youth  at  tho  Mareschal  College  of  Abor^ 
deen,  I  am  ready  to  prove  to  yo  logici,  that  my  resolution  to  defer,  for  a 
certain  season,  the  taking  upon  me  either  of  those  quarrels,  not  only 
becomcth  me  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  but  also  as  a  person  w 
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Mnse  and  prudence,  one  imbued  with  humane  letters  in  his  early  youth, 
and  who,  from  thenceforward,  has  followed  the  wars  under  the  banner  of 
the  invincible  Gustavus,  the  Lion  of  the  North,  and  under  many  other  heroic 
leaders,  both  Lutheran  and  Calvinist,  Papist  and  Arminian." 

After  exchanging  a  word  or  two  with  his  domestics,  the  younger  gentle- 
man replied,  "I  should  be  glad,  sir,  to  have  some  conversation  witn  you 
upon  so  interesting  a  question,  and  should  be  proud  if  I  can  determine  you 
in  favour  of  the  cause  I  have  myself  espoused.  I  ride  this  evening  to  a 
friend's  house,  not  three  miles'  distant,  whither,  if  you  choose  to  accom- 
pany me,  you  shall  have  good  quarters  for  the  night,  and  free  permission  to 
take  your  own  road  in  the  morning,  if  you  then  feel  no  inclination  to  join 
with  us." 

"  Whose  word  am  I  to  take  for  this?"  answered  the  cautious  soldier — " a 
man  must  know  his  guarantee,  or  he  may  fall  into  an  ambuscade." 

*'  I  am  called,"  answered  the  younger  stranger,  "  the  Earl  of  Menteith, 
and,  I  trust,  you  will  receive  my  honour  as  a  sufficient  security." 

**  A  worthy  nobleman,"  answered  the  soldier,  *'  whose  parole  is  not  to  be 
doubted."  With  one  motion  he  replaced  his  musketoon  at  his  back,  and 
with  another  made  his  military  salute  to  the  youne  nobleman,  and  con- 
tinuing to  talk  as  he  rode  forward  to  join  him  —  "And,  I  trust,"  said  he, 
**  my  own  assurance,  that  I  will  be  bon  camarado  to  your  lordship  in  peace 
or  in  peril,  during  the  time  we  shall  abide  together,  will  not  be  altogether 
yilipended  in  these  doubtful  times,  when,  as  they  say,  a  man's  head  is  safer 
in  a  steel-cap  than  in  a  marble  palace." 

"I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  "that,  to  judge  from  your 
appearance,  I  most  highly  value  the  advantage  otf  your  escort ;  but  I  trust 
we  shall  have  no  occasion  for  any  exercise  of  valour,  as  I  expect  to  conduct 
you  to  good  and  friendly  quarters." 

"  Good  Quarters,  my  lord,"  replied  the  soldier,  "  are  always  acceptable, 
and  are  only  to  be  postponed  to  good  pay  or  good  booty, — not  to  mention 
the  honour  of  a  cavalier,  or  the  needful  points  of  commanded  duty.  And 
truly,  my  lord,  your  noble  proffer  is  not  the  less  welcome,  in  that  I  knew 
not  preceesely  this  night  where  I  and  my  poor  companion"  (patting  his 
horse)  "  were  to  find  lodgments." 

"  May  I  be  permitted  to  ask,  then,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  "  to  whom  I  have 
the  good  fortune  to  stand  quarter-master  ?" 

"Trulj,  my  lord,"  said  the  trooper,  "my  name  is  Dalgetty — Dugald  Dal- 
getty,  Kitt-master  Dugald  Dalgetty  of  Drumthwacket,  at  your  honourable 
service  to  command.  It  is  a  name  you  maj  have  seen  in  GaUo  BelgictiSf 
the  Swedish  Intelligencer,  or,  if  you  read  High  Dutch,  in  the  Fliegenden 
Mercoeur  of  Leipsic.  My  father,  my  lord,  having  by  unthrifty  courses 
reduced  a  fair  patrimony  to  a  nonentity,  I  had  no  letter  shifl,  when  I  was 
eighteen  years  auld,  than  to  carry  the  learning  whilk  I  had  acquired  at  the 
Mareschal  College  of  Aberdeen,  my  gentle  bluid  and  designation  of  Drum- 
thwacket, together  with  a  pair  of  stalwarth  arms,  and  legs  conform,  to  the 
German  wars,  there  to  push  my  way  as  a  cavalier  of  fortune.  My  lord,  my 
legs  and  arms  stood  mo  in  more  stead  than^  either  my  gentle  kin  or  my 
book-lear,  and  I  found  myself  trailing  a  pike  as  a  private  gentleman  under 
old  Sir  Ludovick  Leslie,  where  I  learned  the  rules  of  service  so  tightly,  that 
I  will  not  forget  them  in  a  hurry.  Sir,  I  have  been  made  to  stand  guard 
eight  hours,  being  from  twelve  at  noon  to  eight  o'clock  of  the  night,  at  the 
palace,  armed  witn  back  and  breast,  head-piece  and  bracelets,  bemg  iron  to 
the  teeth,  in  a  bitter  frost,  and  the  ice  was  as  hard  as  ever  was  flint ;  and  all 
for  stopping  an  instant  to  speak  to  my  landlady,  when  I  should  have  gone 
to  roll-call." 

"  And,  doubtless,  sir,"  replied  Lord  Menteith,  "  you  have  gone  through 
fome  hot  service,  as  well  as  this  same  cold  duty  you  talk  of?" 

"  Surely,  my  lord,  it  doth  not  become  me  to  speak ;  but  h^  tk«.i  Vs^^^^^ss^ 
Vol.  IV.—U 
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I  pnppose,  in  tho  Bituation  you  describe,  retired  from  the  Spanish  scrrico 

"You  are  to  consider,  my  lord,  that  your  Spaniard,'*  replied  C.iptain 
Palf;:otty,  '*  is  a  person  altogotlicr  unparniloled  in  his  own  conceit,  where* 
thiuuj;li  he  maketh  not  lit  account  of  such  forei;j:n  cavaliert*  of  Tal)ur  as 
are  plcasod  to  take  sen'ice  with  him.  And  a  galling  thing  it  is  to  every 
honourable  soldado,  to  be  put  aside,  and  postponed,  and  obliced  to  yirld 
prefcronco  to  every  puffing  signior,  who,  were  it  the  question  which  should 
first  mount  a  breach  at  push  of  pike,  might  be  apt  to  yield  willing  place  to 
a  Scottish  cavalier.  Moreover,  sir,  I  was  pricked  in  conscience  resi)ecting 
a  matter  of  religion." 

*'  I  should  nt)t  have  thought,  Captain  Dalgetty,"  said  the  young  noble- 
man, **  that  an  old  soldier,  wiio  had  changed  service  so  often,  would  have 
beon  too  scrupulous  on  that  head." 

*'  No  more  I  am,  my  lord,"  said  tho  Captain,  "  since  I  hold  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  chaplain  of  the  regiment  to  settle  those  matters  for  me,  and 
every  other  brave  cavalier,  inasmuch  as  he  does  nothing  else  that  1  know 
of  for  his  pay  and  allowances.  But  this  was  a  particular  case,  my  lord,  a 
ccunis  improviifitSf  as  I  may  say,  in  whilk  I  had  no  chaplain  of  my  own 
persuasion  to  act  as  my  adviser.  1  found,  in  short,  that  although  my  being 
a  Protestant  might  be  winked  at,  in  respect  that  1  was  a  man  of  action, 
and  had  more  experience  than  all  the  Dons  in  our  teriia  put  together,  yet, 
when  in  garrison,  it  was  expected  I  should  go  to  mass  with  the  regiment. 
Now,  my  lord,  as  a  true  J^cottish  man,  and  educated  at  the  Mareschal 
College  of  Aberdeen,  I  was  bound  to  uphold  the  mass  to  be  an  act  of  blinded 
papistry  and  utter  idolatry,  whilk  I  was  altogether  unwilling  to  homologate 
by  my  presence.  True  it  is,  that  I  consulto<l  on  the  point  with  a  worthy 
countryman  of  my  own,  one  Father  Fatsides,  of  the  Scottish  Convent  ia 
W  u  rt  /.  bu  rg " 

**  And  1  hope,"  observed  Lord  Menteith,  "you  obtained  a  clear  opinion 
from  this  same  ghostly  father?" 

*'As  clvar  as  it  could  be,"  replied  Captain  Palgetty,  "considering  wo 
had  drunk  six  flasks  of  Rhenish,  and  a)>out  two  mutchkins  of  Kirchen- 
wassor.  Father  Fatsides  informed  me,  that,  as  nearly  as  he  could  judge, 
for  a  heretic  like  myself,  it  signiiied  not  much  whether  I  went  to  mass  or 
not,  seeing  my  eternal  penlition  was  signed  and  scaled  at  any  rate,  in 
respect  of  my  impenitent  and  obdurate  pei'scvcmncc  in  my  damnable 
heresy.  Being  discouraged  by  this  resnonse,  I  applied  to  a  Dutch  pastor 
of  the  reformed  church,  who  told  me,  he  thought  I  might  lawfully  go  to 
mass,  in  respect  that  tlie  prophet  permitted  Naaman,  a  mighty  man  of 
valour,  and  an  honourable  cavalier  of  Syria,  to  follow  his  master  into  the 
house  of  Uimmon,  a  false  god,  or  idol,  towhom  he  had  vowed  service,  and 
to  bow  down  when  the  king  was  leaning  upon  his  hand.  Bpt  neither  was 
this  answer  satisfactory  to  me,  both  l)ecause  there  was  an  unco  difference 
1>etween  an  anointed  King  of  Syria  and  our  Spanish  cohmcl,  whom  I  could 
have  blown  away  like  the  peeling  of  an  ingan,  and  chiefly  because  I  could 
not  find  the  thing  was  required  of  mo  by  any  of  the  articles  of  war ;  neither 
was  I  proffered  any  consideration,  cither  in  perquisite  or  pay,  for  tho  irrong 
I  might  thereby  do  to  my  conscience." 

•'  So  you  ajjain  changed  your  service?"  said  Lord  Menteith. 

"  In  troth  did  I,  my  lord ;  and  after  trying  for  n  short  while  two  or  three 
other  powers,  I  even  took  on  for  a  time  with  their  High  MightincBSCi  Iho 
States  of  Holland." 

"  And  how  did  their  service  jump  with  your  humour?''  ogiun  dcmandaJl  ^ 
his  companion.  _  j^** 

"  0 !  my  lord,"  said  tho  soldier,  in  a  sort  of  enthusiogm, "  their  bflhaT* 
on  pay-day  might  be  a  pattern  to  all  Europe  —  no  borrowings,  no  lendi 
no  offnets,  no  arrears — all  balanced  and  p(ud  like  a  banker's  book« 
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"*  • 

ftnot]if*r  chv'hl  from  the  other  side  of  the  f>trath  —  the  Kinfj,  shont?  one  wiif» 

cr}' — tlio  I'lirliamMit,  roars  another  —  Montrose  for  ever,  cries  Donald, 

waving  his  honnot  —  Argjle  and  Ijevon,  cries  a  south-country  Saunders, 

vapouriiif;  with  his  hat  and  foathor  —  Fifcht  for  the  bishop,  says  a  priest^ 

with  hift«  gown  iind  rochet —  Stand  stout  for  the  Kirk,  erics  a  minister,  in  a 

(joneva   cap   jind   band.  —  Goo<l  watcli words   all  —  excellent  watchwords. 

Whilk  oaiiso  \^  the  best  I  cannot  say.     l>nt  sure  am  1,  that  I  have  fought 

knec-doop  in  l)lood  many  a  day  for  one  that  was  ten  dogrcc-s  worjjo  than  tho 

worst  of  tfiem  all." 

**  And  y>rav,  C'aptain  I>algotty/*  said  his  lonlship,  "sin^e  the  j^i^etensionB 
of  both  pnrtn^H  s»'cni  to  yon  so  equrtl,  will  you  plen:*e  to  inform  us  by  what 
circumstanccH  your  preference  will  be  determined  V 

**  kSiuiply  upon  two  considerations,  my  lor<],"  answered  the  soWier.  "Be- 
ing, first,  on  which  side  my  <k'rvice»  would  be  in  most  honourable  request  :— 
•And,  secondly,  whilk  is  a  corollary  of  the  first,  by  whilk  party  they  are 
likely  to  be  most  gratefully  requited.  And,  to  deal  plainly  with  you,  my 
lord,  my  opinion  at  present  doth  on  lx)th  jioints  rather  incline  to  the  side 
of  the  Parliament." 

"  Your  reasons,  if  you  please,"  said  Loi'd  Menteith,  "and  perhaps  I  may 
bo  able  to  meet  them  with  some  others  which  are  more  powerful." 

**  Sir,  1  shall  be  amenable  to  reason,"  said  Captain  Dalgetty,  "  supposing 
it  addresses  itself  to  my  honour  and  my  interest.  Well,  then,  my  loru,  hcr« 
is  a  sort  of  Highland  host  assembled,  or  expecte<l  to  assemble,  in  these  wild 
hills,  in  the  King's  l>ehalf.  Now,  sir,  you  know  the  nature  of  our  High- 
landers. I  will  not  deny  them  to  be  a  people  stout  in  body  and  valiant  in 
heart,  and  courageous  enough  in  their  own  wild  way  of  fighting,  which  is 
as  remote  from  the  usages  and  discipline  of  Avar  as  ever  was  that  of  the 
ancient  Scythians,  or  of  the  salvage  Indians  of  America  that  now  is.  They 
havena  sae  mickle  as  a  German  whistle,  or  a  drum,  to  beat  a  march,  an 
alarm,  a  charge,  a  retreat,  a  reveill6,  or  the  tattoo,  or  any  other  point  of 
war ;  and  their  damnable  skirlin'  pipes,  whilk  they  themselves  pretend  to 
unilerstand,  are  unintelligible  to  the  ears  of  any  cavaliero  accustomed  to 
civilized  warfare.  So  that,  were  I  undertaking  to  discipline  such  a  breechless 
mob,  it  were  impossible  for  me  to  bo  understood ;  and  if  I  were  understood, 
jutlge  ye,  my  lord,  what  chance  I  had  of  being  obeyed  among  a  band  of 
,  half  salvages,  who  are  accustomed  to  pay  to  their  own  lainls  and  chiefs, 
allenarly.  that  respect  and  obedience  whilk  ought  to  bo  paid  to  commis- 
sionate  officers.  If  I  were  teaching  them  to  form  battalia  by  extracting  the 
square  root,  that  is,  by  forming  your  square  battalion  of  equal  number  of 
men  of  rank  and  file,  corresponding  to  the  square  root  of  tho  full  number 
present,  what  return  could  i  expect  for  communicating  this  golden  secret 
of  military  tactic,  except  it  may  be  a  dirk  in  my  wame,  on  placing  some 
M*Alister  More,  M'Shcmei,  or  Capperfae,  in  the  flank  or  rear,  wnon  he 
claimed  to  be  in  the  van  ?  —  Truly,  well  saith  Holy  Writ,  *  if  yo  cast  pearls 
before  sAvine,  they  will  turn  again  and  rend  ye.' " 

"  1 1)elieve,  Anderson,"  said  Lord  Mentoith,  looking  back  to  one  of  his 
servants,  for  both  were  close  T>ehind  him,  "you  can  assure  this  gentleman 
we  shall  have  more  occasion  for  experienced  ofiicors,  and  be  more  disposed 
to  profit  by  their  instructions,  than  tie  seems  to  be  aware  of." 

"  With  your  honour's  permission,"  said  Anderson,  respectfully  raising 
his  cap,  "  when  we  are  joined  by  the  Irish  infantry,  who  are  expected,  and 
who  should  be  landed  in  the  West  Highlands  before  now,  wc  shall  have  need 
of  good  soldiers  to  discipline  our  levies." 

"  And  I  should  like  well  —  very  well,  to  bo  employed  in  such  serrioe/' 
said  Dalgetty ;  "  the  Irish  are  pretty  fellows — very  pretty  fellows — I  deure    ^ 
to  see  none  better  in  the  field.    I  once  saw  a  brigade  of  Irish,  at  the  *^^«'*y'  ' 
of  Frankfort  upon  the  Oder,  stand  to  it  with  sword  and  pike  until  they  bsM 
off  the  blue  and  yellow  Swedish  bri^ules,  esteemed  as  stout  as  any  that 
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fbtight  under  t&e  immortal  Guetavus.  And  although  stout  Hepbiim,  valiant 
Lumsdale,  courageous  Monroe,  with  myself  and  ouier  cavaliers,  mode  entrj 
elsewhere  at  point  of  pike,  yet,  had  we  all  met  with  such  opposition,  we 
had  returned  with  great  loss  and  little  profit.  Wherefore,  tnese  valiant 
Irishes,  being  all  put  to  the  sword^  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  did  nevcrthe- 
loss  gain  immortal  praise  and  honour;  so  that,  for  their  sakes,  I  have 
always  loved  and  honoured  those  of  that  nation  next  to  my  own  country  of 
Scotland." 

**  A  command  of  Irish,"  said  Mcnteith,  **  I  think  I  could  almost  promise 
you,  should  you  be  disposed  to  embrace  the  royal  cause." 

'*  And  yet,"  said  Captain  Dalgetty,  *'my  second  and  greatest  difficulty 
remains  behind ;  for,  although  I  hold  it  a  mean  and  sordid  thing  for  a  sol- 
dado  to  have  nothing  in  his  mouth  but  pay  and  gelt,  like  the  base  cullions, 
the  German  lanz-kneohts,  whom  I  mentioned  Ixifore ;  and  although  I  will 
maintain  it  with  my  sword,  that  honour  is  to  be  preferred  before  pay,  free 
quarters,  and  arrears,  yet,  ex  contrario,  a  soldier's  pay  being  the  counter- 

f>art  of  his  engagement  of  service,  it  becomes  a  wise  and  considerate  cava- 
ier  to  consider  what  remuneration  he  is  to  receive  for  his  service,  and  from 
what  funds  he  is  to  be  paid.  And  truly,  my  lord,  from  what  I  can  see  and 
hear,  the  Convention  are  the  purse-masters.  The  Uighlanders,  indeed,  may 
be  kept  in  humour,  by  allowing  them  to  steal  cattle ;  and  for  the  Irishes, 
your  lordship  and  your  noble  associates  may,  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  wars  in  such  cases,  pay  them  as  seldom  or  as  litUe  as  may  suit  your 
pleasure  or  convenience ;  but  the  same  mode  of  treatment  doth  not  apply 
to  a  cavalier  like  me,  who  must  keep  up  his  horses,  servants,  arms,  ana 
equipage,  and  who  neither  can,  nor  will,  go  to  warfare  upon  his  own 
charges." 

Anderson,  the  domestic  who  had  before  spoken,  now  respectfully  addressed 
his  master.  —  "I  think,  mj  lord;"  he  said,  '' that,  under  your  lordship'e 
favour,  I  could  say  something  to  remove  Captain  Dalgetty's  second  objec- 
tion also«  He  aslu  us  where  are  we  to  collect  our  pay ;  now,  in  my  poor 
mind,  the  resources  are  as  open  to  us  as  to  the  Covenanters.  They  tax  the 
country  acoording  to  their  pleasure,  and  dilapidate  the  estates  of  the  King's 
friends ;  now,  were  we  once  in  the  Lowlands,  with  our  Highlanders  and  our 
Irish  at  our  backs,  and  our  swords  in  our  hands,  we  can  find  many  a  fat 
traitor,  whose  ill-gotten  wealth  shall  fill  our  military  chest  and  satiny  our 
soldiery.  Besides,  confiscations  will  fall  in  thick ;  and,  in  giving  donations 
of  forfeited  lands  to  every  adventurous  cavalier  who  joins  his  standard,  the 
Kin^  will  at  once  rewara  his  friends  and  punish  his  enemies.  In  short,  he 
tliat  joins  these  Roundhead  dogs  may  get  some  miserable  pittancv  of  pay 
— he  that  joins  our  standard  hu  a  chance  to  be  knight,  lord,  or  earl,  if  luck 
serve  him." 

"  Have  yott  ever  served,  my  good  friend  ?"  said  the  Captain  to  the  spokee* 
man. 

"A  little,  eir,  in  these  our  domestic  quarrels,"  answered  the  man, 
modestly. 

"  But  ne^er  in  Germany  or  the  Low  Countries  V  said  Dalgetty. 

"  I  never  had  the  honour,"  answered  Anderson. 

"**  I  profess,"  said  Dalgetty,  addressing  Lord  Menteith,  "  your  lordship's 
servant  has  a  sensible,  natural,  pretty  idea  of  military  matters ;  somewhat 
irregular,  though,  and  smells  a  little  too  much  of  selling  the  bear's  skin 
before  be  iiae  hunted  him.  —  I  will  take  the  matter,  however,  into  ray  con- 
sideration." 

"  Do  so.  Captain,"  said  Lord  Menteith ;  "  you  will  have  the  night  to  think 
^•f  it,  for  we  are  now  near  the  house,  where  I  hope  to  ensure  you  a  hospi- 
tablo  reception." 

"  And  tiiat  is  what  will  bo  very  welcome,"  said  tK^i  C^^VtvVcv/*'  ^'otWvxy^ 
tested  no  food  since  day-break  but  a  farl  of  oaitrcdke,  's(\vvs^\  ^vrt^^^v^^^ 
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my  horso.    So  I  hftve  been  fain  to  draw  my  »word-belt  three  bores  tighter 
for  very  extenuation,  lest  hunger  and  heayy  iron  should  make  the 
Blip.'' 


»^^*^^0^^^m^^^f^f^r%^*0m^  ^rf 


C^o|it>r  tilt  /ositji. 


Onet  on  »  tine,  w>  iMtt«r  whea^ 

Sum*  Glunimie*  iB«t  io  m  gUn ; 

As  deft  and  tight  as  ersr  wore 

A  durk,  a  tanfe.  and  a  daTmora. 

Short  hoMi.  and  Wlted  plaid  or  trews^ 

ki  Uist,  Loehaber,  Skjre,  or  Lewas, 

Or  oovf.r'd  hanl  bead  with  hia  buoaet; 

Hftd  yott  bat  ksowa  Uwib»  700  would  owb  it 

MUTOIP. 

A  BTLL  was  now  before  the  traTellers,  covered  with  an  ancient  forest  of 
Scottish  firs,  the  topmost  of  which,  flinging  their  scathed  branches  acros* 
tiie  western  horizon,  gleamed  ruddy  in  the  setting  sun.  In  the  centre  of 
this  wood  rose  the  towers,  or  rather  the  chimneys,  of  the  house,  or  castle, 
as  it  was  called,  destined  for  the  end  of  their  journey. 

As  usual  at  that  period,  one  or  two  high-ridgcd  narrow  buildinge,  inteiv 
Bocting  and  crossing  each  other,,  formed  the  enrps  de  logis.  A  projecting 
bartizan  or  two,  with  the  addition  of  small  turrets  at  the  angles,  much  re- 
sembling pepper-boxes,  had  procured  for  Damlinvarach  the  dignified  appel- 
lation 01  a  castle.  It  was  surroon^pd  by  a  low  court-yard  wall,  witnin 
which  were  the  usual  offices. 

As  the  travellers  approached  more  neiniy,  they  discovered  marks  of 
recent  additions  to  the  defences  of  the  place,  which  had  been  suggested, 
doubtless,  by  the  insecurity  of  those  troublesome  times.  Additional  loop- 
holes for  musketry  were  struck  out  in  different  parts  of  the  building,  and 
of  its  surrounding  wall.  The  windows  had  just  been  carefullv  secured  bj 
Btancheons  of  iron,,  crossing  each  other  athwart  and  end-lonjg,  like  the  grates 
of  a  prison.  The  door  of  the  court-yard  was  shut ;  and  it  was  only  after 
cautious  challenge  that  one  of  its  leaves  was  opened  by  two  domestics,  both 
strong  Highlanders,  and  both  under  arras,  like  Bitias  and  Pandarue  in  the 
^neid,  ready  to  defend  the  entrance  if  aught  hostile  bad  ventured  an  in- 
trusion. 

When  the  travellers  were  admitted  into  the  court,  tbey  found  additional 
preparations  for  defence.  The  walls  were  scaffolded  for  the  use  of  fire-arms, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  small  guns  called  Backers,  or  fieileons,  were  monntecl 
at  the  angles  and  flanking  turrets. 

More  domestics,  both  in  the  Highland  and  Lowland  dress,  instantly  msbed 
from  the  interior  of  the  mansion,  and  some  hastened  to  take  the  horses  of 
the  strangers,  while  others  waited  to  marshal  them  a  way  into  the  dwelling- 
house.  But  Captain  Dalgetty  refused  the  proffered  assistance  of  those  who 
wished  to  relieve  him  of  the  charge  of  his  horse.  "  It  is  my  costom,  mr 
friends,  to  see  Gustavus  (for  so  1  have  called  him,  after  my  invincible 
master)  accommodated  myself;  we  are  old  friends  and  fellow-travellerB, 
and,  as  I  ofien  need  the  use  of  his  legs,  I  always  lend  him  in  my  turn  the 
service  of  my  tongue,  to  call  for  whatever  he  has  occasion  for ;''  and,  ae* 
oordingly,  he  strode  ii^to  the  stable  after  his  steed  without  farther  apology. 

Neither  Lord  Menteiih  nor  his  attendants  paid  the  aamo  attention  t»^ 
their  horses,  but  leaving  them  to  the  proffered  care  of  the  servants  of  tht^*^ 
place,  walked  forward  into  the  house,  where  a  sort  of  dark  vaulted  veBtibule 
dis/>Ja7cd^  amon^  other  misoellaneous  artidoB,  a  huge  barrel  of  twe^peiuqp 
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ale,  beside  which  were  ranged  two  or  three  wooden  queiohs,  or  btcker8> 
ready,  it  would  appear,  for  tne  service  of  whoever  thought  proper  to  employ 
them.  Lord  Menteith  applied  himself  to  the  spigot,  drank  without  oeremony, 
and  then  banded  the  «toup  to  Anderson,  who  foUowed  his  master's  example, 
but  not  until  he  had  flung  out  the  drop  of  ale  whicli  remained,  asd  slightly 
rinsed  the  wooden  cup« 

*'  What  the  deil,  man,"  eaid  an  old  Highland  servant  belonging  to  the 
family,  **  can  she  no  drink  after  her  ain  master  without  washing  the  cup 
and  spilling  the  ale,  and  bo  tamned  to  her?" 

"  I  was  bred  in  France,"  answered  Anderson,  **  where  nobody  drinks  after 
another  out  of  the  same  cup,  unless  it  be  after  a  young  lady«" 

**  The  teil's  in  their  nicety !"  said  Donald ;  "  and  if  the  ale  be  gade,  fat 
the  war  is't  that  another  man's  beard's  been  in  the  queich  before  ye  ?" 

Anderson's  companion  drank  without  observing  the  ceremony  which  had 
given  Donald  so  much  ofibncc,  and  both  of  them  followed  their  master  into 
the  low-arched  atone  hall,  which  was  the  common  rendezvous  of  a  Highland 
family.  A  large  fire  of  peats  in  the  huge  chimney  at  the  upper  end  shed  a 
dim  light  through  the  apartment,  and  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  damp, 
by  which,  even  during  the  summer,  the  apartment  was  rendered  uncom- 
fortable. Twextty  or  thirty  targets,  as  many  claymores,  with  dirks,  and 
plaids,  and  guns,  both  match-lock  and  fire-lock,  and  long-bows,  and  cross- 
bows, and  Lochaber-axcs,  and  coats  of  plate  armour,  and  steel  bonnets,  and 
head-pieces,  and  the  more  ancient  hal)er^ons,  or  shirts  of  reticulated  mail, 
with  hood  and  aleeves  corresponding  to  it,  all  hung  in  confusion  about  the 
walls,  and  would  have  formed  a  month's  amusement  to  a  member  of  a  modern 
antiquarian  society.  But  such  things  were  too  familiar  to  attract  much 
observation  on  the  part  of  the  present  spectators. 

There  was  a  large  clumsy  oaken  table,  which  the  hasty  hospitality  of  the 
domestic  who  had  before  spoken,  immediately  spread  with  milk,  butter, 
goat-milk  cheese,  a  flagon  ot  beer,  and  a  flask  of  usquebse,  designed  for  the 
refreshment  of  Lord  Menteith ;  while  an  inferior  ser\'ant  made  similar  pre- 
parations at  the  bottom  of  the  table  for  the  benefit  of  his  attendants.  The 
space  which  intervened  between  them  was,  according  to  the  manners  of  the 
times,  sufficient  distinction  between  master  and  servant,  even  though  the 
former  was,  as  in  the  present  instance,  of  high  rank.  Meanwhile  the  guests 
stood  by  the  fire — the  young  nobleman  under  the  chimney,  and  his  servants 
at  some  little  distance. 

"  What  do  jou  think,  Anderson,"  said  the  former,  "  of  our  fellow-trayelr 
ler?" 

**  A  stout  fellow,"  replied  Anderson,  "  if  all  be  good  that  is  upcome.  I 
wish  we  had  twenty  such,  to  put  our  Teagues  into  some  sort  of  discipline." 

"  I  differ  from  you,  Anderson,"  said  Lord  Menteith ;  ''  I  think  this  fellow 
Dalgetty  is  one  of  those  horse-leeches,  whose  appetite  for  blood  being  only 
sharpened  by  what  he  has  sucked  in  foreign  countries,  he  is  now  returned 
to  batten  upon  that  of  his  own.  Shame  on  the  pack  of  these  mercenary 
swordsmen  I  they  have  made  the  name  of  Scot  tiirough  all  £urope  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  a  pitiful  mercenary,  who  knows  neither  honour  nor  principle 
but  his  month's  pay,  who  transfers  his  allegiance  from  standard  to  standard, 
at  the  pleasure  of  fortune  or  the  highest  bidder ;  and  to  whose  insatiable 
taste  for  plunder  and  warm  quarters  we  owe  much  of  that  civil  dissension 
which  is  now  turning  our  swords  against  our  own  l>owcls.  I  had  scarce 
patience  with  the  hired  gladiator,  and  yet  could  hardly  help  laughing  at 
the  extremity  of  his  impudence." 

"  Your  lordship  will  forgive  mo,"  said  Anderson,  "  if  I  recommend  to 
you,  in  the  present  circumstances,  to  conceal  at  least  apartof^his  generous 
indignation ;  we  cannot,  unfortunately,  do  our  work  without  the  assistanoe 
of  those  who  act  on  baser  motives  than  our  own.     Wo  cannot  «»^"^\v>k  \5b.^ 
assistance  of  such  fellows  as  our  friend  iVie  ^oV^tsAo.    to  \x^^  S>o»a  ^'Si^ioxi'?, 
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phrafvc  of  the  saints  in  the  English  Parliament,  the  sons  of  Zorniah  ore  still 
too  many  for  us." 

"  I  must  dissemble,  then,  as  well  as  I  can,"  said  the  Lord  Menteith,  "as 
I  have  hitherto  done,  upon  jour  hint.  But  I  wish  the  fellow  at  the  deril 
with  all  my  heart/' 

**  Ay,  hut  still  you  ranst  reracmher,  my  Lord,''  rcsomed  Anderson,  "that 
to  cure  the  t>ite  of  a  scorpion,  you  mnst  crush  another  scorpion  on  the  wound 
—  Bat  {«top,  we  shall  be  overheard." 

Fnnn  a  side-door  in  the  hall  glided  a  Highlander  into  the  apartment, 
whoso  lofty  stature  and  complete  equipment,  as  well  as  the  eagle's  leather 
in  his  bonnet,  and  the  confidence  of  his  demeanour,  announced  to  be  a  person 
of  superior  rank.  lie  walked  slowly  up  to  the  table,  and  made  no  answer 
to  Lord  Mentcith,  who,  addressing  him  by  the  name  of  Allan,  asked  hioi 
how  he  did. 

"  Yo  manna  speak  to  her  e'en  now,"  whispered  the  old  attendant. 

The  tall  Ilighlander,  sinking  down  upon  the  empty  settle  next  the  fire, 
fixed  his  eyos  upon  the  red  embers  and  the  huge  heap  of  turf,  and  seemed 
buried  in  profound  abstraction.  His  dark  eyes,  and  wild  and  enthusiastic 
features,  bore  the  air  of  one  who,  deeply  impressed  with  his  own  subjects 
of  meditation,  pays  little  attention  to  exterior  oljects.  A^n  air  of  gloomj 
severity,  the  fruit  perhaps  of  ascetic  and  solitary  habits,  might,  in  a  Low- 
landor,  liavo  been  ascribed  to  religious  fanaticism ;  but  by  tnat  disease  of 
the  mind,  then  so  common  both  in  England  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland, 
the  Highlanders  of  this  period  were  rarely  infected.  They  had,  however, 
their  own  peculiar  superstitions,  which  overclouded  the  mind  with  thick- 
coming  fancies,  as  completely  as  the  puritanism  of  their  neighbours. 

"  His  lordship's  honour,"  said  the  Highland  servant,  sideling  up  to  Lord 
Mentcith,  and  speaking  in  a  very  low  tone,  **  his  lordship  manna  speak  to 
Allan  even  now,  for  the  cloud  is  upon  his  mind." 

Lord  Menteith  nodded,  and  took  no  farther  notice  of  the  reserved  moan* 
taineer. 

**  Said  I  not,"  asked  the  latter,  suddenly  raising  his  stately  person  upright, 
and  looking  at  the  domestic  —  "said  I  not  four  were  to  come,  and  here 
stand  but  three  on  the  hall  floor  ?" 

"In  troth  did  ye  say  sae,  Allan,"  said  the  old  Highlander,  "and  here's 
the  fourth  man  coming  clinking  in  at  the  yett  e'en  now  from  the  stable,  for 
he's  shelled  like  a  partan,  wi'  aim  on  back  and  breast,  haunch  and  shanks. 
And  am  I  to  set  her  chair  up  near  the  Menteith's,  or  down  wi'  the  honest 
gentlemen  at  the  foot  of  the  table  ?" 

Lord  Menteith  himself  answered  the  inquiry,  by  pointing  to  a  seat  beside 
his  own. 

"  And  here  she  comes,"  said  Donald,  as  Captain  Dalgetty  entered  the 
hall ;  "  and  I  hope  gentlemans  will  all  take  breM  and  cheese,  as  we  say  in 
the  glens,  until  better  meat  be  ready,  until  the  l^emach  comes  back  free 
the  hill  yd'  the  southern  gentlefolk,  and  then  Dugold  Cook  will  show  him- 
self wi'  his  kid  and  hill  venison." 

In  the  meantime.  Captain  Dalgetty  had  entered  the  apartment,  and, 
walking  up  to  the  seat  placed  next  JLord  Menteith,  was  leaning  on  the  back 
of  it  with  his  arms  folded.  Anderson  and  his  companion  waited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  in  a  respectful  attitude,  until  they  should  receive  per- 
mission to  seat  themselves;  while  three  or  four  Highlanders,  under  the 
direction  of  old  Donald,  ran  hither  and  thither  to  bring  additional  articles 
«>f  food,  or  stood  still  to  give  attendance  upon  the  guests. 
■  In  the  midst  of  these  preparations,  Allan  suddenly  started  np,  and 
matching  a  lamp  from  the  hand  of  an  attendant,  hold  it  ekwe  to  Dsl- 
getty's  face,  while  he  perused  his  features  with  the  most  heedfbl  and 
grave  attention. 

*  By  my  honour,"  said  Dalgetty,  half  displeased,  as,  myatsrionsly  shaking 
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hia  head,  Allan  gare  up  the  scrutiny — **  I  trow  that  lad  and  I  will  ken  each 
other  when  we  meet  agidn/' 

Meanwhile  Allan  strode  to  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  having,  hj  the 
aid  of  his  lamp,  subjected  Anderson  and  his  companion  to  the  same  inves* 
tigation,  stood  a  moment  as  if  in  deep  reflection ;  then,  touching  his  fore- 
head, suddenly  seised  Anderson  by  the  arm,  and  before  he  could  offer  any 
effectual  resistance,  half  led  and  half  dragged  him  to  the  racant  seat  at  the 
upper  end,  and  having  made  a  mute  intimation  that  he  should  there  place 
himself,  he  hurried  the  soldado  with  the  same  unceremonious  precipitation 
to  the  bottom  of  the  table.  The  Captain,  exceedingly  incensed  at  this 
freedom,  endeavoured  to  shake  Allan  from  him  with  yiolenoe ;  but,  power- 
ful as  he  was,  he  proved  in  the  struggle  inferior  to  the  gigantic  mountaineer, 
who  threw  him  off  with  such  violence,  that  after  reeling  a  few  paces,  he  fell 
at  full  length,  and  the  vaulted  hall  rang  with  the  dash  or  his  armour. 
When  he  arose,  his  first  action  was  to  draw  his  sword  and  fly  at  Allan, 
who,  with  folded  arms,  seemed  to  await  hia  onset  with  the  most  scornful 
indifference.  Lord  Menteith  and  his  attendants  interposed  to  preserve 
peace,  while  the  Highlanders,  snatching  weapons  from  the  ^all,  seemed 
prompt  to  increase  the  broil. 

*'  He  is  mad,''  whispered  Lord  Menteith,  **  he  is  perfectiy  mad ;  there  is 
no  purpose  in  Quarrelling  with  him." 

'*  If  your  loraship  is  assured  that  he  is  non  compos  mentis"  said  Dalgetty, 
"  the  whilkhis  breeding  and  behaviour  seem  to  testify,  the  matter  must  end 
here,  seeing  that  a  madman  can  neither  give  an  affront,  nor  render  honour- 
able satisfaction.  But,  by  my  saul,  if  I  had  my  provant  and  a  bottie  of 
Rhenish  under  my  belt,  I  should  have  stood  otherways  up  to  him.  And 
yet  it's  a  pity  he  should  be  sae  weak  in  the  intellectuals,  being  a  strong 
proper  man  of  body,  fit  to  handle  pike,  morgenstem,*  or  any  other  military 
implement  whatsoever." 

Peace  was  thus  restored,  and  the  party  seated  themselves  agreeably  to 
their  former  arrangement,  with  which  Allan,  who  had  now  returned  to  his 
settle  by  the  fire,  and  seemed  once  more  immersed  in  meditation,  did  not 
again  interfere.  Lord  Menteith,  addressing  the  principal  domestic,  hastened 
to  start  some  theme  of  conversation  which  might  obliterate  all  recollection 
of  the  fray  that  had  taken  place.  "  The  laird  is  at  the  hill  then,  Donald,  I 
understand,  and  some  Enghsh  strangers  with  him  V 

**  At  the  hill  he  is,  an  it  like  your  honour,  and  two  Saxon  calabaleros  are 
with  him  sure  enough;  and  that  is  Sir  Miles  Musg^rave  and  Christopher 
Hall,  both  from  the  Cumraik,  as  I  think  they  call  their  country." 

**  Hall  and  Musgrave  ?"  said  Lord  Menteith,  looking  at  his  attendants, 
**  the  very  men  that  we  wished  to  see." 

"  Troth,"  said  Donald,- "  an'  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  them  between  the 
een,  for  they're  come  to  herry  us  out  o'  house  and  ha'." 

"  Why,  Donald,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  **you  did  not  use  to  be  so  churlish 
of  your  beef  and  ale ;  southland  though  they  be,  they'll  scarce  eat  up  all 
the  cattle  that's  going  on  the  castle  mams." 

**  Tell  care  an  they  did,"  said  Donald,  '*  an  that  were  the  want  o't,  for 
we  have  a  wheen  canny  trewsmen  here  that  wadna  let  us  want  if  there  was 
a  horned  beast  atween  this  and  Perth.  But  this  is  a  warse  job — it's  nae 
less  than  a  wager." 

"  A  wager  r' repeated  Lord  Menteith,  with  some  surprise. 

"  Troth,"  continued  Donald,  to  the  full  as  eager  to  tell  his  news  as  Lord 
Menteith  was  curious  to  hear  them,  "  as  your  lordship  is  a  friend  and  kins- 

* 

•  This  WM  a  sort  of  niub,  or  maoe,  med  in  the  earlier  part  of  tha  saTantaenth  cantary  in  tba  dafiMra  off 
biaachaa  and  walls.    When  iha  Garmana  insultad  a  Scotdi  rrfiment  than  basiafed  at  Trailinod,  MjriMr  tiiay 
Iward  there  was  a  ship  coma  from  Denmark  to  tham  laden  with  tobacco  pipes,  **  One  of  oor  aoidiars/'  sajv 
Colonel  Robert  Munro,  "  shnwinr  them  orer  the  work  a  moricenstem,  made  of  a  larfa  sCocsk  buidiaiQL  ^'"CiS^ 
iDD.  Uke  the  shaft  of  a  halberd,  with  a  round  globe  at  the  end  with  crin«  m^  vv^«%,va;\>2GL,^>^wt«  >&  <x*  ^ 
the  tubaoeo  pipaa,  wliarf  with  we  will  beat  oat  year  brains  wWen  ^oa  VDitatidi  \u  AAxm'OA,^  ^^ 
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man  o'  the  hq^se,  an'  as  je'll  hear  cneugh  o't  in  less  than  an  hour,  I  may 
as  weel  tell  yo  mysoll.  Ye  sail  be  pleased  then  to  know,  that  when  ova 
Xiaird  was  up  in  England,  where  he  gangs  oftener  than  his  friends  can  wish, 
ho  was  biding  at  the  house  o'  this  Sir  Miles  Musgrayc,  an'  there  was  putten 
on  the  table  six  candlesticks,  that  they  tell  mo  were  twice  as  muckle  as  tho 
candlesticks  in  Dumblanc  kirk,  and  neither  aim,  brass,  nor  tin,  but  a'  solid 
silver,  nae  less ; — up  wi'  their  English  pride,  has  sae  muckle,  and  kens  sae 
little  how  to  guide  it  I  Sao  they  ocgan  to  jeer  the  Laiid,  that  he  saw  nao 
sic  graith  in  his  ain  poor  country;  and  the  Laird,  scorning  to  hae  his  country 
put  down  without  a  word  for  its  credit,  swore,  like  a  gudo  Scotsman,  that 
ho  had  mair  candlesticks,  and  better  candlesticks,  in  his  ain  castle  at  hame, 
than  were  ever  lighted  in  a  hall  in  Cumberland,  an  Cumberland  be  the  name 
o*  the  country." 

*•  That  was  patriotically  said,"  observed  Lord  Mcnteith. 

*'  Fary  true,''  said  Donald ;  **  but  her  honour  had  better  hae  hauden  her 
tongue ;  for  if  ve  say  ony  thing  amang  the  Saxons  that's  a  wee  by  ordinar, 
they  clink  ye  down  for  a  wager  as  fast  as  a  Lowland  smith  would  hammer 
shoon  on  a  Highland  shclty.  An'  so  tho  Laird  behoved  either  to  gae  back 
o'  his  word,  or  wager  twa  hundcr  mcrks ;  and  so  he  e'en  took  tho  wager, 
rather  than  bo  shamed  wi'  the  like  o'  them.  And  now  he's  like  to  get  it  to 
pay,  and  Fm  thinking  that's  what  makes  him  sae  swdar  to  come  hame  at 
e'en," 

"Indeed,"  said  Lord  Mcnteith,  "from  my  idea  of  your  family  plate, 
Donald,  your  master  is  certain  to  lose  such  a  wager." 

"  Your  honour  may  swear  that ;  an'  where  he's  to  get  the  siller  I  kenna, 
although  he  borrowed  out  o'  twenty  purses.  I  advised  him  to  pit  the  twa 
Saxon  gentlemen  and  their  servants  cannily  into  the  pit  o'  the  tower  till 
they  gae  up  the  bargain  o'  free  gude  will,  but  the  Laird  winna  hear  reason.'' 

Allan  here  started  up,  strode  forward,  and  interrupted  the  conversation, 
saying  to  the  domestic  in  a  voice  like  thunder,  "  And  how  dared  you  to  give 
my  brother  such  dishonourable  advice  ?  or  how  dare  you  to  say  he  will  lose 
this  or  any  other  wager  which  it  is  his  pleasure  to  lay  ?" 

"  Troth,  Allan  M*Aulay,"  answered  tne  old  man,  *'  it's  no  for  my  father's 
son  to  gainsay  what  your  father's  son  thinks  fit  to  say,  an'  so  the  Laird  may 
no  doubt  \^n  his  wager.  A'  that  I  ken  against  it  is,  that  the  toil  a  candle- 
stick, or  ony  thing  like  it,  is  in  the  house,  except  the  auld  aim  branches 
that  hae  been  here  since  Laird  Kenneth's  time,  and  tho  tin  sconces  that 
your  father  gard  be  made  by  auld  Willie  Winkie  tlio  tinkler,  mair  be  token 
that  dcil  an  unco  of  siller  plate  is  about  the  house  at  a',  forby  the  lady's 
auld  posset  dish,  that  wants  the  cover  and  ane  o'  the  lugs." 

"  Peace,  old  man  1"  said  Allan^  fiercely ;  "  and  do  you,  gentlemen,  if  your 
refection  is  finished,  leave  this  apartment  clear ;  I  must  prepare  it  for  the 
reception  of  these  southern  guests." 

"  Come  away,"  said  the  domestic,  pulling  Lord  Menteith  by  the  sleeve ; 
**  his  hour  is  on  him,"  said  he,  looking  towards  Allan,  "  and  he  will  not  be 
controlled." 

They  loft  the  hall  accordingly.  Lord  Menteith  and  tho  Captain  being 
ushered  one  way  by  old  Donald,  and  the  two  attendants  conducted  elsewhere 
by  another  Uighlander.  The  former  had  scarcely  reached  a  sort  of  with- 
drawing apartment  ere  tliey  were  joined  by  the  lord  of  the  mansion,  Angus 
M'Aulay  by  name,  and  his  English  cuests.  Groat  joy  was  expressed  by  all 
parties,  for  Lord  Menteith  and  the  English  gentlemen  were  well  known  to 
each  other;  and  on  Lord  Menteith's  mtroduotion.  Captain  Dalgetty  was 
well  received  by  the  Laird.  But  after  the  first  burst  of  hospitable  oongnif- 
tulation  was  over,  Lord  Mcntoith  could  observe  that  there  was  a  shade  of 
sadness  on  the  brow  of  his  IIi||;hland  friend. 

"  You  must  have  hoard,"  said  Sir  Christopher  Hall,  **  that  our  fine  under- 
taking in  Cumberland  is  all  blown  up.    The  militia  would  not  march  into 
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Sootland,  and  yoar  piiok-ear'd  CoTenanten  haye  been  too  hard  for  our 
friends  in  the  southern  shires.  And  so,  understanding  there  is  some,  stirring 
work  here,  Musgrave  and  I,  rather  than  sit  idle  at  home,  are  come  to  have 
a  campaign  among  your  kilts  and  plaids/' 

"  I  hope  you  have  brought  arms,  men,  and  money  with  you,"  said  Lord 
Menteith,  smiling. 

"  Only  some  oozen  or  two  of  troopers,  whom  we  left  at  the  last  Lowland 
village,''  said  Musgraye,  "  and  trouble  enough  we  had  to  get  them  so 
far." 

"  As  for  money,"  said  his  companion,  "  we  expect  a  small  supply  from 
our  friend  and  host  here." 

The  Laird  now,  colouring  highly,  took  Menteith  a  little  apart,  and  ex- 
pressed to  him  his  regret  that  he  had  fallen  into  a  foolish  blunder. 

"  I  heard  it  from  I^nald,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  scarce  able  to  suppress  a 
smile. 

"  Devil  take  that  old  man,"  said  M'Aulay,  **  he  would  tell  every  thing, 
were  it  to  cost  one's  life ;  but  it's  no  jesting  matter  to  you  neither,  my  lord, 
for  I  reckon  on  your  friendly  and  fraternal  bencTolence,  as  a  near  kinsman 
of  our  house,  to  help  me  out  with  the  money  due  to  these  pock-puddings ; 
or  else,  to  be  plain  wi'  ye,  the  deil  a  M'AuIay  will  there  be  at  the  muster, 
for  curse  me  if  I  do  not  turn  Covenanter  rather  than  face  these  fellows 
without  paying  them ;  and  at  the  best,  I  shall  be  ill  enough  off,  getting  both 
the  scaith  and  the  scorn." 

"  You  may  suppose,  cousin,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  '*  I  am  not  too  well 
equipt  just  now ;  out  you  may  be  assured  I  shall  endeavour  to  help  you  aa 
well  as  I  can,  for  the  sake  of  old  kindred,  neighbourhood,  and  alliance." 

**  Thank  ye  —  thank  ye  —  thank  ye,"  reiterated  M*Aulay ;  "  and  as  they 
are  to  spend  the  money  in  the  King's  service,  what  signifies  whether  you, 
they,  or  I  pay  it?  —  we  are  a'  one  man's  bairns,  I  hope?  But  you  must 
help  me  out  too  with  some  reasonable  excuse,  or  else  1  shall  be  for  taking 
to  Andrew  Ferrara ;  for  I  like  not  to  be  treated  like  a  liar  or  a  brageart  at 
my  own  board-end,  when,  Gk>d  knows,  I  only  meant  to  support  mynonour 
and  that  of  my  family  and  country." 

Donald,  as  diey  wore  speaking,  entered,  with  rather  a  blither  face  than 
he  might  have  been  expected  to  wear,  considering  the  impending  fate  of 
his  master's  purse  and  credit  "  Gentlemens,  her  dinner  is  ready,  and  her 
candles  are  lighted  too^*^  said  Donald,  with  a  strong  guttural  emphasis  on 
the  last  clause  of  his  speech. 

"  What  the  devil  can  he  mean  7"  said  Musgrave,  looking  to  his  oountiy- 
man. 

Lord  Menteith  put  the  same  question  with  his  eyes  to  the  Laird,  which 
M'Aulay  answered  by  shaking  his  head. 

A  short  dispute  about  precedence  somewhat  delayed  their  leaving  the 
apartment  Lord  Menteitn  insisted  upon  yielding  up  that  which  belonged 
to  his  rank,  on  consideration  of  his  being  in  his  own  country,  and  of  nis 
near  connection  with  the  family  in  which  they  found  themselves.  The  two 
£nglish  strangers,  therefore,  were  first  ushered  into  the  hall,  where  an  un- 
expected display  awaited  them.  The  large  oaken  table  was  spread  with 
substantial  joints  of  meat,  and  seats  were  placed  in  order  for  the  euests. 
Behind  every  seat  stood  a  gigantic  Highlander,  completely  dressed  and 
armed  after  the  fashion  of  his  country,  holding  in  his  rieht  hand  his  drawn 
sword,  with  the  point  turned  downwards,  and  in  the  left  a  blazing  torch 
made  of  the  bog-pine.  This  wood,  found  in  the  morasses,  is  so  full  of 
turpentine,  that  wnen  split  and  dried,  it  is  frequently  used  in  the  Highlands 
instead  of  candles.  The  unexpected  and  somewhat  startling  apparition 
was  seen  by  the  red  glare  of  the  torches,  which  4isplayed  the  wild  features, 
unusual  dress,  and  glittering  of  those  who  bore  them,  while  the  unokA^ 
eddying  up  to  the  roof  of  the  hall,  ovei-cano^i^  t\k«sa  V\>ia.  ^-^^^swskSk  ^ 
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vapour.  Ere  the  strangers  had  rccoYcred  from  their  surprise,  Allan  stopt 
forward,  and  pointing  with  his  sheathed  broadsword  to  the  torch-bearers, 
6aid.  in  a  deep  and  stern  tone  of  voice,  "  Behold,  gentlemen  cavaliers,  the 
ciiaiidoliers  of  my  brother's  house,  the  ancient  fashion  of  our  ancient  name  ; 
not  one  of  these  men  knows  any  law  but  their  Chiefs  command — Woull 
yoif  dare  to  compare  to  them  in  value  the  richest  ore  that  over  was  dug 
out  of  the  mine :     How  say  you,  cavaliers  ? — is  your  wager  won  or  lost  ?*' 

*'  Lost,  lost,"  said  Musgrave,  gaily — *'  my  own  silver  candlesticks  are  all 
molted  and  riding  on  horseback  by  this  time,  and  I  wish  the  fellows  that 
enlisted  were  half  as  trusty  as  these.  —  Uere,  sir,"  he  added  to  the  Chief, 
'*  is  your  money  ;  it  impairs  Hall's  finances  and  mine  somewhat,  but  debts 
of  honour  must  bo  settled." 

*"  My  father's  curse  upon  my  father's  son,"  said  Allan,  interrupting  him, 
'*  if  he  receive  from  you  one  penny  I  It  is  enough  tliat  you  claim  nu  right 
to  exact  from  him  what  is  his  own." 

Lord  Menteith  eagerly  supported  Allan's  opinion,  and  the  elder  M'Aulay 
readily  joined,  declaring  the  whole  to  be  a  fool's  business,  and  not  worth, 
speakmg  more  about.  The  Englishmen,  after  some  courteous  opposition, 
were  persuaded  to  regard  the  whole  as  a  joke. 

"  And  now,  Allan,"  said  the  Laird,  "  please  to  remove  your  candles ; 
for,  since  the  Saxon  gentlemen  have  seen- them,  they  will  eat  their  dinner 
as  c<tmfortably  by  the  light  of  the  old  tin  sconces,  without  scomfishing 
them  with  so  much  smoke." 

Accordingly,  at  a  sign  from  Allan,  the  living  chandeliers,  recovering 
their  broadswords,  and  holding  the  point  erect,  marched  out  of  the  hall, 
and  left  the  guests  to  enjoy  their  refreshments.* 


W\/\^/\A/VAA/>/W\/\A/>A/WV>AA/\A/V\/\/«>^A^^/\A/^AilVVAAA/\^ 


€^^Ut  till  /iftji. 

Tharcby  to  frarlripe  and  m>  frU  he  graw. 

I'hat  hji  own  ijrre  and  maisler  of  Iiia  foim 

Did  oacn  tremlile  at  hi*  horrid  ymw; 

And  if  ft»r  drea<l  of  hurt  would  him  adrtoe, 

II10  ungry  beastea  not  ruhly  to  deapise. 

Nor  loo  much  to  provoke;  for  be  would  leame 

The  lion  stoop  to  him  in  lowljr  wiae, 

(A  leaaun  hard.)  and  nake  the  Ubbanl  steme 

Leave  roahnf,  when  in  rage  he  fur  nreu|«  did  eame. 

Bpxxsbl 

Notwithstanding  the  proverbial  epicurism  of  the  Enj^lish,  — proverbial, 
that  is  to  say,  in  Scotland  at  the  period, — the  English  visiters  made  no  figure 
whatever  at  the  entertainment,  compared  with  the  portentous  voracity  of 
Captain  Dalgetty,  although  that  gallant  soldier  had  already  displayed  much 
steadiness  and  pertinacity  in  his  attack  upon  the  lighter  refreshment  set 
before  them  at  their  entrance,  by  way  of  forlorn  hope,  lie  spoke  to  no  one 
during  the  time  of  his  meal ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  victuals  were  nearly 
withdrawn  from  the  table,  that  he  gratified  the  rest  of  the  company,  who 
had  watched  him  with  some  surprise,  with  an  account  of  the  reaeona  why 
he  ate  so  very  fast  and  so  very  long. 

"  The  former  quality,"  he  said,  '*  ho  had  acquired,  while  he  filled  a  place 
at  the  bursar's  table  at  the  Mareschal  College  of  Aberdeen;  when,''^  teid 


•  Soeh  a  bet  M  Uial  mentioaed  lo  tbe  text  ii  mU  to  k»ft  tma  likm  lor  IImiIIiwM  of  BiWDah,  who 
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he,  "  if  you  did  not  move  your  jaws  as  fast  as  a  pair  of  castanets,  yoa  were 
very  unlikely  to  get  any  tning  to  put  between  them.  And  as  for  the  quan- 
tity of  my  food,  be  it  known  to  this  honourable  company,"  continued  the 
Captain,  **  that  it's  the  duty  of  every  commander  of  a  fortress,  on  all  occa- 
sions which  offer,  to  secure  as  much  munition  and  vivcrs  as  their  magazines 
can  possibly  hold,  not  knowing  when  they  may  have  to  sustain  a  siege  or  a 
blockade.  Upon  which  principle,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "when  a  cavalier 
finds  that  provant  is  gooa  and  abundant,  he  will,  in  my  estimation,  do  wisely 
to  victual  nimself  for  at  least  three  days,  as  there  is  no  knowing  when  he 
mav  come  bv  another  meal." 

The  Laird  expressed  his  acquiescence  in  the  prudence  of  this  principle, 
and  recommended  to  the  veteran  to  add  a  tass  of  brandy  and  a  flagon  of 
claret  to  the  substantial  provisions  he  had  already  laid  in,  to  which  proposal 
the  Captain  readily  agreed. 

When  dinner  was  removed,  and  the  servants  had  withdrawn,  excenting 
the  Laird's  page,  or  henchman,  who  remained  in  the  apartment  to  call  for 
or  bring  whatever  was  wanted,  or,  in  a  word,  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a 
modern  bell-wire,  the  conversation  be^n  to  turn  upon  politics,  and  the 
state  of  the  country ;  and  Lord  Menteith  inquired  anxiously  and  particu- 
larly what  clans  were  expected  to  join  the  proposed  muster  of  the  King's 
friends. 

"  That  depends  much,  my  lord,  on  the  person  who  lifts  the  banner,"  said 
the  Laird ;  "  for  you  know  we  Ilighlanders,  when  a  few  clans  are  assembled, 
are  not  easily  commanded  bv  one  of  our  own  Chiefs,  or,  to  sa^r  the  truth,  by 
any  other  body.  We  have  heard  a  rumour,  indeed,  that  Colkitto  —  fliat  is, 
young  Colkitto,  or  Alaster  M'Donald,  is  come  over  the  Kyle  from  Ireland, 
with  a  body  of  the  Earl  of  Antrim's  people,  and  that  they  had  got  as  ftir  as 
Ardnamurchan.  They  might  have  been  here  before  now,  but,  I  suppose, 
they  loitered  to  plunder  the  country  as  they  came  along." 

**  Will  Colkitto  not  serve  you  for  a  leader,  then?"  said  Lord  Menteith. 

"Colkitto!"  said  Allan  M'Aulay,  scornfully;  "who  talks  of  Colkitto? 
There  lives  but  one  man  whom  we  will  follow,  and  that  is  Montrose." 

"  But  Montrose,  sir,"  said  Sir  Christopher  Hall,  "  has  not  been  heard  of 
since  our  ineffectual  attempt  to  rise  in  the  north  of  England.  It  is  thought 
he  has  returned  to  the  King  at  Oxford  for  farther  instruction^." 

"Keturned!"  said  Allan,  with  a  scornful  laugh ;  "I  could  tell  ye,  but  it 
is  not  worth  my  while ;  ye  will  know  soon  enough." 

"  By  mj  honour,  Allan,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  "  you  will  weary  out  our 
friends  with  this  intolerable,  froward,  and  sullen  humour. — But  I  icnow  the 
reason,"  added  he,  laughing ;  "  you  have  not  seen  An  not  Lyle  to-day." 

"  Whom  did  you  sav  I  had  not  seen  ?"  said  Allan,  sternly. 

"  Annot  Lyle,  the  wiry  queen  of  song  and  minstrelsy,"  said  Lord  Men- 
teith. 

"  Would  to  God  I  were  never  to  see  her  again,"  said  Allan,  sighing,  "  on 
condition  the  same  weird  were  laid  on  you." 

"  And  why  on  me  ?"  said  Lord  Menteith,  carelessly. 

"  Because,"  said  Allan,  "  it  is  written  on  your  forehead,  that  you  are  to 
be  the  ruin  of  each  other."     So  saying,  he  rose  up  and  left  the  room. 

"  Has  he  been  long  in  this  way  ?"  asked  Lord  Menteith,  addressing  his 
brother. 

"  Al)out  three  days,"  answered  Angus ;  "  the  fit  is  weel-nigh  over,  he  will 
be  better  to-morrow.  But  come,  genUcmen,  don't  let  the  tappit-hen  scraueh 
to  be  emptied.  The  King's  health,  King  Charles's  healtti !  and  mav  tne 
covenanting  dog  that  refuses  it,  go  to  Itcaven  by  the  road  of  the  Grass- 
market  I" 

The  health  was  quickly  pledged,  and  as  fast  succeeded  by  another,  and 
another,  and  another,  all  of  api^ty  cast,  and  enforced  in  on  earnest  mAA!^^T« 
Captain  Dalgetty,  howeyer,  thought  it  neceBstunj  to  «ii\/^T  ^\ft^\««x. 
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'^  (Gentlemen  cavaliers/'  he  said,  "  I  drink  these  healths,  primo,  both  out 
of  respect  to  this  honourable  and  hospitable  roof-tree,  and,  seauido^  because 
I  hold  it  not  good  to  be  prcceese  in  such  matters,  inter  pocula;  but  I  protest, 
agreeable  to  Uie  warrandice  granted  by  this  honourable  lord,  that  it  shall 
be  free  to  me,  notwithstanding  my  present  complaisance,  to  take%  service 
with  the  Covenanters  to-morrow,  provided  I  shall  be  so  minded.'' 

M^Aulay  and  his  English  guests  stared  at  this  declaration,  which  would 
have  certainlv  bred  new  disturbance,  if  Lord  Menteith  had  not  taken  up 
the  affair,  and  explained  the  circumstances  and  conditions.  **  I  trust,"  he 
concluded,  '*  we  snail  be  able  to  secure  Captain  Dalgetty's  assistance  to  our 
own  party." 

'*And  if  not,"  said  the  Laird,  **  I  protest,  as  the  Captain  says,  that  nothing 
that  has  passed  this  evening,  not  even  his  having  eaten  my  bread  and  saJt, 
and  pledged  me  in  brandy, ^ourdeaux,  or  usquebaugh,  shall  prejudice  my 
cleaving  him  to  the  neck-bone." 

"  You  shall  be  heartily  welcome,"  said  the  Captain,  "  provided  my  sword 
cannot  keep  my  head,  which  it  has  done  in  worse  dangers  than  your  feud  is 
likely  to  make  for  me." 

Here  Lord  Menteith  again  interposed,  and  the  concord  of  the  company 
being  with  no  small  difficulty  restored,  was  cemented  by  some  deep  carouses. 
Lord  Menteith,  however,  contrived  to  break  up  the  party  earlier  than  waa 
the  usage  of  the  castle,  under  pretence  of  fatigue  and  indisposition.  This 
was  somewhat  to  the  disappointment  of  the  valiant  Captain,  who,  among 
other  habits  acquired  in  the  Low  countries,  had  acquired  both  a  disposition 
to  drink,  and  a  capacity  to  bear,  an  exorbitant  quantitv  of  strong  liquors. 

Their  landlord  ushered  them  in  person  to  a  sort  of  sleeping  gallery,  in 
which  there  was  a  four-post  bed,  with  tartan  curtains,  ana  a  number  of 
cribs,  or  long  hampers,  placed  along  the  wall,  three  of  which,  well  stuffed 
with  blooming  heather,  were  prepared  for  the  reception  of  guests. 

'*  I  need  not  tell  your  lordship,"  said  M'Aulay  to  Lord  Menteith,  a  little 
apart,  "our  Highland  mode  of  quartering.  Only  that,  not  liking  you 
should  sleep  in  the  room  alone  with  this  German  land-louper,  I  have  caused 
your  ser^-ants'  beds  to  bo  made  here  in  the  gallery.  By  G — d,  my  lord, 
these  are  times  when  men  go  to  bed  with  a  throat  hale  and  sound  as  ever 
swallowed  brandy,  and  before  next  morning  it  may  be  gaping  like  an  oyster- 
shell." 

Lord  Menteith  thanked  him  sincerely,  saying,  *'  It  was  just  the  arrange- 
ment he  would  have  requested ;  for,  although  he  had  not  the  least  appre- 
hension of  violence  from  Captain  Dalgetty,  yet  Anderson  was  a  better  kind  of 
person,  a  sort  of  gentleman,  whom  he  always  liked  to  have'near  his  person." 

**  I  have  not  seen  this  Anderson,"  said  M'Aulay ;  "  did  you  hire  him  in 
England  ?" 

**  I  did  80,"  said  Lord  Menteith ;  "  you  vrill  see  the  man  to-morrow ;  in 
the  meantime  I  wish  you  good-night." 

His  host  left  the  apartment  after  the  evening  salutation,  and  was  about 
to  pay  the  same  compliment  to  Captain  Dalgetty,  but  observing  him  deeply 
engaged  in  the  discussion  of  a  huge  pitcher  nlled  with  brandy-posset,  he 
tliought  it  a  pity  to  disturb  him  in  so  laudable  an  employment,  and  took  his 
leave  without  farther  ceremony. 

Lord  Menteith's  two  attendants  entered  the  apartment  almost  immediately 
after  his  departure.  The  good  Captain,  who  was  now  somewhat  encum- 
bered with  his  good  cheer,  began  to  find  the  undoing  of  the  clasps  of  his 
armour  a  task  somewhat  difficult,  and  addressed  Anderson  in  these  words, 
interrupted  by  a  slight  hiccup, — "  Anderson,  my  good  friend,  you  maj  read 
in  Scripture,  that  he  that  putteth  off  his  armour  should  not  boast  himself 
like  he  that  putteth  it  on — I  believe  that  is  not  the  right  word  of  command ; 
but  the  plfdn  truth  of  it  is,  I  am  like  to  sleep  in  my  corsle^  like  many  mi 
l^onest  fellow  that  never  waked  again,  unless  you  unloose  this  bookie/' 
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**  Undo  hU  anBour,  Sibbald,"  said  Anderaon  to  the  other  serrant. 

**  By  St.  Andrew  1"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  turning  round  in  great  aston:- 
ishment,  "here's  a  common  fellow  —  a  stipendiary  with  four  pounds  a-year 
and  a  liv«ry  doak,  thinks  himself  too  good  to  serve  Ritt-Master  Dugald 
Dalgetty  of  Drumthwackct,  who  has  studied  humanity  at  the  Mareschal 
College  of  Aberdeen,  and  served  half  the  prinees  of  Europe !" 

*'  Captain  Dalgetty/'  said  Lord  Mentcith,  whose  lot  it  was  to  stand  peaco- 
maker  throughout  the  evening,  **  please  to  understand  that  Anderson  waits 
upon  no  one  but  myself;  but  I  will  help  Sibbald  to  undo  your  corslet  with 
much  pleasure.'' 

**  Too  much  trouble  for  you,  my  lord,"  said  Dalgetty ;  **  and  yet  it  would 
do  you  no  harm  to  practise  how  a  handsome  harness  is  put  on  and  put  o£ 
I  can  step  in  and  out  of  mine  like  a  glove ;  only  to-night,  although  not 
ebriuSf  I  am,  in  the  classic  phrase,  vino  ciboque  ffravaius" 

By  this  time  he  was  unshelled,  and  stood  before  the  fire  musinc  with  a 
face  of  drunken  wisdom  on  the  events  of  the  evening.  What  seemed  chiefly 
to  interest  him,  was  the  character  of  Allan  M*Aulay.  "  To  come  over  the 
Englishman  so  cleverly  with  his  Highland  torch-bearers — eight  bare-breeched 
Rories  for  six  silver  candlesticks ! — it  was  a  master-piece— a  iour-4e-pa8se-^ 
it  was  perfect  le^rdemain — and  to  be  a  madman  after  all  I — I  doubt,  greatly, 
mV  lord,"  (shaking  his  head)  '*  that  I  must  allow  him,  notwithstanding  his 
relationship  to  your  lordship,  the  privileges  of  a  rational  person,  and  either 
batoon  him  sufficiently  to  expiate  the  violence  offered  to  my  person,  or  else 
bring  it  to  a  matter  of  mortal  arbitrement,  as  beoometh  an  insulted 


cavalier." 


'*  If  you  care  to  hear  a  long  story,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  *'  at  this  time  of 
night,  i  can  tell  you  how  the  circumstances  of  Allan's  birth  account  so  well 
for  his  singular  character,  as  to  put  such  satisfaction  entirely  out  of  tlra 
question." 

'*  A  lone  story,  my  lord,''  said  Captain  Dalgetty,  "  is,  next  to  a  good  even- 
ing draught  and  a  warm  night-cap,  the  best  shoeing-hom  for  drawing  on  % 
sound  sleep.  And  since  your  lordship  is  pleased  to  take  the  trouble  to  tell 
it,  I  shall  rest  your  patient  and  obliged  auaitor."  ' 

"  Anderson,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  *'  and  you,  Sibbald,  are  dying  to  bear, 
I  suppose,  of  this  strange  man  too;  and  I  believe  I  must  indulge  your 
curiosity,  that  you  may  know  how  to  behave  to  him  in  time  of  need.  You 
had  better  step  to  the  fire  then." 

Having  thus  assembled  an  audience  about  him,  Lord  Mentcith  sat  down 
upon  the  edge  of  the  four-post  bed,  while  Captain  Dalgetty,  wiping  the 
relics  of  the  posset  from  his  board  and  mustachoes,  and  repeating  the  first 
verse  of  the  Lutheran  psalm,  AUe  guier  geisler  loben  den  jferm,  &c,  rolled 
himself  into  one  of  the  places  of  repose,  and  thrusting  his  shock  pate  from 
between  the  blankets,  listened  to  Lord  Mentcith's  relation  in  a  most  luxu« 
rious  state,  between  sleeping  and  waking. 

"The  father,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  "of  the  two  brothers.  Angus  and 
Allan  M'Aulay,  was  a  gentleman  of  consideration  and  family,  being  the 
chief  of  a  Highland  clan,  of  good  account,  though  not  numerous ;  his  lady, 
the  mother  of  these  young  men,  was  a  gentlewoman  of  good  family,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  so  of  one  nearly  connected  with  my  own.  Her 
brother,  an  honourable  and  spirited  young  man,  obtained  from  James  the 
Sixth  a  grant  of  forestry,  and  other  privileges,  over  a  royal  chase  adjacent 
to  this  castle ;  and,  in  exercising  and  defending  those  rigiits,  he  was  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  intolve  himself  in  a  quarrel  with  some  of  our  Highland 
freebooters,  or  caterans,  of  whom,  I  think.  Captain  Dalgetty,  you  must  have 
heard." 

"And  that  I  have,"  said  the  Captain,  exerting  himself  to  answer  the 
appeal.    "  Before  I  left  the  Mareschal  College  of  Aberdeen,  D^^V^  CV'dax 
—j»  playing  the  deyil  in  the  Garioch,  and  t£^  ¥«ixa\]^<dx«oiA  QTi\>^5^^^^ 
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Aixl  tlio  Clnn  Chattan  on  the  Gonlon's  landfi,  and  the  Qranta  and  Camerrms 
in  Moray-land.  And  since  that,  I  have  seen  the  Cravats  and  Pandours  in 
Pannonia  and  Transylvania,  and  the  Cossacks  from  the  Popish  frontier,  and 
robbers,  banditti,  and  barbarians  of  all  countries  bcMdes,  bo  that  I  have  a 
distinct  idea  of  your  broken  Iliphlandmen.'' 

*'  Tho  clan,"  said  Lord  Alenteith,  "with  whom  the  maternal  uncle  of  the 
M*Aalays  had  been  placed  in  feud,  was  a  small  sept  of  banditti,  called,  from 
their  houseless  state,  and  their  incessantly  wandering  among  the  mountains 
and  gh*ns,  tho  Children  of  the  Mist.  They  are  a  fierce  and  liardy  people, 
with  all  the  irritability,  and  wild  and  venK<'f«l  passions,  profxjr  to  men  whi> 
have  never  known  tho  restraint  of  civilized  society.  A  party  of  them  lay 
in  wait  for  the  unfortunate  Warden  of  the  Forest,  surprised  him  while 
hunting  alone  and  unattended,  and  shjw  him  with  every  circumstance  of 
inventive  cruelty.  They  cut  off  his  head,  and  resolved,  in  a  bravado,  to 
exhibit  it  at  the  castle  of  his  brother-in-law.  The  laird  was  absent,  and  tho 
lady  reluctantly  received  as  guests,  men  against  whom,  perhaps,  she  wae 
afraid  to  shut  fier  gates.  Refreshments  were  placrxl  Ix^fore  tho  Children  of 
the  Mist,  who  took  an  opportunity  to  take  the  heml  of  their  victim  from  the 
plaid  in  which  it  was  wrapt,  placed  it  on  the  table,  pnt  a  piece  of  bread 
between  the  lifeless  jaws,  bidding  them  do  their  office  now,  since  many  a 
go<id  meal  they  had  eaten  at  that  table.  The  lady,  who  had  been  absent 
for  some  household  purpose,  entered  at  tliis  moment,  and,  upon  beholding 
her  brother's  head,  fled  like  an  arrow  out  of  tho  house  into  the  woods, 
uttering  shriek  upon  shriek.  The  ruffians,  satisfietl  with  this  savage  triumph, 
withdrew.  The  terrified  menials,  after  overcoming  the  alarm  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected,  sought  their  unfortunate  mistress  in  every  direction, 
but  she  was  nowhere  to  f>e  found.  The  miserable  husband  returned  next 
day,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  people,  undertook  a  more  anxiuus  and 
distant  search,  but  equally  to  little  purpose.  It  was  believed  universally, 
that,  in  the  ecstacy  of  her  terror,  she  must  either  have  thrown  herself  over 
one  of  tho  numerous  precipices  which  overhang  the  river,  or  into  a  deep 
lake  about  a  mile  from  the  castle.  Her  loss  was  the  more  lamented,  as  she 
was  six  months  advanced  in  her  pregnancy;  Angus  M'Aulay,  her  eldest 
son,  having  been  born  alx>ut  eighteen  months  ?)eforo. — But  I  tiro  you. 
Captain  Dalgetty,  and  you  seem  inclined  to  sleep." 

•'  By  no  means,"  answered  the  soldier :  "  I  am  no  whit  somnolent ;  I 
always  hear  best  with  my  eyes  shut.  It  is  a  fashion  I  learned  when  I  stood 
Bentinel." 

**  And  I  dare  say,"  said  Ix)rd  Menteith,  aside  to  Anderson,  "  tho  weight 
of  tho  halberd  of  the  serjeant  of  the  round  often  made  him  open  them." 

Being  apparently,  however,  in  tho  humour  of  storj^-telling,  the  young 
nobleman  went  on,  addressing  himself  chiefly  to  his  servants,  without 
minding  the  slumbering  veteran. 

"  Every  baron  in  the  country,"  said  he,  "  now  swore  revenge  for  this 
dreadful  crime.  They  took  arms  with  the  relations  and  brother-in-law  of 
tho  murdered  person,  and  tho  Children  of  tho  Mist  were  hunted  down,  I 
believe,  with  as  little  mercy  as  they  had  themselves  manifested.  Seventeen 
heads,  the  bloody  trophies  of  their  vengeance,  were  distributed  amonj^  the 
allies,  and  fed  tlie  crows  upon  the  gates  of  their  castles.  The  surviTora 
sought  out  more  distant  wiloernesses,  to  which  they  retreated." 

"  To  your  right  hand,  counter-march,  and  retreat  to  your  former  ground,'' 
said  Captain  Dalgetty;  the  military  phrase  having  produced  the  ooire* 
spondent  word  of  command ;  and  then  starting  up,  professed  he  had  been 
profoundly  attentive  to  every  word  that  had  been  spoken. 

*'  It  is  the  custom  in  summer,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  without  attending  to 
his  apology,  *'  to  send  the  cows  to  the  upland  pastures  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  gross ;  and  the  maids  of  tho  village,  and  of  the  family,  go  there  to 
aiiU^  than  in  tho  morning  and  evening,     uhile  thus  employed,  ue  fbmalei 
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jf  tiiw  family,  to  their  great  terror,  perceived  that  their  motions  were 
watched  at  a  distaaco  hy  a  palo,  thin,  meagre  fip^ure,  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  their  deceasea  mistresn,  and  passing,  of  course,  for  !ier 
apparition.  When  some  of  the  Mdosl  resolved  to  approach  this  faded  form 
it  fled  from  them  into  the  woods  with  a  wild  shriek.  The  husband,  informed 
of  this  circumstance,  came  up  to  the  glen  with  some  attendants,  and  took 
bis  measures  so  well  as  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  unhappy  fugitive, 
and  pccuro  the  person  of  his  unfortunate  lady,  though  her  intoliect  proved 
to  be  totally  dcran^d.  Ilow  she  supported  herself  during  her  wandering 
in  the  woois,  could  not  be  known  —  some  supposed  she  lived  upon  roots 
and  wild  berries,  with  which  the  woods  at  that  season  abounded ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  vulgar  were  satisfied  that  she  must  have  subsisted  upon 
the  milk  of  the  wild  does,  or  been  nourished  by  the  fairies,  or  supported  in 
some  manner  equally  marvellous.  Her  re-appearance  was  more  easily 
accounted  for.  She  had  seen  from  tlie  thicket,  the  milking  of  the  cows,  to 
superintend  which  had  been  her  favourite  domestic  employment,  and  the 
haoit  had  prevailed  in  her  deranged  state  of  mind. 

"**  In  due  season  the  unfortunate  lady  was  delivered  of  a  boy,  who  not 
only  showed  no  appearance  of  having  suffered  from  his  mother's  calamities, 
but  appeared  to  be  an  infant  of  uncommon  health  and  strength.  The 
unhappy  mother,  after  her  confinement,  recovered  her  reason  —  at  least  ia 
a  great  measure,  but  never  her  health  and  spirit^?.  Allan  was  her  only  joy. 
Her  attention  to  him  t\^s  unremitting ;  and  unquestionably  she  must  have 
impressed  upon  his  early  mind  many  of  those  superstitious  ideas  to  which 
his  moody  and  enthusiastic  temper  gave  so  ready  a  reception.  She  died 
when  ho  was  about  ten  years  old.  Iter  last  words  were  spoken  to  him  in 
private ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  conveyed  an  injunction  of  ven- 
geance upon  the  Children  of  the  Mist,  with  which  ho  has  since  amply 
complied. 

"  From  this  moment,  the  habits  of  AHan  M'Aulay  were  totally  changed, 
lie  had  hitherto  been  his  mother's  constant  companion,  listening  to  her 
dreams,  and  repeating  his  own,  and  feeding  his  imagination,  which,  prolmbly 
from  the  circumstances  preceding  hi^^  birth,  was  constitutionally  derange<t, 
with  stl  the  wild  and  terrible  superstitions  so  common  to  the  mmmtaineors, 
to  wliioh  his  unfortunate  mother  had  become  much  addicted  since  her 
brother's  death.  By  living  in  this  manner,  the  boy  had  gotten  a  timid,  wild, 
startled  look,  loved  to  seek  out  solitary  places  in  the  woods,  and  was  never 
f  •  much  terrified  as  by  the  approach  of  children  of  the  same  age.  I  roin»»m- 
ii.fr,  although  some  years  younger,  boing  brought  up  here  by  my  father  ii;m«ii 
a  visit,  nor  can  I  forgot  the  astonishment  with  which  I  saw  this  inihnt 
hermit  shun  every  attempt  I  made  to  engage  him  in  the  sports  natural  (o 
our  age.  I  can  rememlK>r  his  father  bewailing  his  disposition  to  mine,  and 
alleging,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  take  from  his 
wife  the  company  of  the  boy,  as  he  seemed  to  be  tJie  only  consolation  (hat 
remained  to  ner  la  tliis  worid,  and  as  the  amusement  which  Allan's  society 
afforded  her  seemed  to  prevent  the  recurrence,  at  least  in  its  full  force,  of 
that  fearful  malady  by  which  she  haul  been  visited.  But,  after  the  <leath 
of  his  mother,  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  lx)y  seemed  at  once  to  change. 
It  is  true  ho  remained  as  thoughtful  and  serious  as  before ;  and  hmf:^  fits  of 
silence  and  abstraction  ghox%-ed  plainly  that  his  disposition,  in  this  respect, 
was  in  no  degree  altered.  But  at  other  times,  he  sought  mit  the  rendezvous 
of  the  youth  of  the  clan,  which  he  had  hitherto  set'Uied  anxious  to  avoid. 
lie  took  share  in  all  their  exercises ;  and,  from  his  very  extraordinary 
personal  strength,  soon  excelled  his  brother  and  other  youths,  whose  age 
considerably  exceeded  his  own.  They  who  had  hitlierto  held  him  in  con- 
tempt, now  feared,  if  they  did  not  lose  him ;  and,  instead  of  Allan's  being 
esteemed  a  dreaming,  womanish,  and  feoblc-mindcd  Itoy,  tihcM^  ^W  «cv!^v\v^\:w 
teed  him  in  tporli  or  niilitary  ezecciae,  now  eoiap\MMii.  VbaX«^'^KCk\3k»bXK&. 
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by  tho  strife,  lie  was  too  apt  to  turn  game  into  earnest,  and  to  forget' 
that  he  was  only  engaf;cd  in  a  friendly  trial  of  strength. — But  I  Rpeak  to 
regardless  oars,''  said  Lord  M**nteith,  mtorrupting  himself,  for  the  Captain's 
nose  now  \i'\\v  the  most  indisputable  sii^ns  that  he  iras  fast  locked  in  tha 
arms  of  oljUvion. 

"  If  yMi  iiuan  the  ears  of  that  snorting  swine,  my  lord,"  said  Anderson, 
'^thcy  ans  iiulocd,  shot  to  anytbing  that  you  can  say;  nevertlieless,  this 
place  being  unfit  for  more  wivate  conference,^  I  hope  vou  will  hare  th«  good- 
ness to  pntoood,  for  Sibbala  s  br.Tnofit  and  for  mine.  !iDhe  history  of  this  poor 
young  fellow  has  a  deep  and  wild  interest  in  it." 

*'  You  must  kn«)w,  then,"  proceeded  Lord  Menteith,  "  that  Allan  continued 
to  increase  in  stn?ngth  and  aetirity  till  his  fifteenth  year,  about  which  time 
he  assumed  a  total  independence  of  character,  and  impatience  of  control, 
which  much  akirmed  his  surviying  {parent.  lie  was  absent  in  tho  woods  for 
whole  days  and  nights,  under  pretence  of  hunting,  though  he  did  not  always 
bring  home  game.  His  father  was  the  more  alarmed,  lM>cause  seyeral  of  the 
Children  of  the  Mist,  encouraged  by  the  increasing  troubles  of  the  state, 
had  ventured  back  to  their  oldluiunts,.  nor  did  he  think  it  altogether  safe  to 
renew  any  attack  upon  them.  The  risk  o£  Allan,  in  his  wanderings,  sus- 
taining injury  from  these  vindictive  freebooters,  was  a  perpetual  source  of 
apprehension. 

**  I  was  myself  upon  a  visit  to  the  castle  when  this  matter  was  brought  to 
a  crisis.  Allan  had  been  absent  since  daybreak  in  the  woods,  where!  had 
sought  {or  him  in  vain  ;  it  was  a  dark  stormy  night,  and  he  did  not  return. 
His  father  expressed  the  utmost  anxiety,  and  spoke  of  detaching  a  party  ak 
the  dawn  of  morning  in  (|uest  of  him ;  when,  as  wo  were  sitting  at  the 
supper-table,  the  door  suddenly  mxjned,  and  Allan  entered  tlie  room  with  a 
proud,  firm,  and  ceufident  air.  Ilis  intractability  of  temr>er,  as  well  as  the 
unsettled  state  of  his  mind,  had  such  an  influence  over  his  father,  that  ho 
BupprcHsod  all  other  tokens  of  displeasure,  excef>tin«j;  the  observation  that  I 
had  killed  a  fat  buck,  and  had  returaed  l^cfore  sunset,  while  he  suppi^sed 
Alhui,  who  had  been  on  the  hill  tiU  midaighii,  had  returned  with  empty 
hands.  *  Are  you  sure  of  tliiit  ?'  said  Allan  fiercely ;  '  lierc  is  something  will 
tell  vou  another  taU».* 

"  NVe  now  ol)served  hi»  hands  were  bloody,  and  that  there  woro  spots  of 
blood  on  his  fiice,  and  waited  the  issue  with  impatience ;  whcit  suadenly, 
undoing  the  corner  of  his  plaid,  he  relied  down  on  tlie  table  a  human  head, 
bloody  iind  new  severed,  saying  at  the  same  timc^'Lie  thou  where  tho  head 
of  a  better  man  lay  before  ye.'  From  the  haggard  features,  and  matted  red 
hair  and  beard,  partly  criazled  with  a^,  his  father  and  others  present  re- 
cognized the  head  of  Ucetor  of  tho  >ust,  a  well-knovm  leoder  among  the 
outlaws,  rodoubte<l  for  strength  and  ferocky,  who  had  been  active  in  the 
murder  of  the  unfortunate  forester,  unele  to  Allan,  and  had  escaped  by  a 
desperato  defence  and  extraordinary  agility,  when  so  many  of  his  compa- 
nions were  destroyed.  We  were  all,  it  may  bo  believed,  struck  vrith  sui^ 
prisp,  but  iUlan  refused  to  gratify  0}3J  curiosity ;  and  we  only  conjectured 
that  he  must  have  overcome  the  outlaw  after  a  desperate  struggle,  because 
we  discoveriHl  that  ho  had  sustained  several  wounda  from  the  contest.  All 
measures  were  now  taken  to  ensure  him  against  the  vengcasice  of  the  freep 
hooters ;  but  neither  his  woundsy  nor  tlM>  positive  command  of  hts  father, 
nor  even  the  locking  of  the  gates  of  the  castle  and  the  doors  of  his  apart- 
ment, were  precautions  ader^uate  to  prevent  Allan  frq^  seeking  out  the  very 
persons  to  whom  lie  was  pectdiarly  obnoxious.  He  made  bis  escape  by  nighl 
from  the  window  of  the  apartment,  and  hiaghing  at  his  father's  vain  care^ 
produced  on  une  occasion  the  head  of  one,  and  upon  another  those  of  two^ 
of  the  Children  of  the  Mist.  At  length  these  men,  fierce  as  they  were^ 
became  appalled  by  the  inveterate  animosity  and  audacity  with  which  AlloB 
suc^it  out  their  recesses.    As  he  never  hesitated  to  enooonter  any  odd^ 
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Ihey  concluded  that  he  must  bear  a  charmed  life,  or  fio;ht  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  some  supernatural  influence.  Neither  gun,  dirk,  nor  dourlach,* 
they  said,  availed  aught  against  him.  They  imputed  this  to  the  remark- 
able circumstances  under  which  he  was  born ;  and  at  length  five  or  six  of 
the  stoutest  caterans  of  the  Highlands  would  have  fled  at  Allan^s  halloo,  or 
the  blast  of  his  horn, 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  Children  of  the  "Mhd  carried  on  their 
old  trade,  and  did  the  M*Aulaja,  as  well  as  their  kinsmen  and  allies,  as 
much  mischief  as  they  could.  This  provoked  another  expedition  against 
the  tribe,  in  which  I  had  ray  share;  we  surprised  them  efiectually,  by 
besetting  at  once  the  upper  and  under  passes  of  the  country,  and  made 
such  clean  work  as  is  usual  on  these  occasions,  burning  and  slaying  richt 
before  us.  In  this  terrible  species  of  war,  even  the  females  and  the  help- 
less do  not  always  escape.  One  little  maiden  alone,  who  smiled  upon 
Allan's  drawn  dirk,  escaped  his  vengeance  upon  my  earnest  entreaty. 
She  was  brought  to  the  castle,  and  here  bred  up  under  the  name  of  Annot 
Lyle,  the  most  beautiful  little  fairy  certainly  that  ever  danced  npon  a  heath 
by  moonlight.  It  was  lonjj  ere  Allan  could  endure  the  presence  of  the 
child,  until  it  occurred  to  his  imagination,  from  her  features  perhaps,  that 
«he  did  not  belong  to  the  hated  blood  of  his  enemies,  but  had  become  their 
captive  in  some  of  their  incursions:  a  circumstance  not  in  itself  impossible, 
but  in  which  he  believes  as  firmly  as  in  holy  writ  He  is  particularly 
delighted  by  her  skill  in  music,  which  is  so  exquisite,  that  she  far  exceeds 
the  best  performers  in  this  country  in  playing  on  the  clairshach,  or  harp. 
It  was  discovered  that  this  produced  upon  the  disturbed  spirits  of  Allan,  in 
his  eloomiest  moods,  beneficial  effects,  similar  to  those  experienced  bv  the 
Jewish  monarch  of  old ;  and  so  eugagin'^  is  the  temper  oi  Annot  Lyle,  so 
fascinating  the  innocence  and  gaiety  o?  her  disposition,  that  she  is  con- 
sidered and  treated  in  the  castle  rather  as  the  sister  of  the  proprietor,  than 
as  a  dependant  upon  his  charity.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
see  her  without  being  deeply  interested  by  the  ingenuity,  liveliness,  and 
sweetness  of  her  disposition.'' 

**  Take  care,  my  lord,"  said  Anderson,  smiling ;  '*  there  is  danger  in  such 
violent  commendations.  Allan  M'Aulay,  as  your  lordship  describes  hinv 
would  prove  no  very  safe  rival." 

"  Pooh !  pooh  I"  said  Lord  Menteith,  laughing,  yet  blushing  at  the  same 
time ;  "  Allan  is  not  accessible  to  the  passion,  of  love ;  and  for  myself," 
said  he  more  gravely,  **  Annot's  unknown  birth  is  a  sufficient  reason 
against  serious  designs,  and  her  unprotected  state  precludes  every  other." 

"  It  is  spoken  like  yourself,  my  lord,"  said  Anderson. — "  But  1  trust  you 
will  proceed  with  your  interesting  story." 

"  It  is  well-nigh  finished,"  said  Lord  Menteith ;  "  I  have  only  to  add,  that 
from  the  great  strength  and  courage  of  Allan  M'Aulay,  from  his  energetic 
and  uncontrollable  disposition,  and  from  an  opinion  generally  entertained 
and  encouraged  by  himself,  that  he  holds  communion  with  supernatural 
beings,  and  can  predict  future  events,  the  clan  pajr  a  much  greater  degree 
of  deference  to  him  than  even  to  his  brother,  who  is  a  bold-hearted  ratUing 
Highlander,  but  with  nothing  which  can  possibly  rival  the  extraordinary 
character  of  his  younger  brother." 

"  Such  a  character,"  said  Anderson,  '*  cannot  but  have  the  deepest  effect 
on  the  minds  of  a  Highland  host.  We  must  secure  Allan,  my  lord,  at  all 
events.    What  between  his  bravery  and  his  second  sight " 

"  Hush  I"  said  Lord  Menteith,  **  that  owl  is  awaking." 

"Do  you  talk  of  the  second  sight,  or  deuteroscopiaV*  said  the  soldier; 
"  I  remember  memorable  Major  Munro  telling  me  how  Murdoch  Mackenzie, 
born  in  Assint,  a  private  gentleman  in  a  company,  and  a  pretty  soldier, 

*  X^nrrfaeV— (|utvec ;  literally,  ntch«l—o(  «nrar«%. 
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foretold  the  death  of  Donald  Toagb,  a  Lochaber  iihui,  and  eertoin  atfi€f 
persons,  as  well  a^i  the  hurt  of  the  major  hiiAself  at  a  sudden  onfall  at  the 
siep;e  of  Trailsund." 

•*I  have  often  heard  of  this  fticulty/'  obeenrcd  Anderson,  "but  I  have 
always  thought  thove  pretending  to  it  were  either  cnthuiiasts  or  im- 
postors/' 

'*!  shooM  be  l«iath,"  emid  Lord  Mcnteith^  "to  applj  cither  eboracter  to 
my  kinsman,  Allan  M'Aulay.  lie  has  shown  on  many  occasions  toe 
much  aoutcness  aud  sense,  of  which  you  this  night  had  an  instance,  for  the 
cliaractcr  of  an  enthusiast ;  and  his  hi^  sense  of  honour,  and  manlinesa 
of  disposition,  freo  him  from  the  charge  of  imposture/' 

**  Your  lordship,  tlien,"  said  Anderson,  "  is  a  believer  in  his  superoatarail 
attributes  ?" 

**  By  no  means,"  said  the  young  noblenum ;  **  I  think  that  he  persuades 
himself  that  i\\Q  predictions,  wluch  are,  in  reality,  the  result  of  judgment 
and  reflection,  are  supernatural  impressions  on  his  mind,  just  as  fanatics 
conceive  the  workings  of  their  own  imagination  to  bo  divine  inspiration  — 
at  least,  if  this  will  not  serve  you,  Anderson,  I  have  no  better  explanation 
to  give ;  and  it  is  time  we  woro  all  asleep  afler  the  toilsome  journey  of  tUe 
day.'' 


'w^^/w^^^^^>^>^^^^#^.^•'^K^^A4W^ 
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CAamnUk 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  the  guests  of  the  castle  sprung  front 
their  repose ;  and,  afler  a  momcnrs  private  conversation  with  his  atten- 
dants, Lord  Menteith  addressed  the  soldier,  who  was  seated  in  a  comer 
burnishing  his  corslet  with  rot-stone  and  chamois-leather,  wliile  he  hum- 
med the  Old  song  in  honour  of  the  victorious  Qustovus  Adolphus/— 

"  When  cnMiom  are  roarinr.  Bad  hallaU  are  lljinr. 
The  lad  that  would  have  nonuur,  boja,  muet  never  fear  djinsL" 

"Captain  Dalgctty,''  said  Lord  Menteith,  "the  time  is  come  that  we 
must  part,  or  become  comrades  in  service/' 

"  Not  before  breakfast,  I  liope  ?*'  said  Captain  Dalgetty. 

"  I  should  have  thought,''  replied  his  lordship,  "  uiat  your  garrnon  was 
victualled  for  three  days  at  least/' 

"  I  have  still  some  stowage  left  for  beef  and  bannocks,"  said  the  Cap* 
tain ;  *'  and  I  never  miss  a  favourable  opportunity  of  renewing  my  sup- 
plier/' 

"  But,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  "  no  judicious  commander  allows  either 
flapcs  of  truce  or  neutrals  to  remain  in  his  camp  longer  than  is  prudent; 
and  therefore  we  must  know  your  mind  ezaetly,  according  to  wnich  yoa 
shall  either  have  a  safe-conduct  to  depart  in  peace,  or  be  welcome  to  re- 
main with  us/' 

"  Truly,"  said  the  Captain,  "  that  being  the  ease,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
protract  tlie  capitulation  by  a  counterfeited  parley,  (a  thing  ezcoUently 
pra(?tised  by  Sir  Janu>s  Ramsay  at  tlie  siege  of  Ilannau,  in  the  year  of 
Qod  1636,)  but  I  will  frankly  own,  that  if  1  like  your  pay  as  well  as  your 
provant  aud  your  company,  I  care  not  how  soon  I  take  the  oath  to  your 
colours/' 

"  Our  pay,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  "  must  at  present  be  small,  since  it  is 
paid  out  of  the  common  stock  raised  by  the  few  amongst  us  who  can  com- 
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mand  some  funds — As  maior  and  adjutant,  I  dare  not  promise  Captdn  Dal- 
gotty  mope  than  half  a  dollar  a-day." 

''The  devil  take  all  halyes  and  quarters  1"  said  the  Captain ;  " were  it  in 
mj  option,  I  could  no  more  consent  to  the  halving  of  that  dollar,  than  the  " 
-woman  in  the  Judgment  of  Solomon  to  the  disseverment  of  the  child  of  her 
bowels." 

'*  The  parallel  will  scarce  hold,  Captain  Dalgetty,  for  I  ihink  you  would    ' 
rather  consent  to  the  dividing  of  the  dollar,  than  give  it  up  entire  to  your 
competitor.    However,  in  the  way  of  arrears,  I  may  promise  you  the  other 
half-dollar  at  the  end  of  the  campaign." 

'*  Ahl  these  arrearages!"  said  Captain  Dalgetty,  "that  are  always  pro- 
mised, and  always  go  for  nothing  I  Spain,  Austria,  and  Sweden,  all  sing 
one  song.  Oh  I  long  life  to  the  Hoganmogans  I  if  they  were  no  officers  or 
soldiers,  they  were  good  pay-masters. — And  yet,  my  lord,  if  I  could  but  be 
made  certiorate  that  my  natural  hereditament  of  Drumthwacket  had  fallen 
into  possession  of  any  of  these  loons  of  Covenanters,  who  could  be,  in  the 
event  of  our  success,  conveniently  made  a  traitor  of,  1  have  so  much  value 
for  that  fertile  and  pleasant  spot,  that  I  would  e'en  take  on  with  you  for  the 
campaign." 

'*  I  can  resolve  Captain  Bal^tty's  question,"  said  Sibbald,  Lord  Men- 
tcith's  second  attendant ;  **  for  if  his  estate  of  Drumthwacket  be,  as  I  con- 
ceive, the  long  waste  moor  so  called,  that  lies  five  miles  south  of  Aberdeen, 
I  can  tell  him  it  was  lately  purchased  by  Elias  Strachan,  as  rank  a  rebel  as 
ever  swore  the  Covenant." 

'*  The  crop-eared  hound !"  said  Captain  Dalgetty,  in  a  rage ;  '*  what  the 
devil  gave  him  the  assurance  to  purchase  the  inheritance  of  a  family  of  four 
hundred  years  standing? — Ct/ntniiut  aurem  veiled  as  we  used  to  say  at  Mare* 
Bchal  College ;  that  is  to  say,  I  will  pull  him  out  of  my  father's  house  by 
the  ears.  And  so,  my  Lord  Mentcitli,  I  am  yours,  band  and  sword,  body 
and  soul,  till  death  do  us  part,  or  to  the  end  of  the  next  campaign,  whicb- 
ever  event  shall  first  come  to  pass." 

,   "  And  I,';  said  the  young  nobleman,  "  rivet  the  bargain  by  a  month's  pay 
m  advance." 

"  That  is  more  than  necessary,"  said  Dalgetty,  pocketing  the  money,  how* 
ever.  **  But  now  I  must  go  down,  look  atter  my  war-saddle  and  abuilsie* 
ments,  and  see  that  Gustavus  has  his  morning,  and  tell  him  we  have  taken 
new  service." 

*'  There  goes  your  precious  recruit,"  said  Lord  Menteith  to  Anderson,  m 
the  Captain  left  the  room ;  *'  I  fear  we  shall  have  little  credit  of  him." 

*'  He  is  a  man  of  the  times,  however,"  said  Anderson ;  '*  and  without 
such  we  should  hardly  be  able  to  carry  on  our  enterprise." 

**  Let  us  f^  down,' 'answered  Lord  Menteith,  '*  and  see  how  our  muster  if 
likely  to  thrive,  for  I  hear  a  good  deal  of  bustle  in  the  castle." 

"Wlicn  they  entered  the  half,  the  domestics  keeping  modestly  in  the  back* 
ground,  morning  greetings  passed  between  Lord  Menteith,  Angus  M*Aulay, 
and  his  English  ^ests,  while  Allan,  occupying  the  same  settle  which  he  had 
filled  the  preceding  evening,  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  any  one. 

Old  Donald  hastily  rush^  into  the  apartment.  '*  A  message  from  Yich 
Alister  More,*  he  is  coming  up  in  the  evening." 

"  With  how  many  attendants  ?"  said  M*Aulay. 

**  Some  five-and-twenty  or  thirty,"  said  Donald,  **  his  ordinary  retinue.'' 

"  Shake  down  plenty  of  straw  m  the  great  barn,"  said  the  Laird. 

Another  servant  here  stumbled  hastily  in,  announcing  the  expected 
approach  of  Sir  Hector  M'Lean,  "who  is  arriving, with  a  large  foUowmg." 

*'  Put  them  in  tlie  malt-kiln,"  said  M*Aulay ;  **  and  keep  the  breadth  of 
the  middenstead  between  them  and  the  McDonalds ;  they  are  but  unfriendt 
to  each  other." 


•  Tlio  patronrmic  of  MtcDoMU  of  U\«u%MTf . 
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Donald  now  re-entered,  his  Tisage  considerably  lengthened  —  "The  teil't 
i'  the  folk/'  he  snid ;  *'  the  haill  Hielands  are  asteer,  I  think.  Evan  Dhu, 
of  Lochicl,  will  be  here  in  an  hour,  with  Lord  kens  how  man^  gilliefl." 

*'  Into  the  great  bam  with  them  beside  the  M'Donalds/'  said  the  Laird. 

More  and  more  chiefs  were  announced,  the  least  of  whom  would  have 
accounted  it  derogatory  to  his  dignity  to  stir  without  a  rotinue  of  six  or 
eeven  persons.  To  every  new  anounciation,  Angus  M'Aulay  answered  by 
naming  some  place  of  accommodation, — the  stables,  the  loft,  the  cow-house, 
the  sheds,  every  domestic  office,  were  destined  for  the  night  to  some  honpi- 
tabic  purpose  or  other.  At  length  the  arrival  of  M*Dougal  of  Lorn,  after 
all  his  means  of  accommodation  were  exhausted,  reduced  him  to  some  per- 
plexity. **What  the  devil  is  to  be  done,  Donald?"  said  he;  "the  great 
barn  would  hold  fifty  more,  if  they  would  lie  heads  and  thraws ;  but  there 
would  be  drawn  dirks  amang  them  which  should  lie  uppermost,  and  so  wo 
should  have  bloody  puddings  1)efore  morning  1" 

"  What  needs  all  this  ?''  said  Allan,  starting  up,  and  coming  forward  with 
tho  stern  abruptness  of  his  usual  manner ;  "  are  the  Gael  to-day  of  soflcr 
flesh  or  whiter  blood  than  their  fathers  were?  Knock  the  head  out  of  a 
cask  of  us([ucbae ;  let  that  be  their  night-gear — ^their  plaids  their  bed-clothea 
—  the  blue  sky  their  canopy,  and  the  heather  tJicir  couch.  —  Come  a  thou- 
sand more,  and  they  would  not  quarrel  on  the  broad  heath  for  want  of 
room!" 

"  Allan  is  right."  said  his  brother ;  "  it  is  very  odd  how  Allan,  who, 
between  ourselves,"  said  ho  to  Musgrave,  "  is  a  little  wowf,*  seems  at  times 
to  have  more  sense  than  us  all  put  toother.    Observe  him  now." 

"  Yes,"  continued  Allan,  fixing  his  eyes  with  a  ghastly  stare  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hall,  "  they  may  well  begin  as  they  are  to  end ;  many  a 
man  will  sleep  this  night  upon  the  heath,  that  when  the  Martinmas  wind 
shall  blow  shall  lie  there  stark  enough,  and  reck  little  of  cold  or  lack  of 
covering." 

"  Do  not  forespeak  us,  brother,"  said  Angus :  "  that  is  not  lucky." 

**  And  what  luck  is  it  then  that  you  expect?"  said  J^Wan  ;  and  straining 
his  eyes  until  they  almost  started  from  their  sockets,  he  fell  with  a  convuf 
sivo  shudder  into  the  arms  of  Donald  and  his  brother,  who,  knowing  tho 
nature  of  his  fits,  had  come  near  to  prevent  his  fall.  They  seated  him 
upon  a  bench,  and  supported  him  until  he  came  to  himself,  and  was  about 
to  speak. 

"  For  Qod's  sake,  Allan,"  said  his  brother,  who  knew  the  impression  his 
mystical  words  were  likely  to  make  on  many  of  the  guests,  "  say  nothing 
to  discourage  us." 

"  Am  I  ho  who  discourages  you  ?"  said  Allan ;  ''  la^  every  man  face  his 
weird  as  I  shall  face  mine.  That  which  must  come,  will  come ;  and  wo 
shall  stride  gallantly  over  many  a  field  of  victory,  ere  we  reach  yon  fatal 
slaughter-place,  or  tread  yon  sable  scaffolds." 

"  What  slaughter-place  ?  what  scaffolds  ?"  exclaimed  several  voices ;  fop 
Allan's  renown  as  a  seer  was  generally  established  in-  the  Highlands. 

"  You  will  know  that  but  too  soon,"  answered- Allan.  "  Speak  to  me  no 
more,  I  am  weary  of  your  questions."  He  then  nressed  his  hand  a^inst 
his  brow,  rested  his  elbow  upon  his  knee,  and  suns  into  a  deep  reverie. 

**  Send  for  Annot  Lylc,  and  the  harp,"  said  Angus,  in  a  wnisper,  to  his 
servant ;  "  and  let  those  gentlemen  follow  me  who  do  not  fear  a  Highland 
breakfast." 

All  accompanied  their  hospitable  landlord  excepting  only  Lord  Menteith, 
who  lingere(l  in  one  of  the  deep  embrasures  formed  by  the  windows  of  tho 
hall.  Annot  Lyle  shortly  ailcr  glided  into  the  room,  not  ill  described  by 
Lord  Mcnteith  as  beinjg  the  lightest  and  most  fairy  figure  that  ever  trod  the 
turf  by  moonlight.    Iler  stature,  considerably  less  wan  the  ordinary  sise 

•  Womf,  I  •-  CX9MA.     ~^"  " 
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of  womeiif  gave  her  the  mppeannee  of  extreme  joathy  insomiieh,  thai 
although  she  was  near  eignteeD,  she  might  have  passed  for  four  years 
younger.  Her  fi^re,  hands,  and  feet,  were  formed  upon  a  model  of  exqui- 
site symmetry  with  the  size  and  lightness  of  her  person,  so  that  Titania 
herself  could  scarce  have  found  a  more  fitting  representative.  Uer  hair  was 
a  dark  shade  of  the  colour  usually  termed  flaxen,  whose  clustering  ringlets 
suited  admirably  with  her  fair  complexion,  and  with  the  playful,  yet  simple, 
expression  of  her  features.  When  we  add  to  these  charms,  that  Annot,  in 
her  orphan  state,  seemed  the  gayest  and  happiest  of  maidens,  the  reader 
must  allow  us  to  claim  for  her  3ie  interest  of  almost  all  who  looked  on  her. 
Id  fact,  it  vras  impossible  to  find  a  more  universal  favourite,  and  she  often 
came  among  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  castle,  as  Allan  himself,  in  a  poeti- 
cal mood,  expressed  it,  '^like  a  sunbeam  on  a  sullen  sea,"  communicating 
to  all  others  the  cheerfulness  that  filled  her  own  mind. 

Annot,  such  as  we  have  described  her,  smiled  and  blushed,  when,  on 
entering  the  apartment,  Lord  Menteith  came  from  his  place  of  retirement^ 
imd  kindly  wished  her  good  morning. 

"  And  good-morning  to  you,  my  lord,''  returned  she,  extending  her  hand 
to  her  friend,  **  we  have  seldom  seen  you  of  late  at  the  castle,  and  now  I 
fear  it  is  with  no  peaceful  purpose." 

"  At  least,  let  me  not  interrupt  your  harmony,  Annot,"  said  Lord  Men- 
teith, "  though  my  arrival  may  bieed  discord  elsewhere.  My  cousin  Allan 
needs  the  assistance  of  vour  voice  and  music." 

"My  preserver,"  said  Annot  Lyle,  "has  a  right  to  my  poor  exertions; 
and  you,  too,  my  lord,  —  you,  too,  are  my  preserver,  and  were  the  most 
active  to  ^ve  a  life  that  is  worthless  enough,  unless  it  can  benefit  my 
protectors." 

So  saving,  she  sate  down  at  a  little  distance  upon  the  bench  on  which 
Allan  M*Aulajr  was  placed,  and  tuning  her  clairshach,  a  small  harp,  about 
thirty  inches  in  height,  she  accompanied  it  with  her  voice.  The  air  was 
an  ancient  Gaelic  melody,  and  the  words,  which  were  supposed  to  be  very 
old,  were  in  the  same  language ;  but  we  subjoin  a  translation  of  them,  by 
Secundus  Macpherson,  Esq.,  of  Glenforgen,  which,  although  submitted  to 
the  fetters  of  Lnglish  rhythm,  we  trust  will  be  found  nearly  as  genuine  m 
the  version  of  (%sian  by  his  celebrated  namesake. 


*  Binb  of  onira  dark  and  fbnl, 
Nigfat-crow,  niv«n,  bmt,  and  owl, 
LraTo  th«  aide  man  to  his  dream  — 
All  aifht  toof  ha  haanl  rour  acraam— 
Haala  to  care  and  ram'd  tower, 

Itv,  tod,  or  dingted  bower, 

Tbare  to  wink  and  mope,  for,  hark  I 

In  the  mid  air  ainga  the  lark. 

2. 

*  Hie  to  moorjdi  gilli  and  meka. 
Prowling  wolf  and  W1I7  fox.— 
Hie  you  lut,  nor  tarn  yoor  new. 
Thooffh  the  lamb  Maata  to  the  ewe. 
Coach  joar  trama,  and  »peed  jroor  Sight, 
Safety  perta  with  parting  night ; 

And  on  datant  eebo  borne. 
Cornea  the  haaUr^l  earlj  horn. 


**  The  moooli  wan  creaocnt  acareely  gieami^ 
Ghoat-like  ahe  fadea  in  numuog  beanw; 
Hie  hence  each  peerish  imp  and  ftjr, 
That  scare  the  pilgrim  on  hit  way :  — 
Quench,  kelfiy  I  queocli,  in  bog  and  fen, 
1  ny  torch  that  cheata  beninhted  men ; 
Thy  dauce  le  o'er,  tliy  reign  m  done. 
For  Benjncglo  hath  seen  the  ana. 

4. 

**  Wild  thoaghta,  that,  nn/bl.  dark,  and  deep^ 
O'erpower  the  pamiTe  mind  in  aleep, 
Paai  from  the  Mumberer'e  aoul  away. 
Like  mght-mista  from  the  brow  of  day : 
Fool  bag.  whuae  Ubisted  Tinge  gnm 
Smothen  the  pulM.  unnerrea  the  limb. 
Spar  thy  dark  palfrey,  and  begone ! 
1  nou  darcat  not  face  the  godlike  sun." 


As  the  strain  proceeded,  Allan  M*Aulay  gradually  cave  signs  of  re- 
covering  his  presence  of  mind,  and  attention  to  the  objects  around  him. 
The  deep-knit  furrows  of  his  brow  relaxed  and  smoothed  themselves ;  and 
the  rest  of  his  features,  which  had  seemed  contorted  with  internal  agony, 
relapsed  into  a  more  natural' state.    When  he  raised  his  head  and  sat 
upright,  his  countenance,  though  still  deeply  mekncholy,  was  divested  of 
Its  wildness  and  ferocity ;  and  in  its  composed  state,  although  by  no  means 
handsome,  the  expression  of  his  features  was  striking,  manl^,  «ccv^  vi^ik 
noble.    His  thick,  brown  eyebrows,  which  had  h\l\iet\o  \>wiTv  ^tvitb.  O^wwi 
together,  were  now  sUghtlj  separated,  aa  iu  tha  iia.lux«i  «!«Jifc\  ^sA  Yas 
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grey  eyes,  which  had  rolled  and  flashed  from  under  them  with  an  xnoh 
natural  and  portentous  gleam,  now  recovered  a  steady  and  determined 
expression. 

''  Thank  God  1"  he  said,  after  sitting  silent  for  about  a  minute,  until  the 
very  last  sounds  of  the  harp  had  ceased  to  vibrate,  **  my  soul  is  no  longer 
darkened — the  mist  hath  passed  from  my  spirit." 

**  You  owe  thanks,  cousin  Allan/'  saia  Lord  Menteith,  coming  forward, 
"to  Annot  Lyle,  as  well  as  to  Ueavcn,  for  this  happy  change  in  your 
melancholy  mood." 

"  My  noblo  cousin  Mentoith,"  said  Allan,  rising  and  greeting  him  very 
respectfully,  as  well  as  kindly,  **  has  known  my  unhappy  circumstances  so 
long,  that  his  goodness  will  require  no  excuse  for  my  being  thus  late  in 
bidding  him  welcome  to  the  castle." 

*'  Wo  are  too  old  acquaintances,  Allan,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  ''  and  too 
eood  friends*  to  stand  on  the  ceremonial  of  outward  greeting ;  but  half  the 
Uighlands  will  bo  hero  to-day,  and  vou  know,  with  our  mountain  Chiefs, 
ceremony  must  not  be  neglected.  What  will  you  give  little  Annot  for 
making  you  fit  company  to  meet  Evan  Dhu,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
bonnets  and  feathers  ?" 

"  What  will  he  give  me  V*  said  Annot,  smiling ;  "  nothing  less,  I  hope, 
than  the  best  ribbon  at  the  Fair  of  Doune." 

"  The  Fair  of  Doune,  Annot  V*  said  Allan  sadly ;  "  there  will  be  bloody 
work  before  that  day,  and  I  may  never  see  it;  but  you  have  well  reminded 
me  of  what  I  have  long  intended  to  do." 

Having  said  this  he  led  the  room. 

"  Should  he  tAlk  long  in  this  manner,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  ''  you  must 
keep  your  harp  in  tune,  my  dear  Annot." 

**  1  hope  not,"  said  Annot,  anxiously ;  **  this  fit  has  been  a  long  one,  and 
probably  will  not  soon  return.  It  is  fearful  to  see  a  mind,  naturally  gener- 
ous and  aficctionate,  afflicted  by  this  constitutional  malady." 

As  she  spoke  in  a  low  and  confidential  tone.  Lord  ^lenteith  naturally 
drew  close,  and  stooped  forward,  that  he  might  the  better  catch  the  sense 
of  what  she  said.  \Vhen  Allan  suddenly  entered  the  apartment,  they  as 
naturally  drew  back  from  each  other  with  a  manner  expressive  of  conscious- 
ness, as  if  surprised  in  a  conversation  which  they  wished  to  keep  secret 
from  him.  This  did  not  escape  Allan's  observation ;  he  stopt  short  at  the 
door  of  tlie  apartment — his  brows  were  contracted — his  eyes  rolled  ;  but  it 
was  only  the  paroxysm  of  a  moment.  lie  passed  his  broad  sinewy  hand 
across  his  brow,  as  if  to  oblitcrato  these  signs  of  emotion,  and  advanced 
towards  Annot,  holding  in  his  hand  a  very  small  box,  made  of  oak-wood, 
curiously  inlaid.  "  I  take  you  to  witness,"'ho  said,  "  cousin  Menteith,  that 
I  give  this  box  and  its  contents  to  Annot  Lylc.  It  contains  a  few  orna- 
ments that  belonged  to  my  poor  mother  —  of  trifling  value,  you  may  gueas, 
for  the  wife  of  a llighland  laird  has  seldom  a  rich  jewel-casset." 

**  But  these  ornaments,"  said  Annot  Lyle,  gently  and  timidly  refojiing 
the  box,  "  belong  to  the  family — I  cannot  accept " 

'*  They  belong  to  me  alone,  Annot,"  said  Allan,  interrupting  her ;  "  thej 
were  my  mother's  dying  bequest  They  are  all  I  can  call  my  own,  except 
ray  plaid  and  my  claymore.  Take  them,  therefore  —  they  are  to  me  value- 
less trinkets  —  and  keep  them  for  my  sake — should  I  never  retom  from 
these  wars." 

So  saying,  ho  opened  the  case,  and  presented  it  to  Annot  "  It,"  said  bo* 
"  they  are  of  any  value,  dispose  of  them  for  your  own  support,  when  thii 
house  has  been  consumed  with  hostile  fire,  and  can  no  longer  afford  you 
protection.  But  keep  one  ring  in  memory  of  Allan,  who  has  done»  to  re- 
quite your  kindness,  if  not  all  he  wished,  at  least  all  he  could." 

Annot  Lyle  endeavoured  in  vain  to  restrain  the  gathering  teara,  when 
siA/>  sAid,  "  One  ring,  Allan,  I  will  accept  from  yoa  m  %  meraorial  of  yoor 
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goodnesB  to  a  poor  orphan,  but  do  not  press  me  to  take  more ;  for  I  cannot, 
and  will  not,  accept  a  gift  of  sach  disproportioned  yalue.'' 

''Make  your  choice,  then,"  said  Allan;  "jonr  delicacy  may  be  well 
founded ;  the  others  will  assume  a  shape  in  which  they  may  be  more  useful 
to  you." 

"  Think  not  of  it,"  said  Annot,  choosing  from  the  contents  of  the  casket 
a  ring,  apparently  the  most  trifling  in  value  which  it  contained;  "keep 
them  for  your  own,  or  vour  brother's  bride.  —  But,  good  heavens  I"  she 
said,  interrupting  herself  and  looking  at  the  ring,  **what  is  this  that  I  have 
chosen  ?" 

Allan  hastened  to  look  upon  it,  with  eyes  of  gloomy  apprehension ;  il 
bore,  in  enamel,  a  death's  head  above  two  crossed  daggers.  When  Allan 
recognized  the  device,  he  uttered  a  sigh  so  deep,  that  she  dropped  the  ring 
from  her  hand,  which  rolled  upon  the  floor.  Lord  Menteith  picked  it  up, 
and  returned  it  to  the  terrified  Annot. 

"  I  take  God  to  witness,"  said  Allan,  in  a  solemn  tone,  **  that  ^otir  hand, 
young  lord,  and  not  mine,  has  again  delivered  to  her  this  ill-omened  gifl. 
It  was  the  mourning  ring  worn  by  my  mother  in  memorial  of  her  murdered 
brother." 

'*  I  fear  no  omens,"  said  Annot,  smiling  throueh  her  tears ;  "  and  nothing 
coming  through  the  hands  of  my  t^o  patrons,  so  she  was  wont  to  caO 
Lord  Menteith  and  Allan,  "  can  bring  bad  luck  to  the  poor  orphan." 

She  put  the  ring  on  her  finger,  and,  turning  to  her  harp,  sung,  to  a  lively 
air,  the  following  verses  of  one  of  the  fashionable  songs  of  the  period, 
which  had  found  its  way,  marked  as  it  was  with  the  quaint  hyperbolical 
taste  of  King  Charles's  time,  from  some  court  masque  to  the  wilds  of 
Perthshire :  — 


'Obm  not  apon  the  sUra.  fond  Mig«, 
In  ilMin  no  tofloenoe  lies; 

To  t—d  Uie  fkte  of  vouth  or  age, 
Look  on  any  H«l«ni^  eyea. 


"Tot,  TMh  Mtmlocer.  rafraini 
Too  dearly  would  be  woo 
The  prescience  of  another's  pain. 
If  porcbaaed  tqr  thine  own." 


**  She  is  right,  Allan,"  said  Lord  Menteith ;  "  and  this  end  of  an  old  song 
is  worth  all  we  shall  gain  by  our  attempt  to  look  into  futurity." 

**  She  is  WRONG,  my  lord,"  said  Allan,  sternly,  '*  though  you,  who  treat 
with  lightness  the  warnings  I  have  given  you,  may  not  live  to  see  the  event 
of  the  omen.  —  Laugh  not  so  scornfully,"  he  added,  interrupting  himself, 
"  or  rather  laugh  on  as  loud  and  as  long  as  you  will ;  your  term  of  laughter 
will  find  a  pause  ere  long." 

"I  care  not  for  your  visions,  Allan,"  said  Lord  Menteith;  "however 
short  my  span  of  life,  the  eye  of  no  Highland  seer  can  see  its  termi- 
nation." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  said  Annot  Lyle,  interrupting  him,  "  you  know 
his  nature,  and  how  little  he  can  endure " 

"  Fear  me  not,"  said  Allan,  interrupting  her,  —  "  my  mind  is  now  con- 
stant and  calm.  —  But  for  you,  young  lord,"  said  he,  turning  to  Lord  Men- 
teith, "  my  eye  has  sought  you  through  fields  of  battle,  where  Highlanders 
and  Lowlanders  lay  strewed  as  thick  as  ever  the  rooks  sat  on  those  ancient 
trees,"  pointing  to  a  rookery  which  was  seen  from  the  window  —  "  my  eye 
sought  jou,  but  your  corpse  was  not  there  —  my  eye  sought  you  amon^  a 
train  of  unresisting  and  disarmed  captives,  drawn  up  within  the  bounding 
walls  of  an  ancient  and  rugged  fortress ;  —  flash  after  flash  —  platoon  after 

I)latoon  —  the  hostile  shot  1^11  amongst  them,  they  dropped  like  tho  dry 
caves  in  autumn,  but  you  were  not  among  their  ranks ;  —  scafiblds  were 
prepared  —  blocks  were  arranged,  saw-dust  was  spread  —  the  priest  was 
ready  with  his  book,  the  headsman  with  his  azo — but  there,  too,  mine  eye 
f»und  you  not." 
"  The  gibbet,  then,  I  suppose,  must  be  my  doom  f  *'  said  Lord  Menteith, 
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"  Yet  I  wish  they  had  spared  me  the  halter,  were  it  but  for  the  dignity  of 
the  pecraf^o." 

lie  spoke  this  scornfully,  yet  not  without  a  sort  of  curiosity,  and  a  wish 
to  receive  an  answer ;  for  the  desire  of  prying  into  futurity  frequently  has 
some  influence  even  on  the  minds  of  those  who  disavow  all  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  such  predictions. 

**  Your  rank,  my  lord,  will  suffer  no  dishonour  in  your  person,  or  by  the 
manner  of  your  death.  Three  times  have  I  seen  a  llignlandcr  plant  his 
dirk  in  your  bosom — and  su(!h  will  be  your  fate." 

**I  wish  you  would  describe  him  to  me,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  "and  I 
shall  save  him  the  trou))Ie  of  fulfilling  your  prophecy,  if  his  plaid  be  pass- 
able to  sword  or  pistol." 

"  Your  weapons,"  said  Allan,  "  would  avail  you  little ;  nor  can  I  givo 
you  tlie  information  you  desire.  The  face  of  the  vision  has  been  ever 
averted  from  me." 

**  So  be  it  then,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  "  and  let  it  rest  in  the  uncertainty 
in  whicli  your  augury  has  placed  it.  I  shall  dine  not  the  less  merrily 
among  plaids,  and  dirks,  and  kilts  to-day." 

**  It  may  be  so,"  said  Allan  ;  "  and,  it  may  be,  you  do  well  to  enjoy  these 


"  In  the  meanwhile,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  "  you,  Allan,  have  frightened 
the  blood  from  the  cheeks  of  Annot  Lyle  —  let  us  leave  this  discourse,  my 
friend,  and  go  to  see  what  wo  both  understand,  —  the  progress  of  our  mili- 
tary preparations." 

They  joined  Angus  M*Aulay  and  his  English  guests,  and,  in  the  military 
discussions  whi'ch  immediately  took  place,  Allan  showed  a  clearness  of 
mind,  strength  of  judgment,  and  precision  of  thought,  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  mystical  light  in  which  his  character  has  been  hitherto  exhibited. 


When  AllNtt  her  dajmore  iiulij^umtly  draws. 

When  her  bonnetoil  chieftain*  amaml  her  ihaU  ^rowd, 

Clan- Ranald,  Uio  dauntless,  and  Moray  the  prood, 

All  plaidad  and  plumed  in  Uieir  tartan  array 

Lochul's  Wakniko. 

TViioEVER  saw  that  morning  the  Castle  of  Damlinvarach,  beheld  a  busy 
and  a  gallant  sight. 

The  various  Chiefs,  arriving  with  their  different  retinues,  which,  notwith- 
standing their  numbers,  formed  no  more  than  their  usual  equipage  and 
body-guard  upon  occasions  of  solemnity,  saluted  the  lord  of  the  castle  and 
each  other  with  overflowing  kindness,  or  with  haughty  and  distant  polite- 
ness, according  to  the  circumstances  of  friendship  or  hostility  in  wluch  their 
clans  had  recently  stood  to  each  other.  Each  Chief,  however  small  his 
comparative  importance,  showed  the  full  disposition  to  exact  from  the  rest 
the  deference  due  to  a  separate  and  independent  prince ;  while  the  stronger 
and  more  powerful,  divided  among  themselves  by  recent  contentions  or 
ancient  feuas,  were  constrained  in  policy  to  use  great  deference  to  the  foot- 
ings of  their  less  powerful  brethren,  in  order,  in  case,  of  need,  to  attAoh  as 
many  well-wishers  as  might  be  to  their  own  interest  and  standard.  Thna 
ih^  meeting  of  Chiefs  resembled  not  a  little  those  ancient  Diets  of  the 
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Empire,  where  the  smallest  Frey-graf^  who  possessed  a  castle  perched  upon 
a  barren  crag,  with  a  few  hunared  acres  around  it,  claimed  the  state  and 
honours  of  a  sovereign  prince,  and  a  seat  according  to  his  rank  among  tho 
dignitaries  of  the  Empire. 

The  followers  of  tne  different  leaders  were  separately  arranged  and 
accommodated,  as  room  and  circumstances  best  permitted,  each  retaining 
however  his  henchman,  who  waited,  close  as  the  shadow,  upon  his  person, . 
to  execute  whatever  might  be  required  by  his  patron. 

The  exterior  of  tho  castle  afforded  a  singular  scene.  The  Highlanders, 
from  different  islands,  glens,  and  straths,  eyed  each  other  at  a  distance  with 
looks  of  emulation,  inquisitive  curiosity,  or  hostile  malevolence ;  but  the 
most  astounding  part  of  the  assembly,  at  least  to  a  Lowland  ear,  was  the 
rival  performance  of  the  bagpipers.  These  warlike  minstrels,  who  had  the 
highest  opinion,  each,  of  wo  superiority  of  his  own  tribe,  joined  to  the 
most  overweening  idea  of  tho  importance  connected  with  his  profession,  at 
first  performed  their  various  pibrochs  in  front  each  of  his  own  clan.  At 
length,  however,  as  the  black-cocks  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  when, 
in  sportsman's  language,  they  are  said  to  flock  or  crowd,  attracted  together 
by  tho  sound  of  each  other's  triumphant  crow,  even  so  did  the  pipers,  ' 
flwelling  their  plaids  and  tartans  in  the  same  triumphant  manner  in  wnich 
the  birds  ruffle  up  their  feathers,  begin  to  approach  each  other  within  such 
distance  as  might  give  to  their  brethren  a  sample  of  their  skill.  Walking 
within  a  short  interval,  and  eyeing  each  other  with  looks  in  which  sell- 
importance  and  defiance  might  be  traced,  they  strutted,  puffed,  and  plied 
their  screaming  instruments,  each  playing  his  own  favourite  tune  with  such 
a  din,  that  if  an  Italian  musician  had  lain  buried  within  ten  miles  of  them, 
he  must  have  risen  from  the  dead  to  run  out  of  hearing. 

The  Chieftains  meanwhile  had  assembled  in  close  conclave  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  castle.  Among  them  wore  tho  persons  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence in  the  Uighlands,  some  of  them  attracted  by  zeal  for  the  royal  cause, 
and  many  by  aversion  to  that  severe  and  general  domination  which  the 
Marquis  orArgyle,  since  his  rising  to  sucn  influence  in  the  state,  had 
exercised  over  his  Highland  neighbours.  That  statesman,  indeed,  though 
possessed  of  considerable  abilities,  and  great  power,  had  failings,  which 
rendered  him  unpopular  among  the  Highland  chiefs.  The  devotion  which 
he  professed  was  of  amoroso  and  fanatical  character ;  his  ambition  appeared 
to  be  insatiable,  and  inferior  chiefs  complained  of  his  want  of  bounty  and 
liberality.  Add  to  this,  that  although  a  Highlander,  and  of  a  family  dis- 
tinguished for  valour,  before  and  since,  Qillespie  Qrumach*  (which,  from  an 
obliquity  in  his  eyes,  was  the  personal  distinction  ho  bore  in  the  Highlands, 
where  titles  of  rank  are  unknown)  was  suspected  of  being  a  better  man  in ' 
tho  cabinet  than  in  the  field.  He  and  his  tribe  were  particularly  obnoxious 
to  the  McDonalds  and  the  M*Leans,  two  numerous  septs,  who,  though  dis- 
united by  ancient  feuds,  agreed  in  an  intense  dislike  to  the  Campbells,  or, 
as  they  were  called,  tho  Children  of  Diarmid. 

For  some  time  the  assembled  Chiefs  remained  silent,  until  some  one 
should  open  the  business  of  the  meeting.  At  length,  one  of  tho  most 
powerful  of  them  commenced  the  diet  by  saying, — "We  have  been  sum- 
moned hither,  M'Aulay,  to  consult  of  weighty  matters  concerning  the  King's 
affairs,  and  those  of  tne  state ;  and  wo  crave  to  know  by  whom  they  are  to 
be  explained  to  us  ?" 

M'Aulay,  whose  strength  did  not  lie  in  oratory,  intimated  his  wish  that 
Lord  Menteith  should  open  the  business  of  the  council.  With  ^at  modes^, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  spirit,  that  young  lord  said,  "  he  wished  what  be 
was  about  to  propose  had  oome  from  some  person  of  better  known  and  more 
eetablished  character.    Since,  however,  it  lay  with  him  to  be  epokeaiuuii 
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lie  had  to  Btato  to  the  chicffl  assembled,  that  those  who  wished  to  throv  off 
the  base  voke  which  fanaticism  ha<l  endeavoured  to  wreath  round  their 
necks,  ha<i  not  a  moment  to  lose.  The  Covenanters,"  he  said,  **  after  having  ' 
twice  made  war  upon  their  sovereign,  and  having  extorted  from  him  every 
request,  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  which  thejr  thought  proper  to  demand 
—  after  their  Chiefs  had  been  loaded  with  dignities  and  favours  —  after 
having  publicly  declared,  when  his  Majosty,  after  a  gracious  visit  to  the  land 
of  his  nativity,  was  upon  his  return  to  England,  that  he  returned  a  contented 
king  from  a  contented  people, — after  all  this  and  without  even  the  pretext 
for  a  national  grievance,  the  same  men  have,  upon  dou))ts  and  suspicions. 
equally  dishonourable  to  the  King,  and  groundless  in  themselves,  detached 
a  strong  army  to  assist  his  rebels  in  England,  in  a  quarrel  with  which 
Scotlan<i  had  no  more  to  do  than  she  has  with  the  wars  in  Gennany.  It 
was  well,"  he  said,  "  that  the  eagerness  with  which  this  treasonable  purpose 
was  pursued,  had  blinded  the  junta  who  now  usuq)ed  the  government  of 
Scotlnnd  to  tlie  risk  which  they  were  about  to  incur.  The  army  which  they 
had  despatched  to  England  under  old  Lcven  comprehended  their  veteran 
soldiers,  the  strength  of  those  armies  which  had  been  levied  in  Scotland 
during  the  two  former  wars " 

Here  Captain  Dalgetty  endeavoured  to  rise,  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing how  many  veteran  oiTicers,  trained  in  the  German  wars,  were,  to  his 
certain  knowledge,  hi  the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Leven.  But  Allan  M*Aulay, 
holding  him  down  in  his  seat  with  one  hand,  pressed  the  fore-finger  of  the 
other  upon  his  own  lips,  and,  though  with  some  difficulty,  prevented  his 
Interference.  Captain  Dalgetty  looked  upon  him  with  a  very  scornful  and 
indignant  air,  by  which  the  other's  gravity  was  in  no  way  moved,  and  Lord 
Menteith  proceeded  without  farther  interruption. 

"The  moment,"  he  said,  "was  most  favourable  for  all  tme-hearted  and 
loyal  Scotsmen  to  show,  that  the  reproach  their  country  had  lately  under- 
gone arose  from  the  selfish  ambition  of  a  few  turbulent  and  seditious  men, 
joined  to  the  absurd  fanaticism  which,  disseminated  from  five  hundred 
pulpits,  had  spread  like  a  land-flood  over  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  lie 
nad  letters  from  the  Marquis  of  lluntly  in  the  north,  which  he  should  show 
to  the  Chiefs  separately.  That  nobleman,  equally  loyal  and  powerful,  was 
determined  to  exert  Lis  utmost  energy  in  the  common  cause,  and  tho 
powerful  Earl  of  Seaforth  was  prepared  to  join  tho  same  standard.  From 
the  Earl  of  Airly,  and  the  Ogilvies  iu  Angussbire,  ho  had  had  communica- 
tions equally  decided ;  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  these,  who,  with  tho 
Hays,  Leiths,  Burnets,  and  other  loyal  gentlemen,  would  soon  be  on  horse- 
back, would  form  a  body  far  more  than  sufficient  to  overawe  the  northern 
Covenanters,  who  had  already  experienced  their  valour  in  the  well-known 
rout  which  was  popularly  termed  the  Trot  of  Turiff.  South  of  Forth  and 
Tay,"  he  said,  "  tne  King  had  many  friends,  who,  oppressed  by  enforced 
oaths,  com  pulsatory  levies,  heavy  taxes,  unjustly  imposed  and  unequally 
levied,  by  tho  tyranny  of  the  Committee  of  Estates,  and  the  inquisitorial 
insolence  of  the  Presbyterian  divines,  waited  but  tlio  waving  of  the  royal 
banner  to  t^ike  up  arms.  Douglas,  Traquair,  Roxburgh,  Hume,  all  friendly 
to  the  royal  cause,  would  counterbalance,"  he  said,  "tho  Covenanting 
inferest  in  the  south ;  and  two  gentlemen,  of  name  and  quality,  here 
present,  from  the  north  of  Encrland,  would  answer  for  tho  zeal  of  (fumber- 
land,  Westmoreland,  and  Nortnumberland.  Against  so  many  gollantgen- 
tlemen  the  southern  Covenanters  could  but  arm  raw  levies;  tho  liVnig- 
omores  of  the  western  shires,  and  the  ploughmen  and  mechanics  of  the 
Low-country.  For  tho  West  Highlands,  he  knew  no  interest  which  the 
Covenanters  possessed  there,  except  that  of  one  individual,  as  well  known 
as  he  was  odious.  But  was  there  a  single  man,  who,  on  casting  his  eya 
round  this  hall,  and  recognizing  the  power,  the  gallantry,  and  the  dignity 
%{  tho  Chiefs  assembled,  could  entertain  a  moment's  doabt  of  their  suooeM 
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against  the  utmost  force  which  Gillespie  Grumach  could  collect  against 
them  ?  He  had  only  farther  to  add,  that  considerable  funds,  both  of  money 
and  ammunition,  had  been  provided  for  the  army," — (Ilere  Dalgetty  pricked 
up  his  ears)  —  "  that  officers  of  ability  and  experience  in  the  foreign  wars, 
one  of  whom  was  now  present,''  (the  Captain  drew  himself  up,  and  lookod 
round,)  *'had  engaged  to  train  such  levies  as  might  require  to  be  dis- 
ciplined ;  —  and  &at  a  numerous  body  of  auxiliary  forces  from  Ireland, 
having  been  detached  irom  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  from  Ulster,  had  success- 
fully accomplished  their  descent  upon  the  main  land,  and,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Clanranald's  people,  having  taken  and  fortified  the  Castle  of 
Mingarry,  in  spite  of  Arsyle's  attempts  to  intercept  them,  were  in  fuU 
march  to  this  place  of  rendezvous.  It  only  remained,"  he  said,  "  that  the 
noble  Chiefs  assembled,  laying  aside  every  lesser  consideration,  should 
unite,  heart  and  hand,  in  the  common  cause ;  send  the  fiery  cross  through 
their  clans,  in  order  to  collect  their  utmost  force,  and  form  their  junction 
with  such  celerity  as  to  leave  the  enemy  no  time,  either  for  preparation,  or 
recovery  from  the  panic  which  would  spread  at  the  first  sound  of  their 
pibroch.  He  himself,"  he  said,  "  though  neither  among  the  richest  nor  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  felt  that  he  had  to  support  the 
dignity  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  house^the  independence  of  an  ancient 
and  honourable  nation,  and  to  that  cause  he  was  determined  to  devote  both 
life  and  fortune.  If  those  who  were  more  powerful  were  equally  prompt, 
he  trusted  they  would  deserve  the  thanks  of  their  King,  and  the  gratitude 
of  posterity." 

Loud  applause  followed  this  speech  of  Lord  Menteith,  and  testified  the 
general  acquiescence  of  all  present  in  the  sentiments  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed ;  but  when  the  shout  had  died  away,  the  assembled  Chiefs  continued 
to  gaze  upon  each  other  as  if  something  yet  remained  to  be  settled.  After 
some  whispers  among  themselves,  an  aged  man,  whom  his  grey  hairs 
rendered  respectable,  although  he  was  not  of  the  highest  order  of  Chiefii, 
replied  to  what  had  been  said. 

"  Thane  of  Menteith,"  he  said,  **  you  have  well  spoken ;  nor  is  there  ono 
of  us  in  whose  bosom  the  same  sentiments  do  not  bum  like  fire.  But  it  is 
not  Btrcneth  alone  that  wins  the  fieh't ;  it  is  the  head  of  the  commander,  as 
well  as  the  arm  of  the  soldier,  that  brings  victory.  I  ask  of  you,  who  is 
to  raise  and  sustain  the  banner  under  which  we  are  invited  to  rise  and 
muster  ourselves  ?  Will  it  be  expected  that  we  should  risk  our  children, 
and  the  flower  of  our  kinsmen,  ere  we  know  to  whose  guidance  they  are  to 
be  intrusted  ?  This  were  leading  those  to  slaughter,  whom,  by  the  laws  of 
God  and  man,  it  is  our  duty  to  protect.  Where  is  the  royal  commission, 
under  which  the  lieges  are  to  be  convocatcd  in  arms  ?  Simple  and  rude  as 
we  may  be  deemed,  we  know  something  of  the  established  rules  of  war,  as 
well  as  of  the  laws  of  our  country ;  nor  will  we  arm  ourselves  against  the 
general  peace  of  Scotland,  unless  by  the  express  commands  of  the  King, 
and  under  a  leader  fit  to  command  such  men  as  are  here  assembled." 

'*  Where  would  you  find  such  a  leader,"  said  another  Chief,  starting  up, 
"  saving  the  representative  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  entitled  bv  birth  and 
hereditary  descent  to  lead  forth  the  array  of  every  clan  of  the  Highlands ; 
and  where  is  that  dignity  lodged,  save  in  the  house  of  Yich  Alister 
More  ?" 

**  I  acknowledge,"  said  another  Chief,  eagerly  interrupting  the  speaker, 
"the  truth  in  what  has  been  first  said,  but  not  the  inference.  If  Vich 
Alister  More  desires  to  be  held  representative  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  let 
him  first  show  his  blood  is  redder  than  mine." 

*'  That  is  soon  tried,"  said  Vich  Alister  More,  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
basket  hilt  of  his  claymore.    Lord  Menteith  threw  himself  between  them, 
entreating  and  imploring  each  to  remember  that  the  \ii\ftT«eX&  ^^  ^^^'OasA^ 
the  liberty  of  their  country,  and  the  coubq  ol  ^<^vt  ¥hAXi^  Q>aj^^  V^  '^ 
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superior  in  their  eyes  to  any  personal  dispat^s  respecting  descent,  rank. 
and  precedence.  Several  of  the  Highland  Chiefs,  who  had  no  desire  to 
admit  the  claims  of  either  chieftain,  interfered  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
nunc  with  more  cuiphanis  than  the  celebrated  Evan  Dhu. 

'*  I  have  come  from  my  lakes,"  he  said,  "  as  a  stream  descends  from  the 
hill8,  not  to  turn  again,  but  to  accomplish  my  course.  It  is  not  by  looking 
back  to  our  own  pretensions  that  we  shall  serve  Scotland  or  King  Charles. 
My  voice  shall  bo  for  that  general  whom  the  King  shall  name,  who  will 
doubtless  possess  those  qualities  which  are  necessary  to  command  men  like 
us.  High-born  he  must  be,  or  wo  shall  lose  our  rank  in  obeying  him  — 
wise  and  skilful,  or  we  shall  endanger  the  safety  of  our  people  —  bravest 
among  the  brave,  or  we  shall  peril  our  own  honour  —  temperate,  firm,  and 
manly,  to  keep  us  united.  Such  is  the  man  that  must  command  us.  Are 
you  prepared,  Thane  of  Menteith,  to  say  where  such  a  general  is  to  be 
found  V 

**  There  is  but  one,"  said  Allan  M*Aulay ;  "  and  here,"  he  said,  laying 
his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  Anderson,  who  stood  behind  Lord  Menteith, 
"  here  he  stands !" 

The  general  surprise  of  the  meeting  was  expressed  by  an  impatient 
murmur ;  when  Anderson,  throwing  back  the  cloak  in  which  his  face  was 
muffled,  and  stepping  forward,  spoke  thus : — "J  did  not  long  intend  to  be 
a  silent  spectator  of  this  interesting  scene,  although  my  hasty  friend  has 
obligod  mc  to  disclose  myself  somewhat  sooner  than  was  my  intention. 
"Whether  I  dos»^rvo  the  honour  reposed  in  me  by  this  ])archmcnt,  will  best 
app(.'ar  from  what  I  shall  be  able  to  do  for  the  King's  service.  It  is  a  com- 
mission, under  the  great  seal,  to  James  Graham,  Earl  of  Montrose,  to  com- 
mand those  forces  which  are  to  be  assembled  for  the  service  of  his  Majesty 
in  this  kingdom." 

A  loud  shout  of  approbation  burst  from  the  assembly.  There  was,  in 
fact,  no  other  person  to  whom,  in  point  of  rank,  these  proud  mountainccni 
would  have  been  disposed  to  submit.  His  inveterate  and  hereditary  hos- 
tility to  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  insured  his  engaging  in  the  war  with  suffi- 
cient energy,  while  his  well-known  military  talents,  and  his  tried  valour, 
afforded  every  hope  of  his  bringing  it  to  a  favourable  issue. 


Cl)a]ihr  tilt  £iglit|j* 


Our  plot  ii  u  godd  a  p1<tt  m  evrr  wbs  laid ;  oar  fHendi  titie  and  constant :  a  good 
plot,  guod  fhemla,  and  fall  of  expefitatioo :  an  ezoellmt  plot,  rtrj  good  frifndi. 

ILuntT  IT.  I\irt  Z 

No  sooner  had  the  general  acclamation  of  joyful  surprise  subsided,  than 
silence  was  eagerly  demanded  for  reading  the  royal  commission ;  and  the 
bonnets,  which  hitherto  each  Chief  had  worn,  probably  because  unwilline 
to  ]>e  the  fiT^t  to  uncover,  were  now  at  once  vailed  in  honour  of  the  toj3. 
warrant.  It  was  couched  in  the  most  full  and  ample  tomui,  authorising 
the  Earl  of  Montrose  to  assemble  the  subjects  in  arms,  for  the  puttine  down 
the  present  rebellion,  which  divers  traitors  and  seditious  persons  haa  levied 
against  the  King,  to  the  manifest  forfaulture,  as  it  stated,  of  their  allegiance, 
and  to  the  breach  of  the  pacification  between  the  two  kingdoms.  It  en* 
ioined  all  subordinate  authorities  to  bo  obedient  and  assisting  to  Montrow 
m  his  cntorprise ;  gave  him  the  power  of  making  ordinances  and  proclamft* 
tious,  ])unishiug  misdemeanours,  pardoning  orimlnalu,  placing  and  dLi- 
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placing  i^Yemoifl  and  commanders.  In  fine,  it  was  as  larj^e  and  fall  a 
commission  as  any  with  which  a  prince  could  intrust  a  subject.  As  soon 
as  it  was  finished,  a  shout  burst  from  the  assembled  Chiefs,  iti  testimony  of 
their  ready  submission  to  the  will  of  their  sovereign.  Not  contented  with 
generally  thanking  them  for  a  reception  so  favourable,  Montrose  hastened 
to  address  himself  to  individuals.  The  most  important  Chiefs  had  already 
been  long  personally  known  to  him,  but  even  to  those  of  inferior  conse- 
quence he  now  introduced  himself,  and  by  the  acquaintance  he  displayed 
with  their  peculiar  designations,  and  the  circumstances  and  history  of 
their  clans,  lie  showed  how  lohg  he  must  have  studied  the  character  of  tho 
mountaineers,  and  prepared  himself  for  such  a  situation  as  he  now  held. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  these  acts  of  courtesy,  his  graceful  manner, 
expressive  features,  and  dignity  of  deportment,  made  a  singular  contrast 
with  the  coarseness  and  meanness  of  his  dress.  Montrose  possessed  that 
sort  of  form  and  face,  in  which  tho  beholder,  at  the  first  glance,  sees 
nothing  extraordinary,  but  of  which  the  interest  becomes  more  impressive 
the  longer  we  gaze  upon  them.  Uis  stature  was  very- little  aliove  tho 
middle  size,  but  in  person  he  was  uncommonly  well-built,  and  capable 
both  of  exerting  ^eat  force,  and  enduring  much  fatigue.  In  fact,  ho 
enjoyed  a  constitution  of  iron,  without  which  he  could  not  have  sustained 
the  trials  of  his  extraordinary  campaigns,  through  all  of  which  he  sul>- 
jected  himself  to  the  hardships  of  the  meanest  soldier.  He  was  perfect  in 
all  exercises,  whether  peaceful  or  martial,  and  possessed,  of  course,  that 
graceful  ease  of  deportment  proper  to  those  to  whom  habit  has  rendered 
all  postures  easy. 

ilis  lon^  brown  hair,  according  to  the  custom  of  men  of  quality  among 
tho  Rovalists,  was  parted  on  the  ton  of  his  head,  and  trained  to  hang  down 
on  each  side  in  curled  locks,  one  or  which,  descending  two  or  three  inches 
lower  than  the  others,  intimated  Montrose's  compliance  with  that  fashion 
against  which  it  pleased  Mr.  Prynne,  tho  puritan,  to  write  a  treatise,  enti- 
tled, "  Tho  Unlovelincss  of  Love-locks."  The  features  which  these  tresses 
enclosed  were  of  that  kind  which  derive  their  interest  from  the  character 
of  tho  man,  rather  than  fronvthe  regularity  of  their  form.  But  a  high  nose, 
a  full,  decided,  well-opened,  quick  grey  eye,  and  a  sanguine  complexion, 
made  amends  for  some  coarseness  and  irregularity  in  the  subordinate  parts 
of  the  face ;  so  that,  altogether,  Montrose  might  bo  termed  rather  a  hand- 
some, than  a  hard-featured  man.  But  those  who  saw  him  when  his  soul 
looked  through  thoso  eyes  with  all  the  energy  and  fire  of  genius  —  thoso 
who  hoard  him  speak  with  the  authority  of  talent,  and  tho  eloquence  of 
^  nature,  were  impressed  with  an  opinion  even  of  his  external  form,  more 
*  enthusiastically  favourable  than  the  portraits  which  still  survive  would 
entitle  us  to  ascribe  to  it.  Such,  at  least,  was  tho  impression  ho  made  upon 
the  assembled  Chiefs  of  the  mountaineers,  over  whom,  as  upon  all  persons 
in  their  state  of  society,  personal  appearance  has  no  small  influence. 

In  the  discussions  which  followed  his  discovering  himself,  Montrose 
explained  tho  various  risks  which  ho  had  run  in  his  present  undertaking. 
His  first  attempt  had  been  to  assemble  a  body  of  loyalists  in  tho  north  of 
England,  who,  in  obedience  to  tho  orders  of  tho  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  ha 
expected  would  have  marched  into  Scotland ;  but  the  disinclination  of  the 
English  to  cross  the  Border,  and  tho  delaj  of  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  who  was 
to  have  landed  in  the  Solway  Firth  with  his  Irish  army,  prevented  hu 
executing  this  design.  Other  plans  having  in  like  manner  fkiied,  he  stated 
that  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  assuming  a  dissaise  to  rendflr 
his  passage  secure  through  the  Lowlands,  in  which  he  had  been  ^—"^ 
assisted  by  his  kinsman  of  Mcnteith.  By  what  meana  Allan  7 
come  to  know  him  he  could  not  protend  to  explain.  Those  who ! 
prophetic  pretensions,  smiled  mystorioukly ;  but  ba  " 
\»)L.  rv.— 17  ir2 
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that  tho  "  Earl  of  Montroso  need  not  be  surprised  if  he  waa  known  to 
thousands,  of  whom  he  himself  could  retain  no  memory." 

**  By  the  honour  of  a  cavalier,"  said  Captain  Dalgetty,  finding  at  length  an 
op])ortunity  to  tlirus-t  in  his  word,  **  I  am  proud  and  happy  in  haTing  an 
opportunity  of  drawing  a  sword  under  your  lordship's  command;  and!  do 
forjjive  all  f;rudgc,  nuilccontent,  and  malice  of  my  hearty  to  Mr.  Allan 
M*Aulay,  for  having  thrust  mo  down  to  the  lowest  scat  of  the  board  ycs- 
troon.  Certcs,  he  hath  this  day  spoken  so  like  a  man  having  full  command 
of  his  senses,  that  I  had  resolved  in  my  secret  purpose  that  he  was  no  way 
entitled  to  claim  the  privilege  of  insanity.  But  since  I  was  only  postponed 
to  a  noble  earl,  my  future  commander-in-chief,  I  do,  before  you  all,  recognise 
the  justice  of  the  preference,  and  heartily  salute  Allan  as  one  who  b  to  be 
his  bon-camarculo.^' 

Having  made  this  speech,  which  was  little  understood  or  attended  to, 
without  putting  off  his  military  glove,  he  seized  on  Allan's  hand,  and  began 
to  shako  it  with  violence,  which  Allan,  with  a  gripe  like  a  smith's  vice, 
returned  with  such  force,  as  to  drive  the  iron  splents  of  tho  gauntlet  into 
the  hand  of  the  wearer. 

Captain  Dalgotty  might  have  construed  tliis  into  a  new  affront,  had  not 
his  attention,  as  ho  stood  blowing  and  shaking  the  injured  member,  been 
suddenly  called  by  Montrose  himself. 

"Hear  this  news,"  he  said,  "Captain  Dalgettv — I  should  say  Major 
Dalgotty,  —  the  Irish  who  are  to  profit  by  your  military  experience,  ore  now 
within  a  few  leajjues  of  us." 

"  Our  deer-stalkers,"  said  Angus  M' Aulay,  "  who  were  abroad  to  bring  in 
venison  for  this  honourable  party,  have  heard  of  a  band  of  straneers, 
speaking  neither  Saxon  nor  pure  Gaelic,  and  with  difficulty  making  them- 
selves understood  by  the  peo])le  of  the  country,  who  are  marching  tnis  way 
in  arms,  under  the  loading,  it  is  said,  of  Alostcr  M'Donold,  who  is  com- 
monly called  Young  Coikiito." 

**lhesc  must  be  our  men,"  said  Montrose ;  "we  must  hasten  to  send 
messengers  forward,  lK)th  to  act  as  guides  and  to  relieve  their  wants." 

"The  last,"  said  Angus  M*Aulay,  "will  b<J  no  easy  matter;  for  I  am 
informed,  that,  excepting  muskets,  and  a  very  little  ammunition,  they  want 
every  thing  that  soldiers  should  have ;  and  they  are  particularly  deficient 
in  money,  in  shoes,  and  in  raiment." 

"  There  is  at  least  no  use  in  saying  so,"  said  Montrose,  "  in  so  loud  a  tono. 
The  puritan  weavers  of  Glasgow  shall  provide  them  with  plenty  of  broad- 
cloth, when  we  make  a  descent  from  the  Highlands ;  and  if  the  ministers 
could  formerly  preach  the  old  women  of  the  Scottish  boroughs  out  of  their 
webs  of  napery,  to  make  tents  to  tho  fellows  on  Dunse  Law,*  I  will  try 
whether  I  have  not  a  little  interest  both  to  make  these  godly  dames  renew 
their  patriotic  gif\,  and  the  prick-eared  knaves  their  husbands,  open  their 
purses." 

"  And  respectinfj  arms,"  said  Captain  Dalgotty,  "  if  your  lordship  will 
permit  an  old  cavalier  to  speak  his  mind,  so  that  the  one  third  have  muskets, 
my  darling  weapon  would  be  the  pike  for  the  remainder,  whether  for  resisting 
a  charge  of  horse,  or  for  breaking  the  infantry.  A  common  smith  will 
make  a  hundred  pike-heads  in  a  day ;  here  is  plenty  of  wood  for  shafts ; 
and  I  will  uphold,  that,  according  to  tho  best  usages  of  war,  a  strong  bat- 
talion of  pikes,  drawn  up  in  the  fashion  of  the  Lion  of  the  North,  the 
immortal  Gustavus,  would  beat  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  of  which  I  used 
to  read  in  the  Mareschal  College,  when  I  studied  in  the  ancient  town  of 
Bon-accord ;  and  farther,  I  will  venture  to  predicate^—" 

The  Captain's  lecture  upon  tactics  was  here  suddenly  interrupted  by 

•  The  Cofemnten  racunped  on  Dome  Law,  daring  the  tniablii  of  MM. 
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Allan  M'Anlay,  Wno  said,  hastily,  **  Room  for  an  nnexpecfced  and  nnwelcome 
guest  l" 

At  the  same  moment,  the  door  of  the  hall  opened,  and  a  grey-haired  man, 
of  a  veiy  stately  appearance,  presented  himself  to  the  assembly.  There 
was  much  dignify,  and  even  authority,  in  his  manner.  His  stature  was 
above  the  common  size,  and  his  looks  such  as  were  used  to  command.  He 
cast  a  severe,  and  almost  stern  glance  upon  the  assembly  of  Chiefs.  Those 
of  the  hieher  rank  among  them  returned  it  with  scornful  indifference ;  but 
some  of  Uie  western  gentlemen  of  inferior  power,  looked  as  if  they  wished 
themselves  elsewhere. 

'*  To  which  of  this  assembly,"  said  the  stranger,  **  am  I  to  address  myself 
as  leader  ?  or  have  you  not  fixed  upon  the  person  who  is  to  hold  an  office  at 
least  as  perilous  as  it  is  honourable  ?" 

'*  Address  yourself  to  me.  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,"  said  Montrose,  stepping 
forward. 

'*  To  you  I"  said  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  with  some  scorn. 

"  Yes, — to  me,"  repeated  Montrose, — "to  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  if  you 
have  forgotten  him." 

"  I  should  now,  at  least,"  said  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  **  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  recognizing  him  in  the  disguise  of  a  groom. — And  yet  I  might 
have  guessed  that  no  evil  influence  inferior  to  your  lordship's,  distinguished 
as  one  who  troubles  Israel,  could  have  collected  together  this  rash  assembly 
of  misguided  persons." 

"  I  will  answer  unto  you,"  said  Montrose,  "  in  the  manner  of  your  own 
Puritans.  I  have  not  troubled  Israol,  but  thou  and  thy  father's  house. — 
But  lot  us  leave  an  altercation,  which  is  of  little  consequence  but  to  our- 
selves, and  hear  the  tidings  you  have  brought  from  your  Chief  of  Argyle ; 
for  I  must  conclude  that  it  is  in  his  name  that  you  have  come  to  this  meet- 
ing." 

**  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,"  said  Sir  Duncan  Camp- 
bell, —  **  in  the  name  of  the  Scottish  Convention  of  Estates,  that  I  demand 
to  know  the  meaning  of  this  singular  convocation.  If  it  is  designed  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  country,  it  were  but  acting  like  neighbours  and 
men  of  honour,  to  give  us  some  intimation  to  stand  upon  our  guard." 

"It  is  a  singular,  and  new  state  of  affairs  in  ScoUand,"  said  Montrose, 
turning  from  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  to  the  assembly,  "  when  Scottish  men 
of  rank  and  family  cannot  meet  in  the  house  of  a  common  friend  without 
an  inquisitorial  visit  and  demand,  on  the  part  of  our  rulers,  to  know  the 
subject  of  our  conference.  Methinks  our  ancestors  were  accustomed  to  hold 
Highland  huntings,  or  other  purposes  of  meeting,  without  asking  the  leave 
either  of  the  great  M*Callum  More  himself,  or  any  of  his  emissaries  or 
dependents." 

"  The  times  have  been  such  in  Scotland,"  answered  one  of  the  western 
Chiefs,  "  and  such  they  will  again  bo,  when  the  intruders  on  our  ancient 
possessions  are  again  reduced  to  be  Lairds  of  Lochow,  instead  of  overspread- 
ing us  like  a  band  of  devouring  locusts." 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  then,"  said  Sir  Duncan,  "  that  it  is  against  my 
name  alone  that  these  preparations  are  directed  ?  or  are  the  race  or  Diarmid 
only  to  be  sufferers  in  common  with  the  whole  of  the  peaceful  and  orderly 
inhabitants  of  Scotland?" 

'*  I  would  ask,"  said  a  wild-looking  Chief,  starting  hastily  up,  "  one  ques- 
tion of  the  Knight  of  Ardenvohr,  ere  ho  nroceeds  farther  in  his  daring  cate- 
chism. —  Has  he  brought  more  than  one  life  to  this  castle,  that  he  ventures 
to  intrude  among  us  for  the  purposes  of  insult?" 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Montrose,  **  let  me  implore  your  patience ;  a  messen- 
ger who  comes  among  us  for  the  purpose  of  embassy,  is  entitled  to  freedom 
of  speech,  and  a  safe  conduct.     And  since  Sir  Duncan  Oobm^W^  \2&  ^i^ 
pressing,  I  care  not  if  I  inform  him,  for  hvs  ga\daiiO&,  \^^^\i<c^  \^  m  ^"c^ 
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Bcmbl}'  of  tho  King's  loyal  Bubjccts,  convoked  by  me,  in  his  Majesty's  namt 
and  authority,  and  as  empowered  by  his  Majesty's  royal  commission." 

*•  Wo  are  to  have,  then,  I  presume,*'  said  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  "  a  civil 
war  in  all  its  forms  ?  I  have  been  too  long  a  soldier  to  view  its  approach 
with  anxiety;  but  it  would  have  been  for  my  Lord  of  Montrose's  Donour, 
if,  in  this  matter,  he  had  consulted  his  own  ambition  less,  and  the  peace  of 
the  country  more." 

"Those  consulted  their  own  ambition  and  self-interest,  Sir  Duncan," 
answered  Montrose,  "  who  brought  tho  country  to  the  pass  in  which  it  now 
stands,  and  rendered  necessary  the  sharp  remedies  which  wo  are  now  re- 
luctantly obliged  to  use." 

*'  And  what  rank  among  these  self-seekers,"  said  Sir  Duncan  Campbell, 
'•  shall  we  assign  to  a  noble  Earl,  so  violently  attached  to  the  Covenant, 
that  ho  was  the  first,  in  1G39,  to  cross  tlio  Tyne,  wading  middle  deep,  at  tho 
head  of  his  regiment,  to  charge  the  royal  forces?  It  was  tho  same,  1  think, 
who  imposed  tlie  Covenant  upon  the  burgesses  and  colleges  of  Aberdeen,  at 
the  point  of  sword  and  pike. 

**I  understand  your  sneer,  Sir  Duncan,"  said  Montrose,  temperately; 
"  and  I  can  only  aad,  that  if  sincere  repentance  can  make  amends  for  youth- 
ful error,  and  for  yielding  to  the  artful  representation  of  ambitious  hyjK)- 
crites,  1  shall  be  pardoned  for  tho  crimes  with  which  you  taunt  me.  I  will 
at  least  endeavour  to  deserve  forgiveness,  for  I  am  here,  with  my  sword  in 
my  hand,  willing  to  spend  the  best  blood  of  my  body  to  make  amends  for 
my  error ;  and  mortal  man  can  do  no  more." 

**  Well,  my  lord,"  said  Sir  Duncan,  **  I  shall  be  sorry  to  carry  back  this 
langua^  to  tho  Marquis  of  Argyle.  I  had  it  in  farther  charge  from  the 
Marquis,  that,  to  prevent  tho  bloody  feuds  which  must  necessarily  follow  a 
Ilighland  war,  his  lordship  vrill  bo  contented  if  terms  of  truce  could  be 
arranged  to  the  north  of  the  Highland  line,  as  there  is  ground  enough  in 
Scotland  to  fight  upon,  without  neighbours  destroying  each  others'  families 
and  inheritances." 

*'  It  is  a  peaceful  proposal,"  said  Montrose,  smiling,  **  such  as  it  should 
be,  coming  from  ono  whose  personal  actions  have  always  been  more  peace- 
ful than  his  measures.  Yet,  if  the  terms  of  such  a  truce  could  bo  equally 
fixed,  and  if  we  can  obtain  security, — for  that^  Sir  Duncan,  is  indispensable, 
—  that  your  Marquis  will  observe  these  terms  with  strict  fidelity,  I,  for  my 
part,  should  be  content  to  leave  peace  behind  us,  since  we  must  needs  carry 
war  before  us.  But,  Sir  Duncan,  you  are  too  old  and  experienced  a  soldier 
for  us  to  permit  you  to  remain  in  our  leaguer,  and  witness  our  proceedings : 
we  shall,  therefore,  when  you  have  reSeshed  yourself,  recommend  youp 
speedy  return  to  Inverary,  and  we  shall  send  with  you  a  gentleman  on  our 
part  to  adjust  the  terms  of  the  Ilighland  armistice,  in  case  the  Marquia 
shall  be  found  serious  in  proposing  such  a  measure."  Sir  Duncan  Camp- 
bell assented  by  a  bow. 

*'  My  Lord  of  Menteith,"  continued  Montrose,  "  will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  attend  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Ardenvohr,  while  we  determine  who 
shall  return  with  him  to  his  Chief?  M'Aulay  will  permit  us  to  request  that 
he  be  entertained  with  suitable  hospitality." 

"  I  will  give  orders  for  that,"  said  Allan  M'Aulay,  rising  and  coming 
for^vard.  **  I  love  Sir  Duncan  Campbell ;  we  have  been  joint  sufferers  in 
former  days,  and  I  do  not  forget  it  now." 

"  ^ly  Lord  of  Menteith,"  said  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  "I  am  grieved  to 
see  you,  at  your  early  age,  engaged  in  such  desperate  and  rebellious 


courses." 


''I  am  young,"  answered  Menteith,  "yet  old  enough  to  disiingnish 
between  right  and  wrong,  between  loyalty  and  rebellion ;  and  the  sooner  ft 
good  course  is  begun,  the  longer  and  tho  better  have  I  a  chanoe  of  running 
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"  And  yon,  too,  my  friend,  Allan  M'Aulay,''  siud  Sir  Duncan,  taking  hik 
hand,  '*  must  we  also  call  each  other  enemies,  that  have  been  so  often  lulied 
aeainst  a  common  foe?''  Then  turning  round  to  the  meeting,  he  said, 
'*  Farewell,  gentlemen ;  there  are  so  many  of  you  to  whom  I  wish  well,  that 
Your  rejection  of  all  terms  of  mediation  gives  me  deep  affliction.  May 
Heaven,"  ho  said,  looking  upwards,  ''judge  between  our  motives,  and  those 
of  the  movers  of  this  civil  commotion  V 

^'  Amen,"  said  Montrose ;  "  to  that  tribunal  we  all  submit  u%" 

Sir  Duncan  Campbell  left  the  hall,  accompanied  by  Allan  M'Aulay  and 
Lord  Montcith.  *'  There  goes  a  true-bred  Campbell,''  said  Montrose,  as  the 
envoy  departed,  "  for  they  are  ever  fair  and  false." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,"  said  Evan  Dhu ;  "  hereditary  enemy  as  I  am  to 
their  name,  I  have  ever  found  the  Knight  of  Ardenvohr  brave  In  war,  honest 
in  peace,  and  true  in  council." 

*'  Of  his  own  disposition,"  said  Montrose,  "  such  he  is  undoubtedly ;  but 
he  now  acts  as  the  organ  or  mouth-piece  of  his  Chief,  the  Marquis,  the 
falsest  man  that  ever  drew  breath.  And,  M'Aulay,"  he  continued  in  a 
whisper  to  his  host,  "  lest  ho  should  make  some  impression  upon  the  inex- 
perience of  Monteith,  or  the  singular  disposition  oi  your  brotner,  you  had 
better  send  music  "into  their  chamber,  to  prevent  his  inveigling  them  into 
any  private  conference." 

"  The  devil  a  musician  have  I,"  answered  M'Aulay,  **  excepting  the  piper, 
who  has  nearly  broke  his  wind  by  an  ambitious  contention  for  superioritr 
with  three  of  his  own  craft ;  but  I  can  send  Annot  Lylo  and  her  harp." 
And  he  left  the  apartment  to  give  orders  accordingly. 

Meanwhile  a  warm  discussion  took  place,  who  should  undertake  the 

Serilous  task  of  returning  with  Sir  Duncan  to  Inverary.  To  the  higher 
ignitaries,  accustomed  to  consider  themselves  upon  an  equality  even  with 
M'Callum  More,  this  was  an  office  not  to  be  proposed ;  unto  others  who 
could  not  plead  the  some  excuse,  it  was  altogether  unacceptable.  One  would 
have  thought  Inverary  had  been  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  the 
inferior  chiefs  showed  such  reluctance  to  approach  it.  After  a  considerable 
hesitation,  the  plain  reason  was  at  length  spoken  out,  namely,  that  what- 
ever Highlander  should  undertake  an  office  so  dbtasteful  to  M'Callum  More, 
he  would  /bo  sure  to  treasure  the  oiTence  in  his  remembrance,  and  ono  day 
or  other  to  make  him  bitterly  repent  of  it. 

In  this  dilemma,  JNIontrosc,  who  considered  the  proposed  armistice  as  a 
mere  stratagem  on  the  part  of  Argyle,  although  he  had  not  ventured  bluntly 
to  reject  it  in  presence  of  those  whom  it  concerned  so  nearly,  resolved  to 
impose  the  danger  and  dignity  upon  Captain  Dalgetty,  who  had  neither 
clan  nor  estate  m  the  Highlands  upon  which  the  wrath  of  Argyle  could 
wreak  itself. 

"  But  I  have  a  neck  though,"  said  Dalgetty,  bluntly ;  **  and  what  if  he 
chooses  to  avenge  himself  upon  that?  ihave  known  a  case  where  an 
honourable  ambassador  has  been  hanged  as  a  spv  before  now.  Neither  did 
the  Romans  use  ambassadors  much  more  mercifully  at  the  siege  of  Capua, 
although  I  read  that  they  only  cut  off  their  hands  and  noses,  put  out  their 
eyes,  and  suffered  them  to  depart  in  peace." 

"  By  my  honour.  Captain  Dalgetty,"  said  Montrose,  "  should  the  Marquis, 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  war,  dare  to  practise  any  atrocity  against  you,  voa 
may  depend  upon  my  taking  such  signal  vengeance  that  all  Scotland  shall 
ring  of  it." 

•*  That  will  do  but  little  for  Dalgetty,"  returned  the  Captain ;  "  but  cor 
ragio  I  as  the  Spaniard  says.     With  the  Land  of  Promise  full  in  view,  the 
Moor  of  Drumtnwackct,  mea  paupera  regnal  as  we  said  at  Mareschal  Col- 
lege, I  will  not  refuse  your  Excellency's  commission,  being  conscious  it 
becomes  a  cavalier  of  honour  to  obey  his  commander's  ord^r^^  vok  ^^^&s&a^s^ 
both  of  gibbet  and  sword." 
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**  Gallantly  resolved/'  said  Montrose ;  "  and  if  you  T?ill  como  apart  with 
me,  I  will  furnish  yoxi  with  the  conditions  to  be  laid  before  M'Callum  More, 
upon  which  we  are  willinjiij  to  grant  him  a  truce  for  his  Highland  dominions." 

With  th^so  we  need  not  trouble  our  readers.  They  were  of  an  evasive 
nature,  calculated  to  meet  a  proposal  which  Montrose  considered  to  have 
been  made  only  for  the  purpose  ot  gaining  time.  When  ho  had  nut  Cap- 
tain Dalgetty  in  complete  possession  of  his  instructions,  and  when  that 
worthy,  making  his  military  obeisance,  was  near  the  door  of  his  apart- 
ment, Montrose  made  him  a  sign  to  return. 

'•  I  presume,"  said  he,  "  I  need  not  remind  an  officer  who  has  served 
under  the  great  Gustavus,  that  a  little  more  is  required  of  a  person  sent 
with  a  flag  of  truce  than  mere  discharge  of  his  instructions,  and  that  his 
general  will  expect  from  him  on  his  return,  some  account  of  the  state  of 
the  enemy's  affairs,  as  far  as  they  come  under  his  observation.  In  short. 
Captain  Dalgetty,  you  must  be  nnpeii  clair-vof/ant,** 

**  Ah  ha !  your  Excellency,"  said  the  Captnin,  twisting  his  hard  features 
into  an  inimitable  expression  of  cunning  and  intelligence,  **  if  they  do  not 
put  my  head  in  a  poke,  which  I  have  known  practised  upon  honourable 
Boldados  who  have  been  suspected  to  come  upon   such  errands  as  the 

E resent,  your  Excellency  may  rely  on  a  preceeso  narration  of  whatever 
►ugald  l5algettv  shall  hear  or  see,  were  it  even  how  many  turns  of  tune 
there  are  in  ]Nf  Galium  More's  pibroch,  or  how  many  checks  in  the  sett  of 
his  plaid  and  trews." 

"Enough,"  answered  Montrose;  "farewell.  Captain  Dalgetty:  and  as 
they  say  that  a  lady's  mind  is  always  expressed  in  her  postcript,  so  I 
would  have  you  think  that  the  most  important  part  of  your  commission 
lies  in  what  I  have  last  said  to  you." 

Dalgetty  once  more  grinned  intelligence,  and  withdrew  to  victual  his 
charger  and  himself,  for  the  fatigues  of  his  approaching  mission. 

At  the  door  of  the  stable, — for  Gustavus  always  claimed  his  first  care, — 
he  met  Angus  M*Aulay  and  Sir  Miles  Musgi-ave,  who  had  been  looking  at 
his  horse;  and,  after  praising  his  points  and  carriage,  both  united  in 
strongly  dissuading  the  Captain  from  taking  an  animal  of  such  value  with 
him,  upon  his  present  very  fatiguing  journey. 

Angus  painted  in  the  most  alarming  colours  tho  roads,  or  rather  wild 
tracks,  by  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  travel  into  Argyleshire, 
and  the  wretched  huts  or  bothies  where  he  would  bo  condemned  to  pass  tho 
night,  and  where  no  forage  could  bo  procured  for  his  horse,  unless  he  could 
eat  the  stumps  of  old  heather.  In  short,  he  pronounced  it  absolutely  im- 
possible, that,  after  undertaking  such  a  pilgrimage,  tho  animal  could  be  in 
any  case  for  military  service.  The  Englishman  strongly  confirmed  all  that 
Angus  had  said,  and  gave  liimsclf,  body  and  soul,  to  tho  devil,  if  ho  thought 
it  wiis  not  an  act  little  short  of  absolute  murder  to  carry  a  horse  worth  a 
farthing  into  such  a  waste  and  inhospitable  desert.  Captain  Dalgetty  for 
an  instant  looked  steadily,  first  at  one  of  tho  gentlemen  and  next  at  the 
other,  and  then  asked  them,  as  if  in  a  state  of  indecision,  what  they  would 
advise  him  to  do  with  Gustavus  under  such  circumstances. 

**  By  the  hand  of  my  father,  my  dear  friend,"  answered  M'Aulay,  "  if 
you  leave  the  bCast  in  my  keeping,  you  may  rely  on  his  being  fed  and 
sorted  according  to  his  worth  and  quality,  and  that  upon  your  happy 
return,  you  will  find  him  as  sleek  as  an  onion  boiled  in  butter.'' 

**  Or,"  said  Sir  Miles  Musgrave,  *'  if  this  worthy  cavalier  chooses  to  part 
with  his  charger  for  a  reasonable  sum,  I  have  some  part  of  the  silver  can- 
dlesticks still  dancing  the  heys  in  my  purse,  which  I  shall  be  Tery  willing 
to  transfer  to  his." 

**  In  brief,  mine  honourable  friends,"  said  Captain  Dalgetty,  again  eyeing 

them  both  with  an  air  of  comio  penetration,  "  I  find  it  would  not  be  alto- 

^ther  uDaccoptabh  to  cither  or  you,  to  have  somfi  token  to  remember  tha 
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old  soldier  by,  in  case  it  shall  please  M'Callum  More  to  hang  him  up  at  the 
gate  of  his  own  castle.  And  doubtless  it  would  be  no  smalT  satisfaction  to 
me,  ia  such  an  event,  that  a  noble  and  loyal  cavalier  like  Sir  Miles  Mus- 
grave,  or  a  worth/  and  hospitable  chieuain  like  our  excellent  landlord, 
should  act  as  my  executor." 

Both  hastened  to  protest  that  they  had  no  such  object»^nd  insisted  again 
upon  the  impassable  character  of  the  Highland  paths.  Angus  M'Aulay 
mumbled  over  a  number  of  hard  Gaelic  names,  descriptive  of  the  difiScult 
passes,  precipices,  corrics,  and  heals,  through  which  he  said  the  road  lay 
to  Inverary,  when  old  Donald,  who  had  now  entered,  sanctioned  his 
roaster's  account  of 'these  difficulties,  by  holding  up  his  hands,  and  ele- 
vating his  eyes,  and  shaking  his  head,  at  every  guttural  which  M'Aulay 
pronounced.    But  all  this  did  not  move  the  inflexible  Captain. 

**  M^  worthy  friends,''  said  he,  "  Gustavus  is  not  new  to  the  dangers  of 
travelling,  and  the  mountains  of  Bohemia ;  and  (no  disparagjement  to  the 
beals  and  corries  Mr.  Angus  is  pleased  to  mention,  and  of  which  Sir  Miles, 
who  never  saw  tftiem,  confirms  tne  horrors,)  these  mountains  may  compete 
with  the  vilest  roads  in  Europe.  In  fact,  my  horse  hath  a  most  excellent 
and  social  quality ;  for  although  he  cannot  pledge  in  my  cup,  yet  we  share 
our  loaf  between  us,  and  it  will  be  hard  if  he  suffers  famine  where  cakes 
or  bannocks  are  to  be  found.  And,  to  cut  this  matter  short,  I  beseech 
you,  my  good  friends,  to  observe  the  state  of  Sir  Duncan  Campbeirs  pal- 
my, which  stands  in  that  stall  before  us,  fat  and  fair ;  and,  in  return  for 
your  anxiety  on  my  account,  I  give  you  my  honest  asseveration,  that  while 
we  travel  the  same  road,  both  that  palfrey  and  his  rider  shall  lack  for  food 
before  either  Gustavus  or  I." 

Having  said  ^is,  he  filled  a  large  measure  with  com,  and  walked  up 
with  it  to  his  chargef,  who,  by  his  low  whinnying  neigh,  his  pricked  ears, 
and  his  pawine,  showed  how  close  the  alliance  was  betwixt  nim  and  his 
rider.  Nor  did  he  taste  his  com  until  he  had  returned  his  master's 
caresses,  by  licking  his  hands  and  face.  After  this  interchange  of  greeting, 
the  steed  bezan  to  his  provender  with  an  eager  despatch,  which  showed 
old  military  habits ;  and  the  master,  afler  lookmg  on  the  animal  with  great 
complacency  for  about  five  minutes,  said,  —  "  Much  good  may  it  do  your 
honest  heart,  Gustavus ; — now  must  I  go  and  lay  in  provant  myself  for  the 
campaign." 

He  then  departed,  having  first  saluted  the  Englishman  and  Angus 
M'Aulay,  who  remained  looking  at  each  other  for  some  time  in  silence, 
and  then  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

''  That  fellow,"  said  Sir  Miles  Musgrave,  "  is  formed  to  go  through  the 
world." 

'*  I  shall  think  so  too,"  said  M'Aulay,  **  if  he  can  slip  through  M'Callum 
Here's  fingers  as  easily  as  he  has  done  through  ours." 

'*Do  yoii  think,"  said  the  Englishman,  **that  the  Marquis  will  not 
respect,  in  Captain  Dalgetty's  person,  the  laws  of  civilized  war?" 

**  No  more  tlian  I  would  respect  a  Lowland  proclamation,"  said  Angm 
M'Aulay. — **  But  come  along,  it  is  time  I  were  returning  to  my  guests.''^ 
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In  a  rehellkxi, 

When  what's  not  meet,  but  what  must  be,  wu  law, 
Then  were  ther  chosen;  in  a  better  hour. 
Let  what  iM  meet  be  said  it  must  be  meet. 
And  tlirow  their  power  i'  the  dust. 

COUOLAXCS. 

In  a  small  apartment,  remote  from  the  rest  of  the  guests  assembled  at 
the  castle,  Sir  buncau  Campbell  was  presented  with  every  speoies  of  re- 
freshment, and  rospectfuUj  attended  oy  Lord  Menteith,  and  by  Allan 
M'Aulay.  His  discourse  with  the  latter  turned  upon  a  sort  of  hunting 
campai|;n,  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  together  against  the  Children 
of  the  Mist,  with  whom  the  Knight  of  Ardcnvohr,  as  well  as  the  M'AuIaySy 
had  a  deadly  and  irreconcilable  feud.  Sir  Duncan,  however,  speedily  en- 
deavoured to  lead  back  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  his  present  errand 
to  the  castle  of  Darnlinvarach. 

**  It  grieved  him  to  the  very  heart,"  he  said,  "  to  see  that  friends  and 
neighbours,  who  should  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  were  likely  to  be  engaged 
hand  to  hand  in  a  cause  which  so  little  concerned  them.  What  signiHes 
it,"  he  said,  ''to  tlic  Highland  Chiefs,  w^hether  King  or  Parliament  got 
uppermost?  Were  it  not  bettor  to  l»t  them  settle  their  own  differences 
without  interference,  while  the  Chiefs,  in  the  meantime,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  establishing  their  own  authority  in  a  manner  not  to  be  callea  in 
question  hereafter  by  cither  King  or  Parliament?"  lie  reminded  AUan 
M'Aulay  that  the  measures  taken  in  the  last  reign  to  settle  the  peace,  aa 
was  alleged,  of  the  Highlands,  were  in  fact  levelled  at  the  patriarchal 
power  ot  the  Chief^ins;  and  he  mentioned  the  celebrated  settlement  of 
the  Fife  Undertakers,  as  they  were  called,  in  the  Lewis,  as  part  of  a  de- 
liberate plan,  formed  to  introduce  strangers  among  the  Celtic  tribes,  to 
destroy  by  degrees  their  ancient  customs  and  mode  of  government,  and  to 
despoil  them  of  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers.*  "And  yet,"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  Allan,  "  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  despotic  authority 
to  the  monarch  by  whom  tliese  designs  have  been  nursed,  that  so  many 
Highland  Chiefs  are  upon  the  point  of  quarrelling  with,  and  drawing  the 
Bword  against  their  neighbours,  allies,  and  ancient  confederates." 

"  It  is  to  my  brother,"  said  Allan,  "  it  is  to  the  eldest  son  of  my  father's 
house,  that  the  Knight  of  Ardenvohr  must  address  these  remonstrances. 
I  am,  indeed,  the  brother  of  Angus ;  but  in  being  so,  I  am  only  the  first 
of  his  clansmen,  and  bound  to  show  an  example  to  the  others  by  my  cheerful 
and  ready  obedience  to  his  commands." 

"  The  cause  also,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  intcrposinff,  "  is  far  more  general 
than  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  seems  to  suppose  it.  It  is  neither  limited  to 
Saxon  nor  to  Oael,  to  mountain  nor  to  strath,  to  Highlands  nor  to  Low- 
lan<l8.  The  question  is,  if  we  will  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  unlimited 
authority  assumed  by  a  set  of  persons  in  no  respect  superior  to  ourselves, 
instead  of  returning  to  the  natural  government  of  the  Pnnce  against  whom 
tlioy  have  rebelled.  And  respecting  the  interest  of  the  Highlands  in  par- 
ticular," he  added,  "  I  crave  sir  Duncan  Campbell's  pardon  for  my  plain- 
ness ;  but  it  seems  very  clear  to  me,  that  the  only  enect  produced  by  the 

•  In  the  reixn  of  James  VI..  an  attempt  of  rather  an  extmonlinary  kind  waa  mad*  to  eiviUM  Uw  •itrtms 
nnrthem  part  iif  the  tiebridean  Archipelasa  I'hat  monarch  grauted  the  property  of  the  ialaad  «f  E^wia,  m 
if  It  bad  been  an  unknown  and  savage  country,  to  a  number  of  Lowland  gmtleaMD,  flftllad  amltitBlun^ 
ehieflr  uaUres  of  the  shire  of  Fife,  that  tliejr  might  colunize  and  settle  tbers.  11m  emttrpraa  waa  at  fliat 
•ttflcessful.  but  the  naUves  nf  the  island,  MacLeods  and  MarlfaMkia,  roaa  on  Cka  Lowtaod  wAwmUmn  maA 
putmottot  tham  to  the  swunL 
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fiTMimt  utaxptttioB,  will  be  the  aggrandisement  of  one  OTergrown  clan  at 
the  ezpeaae  of  every  independent  Chief  in  the  Highlands," 

"  I  will  nut  reply  to  you,  my  lord,"  said  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  "  because 
I  know  your  prejadices,  and  from  whom  they  are  borrowed ;  yet  you  will 
pardon  my  sayings  that  being  at  the  head  of  the  rival  branch  of  the  IIouso 
af  Graham,  I  have  both  read  of  and  known  an  Earl  of  Menteith,  who 
would  have  disdained  to  have  been  tutored  in  politics,  or  to  have  been  com- 
manded in  war,  by  an  Earl  of  Montrose." 

'*  You  will  iind  it  in  vain,  Sir  Duncan,"  eaid  Lord  Menteith,  haughtily, 
''to  sot  my  vanity  in  arms  against  my  principles.  The  King  gave  my 
ancestors  their  title  and  rank ;  and  these  shall  never  prevent  my  octing,  in 
the  royal  cause,  under  any  one  who  is  better  qualified  than  myself  to  bo  a 
oommander-in-chief.  Least  of  all,  shall  any  miserable  jealousy  prevent  me 
from  placing  my  hand  and  sword  under  the  guidance  of  the  bravest,  the 
most  loyal,  the  most  heroic  spirit  among  our  Scottish  nobility." 

'*  Pity,"  said  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  **  that  you  cannot  add  to  his  pane- 

ric  the  farther  epithets  of  the  most  steady,  and  the  most  consistent.    But 

have  no  purpose  of  debating  these  points  with  you,  my  lord,"  waving  his 
hand,  as  if  to  avoid  farther  discussion ;  **  the  die  is  cast  with  you ;  allow 
me  only  to  express  my  sorrow  for  the  disastrous  fate  to  which  Angus 
M*Aulay'8  natural  rashness,  and  your  lordship's  influence,  are  dragging 
my  gallant  friend  Allan  here,  with  his  father  s  clan,  and  many  a  brave 
man  besides." 

**  The  die  is  cast  for  us  all.  Sir  Duncan,"  replied  Allan,  looking  gloomy, 
and  arguing  on  his  own  hypochondriac  feelings;  **  the  iron  hand  o^ destiny 
branded  our  fate  upon  our  n>rchead  long  ere  we  could  form  a  wish,  or  raise 
a  finger  in  our  own  behalf.  Were  this  otherwise,  by  what  means  does  the 
seer  ascertain  the  future  from  those  shadowy  presages  which  haunt  his 
waking  and  his  sleeping  eye  f  Nought  can  be  foreseen  but  Uiat  which  is 
certain  to  happen." 

Sir  Duncan  Campbell  was  about  to  reply,  and  the  darkest  and  most  con- 
tested point  of  metaphysics  might  have  been  brought  into  discussion  be- 
twixt two  Highland  msputants,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Annot  Lyle, 
with  her  clairshach  in  her  hand,  entered  the  apartment  The  freedom  of 
a  Highland  maiden  was  in  her  step  and  in  her  eye ;  for,  bred  up  in  the 
closest  intimacy  with  the  Laird  of  M'Aulay  and  his  brother,  with  Lord 
Mentcith,  and  other  young  men  who  frequented  Darnlinvarach,  she  pos- 
sessed none  of  that  timidity  which  a  female,  educated  chiefly  among  her 
own  sex,  would  cither  have  felt,  or  thought  necessary  to  assume,  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present. 

Her  dress  partook  of  the  antique,  for  new  fashions  seldom  penetrated 
into  the  Highlands,  nor  would  they  easily  have  found  their  way  to  a  castle 
inhabited  chiefly  by  men,  whose  sole  occupation  was  war  and  the  chase. 
Yet  Annot's  garments  were  not  only  becoming,  but  even  rich.  Her  open 
jacket,  with  a  high  collar,  was  composed  of  blue  cloth,  richly  embroidered, 
and  had  silver  cuisps  to  fasten,  when  it  pleased  the  wearer.  Its  sleeves, 
which  were  wide,  came  no  lower  than  the  elbow,  and  terminated  in  a  golden 
fringe ;  under  this  upper  coat,  if  it  can  be  so  termed,  she  wore  an  under 
dress  of  blue  satin,  also  richly  embroidered,  but  which  was  several  shades 
lighter  in  colour  than  the  upper  earmont.  The  petticoat  was  formed  of 
tartan  silk,  in  the  set,  or  pattern,  of  which  the  colour  of  blue  greatly  pre- 
dominated, so  as  to  remove  the  tawdry  effect  too  frequently  produced  in 
tartan,  by  the  mixture  and  strong  opposition  of  colours.  An  antique  silver 
ehain  hung  round  her  neck,  and  supported  the  wrestf  or  key,  with  which 
•be  touched  her  instrument.  A  small  ruff  rose  above  her  collar,  and  was 
secured  by  a  brooch  of  some  value,  an  old  keepsake  of  Lord  Menteith.  Her 
profusion  of  light  hair  almost  hid  her  laughing  eyes,  while  with  a  smile  and 
a  blush)  she  mentioned  that  she  had  M'Aulay's  dir^cidoii^  \.<c>  im^  ^OckSSss^NSL 
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tliny  chofic  mnwc.  Sir  Dnncan  Compbcll  {j;aEed  with  considerable  aarpHsa 
and  interest  at  the  lovely  apparition,  which  thus  intermptcd  his  debate  with 
Allan  3I*Aulay. 

'*  Can  thirt,'"  ho  said  to  him  in  a  whisper,  "  a  creature  so  bcavtifiil  and  so 
clo^anr,  be  a  <lomcstic  musician  of  your  brother's  establishment?" 

*'  By  no  means/'  answered  Allan,  hastily,  yet  with  some  hesitation  ;  **  she 

is  a a — near  relation  of  our  family — and  treated/'  he  added,  more  firmly, 

"  as  an  adopted  daughter  of  our  father's  house." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  arose  from  his  scat,  and  with  that  air  of  courtcsj 
which  every  Highlander  can  assume  when  it  suits  him  to  practice  it,  bo 
resif^ed  it  to  Annot,  and  offeted  to  her,  at  the  same  time,  whatever  refresli- 
mcntix  the  table  afforded,  with  an  assiduity  which  was  probably  designed  to 
give  Sir  Duncan  an  impression  of  her  rank  and  consequence.  If  such  was 
Allan's  purpose,  however,  it  was  unnecessary.  Sir  Duncan  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  Annot  with  an  expression  of  much  deeper  interest  than  could 
have  arisen  from  any  impression  that  she  was  a  person  of  consequence. 
Annot  even  felt  embarrassed  under  the  old  knight's  steady  gaze;  and  il 
was  not  without  considerable  hesitation,  that,  tuning  her  instrument,  and 
receiving  an  assenting  look  from  Lord  Menteith  and  Allan,  she  executed 
the  following  ballad,  which  our  friend,  Mr.  Secundns  M'Pherson,  whoso 
goodness  we  had  before  to  acknowledge,  has  thus  translated  into  the  English 
tongue : 

TUB  ORPHAN  MAID. 


November's  hail-Hood  drifts  awaj, 

Norcnih<>r'i  innlirnm  wan 
LiKiks  coldljr  on  the  cnMle  frejr, 

When  fuilh  coiucs  Ladj  Anne. 

Thn  nrphan  hy  the  ook  wa*  Mt» 
Her  arms,  her  ft^t,  were  bom. 

Ihe  haiUlmps  hiid  not  melted  jef, 
Amid  her  raven  hutr. 

'And.  Dame."  vhc  Haid.  "bv  all  the  ties 

'I  hat  rliild  and  mother  know, 
Ai<l  one  who  never  knetr  thow  jogrs, 
KtihffTC  an  orphan's  wo." 

Thtt  ladr  said.  **  An  orphan's  stat* 

Is  hard  and  sad  to  besir; 
I'et  wiime  the  widowed  mi  liber's  Aite, 

Who  moonu  both  loitl  and  heir. 


'  Twelve  times  the  nriliair  jvar  has  spc«7, 
Siure,  when  tnvn  vemreance  wild 

Of  fierce  Stralhallanls  Chief  I  fled. 
Forth's  eddies  whelm'd  my  chihL" 

'Twelve  times  the  fsar  He  mnrse  has  boroe," 

Hie  wandehniF  maid  repheil, 
'Since  fi&hers  on  St.  Bndirei's  mom 

Drew  nets  on  Campsie  side. 

*St.  Briflret  sent  no  ecalr  spoil;— 

An  inftint,  wrlNniirh  dead, 
Thejr  saved,  and  rear'd  in  want  mod  tnO, 
To  beg  from  jron  ber  bread." 

That  oiphan  maid  the  ladf  kiss'd— 

**Mv  niisbaDd's  looks  you  bear; 
St.  Bridjtet  and  ber  mora  ba  bkas'd! 

Yua  are  bis  widow^  heir. 


They've  mhed  tliat  maid  an  poor  and  pale. 

In  silk  and  sandala  rare; 
And  pearls,  for  drops  of  frozen  hail, 

Are  f  lisiemnff  in  her  hair.* 


*  The  ndmirem  of  pare  Collie  antiqaity.  notwithstandtnc  the  eleKsnre  of  the  above  translatloii,  mav  b« 
deidroiis  (o  see  a  literal  translation  from  the  nriaiBal  Gaelic,  whieh  we  Iherefora  sohiotB;  and  hava  aoiy  !• 
add,  that  the  origiual  ia  deposited  with  Mr  Jodediah  Cleishbotbam. 

lilTXRAL  TKAmLATIOX. 

The  h.iil-blast  had  drifted  away  apnn  Iha  winn  of  the  Rale  of  aatanm.  The  son  looked  firon  hatwitn 
the  clniidii.  pnle  as  the  wounded  hero  who  rears  his  head  feebly  oo  the  heath  when  the  roar  of  baUla  hath 
pwised  over  him. 

Fincle.  Uie  Ijuly  of  the  Castle,  came  forth  to  see  her  maklens  pass  to  the  herds  with  their  Isfdim.* 

1'here  iiat  nn  orphan  maiden  beneath  the  okl  oak-trea  of  appointineut.  Ilia  withered  leavaa  fall  arotud 
her.  and  hor  heait  was  more  withered  than  they. 

I'he  parent  of  the  ioe  [piietically  taken  for  tlin  (h>st]  still  ooncealfil  the  hailHlrnpa  in  her  hahr;  they  wart 
like  the  s{iecks  of  white  ashes  on  the  twisted  boughs  of  the  blackeatd  and  half^onnsiimad  oak  that  hlaaaa  ia 
the  h.nll. 

And  ihe  maiden  said, "  Give  me  comfort,  Lady.  I  am  an  orphan  child.'*  And  the  Lady  repIMI.  'Hoiar  oui 
T  ipve  that  whicli  I  have  not?    I  am  the  wklow  of  a  slain  lord,— the  mother  of  a  perishad  ehiM.    Wham  1 

bark  was  overwhelmed  ia  tlia  tide,  aad  n^ 


fled  III  mv  fear  from  the  venireanre  of  my  husband's  foe.  oar 

infant  pt>rished.    I'his  was  on  St.  Bridfcetis  mom.  near  the  stronf  Ljns  of  Canpaie 


Hay  ill  loch  lirtt  opon 


IU(>  day."    And  the  maiden  answered,  **  It  was  oo  St.  Bridret's  morn,  and  twelve  hai  lasla  befim  this  Uai^ 
that  the  fifhermen  of  Campeie  drew  hi  their  nets  neither  irrilse  nor  nlmon,  bat  an  iafcnt  btffdaad,  who^lh 


Rinre  lived  in  misery,  and  must  die  unless  she  is  now  auled."  And  the  Lady  answaml,  **  Blaaad  bo  Bahit 
Bridget  and  her  morn,  for  these  ara  the  dark  eyes  and  the  falcon  lo(di  of  my  sl|in  Innl:  and  thioa  ahaU  bo 
the  inheritance  of  his  widow."  And  she  called  for  ber  waiting  attendaata,  and  aha  bado  Ikon  etaCba  thai 
maiden  in  silk,  and  in  samite ;  and  the  pearls  which  they  wova  amoof  her  blade  tiOMii^  wtn  wUMr  Ihoa 
the  frooeo  hail-dnv* 
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While  the  song  proceeded.  Lord  Mentekh  observed,  with  some  evrpriee, 
that  it  Appeared  to  produce  a  much  deeper  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Sir 
Duncan  Canrpbell,  than  he  could  possibly  have  anticipated  from  his  age  and 
character.  He  well  kaew  that  the  Highlanders  of  that  period  possessed  a 
much  greater  sensibility  both  for  tale  and  song  than  was  found  among  their 
Lowland  neighbours ;  but  even  this,  he  thought,  hardly  accounted  for  tlie 
embarrassment  with  which  the  old  man  withdrew  his  eyes  from  the  song- 
stress, afl  if  unwilling  to  suffer  them  to  rest  on  an  object  m  interesting. 
Still  less  was  it  to  be  expected,  that  features  which  expressed  pride,  stern 
common  sense,  and  the  austere  habit  of  authority,  shoula  have  been  so  much 
agitated  by  so  trivial  a  circumstance.  As  the  Chiers  brow  became  clouded, 
tie  drooped  his  hu'ge  shaggy  grey  eyebrows  until  thev  almost  concealed  hia 
eyes,  on  the  lids  of  which  something  like  a  tear  might  be  seen  to  glisten. 
He  remained  silent  and  fixed  in  the  same  posture  for  a  minute  or  two,  after 
the  last  note  had  ceased  to  vibrate.  He  then  raised  hie  head,  and  having 
looked  at  Annot  Lyle,  as  if  purposing  to  speak  to  her,  he  as  suddenly 
changed  that  purpose,  and  was  about  to  aadress  Allan,  when  the  door 
•pened,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Castle  made  hia  appearance. 


^^A^\A^^^^^^y^^^^^ta^^S^kAiAJ«^.^>i^^VAAA^.A^k^VA^^ki/«rf.^M«^ki^ 


C|a]itrr  tjir  Ctnt^. 

Dark  oo  tkeir  i««rMf  loar**!  tiM  ((ioonif  dajr. 
Wild  wera  the  hills,  mwI  «IoiiM«1  grew  tke  way; 
More  dark,  more  glooaij,  anil  More  doubU'al,  show'i 
The  maaiioa  which  received  them  froai  the  road. 

The  Tai.TBLLiE«,  a  Renumoe. 

AxGUS  M'Ai7i>AY  was  chared  with  a  message  which  he  eeemed  to  find 
some  difficulty  in  communicating ;  for  it  was  not  till  after  he  had  framed 
his  speech  several  different  ways,  and  blundered  Uicm  all,  that  he  succeeded 
in  letting  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  know,  that  the  cavalier  who  was  to  accom- 
pany kim  was  waiting  in  readiness,  and  that  all  was  prepared  for  his 
return  to  Liverary.  &ir  Duncan  Campbell  rose  up  very  indignantly ;  the 
a^ront  which  this  message  implied  immediatelv  driving  out  of  nis  rccoUco- 
tion  the  sensibility  which  had  been  awakened  by  the  music. 

**  I  little  expected  this,''  he  said,  looking  indignantly  at  Angus  M'Aulay. 
'*  I  little  thought  that  there  was  a  Chief  in  the  West  Highlands,  who,  at  the 
pleasure  of  a  Saxon,  would  have  bid  the  Knight  of  Ardenvohr  leave  his 
castle,  when  the  sun  was  declining  from  the  meridian,  and  ere  the  second 
cup  had  been  filled.  But  farewell  sir,  the  food  of  a  churl  does  not  satisfy 
the  appetite ;  when  I  next  revisit  Darnlinvarach,  it  shall  be  with  a  naked 
aword  m  one  hand,  and  a  firebrand  in  the  other." 

"  And  if  you  do  come,"  said  Angus,  "  I  pledge  myself  to  meet  you  fairly, 
though  you  brought  five  hundred  Campbells  at  your  back,  and  to  afford  vou 
and  them  such  entertainment,  that  you  shall  not  again  complain  of  the  hos- 
pitality of  Darnlinvarach.'' 

**  Threatened  men,"  said  Sir  Duncan,  **  live  long.  Your  turn  fur  gascon- 
ading, Laird  of  M'Aulay,  is  too  well  known,  that  men  of  honour  should 
vegaM  your  vaunts.  To  you,  my  lord,  and  to  Allan,  who  have  supplied 
the  place  of  my  churlish  host,  I  leave  ray  thanks.  ^Ind  to  you,  pretty 
mistress,"  he  said,  addressing  Annot  Lyle,  "this  little  token,  for  ha>'ing 
opened  a  fountain  which  hath  been  dry  ibr  many  a  year."  So  saying,  he 
left  the  apartment,  and  commanded  his  attendants  !d  be  summoned.  Angun 
M'Aulay,  equally  embarrassed  an#  incensed  tut  th\^  ch^i^  v>l  \£^<(^\\a^^  • 
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\rhich  was  the  greatest  possible  affront  to  a  Ilighlnnder,  did  not  follow  Sir 
Duncan  to  tlie  court-yard,  wliore,  mounting  his  palfrey,  wliich  was  in  readi- 
ness, iollo%vtr(i  by  six  mounted  attendants,  and  accompamed  by  tho  noblo 
Captain  Dtil^tty,  wlu)  bad  also  awaitcti  him,  holding  Gustayus  ready  for 
action,  though  he  did  not  draw  his  girths  and  mount  till  Sir  I>uncaa  ap- 
peared, the  >vhole  cavalcade  left  the  castle. 

Tlie  ji^urney  was  lung  and  toilsome,  but  wzthout  any  of  the  extreme  pri- 
vationH  which  the  Laird  of  M'Aulay  had  prc^esied.  In  truth,  Sir  Duncan 
was  very  c.utions  to  avoid  those  nearer  and  more  secret  paths  )>y  means 
of  wliio'i  tho  couflty  of  Argylo  was  accessible  from  the  westward ;  for  his 
TClatiou  ;;n<l  chief,  the  Martiuis^  was  used  to  boast,,  tliat  he  would  not  for  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns  any  mortal  should  know  the  passes  by  which  aa 
armed  force  cmild  penetrate  intcwhis  country. 

Sir  Duncan  (\i'npbell,  tlicreforoy  rather  shunned  tlio  Ilif^lands^  anci 
falling  into  the  L^tA'-conntry,  made  for  tho  nearest  seaport  iu  the  vieiniiy^ 
whore  he  had  aovcrul  half-d(.'cked  galleys  imt  birlings,  as  they  were  called, 
at  his  comnuind.  In  one  of  these  tboy  embarked,  with  Guvtavus  in  com- 
pany, who  was  so  seasoned  to  adventure^  that  land  and  sea  seemed  as 
indiilereiit  to  him  as  to  his  master. 

The  wind  being  favourable,  they  pursued  their  way  rapidlv  with  sails 
and  ours ;  and  early  the  next  morning  it  was  announced  to  Capbtin  Dal* 
gotty,  then  in  a  small  cabin  beneath  tho  half-deck,  that  the  galley  was 
untler  the  walU  of  Sir  Dvmcan  CampljeU's  castle. 

Ardcnvohr  accordingly  rose  high  above  him,  when  he  came  «poD  the* 
deck  of  the  galley.  It  was  a  glo»my  8({iiare  tower,  of  considerable  sizo 
an<l  great  height,  situated  upon  a  headland  projecting  into  the  salt-watCT 
lake,  or  arm  of  the  sea,,  which  they  had  entered  on  the  preceding  evening. 
A  wall,  with  flanking  towers  at  each  angle,  surrounded  the  castle  to  land- 
wanl ;  but,  towartfjj  the  lake,  it  was  baifi  »)  near  the  brink  of  tho  prccipico- 
as  only  to  leave  room  for  a  battery  of  seven  guns,  designed  to  pn»tect  the 
fortress  from  any  insult  from  that  side,  although  situated  too  high  t«  bo  of 
snv  effectuid  use  according'  to  tlio  n^)der»  syste:o  of  warCare. 

The  eastern  sun,  rising  behind  the  old  tower,,  ilung  its  shadow  far  on  tho 
hike,  darkening  the  deck  of  tlu>  galley^  on  vjtbich  Captain  Dalgptty  now- 


lowing  him  ashore,  untiU  as  they  stoi^d,.  they  thould  receive  the  direct 
pormis^<ion  or  order  of  the  Knight  of  Arden.Tohr. 

In  a  short  time  after^vards  the  maodate  arrived^  while  s  V)a4,  with  a 
i>iper  in  tho  bow,  bearing  the  Knight  of  Ardcnvohr's  crest  in  silver  upoD 
his  left  arm,  and  playinjj  with  all  his  might  the  family  march  entitled 
**  The  Campbells  are  conung/'  approached  to  conduct  the  envoy  of  Mon- 
trose to  the  castle  of  Ardenvohr.  The  distance  between  the  galley  and  thet 
beach  was  so  short  as  scarce  to  require  the  assistance  of  the  eight  sturdy 
rowers,  in  bonnet.'^,  short  coats,,  and  trews,,  whose  efforts  sent  the  boat  ta 
the  little  creek  ia  which  the^  usually  lancfed^  before  one  could  have  con- 
ceived that  it  had  left  the  side  of  the  birling.  Two  of  tho  boatmen,  in 
spite  of  Dalgettv'a  resistance,  horsed  tho  Captain  oa  the  back  of  a  third 
liighlander,  unil,  wadhig  through  the  surf  with  him,  huuiod  lum  high  and 
dry  u]>en  the  beach  beneath  tlte  c-astle  rock.  In  tlie  face  of  thia  rock  there 
appeared  something  like  tlie  entrance  of  a  low-browed  cavenw  towards 
which  the  assistants  were  preparing  to  hurry  our  friend  Dalgetty,  when^ 
shaking  himself  loose  from  them  with  some  difficulty,,  ho  insibted  upon 
seeing  Guscavus  safely  landed  before  he  proceeded  one  step  fiirtber.  The 
Ilighlanders  could  not  comprehend  wluU  he  meant,  until  one  vho  had 
picked  up  a  little  English,  or  rather  Lowland  Scotch,  exclaimed,. "  Boats  I 
It's  a'  about  her  horHO,  ta  useless  baattl"    Farther  renunairsAca  oa  tkft 
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p«xt  of  Captain  Dalgetty  was  interraptod  by  tho  app^earance  of  Sir  Duncan 
Campbell  bimseli^  from  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  which  wo  have  deficribed, 
for  the  purpose  of  inviting  Captain  Dalgetty  to  accept  of  the  hospitality  of 
Ardenvohr,  pledging  his  honour,  at  tho  same  time,  tnat  Qustavus  should  be 
treated  as  became  the  hero  from  whom  he  derived  his  name,  not  to  mention 
the  important  person  to  whom  he  now  belonged.  Notwithstanding  this 
satisfactory  guarantee.  Captain  Dalgetty  would  still  have  hesitated,  such 
was  his  anxiety  to  witness  the  fate  of  his  companion  Gustavus,  had  not  two 
Highlanders  seized  him  by  the  arms,  two  more  pushed  him  on  behind, 
while  a  fifth  etclaimed,  "flout  awa  wi'  the  daft  oassenaehl  does  she  no 
hear  the  Laird  bidding  her  up  to  her  ain  castle,  wi'  her  special  voice,  and 
isna  that  very  mickle  honour  &r  the  like  o'  her?" 

Thus  impelled,  Captain  Dalgetty  could  only  for  a  short  space  keep  a 
reverted  e^e  towards  the  galley  in  which  he  had  left  the  partner  of  his 
military  toils.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  he  found  himself  involved  in 
the  total  darkness  of  a  staircase,  which,  entering  from  tho  low-browed 
cavern  we  have  mentioned,  winded  upwards  through  tho  entrails  of  the 
living  rock, 

"The  cursed  Uighland  salvages T'  muttered  the  captain,  half  aloud; 
**  what  is  to  become  of  me,  if  Gustavus,  the  namesake  of  the  invincible  Lion 
of  the  Protestant  League,  should  be  lamed  among  their  untenty  hands !" 

"  Have  no  fear  of  tiiat,"  said  the  voice  of  Sir  Duncan,  who  was  nearer 
to  him  than  he  imagined ;  **  my  men  are  accustomed  to  handle  horses,  both 
in  embarking  and  dressing  them,  and  you  will  soon  see  Gustavus  as  safe  as 
when  you  last  dismounted  from  his  back," 

Captain  Dalgetty  knew  the  world  too  well  to  offer  any  farther  remon- 
strance, whatever  uneasiness  he  might  suppress  within  his  own  bosom.  A 
step  or  two  higher  up  the  stair  showed  light  and  a  door,  and  an  iron-grated 
wicket  led  him  out  upon  a  gallery  cut  lu  the  open  face  of  the  rock,  extending 
a  space  of  about  six  or  eight  yards,  until  he  reached  a  second  door,  where 
tho  path  reentered  the  rock,  and  which  was  also  defended  by  an  Iron  port- 
cullis. **  An  admirable  traverse,"  observed  the  Captain ;  "  and  if  commanded 
by  a  field-piece  or  even  a  few  muskets,  quite  sufficient  to  ensure  the  place 
against  a  storming  party." 

Sir  Duncan  Campbell  made  no  answer  at  the  time ;  but,  the  moment 
afterwards,  when  they  had  entered  tho  second  cavern,  he  struck  with  the 
stick  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  first  on  the  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other 
of  the  wicket,  and  tho  sullen  ringing  sound  which  replied  to  his  blows,  made 
Captain  Dalgetty  sensible  that  there  was  a  gun  placed  on  each  side,  for  the 
purpose  of  raking  the  gallery  through  which  they  had  passed,  although  the 
embrasures,  through  wnich  they  might  bo  fired  on  occasion,  were  masked  on 
the  outside  with  sods  and  loose  stones.  Having  ascended  the  second  stair- 
case, they  found  themselves  a?ain  on  an  open  platform  and  gallery,  exposed 
to  a  fire  both  of  musketry  and  wall-guns,  if,  being  come  with  hostile  intent, 
they  had  ventured  farther.  A  third  flight  of  steps,  cut  in  the  rock  like  the 
former,  but  not  eavemed  over,  led  them  finally  into  the  battery  at  the  foot 
of  the  tower.  This  last  stair  also  was  narrow  and  steep,  and,  not  to  mention 
the  fire  which  might  be  directed  on  it  from  above,  one  or  tsw'o  resolute  men, 
with  pikes  and  battle-axes,  could  have  made  the  pass  good  against  hundreds ; 
for  the  staircase  would  not  admit  two  persons  abreast,  and  was  not  secured 
by  any  sort  of  balustrade,  or  railing,  from  tho  sheer  and  abrupt  precipice, 
on  the  foot  of  which  the  tide  now  rolled  with  a  voice  of  thunder.  So  that, 
under  the  jei^lous  precautions  used  to  secure  this  ancient  Celtic  fortress,  a 
person  of  wealc  nerves,  and  a  brain  liable  to  become  dizzy,  might  have  found 
It  something  difficult  to  have  achieved  the  entrance  to  the  castle,  even  sup- 
posing no  resistance  had  been  offered. 

Captain  Dalgetty,  too  old  a  soldier  to  feel  such  tremc/s,  had  no  sooner 
arrived  in  the  court-yard,  than  he  protested  to  God,  l\v^  ^<^\ft^<ift%  ^'^  '^\* 
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Duncan's  cnstlc  r^mindeii  him  more  of  tho  notable  fortress  of  9p2ir.^ir, 
pituatcHl  in  tho  !Mar«'h  of  BramlciilHffg,  tlmnof  any  place  irhilk  it  had  been 
his  fortune  to  defend  in  the  course  of  his  tnrrcki.  If  cverthelesa,  he  criticised 
considerably  tho  nwde  of  placing  the  guns  on  the  battery  we  haTe  noticcdr 
objH'rvinji^^  tliat,  "  where  cannon  were  perched,  likc^  to  pcartsr,  or  sea-gulls,  on 
the  top  of  a  rock,  he  had  ever  observed  that  they  cwtonished  more  by  thei? 
noise  than  they  dismayed  by  the  skaith  or  damage  which  they  occasioned." 

Sir  })uncany  without  replying,  conducted  the  soldier  into  thet-ower;  the 
defences  of  which  were  a  portcnlliii  and  iron-clcnchetf  oaken  door,  tho 
thickness  of  the  wall  being  the  space  between  them.  He'  had  no  sooner 
arrived  in  a  hail  hqng  with  tapestry,  than  the  Captain  prosecuted  his 
military  criticism.  It  was  imleed  suspended  hj  the  sight  of  an  excellent 
brcakfafH,  of  which  he  partook  with  great  avidity ;  bnC  no  sooner  had  he 
secured  tliis  mcnl,  than  nc  mmlo  the  tonr  of  the  apartimmt,  examining  the 
ground  around  tho  castle  very  carefully  from  each  wimlfiAV  in  the  room.  ^  He 
then  retaraed  to  his  chair,  and  throwing  himself  back  into  it  art  his  length-, 
Btrf't?lie<l  out  one  manly  leg,  and  tappiag  hi»  jack-boot  with  tlx)  riding  rod 
which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  after  the  manner  of  a  half-bred  nmn  wh» 
affects  case  in  tire  society  ©f  hie  betters,  he  delirerexl  his  unasked  opinion 
08  follows;  —  *'Thi8  house  of  yonrs,  now,  Sir  l>nncan,  is  a  rery  pretty 
defensible  sort  of  a  tenement,  and  yet  it  fs  hardly  such  as  a  cavalicro  of 
honour  w  'uld  expect  to  rnnintoin  hie  credit  by  holding  ont  for  many  days. 
For,  Sir  r>rTK'an,  if  it  pleases  you  to  notice,  your  boase  is  o?ercrowed,  and 
ijiliglited.  or  C(»n\mrtnded,  as  we  imlitarr  men  say,  by  yonder  round  hillock 
to  the  landward,  whereon  an  enemy  might  stell  snch  a  Ijnttery  of  cannon  as 
would  make  to  glad  to  beat  a  charaade  within  forty-eight  hoorsv  mnlcse  it 
pleased  tin*  Ij^jh}  extraordinarily  to  show  mercy." 

"There  is  no  road,"  replied  Sir  I>ancan,  somewhat  shortly,  "by  whick 
cannon  can  be  brought  against  Ardenvohr.  The  swamps  and  morasses 
around  my  honse  would  scarce  carry  your  liorse  mid  yourself,  excepting  by 
such  paths  a3  could  be  rendered  impassible  within  a  few  hours." 

**  Sir  Duncan,"  said  the  Captain,  "  it  is  yowr  pleasure  to  suppose  so ;  and 
yet  wo  martial  men  say,  that  where  there  is  a  sea-coaM;  there  is  always  a 
naked  side,  seeing  that  cannon  and  munition,  where  they  cannot  be  trans- 
ported by  land,  may  be  right  easily  brought  by  sea  near  to  tlie  place  whero 
they  are  to  be  put  in  action.  Neither  is  a  castle,  however  secure  in  its 
situation,  to  be  accounted  altogether  invincible,,  or,  as  they  say,  impregnable ; 
for  I  protes*t  fye^  Sir  Duncan,  that  I  haye  known  twenty-frre  men  by  the 
mere  surprise  and  audacity  of  tlie  attack,  win,  at  a  point  of  pike,  as  strong 
a  hold  as  this  of  Ardenvahr,  and  put  to  the  sword,  captivate,  or  hold  to  th« 
ransom,  the  defenders,  being  ten  times  their  own  number." 

Notwithstanding  Sir  Duncan  Campbell's  knowledge  of  tho  world,  and  hia 
power  of  concealing  his  internal  emotion,  he  appeared  piqae<l  and  hurt  at 
these  reflections,  wliieh  the  Captain  made  with  the  most  unconscions  gravity, 
having  merely  selected  the  subject  of  conversation  as  one  upon  which  ne 
thought  himself  capable  of  shining,  and,  as  they  say,  of  laying  do^^Ti  th« 
law,  without  exactly  recollecting  that  the  topic  might  not  be  equally  agree- 
able to  his  landlord. 

"  To  cut  this  matter  short,"  said  Sir  Duncan,  with  an  expression  of  voice 
and  countenance  somewhat  agitated,  "  it  is  unnecessary  for  yon  to  tell  me. 
Captain  Dalgetty,  that  a  castle  may  be  stormed  if  it  is  not  Taloroaaly 
defended,  or  surprised  if  it  is  not  hcedfally  watched.  I  trust  this  poor 
house  of  mine  will  not  bo  found  in  any  of  these  predicament^  sboold  eyen 
Captain  Dalgetty  himself  choose  to  beleaguer  it." 

"  For  all  that,  Sir  I>uncan,"  answered  the  persevering  cnmmander,  "  I 
vrould  promonish  you.  as  a  friend,  to  trace  out  a  sconce  upon  that  ronnd 
bill,  with  a  good  graffe,  or  ditch,  whilk  may  be  easily  accomplished  by 
eompellin^  the  labour  of  the  boors  in  the  yicinity ;  it  being  tho  eustom  of 
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tho  raloraQS  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  fight  as  mach  by  the  spade  and  shoTel, 
as  by  sword,  pike,  and  musket.  Also,  I  would  adyise  you  to  fortify  the 
said  sconce,  not  only  by  a  foussie,  or  graffe,  but  also  by  certain  stackets,  of 
palisades/' — (Here  Sir  Duncan,  becoming  impatient,  left  the  apartment^ 
the  Captain  following  him  to  the  door,  and  raising  his  Toice  as  be  retreatedi 
until  ho  was  fairly  out  of  hearing.)—- "The  wbilk  sackets,  or  palisades, 
should  be  artificially  framed  with  re-entering  angles  and  loop-holes,  or 

crenelles,  for  mosketrVt  whereof  it  shall  arise  that  the  foemen Th« 

Highland  brute  I  the  old  Highland  brute  I  They  are  as  proud  as  peacocks, 
and  as  obstinate  as  tups  —  and  here  he  has  missed  an  opportunity  of  making 
bis  house  as  pretty  an  irregular  fortifioation  as  an  invading  army  erer  broke 
their  teeth  upon. — But  I  see,"  he  continued,  looking  down  from  the  window 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  "they  have  got  Oustavus  safe  ashore  — 
Proper  fellow  I  I  would  know  that  toss  of  his  head  among  a  whole  squadron. 
I  must  go  to  see  what  they  are  to  make  of  him/' 

He  had  no  sooner  reacned,  however,  the  court  to  the  seaward,  and  pirt 
himself  in  the  act  of  descending  the  stair-case,  than  two  Highland  senti- 
nels,  advancing  their  Lochaber  axes,  gave  him  to  understand  uiat  this  waa 
a  service  of  danger. 

"  Diavolo  I"  said  the  soldier,  "  and  I  have  got  no  pass-word.  I  could  not 
speak  a  syllable  of  their  salvage  gibberish,  an  it  were  to  save  me  from  the 
provost-m  iu*shal.' ' 

"I  will  be  your  surety,  Captain  Dalgetty,''  said  Sir  Duncan,  who  had 
again  approached  him  without  his  observing  from  whence ;  "  and  we  wiU 
go  together,  and  see  how  your  favourite  charger  is  accommodated.^' 

He  conducted  him  accordingly  down  tho  staircase  to  the  beach,  and  from 
thence  by  a  short  turn  behind  a  large  rock,  which  concealed  the  stables  and 
other  offices  belonging  to  tho  castle.  Captain  Dalgctty  became  sensible,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  side  of  tho  castle  to  the  land  was  rendered  totally 
inaccessible  by  a  ravine,  partly  natural  and  partly  scarped  with  great  care 
and  labour,  so  as  to  be  only  passed  by  a  drawbridge.  Still,  however,  the 
Captain  insisted,  notwithstanding  the  triumphant  air  with  which  Sir  Duncan 
pointed  out  his  defences,  that  a  sconce  should  be  erected  on  Drumsnab,  the 
round  eminence  to  the  east  of  the  castle,  in  respect  the  house  might  be 
annoyed  from  thence  by  burning  bullets  full  of  fire,  shot  out  of  cannon, 
according  to  the  curious  invention  of  Stephen  Bathian,  King  of  Poland, 
whereby  that  prince  utterly  ruined  the  great  Muscovite  city  of  Moscow. 
This  invention.  Captain  Daleetty  owned,  he  had  not  yet  witnessed,  but 
observed,  "  that  it  would  give  him  particular  delectation  to  witness  the  same 
put  to  the  proof  against  Ardenvohr,  or  any  other  castle  of  similar  strength;'* 
observing,  that  so  curious  an  experiment  could  not  but  afford  the  greatest 
delight  to  all  admirers  of  the  military  art. 

Sir  Duncan  Campbell  diverted  this  conversation  by  carrying  the  soldier 
into  his  stables,  and  suffering  him  to  arrange  Oustavus  according  to  his  own 
will  and  pleasure.  After  this  duty  had  been  carefully  performed.  Captain 
Dalgotty  proposed  to  return  to  the  castle,  as  it  was  his  intention  to  spend  the 
time  betwixt  this  and  dinner,  which,  he  presumed,  would  come  upon  the 
parade  about  noon,  in  burnishing  his  armour,  which,  haiing  sustained  some 
injury  from  the  sea-air,  might,  he  was  afraid,  seem  discreditable  in  the  eyes 
of  M*Callum  More.  Yet  while  they  were  returning  to  the  castle,  he  failed 
not  to  warn  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  against  the  great  injury  he  might  sustain 
by  any  sudden  onfall  of  an  enemy,  whereby  his  horses,  cattle,  and  grana- 
ries, might  bo  cut  off  and  consumed,  to  his  great  prejudice ;  wherefore  he 
again  strongly  conjured  him  to  construct  a  sconce  upon  the  round  hill  called 
Drumsnab,  and  offered  his  own  friendly  services  in  lining  out  the  same. 
To  this  disinterested  advice  Sir  Duncan  only  replied  by  ushering  his  guest 
to  his  apartment,  and  informing  him  that  the  tolling  of  the  castle  bell  would 
make  him  aware  when  diuucr  was  ready. 
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!■  this  thjr  castle,  Baldwin  f    Ifelanpholj 
DispUjv  her  mahto  banner  fhim  the  donjon. 
Darkening  the  foam  of  the  whote  aurge  benentk. 
Were  I  a  habitant,  to  lee  thia  irioom 
Pollute  the  face  of  nature,  and  to  hear 
I'he  ceaaelesa  sound  of  wave  and  aea-bird'ii  acrenB* 
rd  wifih  me  in  the  hot  that  poorest  pearant 
E'er  framed,  to  gtre  him  temporary  ahelter. 

Browit. 

TnK  gallant  Kitt-inastor  would  willingly  have  employed  bis  leisure  in 
studying  the  exterior  of  Sir  Duncan's  castle,  and  verifying;  his  own  military 
ideas  upon  the  nature  of  its  defences.    But  a  stout  scntmel,  who  mounted 

guard  with  a  Lochabor-axe  at  the  door  of  his  apartment,  gave  him  to  un- 
erstand,  by  very  significant  signs,  that  he  was  iu  a  sort  of  honourable 
captivity. 

It  is  strange,  thought  the  Ritt-master  to  himself,  how  well  these  salvages 
understand  the  rules  and  practique  of  war.  Who  would  have  pre-supposed 
their  acquaintance  with  the  maxim  of  the  great  and  godlike  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  that  a  flag  of  truce  should  be  half  a  messenger  half  a  spy?  — 
And,  having  finished  burnishing  his  arms,  he  sate  down  patiently  to  com- 
pute how  much  half  a  dollar  per  diem  would  amount  to  at  the  end  of  a  six- 
uionths'  campaign ;  and,  when  he  had  settled  that  problem,  proceeded  to 
the  more  abstruse  calculations  necessary  for  drawing  up  a  brigade  of  two 
thousand  men  on  the  principle  of  extractinjj  the  square  root. 

From  his  musings,  ho  was  roused  by  the  joyful  sound  of  the  dinner-bell, 
on  which  the  Highlander,  lately  his  guard,  became  his  gentleman-usher, 
and  marshalled  him  to  the  hall,  where  a  table  with  four  covers  bore  ample 
proofs  of  Highland  hospitality.  Sir  Duncan  entered,  conducting  his  lady, 
a  tnll,  fiided,  melancholy  female,  dressed  in  deep  mourning.  They  were 
followed  by  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  in  his  Geneva  cloak,  and  wearing  a 
black  silk  scull-cap,  covering  his  short  hair  so  closely,  that  it  could  scarce 
be  seen  at  all,  so  that  the  unrestricted  oars  had  an  undue  predominance  in 
the  general  aspect.  This  ungraceful  fashion  was  universal  at  the  time, 
and  partly  led  to  the  nick-names  of  roundheads,  prick-eared  curs,  and  so 
forth,  which  the  insolence  of  the  cavaliers  liberally  bestowed  on  their 
political  enemies. 

Sir  Duncan  presented  his  military  guest  to  his  lady,  who  received  his 
technical  salutation  with  a  stiff  and  silent  reverence,  in  which  it  could 
scarce  be  judged  whether  pride  or  melancholy  had  the  greater  share.  The 
churchman,  to  whom  ho  was  next  presentcdf,  eyed  him  with  a  glance  of 
mingled  dislike  and  curiosity. 

The  Captain,  well  accustomed  to  worse  looks  from  more  dangerous  per- 
sons, cared  very  little  cither  for  those  of  tlie  lady  or  of  the  divine,  but  oent 
his  whole  soul  upon  assaulting  a  huge  piece  of  beef,  which  smoked  at  the 
nether  end  of  the  table.  But  the  onslaught,  as  he  would  have  termed  it, 
was  delayed,  until  the  conclusion  of  a  very  long  grace,  betwixt  every  section 
of  which  Dalgetty  handled  his  knife  and  fork,  as  ho  might  have  done  liis 
musket  or  pike  when  going  upon  action,  and  as  often  resigned  them  un- 
willingly when  the  prolix  cnaplain  commenced  another  clause  of  his  bene- 
diction. Sir  Duncan  listened  with  decency,  though  he  was  supposed  rather 
to  have  joined  the  Covenantors  out  of  devotion  to  nis  chief,  than  real  respect 
for  the  caui^o  either  of  liberty  or  of  Presbytery.  Uis  lady  alone  attended 
to  the  blessing,  with  symptoms  of  deep  acquiescence. 

The  meal  was  perfurmed  almost  in  Carthusian  silence ;  for  tt  was  none 
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of  Captain  Dalgetty's  habits  to  employ  his  mouth  in  talking,  while  it  conld 
be  more  profitably  occupied.  Sir  Duncan  was  absolutely  silent,  and  the 
lady  and  churchman  only  occasionally  exchanged  a  few  words,  spoken  low, 
and  indistinctly. 

But,  when  the  dishes  were  removed,  and  their  place  supplied  by  licjuors 
of  various  sorts,  Captain  Dalgetty  no  longer  had,  himself,  the  same  weighty 
reasons  for  silence,  and  began  to  tire  of  that  of  the  rest  of  the  company. 
He  commenced  a  new  attack  upon  his  landlord,  upon  the  former  ground. 

"  Touching  that  round  monticle,  or  hill,  or  eminence,  termed  Drumsnab, 
I  would  be  proud  to  hold  some  dialogue  with  you.  Sir  Duncan,  on  the  naturt 
of  the  sconce  to  be  there  constructed ;  and  whether  the  angles  thereof  should 
be  acute  or  obtuse  —  anent  whilk  I  have  heard  the  great  Vclt-Mareschal 
Bannier  hold  a  learned  argument  with  General  Ticfenbach  during  a  still- 
stand  of  arms." 

"Captain  Dalgetty,"  answered  Sir  Duncan  very  drily,  "it  is  not  our 
Highland  usage  to  debate  military  points  with  strangers.  This  castle  is 
like  to  hold  out  against  a  stronger  enemy  than  any  force  which  the  un- 
fortunate gentlemen  we  left  at  Damlinvaroch  are  able  to  bring  aeainst  it.'' 

A  deep  sigh  from  the  lady  accompanied  the  conclusion  of  her  husband's 
speech,  which  seemed  to  remind  her  of  some  painful  circumstance. 

*'  He  who  gave,"  said  the  clergyman,  addressing  her  in  a  solemn  tone^ 
"hath  taken  away.  May  you,  honourable  lady,  be  long  enabled  to  say, 
Blessed  be  His  name  I" 

To  this  exhortation,  which  seemed  intended  for  her  sole  behoof,  the  lady 
answered  by  an  inclination  of  her  head  more  humble  than  Captain  Dalgetty 
had  yet  observed  her  make.  Supposing  he  should  now  find  her  in  a  more 
conversiblc  humour,  he  proceeded  to  accost  her. 

"It  is  indubitably  very  natural  that  your  ladyship  should  bo  downcast 
at  the  mention  of  military  preparations,  whilk  f  have  observed  to  spread 
perturbation  among  women  of  all  nations,  and  almost  all  conditions. 
Nevertheless,  Pcnthesilea,  in  ancient  times,  and  also  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
others,  were  of  a  different  kidney.  And,  as  I  have  learned  while  I  served 
the  Spaniard,  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  former  times  had  the  leaguer-lasses  who 
followed  his  camp  marshalled  into  ieriias,  (whilk  we  call  regiments,)  and 
officered  and  commanded  by  those  of  their  own  feminine  gender,  and 
regulated  by  a  commander-in-chief,  called  in  German  Hureweibler,  or,  as 
we  would  say  vernacularly,  Captain  of  the  Queans.  True  it  is,  they  were 
persons  not  to  be  named  as  parallel  to  your  ladyship,  being  such  quce 
qiicesium  corporil^is  faciebani,  as  we  said  of  Jean  Drochiels  at  Mareschal 
College ;  the  same  whom  the  French  term  curiisannesy  and  wo  in  Scot- 
tish  " 

"The  lady  will  spare  you  the  trouble  of  farther  exposition.  Captain 
Dalgetty,"  said  his  host,  somewhat  sternly ;  to  which  the  clergyman  added, 
"that  such  discourse  better  befitted  a  watch-tower  guarded  by  profane 
soldiery  than  the  board  of  an  honourable  person,  and  the  presence  of  a 
lady  ot  (juality." 

"Craving your  pardon,  Dominie,  or  Doctor,  aui  qtwcvnque  alio  nomine 
gaudeSf  for  1  would  have  you  to  know  I  have  studied  polite  letters,"  said 
the  unabashed  envoy,  filling  a  great  cup  of  wine,  "  I  see  no  ground  for 
your  reproof,  seeing  I  did  not  speak  of  those  turpes  per&on(B,  as  if  their 
occupation  or  character  was  a  proper  subject  of  conversation  for  this  lady's 
presence,  but  simply  par  accidens,  as  illustrating  the  matter  in  hand,  namely 
their  natural  courage  and  audacity,  much  enhanced,  doubtless,  by  the 
desperate  circumstivnces  of  their  condition." 

"Captain  Dalgetty,"  said  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  "to  break  short  this 
discourse,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  some  business  to  despatch  to* 
night,  in  order  to  enable  mo  to  ride  with  you  to-morrow  towards  Inyexarf  l 
and  therefore " 

YoL.  IV.— 18 
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"To  ride  with  this  person  to-morrow!"  exclaimed  his  lady;  "such  cmi* 
not  be  your  purpose,  Sir  Duncan,  unless  you  have  forgotten  that  the  morrow 
is  a  sad  aunivorsary,  and  dedicated  to  as  sad  a  solemnity/' 

*•  I  had  not  forgoUen,"  answered  Sir  Duncan  ;  '*  how  is  it  possible  I  can 
ever  forget?  but  the  necessity  of  the  times  requires  I  should  send  this 
officer  onward  to  Inverary,  without  loss  of  time." 

'*  Yot,  surely,  not  that  you  should  accompany  him  in  person?"  inquired 
the  lady. 

**  It  were  better  I  did,"  said  Sir  Duncan  ;  "  yet  I  can  writ«  to  the  Marquis, 
and  follow  on  the  subsequent  day.  —  Captain  Dalgetty,  I  will  despatch  a 
letter  for  you,  explaining  to  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  your  character  and 
commission,  with  which  you  will  please  to  prepare  to  travel  to  Inverary 
early  to-morrow  morning." 

**  JSir  Duncan  CaApbell,"  said  Dalgetty,  "  I  am  doubtless  at  your  dis- 
cretionary disposal  in  this  matter ;  not  the  less,  I  pray  you  to  remember 
the  blot  which  will  fall  upon  your  own  escutcheon,  if  you  do  in  any  way 
sufTor  me,  1)eing  a  commissionatc  flag  of  truce,  to  be  circumvented  in  this 
matter,  whether  c/am,  ri,  vel  precario ;  I  do  not  say  by  your  assent  to  any 
wrong  done  to  me,  but  oven  through  absence  of  any  duo  care  on  your  part 
to  prevent  the  same." 

**  You  are  under  tlie  safeguard  of  my  honour,  sir,"  answered  Sir  Duncan 
Campbell,  **  and  that  is  more  than  a  sufficient  security.  And  now,"  con- 
tinued he,  rising,  "  I  must  set  the  example  of  retiring." 

Dalgetty  saw  himself  under  the  necessity  of  following  the  hint,  though 
the  hour  was  early ;  but,  like  a  skilful  general,  he  availed  himself  of  overy 
instant  of  delay  which  circumstances  permitted.  "Trusting  to  your 
honourable  parole,"  said  he,  filling  his  cup,  "  I  drink  to  you.  Sir  Duncan, 
and  to  the  continuance  of  your  honourable  house."  A  sigh  from  Sir  Duncan 
was  the  only  reply.  —  "  Also,  madam,"  said  the  soldier,  replenishing  the 

?[naigh  with  all  possible  despatch,  **  1  drink  to  your  honourable  health,  and 
ulfilment  of  all  your  virtuous  desires  —  and,  reverend  sir,"  (not  forgetting 
to  fit  the  action  to  the  words,)  "I  fill  this  cup  to  the  drowning  of  all  un- 
kindness  betwixt  you  and  Captain  Dalgetty — ^I  should  say  Major  —  and,  in 
respect  the  flagon  contains  but  ono  cup  more,  I  drink  to  the  health  of  all 
honourable  cavaliers  and  bravo  soldados — and,  the  flask  1)ciug  empty,  I  am 
ready,  Sir  Duncan,  to  attend  your  functionary,  or  sentinel,  to  my  placo  of 
private  repose." 

lie  received  a  formal  permission  to  retire,  and  an  assurance,  that  as  the 
wine  seemed  to  be  to  his  taste,  another  measure  of  the  same  vintage  should 
attend  him  presently,  in  order  to  soothe  the  hours  of  his  solitude. 

No  sooner  had  the  Captain  reached  the  apartment  than  this  promise  was 
fulfilled ;  and,  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  added  comforts  oi  a  pasty  of 
red-deer  venison  rendered  him  very  tolerant  both  of  confinement  and  want 
of  society.  The  same  domestic,  a  sort  of  cham))erlain,  who  placed  this 
good  cheer  in  his  apartment-,  delivered  to  Dalgetty  a  packet,  sealed  and 
tied  up  with  a  silken  thread,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  addressed 
with  many  forms  of  respect  to  tho  High  and  Mighty  Prince,  Archibald, 
Marquis  of  Argyle,  Lord  of  Lome,  and  so  forth.  The  chamberlain  at  the 
same  time  apprized  the  Kitt-master,  that  he  must  take  horse  at  an  oarl^ 
hour  for  Inverary,  where  the  packet  of  Sir  Duncan  would  be  at  once  his 
introduction  and  his  passport.  Not  forgetting  that  it  was  his  object  to 
collect  information  as  well  as  to  act  as  an  envoy,  and  desirous,  for  his  own 
sake,  to  ascertain  Sir  Duncan's  reasons  for  sending  him  onward  without  his 
personal  attendance,  the  Kitt-master  inquired  at  the  domestic,  with  all  the 

Sreeaution  that  his  experience  suggested,  what  were  the  reasons  whioh 
etained  Sir  Duncan  at  nome  on  tho  succeeding  day.  The  man,  who  WM 
from  the  Lowlands,  replied,  **  that  it  was  the  habit  of  Sir  Duncan  and  his 
ladjr  to  observe  as  a  day  of  solemn  fast  and  humiliation  the  aonlTenuy  on 
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which  their  castle  had  been  taken  by  sarprise,  and  their  children,  to  the 
number  of  four,  destroyed  cruelly  by  a  band  of  Ilighland  freebooters  durins 
Sir  Duncan's  absence  upon  an  expedition  which  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  haa 
undertaken  against  the  Macleans  of  the  Isle  of  Mull/' 

**  Truly/'  said  the  soldier,  "  your  lord  and  lady  have  some  cause  for  fast 
and  humiliation.  Nevertheless,  I  will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  if  he  had 
taken  the  advice  of  any  experienced  soldier,  having  skill  in  the  practiques 
of  defending  places  of  advantage,  he  would  have  built  a  sconce  upon  the 
small  hill  which  is  to  the  leil  of  the  draw-brigg.  And  this  I  can  easily 
prove  to  you,  mine  honest  friend ;  for,  holding  thsit  pasty  to  be  the  castle— 
n  hat's  your  name,  friend  V 

*'  Lorimer,  sir,''  replied  the  man. 

"  Here  is  to  your  health,  honest  Lorimer. — I  say,  Lorimer — holding  that 
pasty  to  be  the  main  body  or  citadel  of  the  place  to  be  defended,  and  taking 
the' marrow-bone  for  the  sconce  to  be  erected " 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,"  said  Lorimer,  interrupting  him,  **  that  I  cannot  stay  to 
hear  the  rest  of  your  demonstration  ;  but  the  bell  will  presently  ring.  As 
worthy  Mr.  Graneangowl,  the  Marquis's  own  chaplain,  does  family  worship, 
and  only  seven  of  our  household  out  of  sixty  persons  understand  the  Scot- 
tish tongue,  it  would  misbecome  any  one  of  them  to  be  absent,  and  greatly 
prejudice  me  in  the  opinion  of  my  lady.  There  are  pipes  and  tobacco,  sir, 
if  you  please  to  driuK  a  whiff  of  smoke,  and  if  you  want  anything  else,  it 
shall  be  forthcoming  two  hours  hence,  when  prayers  are  over."  So  saying, 
he  left  the  apartment. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  the  heavy  toll  of  the  castle-bell  summoned 
its  inhabitants  together;  and  was  answered  by  the  shrill  clamour  of  the 
females,  mixed  with  the  deeper  tones  of  the  men,  as  talking  Earse  at  the 
top  of  their  throats,  they  hurried  from  different  quarters  oy  a  long  but 
narrow  gallery,  which  served  as  a  communication  to  many  rooms,  and, 
among  others,  to  that  in  which  Captain  Dalgetty  was  stationed.  There  they 
so  as  if  they  were  beating  to  the  roll-call,  thought  the  soldier  to  himself;  if 
uiey  all  attend  the  parade,  I  will  look  out,  take  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air, 
and  make  mine  own  observations  on  the  practicabilities  of  this  place. 

Accordingly,  when  all  was  quiet,  he  opened  his  chamber-door,  and  pre- 
pared to  leave  it,  when  he  saw  his  friend  with  the  axe  advancing  towards 
nim  from  the  distant  end  of  the  gallery,  half  whistling  half  humming,  a 
Gaelic  tune.  To  have  shown  any  want  of  confidence,  would  have  been  at 
once  impolitic,  and  unbecoming  his  military  character;  so  the  Captain, 
putting  the  best  face  upon  his  situation  he  could,  whistled  a  Swedish 
retreat,  in  a  tone  still  louder  than  the  notes  of  his  sentinel ;  and  retreating 
pace  by  pace  with  an  air  of  indifference,  as  if  his  only  purpose  had  been  to 
Dreathe  a  little  fresh  air,  he  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  his  guard,  when 
the  fellow  had  approached  within  a  few  paces  of  him. 

It  is  very  well,  thought  the  Ritt-master  to  himself;  he  annuls  my  parole 
by  putting  guards  upon  me,  for,  as  we  used  to  say  at  Mareschal  College, 
fidis  etjidueia  sunt  rdaiiva,*  and  if  he  does  not  trust  my  word,  I  do  not  see 
how  I  am  bound  to  keep  it,  if  any  motive  should  occur  for  my  desiring  to 
depart  from  it  Surely  the  moral  obligation  of  the  parole  is  relaxed,  in  as 
far  as  physical  force  is  substituted  instead  thereof. 

Thus  comforting  himself  in  the  metaphysical  immunities  which  he  do- 

*  11)6  nulitarf  men  of  Um  times  ttpreed  upon  dejpendenciea  of  hoooar,  m  Uief  called  Uiem,  with  all  th* 
metaphvsical  arKumentaCion  of  ciriliaoa,  or  school  uiriDes. 

The  Kmrlish  oflBcer,  to  whom  Sir  James  Tomer  was  prisoner  after  the  root  at  Uttoxeter,  demanded  bii 
I»n>le  of  honour  not  to  fo  be/ond  the  walls  of  Hail  without  liberty.  **  He  broorht  me  the  messaite  himseU^ 
—I  tuld  him  I  was  readr  to  do  so.prorided  he  removed  his  guards  from  me,  for  fidet  tt  JIduda  au»t  relatim, 
■nd,  if  he  tookscnjr  word  fur  my  ndelitjr,  he  was  obliged  to  trust  it,  otherwise,  it  was  needless  for  kirn  to  aedf 
It,  and  ill  vain  fur  me  to  fpve  it ;  and  therefore  I  beseeched  him  mlher  to  give  tmst  to  my  woni,  whichj 
would  not  brrak.  or  his  own  Kuards,  who  I  supposed  would  nrA  deceive  him.  In  this  rosnner  I  detlt 
him,  because  I  knew  him  to  be  a  scholar.'*— TWrnr**  Memoin,  p.  80L  The  Enfliah  oOoer  allowcil  tiM  i 
of  the  reasooinx ;  but  that  coorise  reasooer,  Cromwell,  fooo  pat  bb  lad  to  tM  dUeoiaiA;  **  8u  * 
■Ml  gi?e  his  pnrote  or  be  laid  u  irooe." 
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duced  from  the  vigilance  of  his  sentinel,  Ritt-mastcr  Dalgetty  retired  to  his 
apartment,  where,  amid  the  theoretical  calculations  of  tivctics,  and  tho 
occasional  more  practical  attacks  on  the  flask  and  pasty,  he  consumed  the 
evening  until  it  was  time  to  ^o  to  repose.  lie  was  summoned  by  Lorimcr 
at  break  of  day,  who  gave  him  to  understand,  that,  when  he  had  broken 
his  fast,  for  which  he  produced  ample  materials,  his  guide  and  horse  were 
in  attendance  for  his  journey  to  Inverary.  Afler  complying  with  the  hos- 
pita}>le  hint  of  the  oliamberlain,  the  soldier  proceeded  to  take  horse.  In 
passing  through  the  apartments,  he  observca  that  domestics  were  busily 
employed  in  hanging  the  great  hall  with  black  cloth,  a  ceremony  which,  he 
said,  he  had  seen  practised  when  the  immortal  Gustavus  Adolphus  lay  in 
state  in  the  Castle  of  Wolgast,  and  which,  therefore,  ho  opined,  was  a  testi- 
monial of  the  strictest  and  deepest  mourning. 

When  Dalgetty  mounted  his  steed,  ho  found  himself  attended,  or  perhaps 
guarded,  by  tivc  or  six  Campbells,  well  armed,  commanded  by  one,  who, 
from  the  target  at  his  shoulder,  and  the  short  cock's  feather  in  his  bonnet, 
as  well  as  fmm  the  state  which  he  took  upon  himself,  claimed  the  rank  of 
a  DunniewasscI,  or  clansman  of  superior  rank ;  and  indeed,  from  his  dig- 
nity of  deportment,  could  not  stand  in  a  more  distant  degree  of  relationship 
to  Sir  Duncan,  than  that  of  tenth  or  twelfth  cousin  at  farthest.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  extract  positive  information  on  this  or  any  other  subject,  inas- 
much as  neither  this  commander  nor  any  of  his  party  spoke  finglish.  The 
Captain  rode,  and  his  military  attendants  walked ;  but  such  was  tlieir 
activity,  and  so  numerous  the  impediments  which  the  nature  of  the  road 
presented  to  the  equestrian  mode  of  travelling,  that  far  from  being  retarded 
oy  the  slowness  of  their  pace,  his  difficulty  was  rather  in  keeping  up  with 
his  guides.  lie  observed  that  they  occasionally  watched  him  with  a  sharp 
eye,  as  if  they  were  jealous  of  some  effort  to  escape ;  and  once,  as  he  lin- 
gered behind  at  crossing  a  brook,  one  of  the  gillies  began  to  blow  the  match 
of  his  piece,  giving  him  to  understand  that  he  would  run  some  risk  in  case 
of  an  attempt  to  part  company.  Dalgetty  did  not  augur  much  good  from 
the  close  watch  thus  maintained  upon  his  person ;  but  there  was  no  remedy, 
for  an  attempt  to  escape  from  his  attendants  in  an  impervious  and  unknow^n 
country,  would  have  heen  little  short  of  insanity,  lie  therefore  plodded 
patiently  on  through  a  waste  and  savage  wilderness,  treading  paths  which 
were  only  known  to  the  shepherds  and  cattle-drivers,  and  passing  with 
much  more  of  discomfort  than  satisfaction  many  of  those  sublune  combina- 
tions of  mountainous  scenery  which  now  draw  visiters  from  ever^  comer 
of  England,  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  Highland  grandeur,  and  mortify  their 
palates  upon  Highland  fare. 

At  length  they  arrived  on  the  southern  verge  of  that  noble  lake  upon 
which  Inverary  is  situated ;  and  a  bugle,  which  the  Dunniewassel  winded 
till  rock  and  greenwood  rang,  served  as  a  signal  to  a  well-manned  galley, 
which,  starting;  from  a  creek  where  it  lay  concealed,  received  the  party  on 
board,  including  Gustavus;  which  sagacious  quadruped,  an  experienoed 
traveller  both  bv  water  and  land,  walked  in  and  out  of  the  boat  with  the 
discretion  of  a  Christian. 

Embarked  on  the  bosom  of  Loch  Fine,  Captain  Dalgetty  mij^ht  have 
admired  one  of  the  grandest  scenes  which  nature  affords.  He  might  have 
noticed  the  rival  rivers,  Aray,  and  Shiray,  which  pay  tribute  to  tne  lake, 
each  issuing  from  its  own  darlL  and  wooded  retreat.  He  might  have  marked, 
on  the  soft  and  gentle  slope  that  ascends  from  the  shores,  the  noble  old 
Gothic  castle,  with  its  varied  outline,  embattled  walls,  towers,  and  outer  and 
inner  courts,  which,  so  far  as  the  picturesque  is  concerned,  presented^  an 
aspect  much  more  striking  than  the  present  massivo  and  uniform  mansion. 
Ho  might  have  admired  those  dark  woods  which  for  many  a  mile  sarxonnded 
this  strong  and  princely  dwelling,  and  his  eye  might  have  dwelt  on  the  pio- 
tnresgue  peak  or  Duniquoich,  starting  abruptly  mm  the  lake,  and  raiaing 
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its  scatlieft  brow  into  the  mists  of  middle  sky,  while  a  solitary  watch-tower, 
perched  on  its  top  like  an  eagle's  nest,  gave  dignity  to  the  scene  by  awaken- 
ing a  sense  of  possible  danger.  All  these,  and  every  other  accompaniment 
of  this  noble  scene,  Captain  Dalgetty  might  have  marked,  if  he  had  been 
80  minded.  But,  to  confess  the  trath,  the  gallant  Captain,  who  had  eaten 
nothing  since  daybreak,  was  chiefly  interested  by  the  smoke  which  ascended 
from  the  castle  chimneys,  and  the  expectations  which  this  seemed  to  war- 
rant of  his  encountering  an  abundant  stock  of  provant,  as  he  was  wont  to 
call  supplies  of  this  nature. 

The  boat  soon  approached  the  rugged  pier,  which  abutted  into  the  loch 
from  the  little  town  of  Inverary,  then  a  rude  assemblage  of  huts,  with  a 
very  few  stone  mansions  interspersed,  stretching  upwards  from  the  banks 
of  Loch  Fine  to  the  principal  gate  of  the  castle,  before  which  a  scene  pre- 
sented itself  that  might  easily  have  quelled  a  less  stout  heart,  and  turned  a 
more  delicate  stomach,  than  those  of  Ritt-master  Dugald  Dalgetty,  titular 
of  Drumthwacket. 


(Cjicptrr  tjiB  €iBtlft|[. 


For  close  detignM  and  crooked  coansela  fit, 
Sdgaciotts,  bold,  and  torbaleot  of  wit, 
Revtleaa,  tinfix'd  in  principle  and  place, 
In  power  unpleaaed,  impatienl  in  diafrace. 

Ao&iLOM  Asn>  AcnXTOPHXL. 

Thi  village  of  Inverary,  now  a  neat  country  tovm,  then  partook  of  the 
rudeness  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  miserable  appearance  of  the 
houses,  and  the  irregularity  of  the  unpaved  street.'  But  a  stronger  and 
more  terrible  characteristic  of  the  period  appeared  in  the  market-place, 
which  was  a  space  of  irregular  width,  half-way  betwixt  the  harbour,  or  pier, 
and  the  frowning  castle-gate,  which  terminated  with  its  gloomy  archway, 
portcullis,  and  flankers,  the  upper  end  of  the  vista.  Midway  this  space  was 
erected  a  huge  gibbet,  on  which  hung  five  dead  bodies,  two  of  which  from 
their  dress  seemed  to  have  been  Lowlanders,  and  the  other  three  corpses 
were  muffled  in  their  Highland  plaids.  Two  or  three  women  sate  under  the 
sallows,  who  seemed  to  be  mourning,  and  singing  the  coronach  of  the 
deceased  in  a  low  voice.  But  the  spectacle  was  apparently  of  too  ordinary 
occurrence  to  have  much  interest  for  the  inhabitants  at  large,  who,  whi(e 
they  thronged  to  look  at  the  military  figure,  the  horse  of  an  unusual  size, 
and  the  burnished  panoply  of  Captain  Dalgetty,  seemed  to  bestow  no  atten- 
tion whatever  on  the  piteous  spectacle  which  their  own  market-place 
afforded. 

The  envoy  of  Montrose  was  not  c[uite  so  indifferent ;  and,  hearing  a  word 
or  two  oC  English  escape  from  a  Highlander  of  decent  appearance,  he  imme- 
diately halted  Gustavus  and  addressed  him.  '*The  Frovost-Marshal  has 
been  busy  here,  my  friend.  May  I  crave  of  you  what  these  delinquents 
have  been  justified  for?" 

He  looked  towards  the  gibbet  as  he  spoke ;  and  the  Gael,  comprehending 
his  meaning  rather  by  his  action  than  his  words,  immediately  replied, 
**  Three  gentlemen  caterans,  —  God  sain  them"  (crossing  himself)  —  **  twa 
Sassenach  bits  o'  bodies,  that  wadna  do  something  that  M'Callum  More 
bade  them ;"  and  turning  from  Dalgetty  with  an  air  of  indifference,  away 
be  walked,  staying  no  farther  question. 

Dalgetty  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  proceeded,  for  Sir  Dux^sasl  C^ssc^ 
bell's  tenth  or  twelfth  cousin  had  already  sViown  w^tqa  %Vbca  ^  \isc^f^^s&^^ 
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At  the  gate  of  the  castle  another  terrible  spectacle  of  fcadal  power  awaited 
him.  Within  a  stockade  or  palisado,  which  seemed  lately  to  have  been 
added  to  the  defences  of  the  gate,  and  wliich  was  protected  by  two  pieces 
of  light  artillery,  was  a  small  enclosure,  where  stood  a  huge  block,  on  which 
lay  an  axe.  Both  were  smeared  with  recent  blood,  and  a  quantity  of  saw- 
dust strewed  around,  partly  retained  and  partly  obliterated  the  marks  of  a 
very  late  execution. 

As  Dalgetty  looked  on  this  new  object  of  terror,  his  principal  guide  sud- 
denly twitched  him  by  the  skirt  of  his  jerkin,  and  having  thus  attracted  his 
attention,  winked  and  pointed  with  his  linger  to  a  pole  fixed  on  the  stockade, 
wliicli  supported  a  human  head,  being  that,  doubtless,  of  the  late  sufferer. 
There  was  a  leer  on  the  Highlander's  face,  as  he  pointed  to  this  ghastly 
Bpeetacle,  which  seemed  to  his  fellow-traveller  ominous  of  nothing  good. 

Dalgetty  dismounted  from  his  horse  at  the  gateway,  and  Gustavus  was 
taken  from  him  without  his  being  permitted  to  attend  him  to  the  stable, 
according  to  his  custom. 

This  gave  the  soldier  a  pang  which  the  apparatus  of  deatli  had  not  con- 
veyed.— '*  Poor  Gustavus !"  said  he  to  himself,  "  if  any  thing  but  good  hap- 
pens to  me,  I  had  better  have  left  him  at  Darnlinvarach  than  brought  him 
tore  among  these  Highland  salvages,-  who  scarce  know  the  head  of  a  horse 
from  his  tail.     But  duty  must  part  a  man  from  his  nearest  and  dearest — 

"Whrn  the  cannuiw  aro  marinir.  laJn,  and  the  culoara  are  fljiog, 
The  ladi  that  wrk  humiur  muht  novrr  fenr  djiiiK; 
Then  Ktout  cavalier*,  kt  us  toil  diir  bnve  trudit  in, 
Aud  fight  for  the  Gmpel  and  the  bold  King  of  Sweden." 

Thus  silencing  his  apprehensions  with  the  but-end  of  a  military  ballad,  ho 
followed  his  guide  into  a  sort  of  guard-room  filled  with  armed  Highlanders. 
It  was  intimated  to  him  tliat  he  must  remain  hero  until  his  arrival  was  com- 
municated to  the  Marquis.  To  make  this  communication  the  more  intelli- 
gible, the  doughty  Captain  gave  to  the  Dunniewassel,  Sir  Duncan  Campbeirs 
packet,  desiring,  as  wpll  as  he  could,  by  signs,  that  it  should  be  delivered 
into  the  Marquis's  own  hands.     His  guide  nodded,  and  withdrew. 

The  Captain  was  lefl  about  half  an  hour  in  this  place,  to  endure  with  in- 
difference, or  return  with  scorn,  the  inquisitive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
inimical  glances  of  the  armed  Gael,  to  whom  his  exterior  and  equipage  were 
as  much  6ul)ject  of  curiosity,  as  his  person  and  country  seemed  matter  of 
dislike.  All  this  he  bore  with  military  nonchalance,  until,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  above  period,  a  person  dressed  in  black  velvet,  and  wearing  a  gold 
chain  like  a  modern  magistrate  of  Edinburgh,  but  who  was,  in  fact,  steward 
of  the  household  to  the  Marquis  of  Argylc,  entered  the  apartment,  and 
invited,  with  solemn  gravity,  the  Captain  to  follow  him  to  his  master's 
presence. 

The  suite  of  apartments  through  which  he  passed,  were  filled  with  attend- 
ants or  visiters  of  various  descriptions,  disposed,  perhaps,  with  some  osten- 
tation, in  order  to  impress  the  envoy  of  Montrose  with  an  idea  of  the  supe* 
rior  power  and  magnificence  belonging  to  the  rival  house  of  Argylc.  One 
anteroom  was  filled  with  lac(^ueys,  arrayed  in  brown  and  yellow,  the  colours 
of  the  family,  who,  ranged  in  double  file,  gosed  in  silence  upon  Captain 
Dalgetty  as  he  passed  betwixt  their  ranks.  Another  was  occupied  by  Uigli- 
land  gentlemen  and  chiefs  of  small  branches,  who  were  amusing  themselves 
with  chess,  backgammon,  and  other  games,  which  they  scarce  intermitted 
to  gaze  with  curiosity  upon  the  stranger.  A  third  was  filled  with  Lowland 
gentlemen  and  officers,  who  seemed  also  in  attendance:  and,  lastly,  the 
presence-chamber  of  the  Marquis  himself  showed  him  attended  by  a  lovee 
"Which  marked  his  high  importance. 

This  apartment,  the  folding  doors  of  which  were  opened  for  the  reception 
of  Captain  Dalgetty,  was  a  long  gallery,  decorated  with  tapestry  and  amilj 
^rtroits,  and  having  a  vaulted  ceiling  of  open  woodwork,  .the  extreme  pro- 
jections  of  the  heama  heiog  richly  carved  and  gilded.    The  gallery  wm 
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lidited  by  lon^  lanceolated  Gothic  casements,  diyided  by  heavy  shafts,  and 
filled  with  painted  glass,  where  the  sunbeams  glimmered  dimly  throueh 
boars'  heads,  and  galleys,  and  batons,  and  swords,  armorial  bearings  of  the 
powerful  house  of  Argyle,  and  emblems  of  the  high  hereditary  ofBces 
Justiciary  of  Scotland,  and  Master  of  the  Royal  Household,  which  they 
long  enjoyed.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  magnificent  gallery  stood  the 
Marquis  himself,  the  centre  of  a  splendid  circle  of  Highland  and  Lowland 
gentlemen,  all  richly  dressed,  among  whom  were  two  or  three  of  the 
clergy,  called  in,  perhaps,  to  be  witnesses  of  his  lordship's  seal  for  the 
Covenant. 

The  Marquis  himself  was  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  period,  which 
Vandyke  has  so  oflen  painted ;  but  his  habit  was  sober  and  uniform  in 
colour,  and  rather  rich  than  gay.  His  dark  complexion,  furrowed  forehead, 
and  downcast  look,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  one  frequently  engaged  in 
the  consideration  of  important  affairs,  and  who  has  acquired,  by  long  habit, 
an  air  of  gravity  and  mystery,  which  he  cannot  shake  off  even  where  there 
is  nothing  to  be  concealed.  The  cast  with  his  eyes,  which  had  procured 
him  in  the  Highlands  the  nick-name  of  Qillcspie  Grumach  (or  the  grim) 
was  less  pKsrceptible  when  he  looked  downward,  which  perhaps  was  one 
cause  of  his  having  adopted  that  habit.  In  person,  he  was  tall  and  thin, 
but  not  without  that  dignity  of  deportment  and  manners,  which  became  his 
high  rank.  Something  there  was  cold  in  his  address,  and  sinister  in  his 
look,  although  he  spoke  and  behaved  with  the  usual  grace  of  a  man  of  such 
quality.  Ho  wa^  aaored  by  his  own  clan,  whoso  advance^ient  he  had  greatly 
studied,  although  he  was  in  proportion  disliked  by  the  Highlanders  of  other 
septs,  some  of  whom  ho  had  already  stripped  of  their  possessions,  while 
otncrs  conceived  themselves  in  danger  from  his  future  schemes,  and  all 
dreaded  the  height  to  which  he  was  elevated. 

We  have  already  noticed,  that  in  displaying  himself  amidst  his  council- 
lors, his  officers  of  the  household,  and  his  train  of  vassals,  allies,  and  depend- 
ents, the  Marquis  of  Argyle  probably  wished  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
nervous  system  of  Captain  Dugald  Dalgettv.  But  that  dougnty  person  had 
fought  his  way,  in  one  department  or  another,  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany,  a  period  when  a  brave  and  successful 
soldier  was  a  companion  for  princes.  The  King  of  Sweden,  and,  after  his 
example,  even  the  haughty  Princes  of  the  Empire,  hod  found  themselves 
fain,  frequently,  to  compound  with  their  dimity,  and  silence,  when  they 
could  not  satisfy,  the  pecuniary  claims  of  their  soldiers,  by  admitting  them 
to  unusual  privileges  and  familiarity.  Captain  Dugald  Dalgetty  had  it  to 
boast,  that  he  had  sate  with  princes  at  feasts  made  for  monarchs,  and  there- 
fore was  not  a  person  to  be  brow-ljeat  even  by  the  dignity  which  surrounded 
M'Callum  More.  Indeed  he  was  naturally  by  no  means  the  most  modest 
man  in  the  world,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  so  good  an  opinion  of  himself, 
that  into  whatever  company  he  chanced  to  be  thrown,  he  was  always  pro- 
portionally elevated  in  nis  own  conceit ;  so  that  he  felt  as  much  at  ease  in 
the  most  exalted  society  as  among  his  own  ordinarv  companions.  In  this 
high  opinion  of  his  own  rank,  he  was  greatly  fortified  by  his  ideas  of  the 
military  profession,  which,  in  his  phrase,  made  a  valiant  cavalier  a  caroarodo 
to  an  emperor. 

When  introduced,  therefore,  into  the  Marquis's  prcsence-chamlwr,  he 
advanced  to  the  upper  end  with  an  air  of  more  confidence  than  gruc**,  and 
would  have  gone  close  up  to  Argyle's  person  before  speaking,  had  not  the 
latter  waved  his  hand,  as  a  signal  to  him  to  stop  short.  Captain  Dalgetty 
did  so  accordingly,  and  having  made  his  military  congee  with  easy  conif 
dence,  he  thus  accosted  the  Marquis:  "Give  you  good-morrow,  my  lord  — 
or  rather  I  should  say,  good-even ;  Deso  a  unied  los  manos,  as  the  Spaniard 
says." 

**  Who  arc  you,  sir,  and  what  is  your  busincsaV  d^m^'{i!\!(^\^<^^*»^3^iS3^% 
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in  a  tone  which  was  intended  to  interrupt  tho  offensive  familiarity  of  the 
soldier. 

**  That  is  a  fair  interrogative,  my  lord,"  answered  Dalja^etty,  "  which  I 
shall  forthwith  niiswor  as  becomes  a  cavalier,  and  that  ptremptoriet  as  wo 
us<*(l  to  pay  at  Mares»chal  College." 

*'  St*c  who  or  what  he  is,  Neal,"  said  the  Marquis  sternly,  to  a  gentleman 
who  stood  near  him. 

**  I  will  save  tho  honourable  gentleman  the  labour  of  investigation,"  con- 
tinued the  Captain.  "  I  am  Dugald  Dalgctty,  of  Drumthwacket,  that  should 
be,  lato  Ritt-master  in  various  services,  and  now  Major  of  I  know  not  what 
or  whose  regiment  of  Irishes ;  and  I  am  come  with  a  flag  of  truce  from  a 
high  and  powerful  lord,  James  Earl  of  Montrose,  and  other  noble  persons 
now  in  arms  for  his  Majesty.    And  so,  God  save  King  Charles  I" 

"  Do  you  know  where  you  are,  and  the  danger  of  dallying  ^vith  us,  sir," 
again  demanded  the  Marquis,  *'  that  you  reply  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  child  or 
a  fool  ?  Tlie  Earl  of  ]Montro8e  is  with  tho  English  malignants ;  and  I  sus- 
pect you  are  one  of  those  Irish  runagates,  who  are  come  into  this  country  to 
turn  and  slay,  as  they  did  under  Sir  Phelim  O'Ncale." 

'*  My  lord,"  replied  Captain  Dalgetty,  **  I  am  no  renegade,  though  a  Major 
of  Irishes,  for  which  I  might  refer  your  lordship  to  the  invincible  Gustavus 
Adolpluis  the  Lion  of  the  North,  to  Bannier,  to  Oxenstiern,  to  the  warlike 
Duke  of  Sax-Weimar,  Tilly,  Wallenstein,  Piccolomini,  and  other  great  caj)- 
tains,  both  dead  and  living ;  and  touching  the  noble  Earl  of  Montrose,  I 
pray  your  lordship  to  peruse  these  my  full  powers  for  treating  with  you  in 
the  name  of  that  right  lionourablc  commander." 

The  Marquis  looked  slightingly  at  the  signed  and  sealed  paper  which 
Captain  Dalgetty  handed  to  him,  and,  throwing  it  with  contempt  upon  a 
taljlc,  asked  those  around  him  what  he  deser\-ed  who  came  as  tne  avowed 
envoy  and  agent  of  malignant  traitors,  in  arms  against  the  state? 

**  A  high  gallows  and  a  short  shrift,"  was  tho  read}'  answer  of  one  of  tho 
bystanders. 

"  I  will  crave  of  that  honourable  cavalier  who  hath  last  spoken,"  said 
Dalgetty,  "  to  be  loss  hasty  in  forming  his  conclusions,  and  also  of  your 
lordship  to  l>e  cautelous  in  adopting  the  same,  in  respect  such  threats  are 
to  bo  held  out  only  to  base  bisognos,  and  not  to  men  of  spirit  and  action, 
who  arc  bound  to  peril  themselves  as  freely  in  services  of  this  nature,  as 
u])on  sieges,  battles,  or  onslaughts  of  any  sort.  And  albeit  I  have  not  with 
me  a  trumpet,  or  a  white  flag,  in  respect  our  army  is  not  yet  equipped  with 
its  full  appointments,  yet  the  honourable  cavaliers  and  your  lordsnip  must 
coucede  unto  me,  that  the  sanctity  of  an  envoy  who  cometh  on  a  matter  of 
truce  or  ])arley,  consisteth  not  in  the  fanfare  of  a  trumpet,  whilk  is  but  a 
sound,  or  in  the  flap  of  a  white  flag,  whilk  is  but  an  old  rag  in  itself,  but 
in  the  confidence  reposed  by  the  party  sending,  and  the  party  sent,  in  the 
honour  of  those  to  whom  the  message  is  to  be  carried,  and  their  full  reliance 
that  they  will  respect  the  jus  gentium,  oa  weel  as  tho  law  of  arms,  in  the 
person  of  the  commission  ate." 

'*  You  are  not  come  hither  to  lecture  us  upon  tho  law  of  arms,  sir,"  said 
the  Marquis,  *'  which  neither  docs  nor  can  apply  to  rebels  and  insurgents; 
but  to  suiTer  the  penalty  of  your  ignorance  and  folly  for  bringing  a  traitorous 
message  to  the  Lord  Justice  General  of  Scotland,  whose  duty  cfQls  upon  bim 
to  ])unish  such  an  offence  with  death." 

*'  Gentlumcn,"  said  tho  Captain,  who  began  much  to  dislike  tho  turn 
which  his  mission  seemed  about  to  take,  "I  pray  you  to  remember,  that  the 
Earl  of  Montrose  will  hold  you  and  your  possessions  liable  for  whatever 
injury  my  person,  or  my  horse,  shall  sustain  Dy  these  unseemly  proceedings, 
and  that  lie  will  be  justified  in  executing  retributive  Tengeonce  on  your 
persons  and  possessions." 

TJiJs  menaoe  was  received  with  a  scornful  laugh,  while  one  of  the  (Tamp- 
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bolls  replied,  "It  is  a  far  ctj  to  Lochow;"  a  proverbial, expression  of  tba 
tribe,  meaning  that  their  ancient  hereditary  domains  lay  beyond  the  reach 
of  an  invading  enemy.  "  But,  gentlemen/'  farther  urged  the  unfortunate 
Captain,  who  was  unwilling  to  be  condemned  without  at  least  the  benefit  of 
a  lull  hearing,  "  although  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  how  far  it  may  bo  to 
Lochow,  in  respect  I  am  a  stranger  to  these  parts,  yet,  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  I  trust  you  will  admit  that  1  havo  the  guarantee  of  an  honourable 
gentleman  of  your  own  name,  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Ardenvohr,  for  my 
safety  on  this  mission ;  and  I  pray  you  to  observe,  that  in  breaking  the 
truce  towards  me,  you  will  highly  prejudice  his  honour  and  fair  fame." 

This  seemed  to  be  new  information  to  many  of  the  gentlemen,  for  they 
spoke  aside  with  each  other,  and  the  Marquis's  face,  notwithstanding  his 
power  of  suppressing  all  external  signs  of  his  passions,  showed  impatience 
and  vexation,  v 

"  Does  Sir  Duncan  of  Ardenvohr  pledge  his  honour  for  this  person's 
safety,  my  lord  ?"  said  one  of  the  company,  addressing  the  Marquis. 

"  I  do  not  believe  it,"  answered  the  Marquis ;  "  but  I  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  read  his  letter." 

"  We  will  pray  your  lordship  to  do  so,"  said  another  of  the  Campbells ; 
"  our  name  must  not  suffer  discredit  through  the  means  of  such  a  fellow  as 
this." 

"  A  dead  fly,"  said  a  clergyman,  "  makcth  the  ointment  of  the  apothecary 
to  stink." 

"Reverend  sir,"  said  Captain  Dalgetty,  "in  respect  of  the  use  to  bo 
derived,  I  forgive  you  the  unsavouriness  of  your  comparison ;  and  also 
remit  to  the  gentleman  in  the  red  bonnet,  the  disparaging  epithet  of  fellow 
which  he  has  discourteously  applied  to  me,  who  am  no  way  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  same,  unless  in  so  far  as  I  have  been  called  fellow-soldier  by 
tne  great  Qustavus  Adolphus,  the  Lion  of  the  North,  and  other  choice 
commanders,  both  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.  But,  touching  Sir 
Duncan  Campbell's  guarantee  of  my  safety,  I  will  gage  my  life  upon  his 
making  my  words  good  thercanent,  when  he  comes  hither  to-morrow." 

"  If  Sir  Duncan  be  soon  expectod,  my  lord,''  said  one  of  the  intercessors, 
"  it  would  be  a  pity  to  anticipate  mutters  with  this  poor  man." 

"  Besides  that,"  said  another,  "  your  lordship — I  speak  with  reverence  — 
should,  at  least,  consult  the  Knight  of  Ardenvohr's  letter,  and  learn  the 
terms  on  which  this  Major  Dalgetty,  as  ho  calls  himself,  has  been  sent 
hither  by  him." 

They  closed  around  the  Marquis,  and  conversed  together  in  a  low  tone, 
both  in  Gaelic  and  English.  The  patriarchal  power  of  the  Chiefs  was  very 
great,  and  that  of  the  Marquis  or  Argyle,  armed  with  all  his  grants  of 
hereditary  jurisdiction,  was  particularly  absolute.  But  there  interferes 
some  check  of  one  kind  or  other  even  m  the  most  despotic  government. 
That  which  mitigated  the  power  of  the  Celtio  chiefs,  was  tne  necessity  which 
they  lay  under  of  conciliating  the  kinsmen,  who,  under  them,  led  out  the 
lower  orders  to  battle,  and  who  formed  a  sort  of  council  of  the  tribe  in  time 
of  peace.  The  Marquis  on  this  occasion  thought  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  attending  to  the  remonstrances  of.  this  senate,  or  more  properly  Cour 
rouUai,  of  the  name  of  Campbell,  and,  slipping  out  of  the  circle,  gave  orders 
for  the  prisoner  to  be  removed  to  a  place  of  security. 

"  Prisoner  I"  exclaimed  Dalgetty,  exerting  himself  with  such  force  as 
well-nigh  to  shake  off  two  .Highlanders,  who  for  some  minutes  past  had 
waited  the  signal  to  seize  him,  and  kept  for  that  purpose  close  at  nis  back. 
Indeed  the  soldier  had  so  nearly  attained  his  liberty,  that  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle  changed  colour,  and  stepped  back  two  paces,  laying,  however,  his 
hand  on  his  sword,  while  several  of  his  clan,  with  ready  aeToUon,  threw 
themselves  betwixt  him  and  the  apprehended  yengeaooe^of  the  prisoner. 
But  the  Highland  guards  were  too  strong  to  be  shaken  o8^  and  ^faA  ^nSeMte 
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Captain,  after  having  had  his  offensive  weapons  taken  from  him,  was  dragged 
off  and  conducted  through  several  gloomy  passages  to  a  small  side-door 
grated  with  iron,  within  which  was  another  of  wood.  These  were  opened 
by  a  grim  old  Highlander  with  a  long  white  beard,  and  displayed  a  very 
steep  and  narrow  flight  of  steps  leading  downward.  The  Captain's  guards 
pushed  hin\  down  two  or  three  steps,  then,  unloosinj;  his  arms,  lefb  him  to 
grope  his  wa  v  to  the  bottom  as  he  could  ;  a  task  which  became  difficult  and 
even  dangerous,  when  the  two  doors  being  successively  locked  left  the 
])risoner  in  total  darkness. 


^^^^^^rf^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M^f^f^^^^^'^^^^^^f^^A 


(Tjliilittt  tl;f  CjiirtJtDtli. 

Whatever  itranger  visits  here, 

We  pitjr  his  sad  rase. 
Unless  to  worship  he  «lraw  new 

The  Kiutp  of  Kings— his  Grace. 

BuRXs'8  I^igram  on  a  TisU  to  Invcrary. 

The  Captain,  finding  himself  deprived  of  light  in  the  manner  wo  have 
described,  and  placed  in  a  very  uncertain  situation,  proceeded  to  descend 
the  narrow  and  broken  stair  with  all  the  caution  in  his  power,  hoping 
that  he  might  find  at  the  bottom  some  place  to  repose  himself.  But  with 
all  his  care  he  could  not  finally  avoid  making  a  false  step,  which  brought 
him  down  the  four  or  five  last  steps  too  hastily  to  preserve  his  ecjuilibrium. 
At  the  bottom  he  stumbled  over  a  bundle  of  something  soft,  which  stirred 
and  uttered  a  groan,  so  deranging  the  Captain's  descent,  that  he  floundered 
forward,  and  finally  fell  upon  his  hands  and  knees  on  the  floor  of  a  damp 
and  stone-paved  duuj^con. 

When  Dalgetty  had  recovered,  his  first  demand  was  to  know  over  whom 
he  had  stumbled. 

"  He  was  a  man  a  month  since,"  answered  a  hollow  and  broken  voice. 

*'  And  what  is  he  now,  then,"  said  Dalgetty,  "  that  he  thinks  it  fitting  to 
lie  upon  the  lowest  step  of  the  stairs,  and  clew'd  up  like  a  hurchin,  that 
honourable  cavaliers,  who  chance  to  be  in  trouble,  may  break  their  noses 
over  him  ?" 

"What  is  he  now?"  replied  the  same  voice;  "he  is  a  wretched  trunk, 
from  which  the  boughs  have  one  by  one  been  lopped  away,  and  which  cares 
little  how  soon  it  is  torn  up  and  hewed  into  billets  for  the  furnace." 

"Friend,"  said  Dalgetty,  "I  am  sorry  for  you;  \iVii  patienza,  as  the 
Spaniard  says.  If  you  had  but  been  as  quiet  as  a  log,  as  you  call  yoursoli^ 
I  should  have  saved  some  excoriations  on  my  hands  and  knees." 

"  You  are  a  soldier,"  replied  his  fellow-prisoner ;  *'  do  you  complaih  on 
account  of  a  fall  for  which  a  boy  would  not  bemoan  himself?" 

"  A  soldier  ?"  said  the  Captain ;  *'  and  how  do  you  know,  in  this  cursed 
dark  cavern,  that  I  am  a  soldier?" 

*'  I  heard  your  armour  clash  as  you  fell,"  replied  the  prisoner,  '*  and 
now  I  see  it  glimmer.  When  you  have  remained  as  long  as  I  in  this 
darkness,  your  eyes  will  distineuish  the  smallest  eft  that  crawls  on  the 
floor." 

"I  had  rather  the  devil  picked  them  outl"  said  Dalgetty;  "if  tlusbe 
the  case,  I  shall  wish  for  a  short  turn  of  the  rope,  a  soldier's  prayer,  and  A 
leap  fn}m  a  ladder.  But  what  sort  of  provont  haye  yon  got  hero  ^- what 
food,  I  mean,  brother  in  affliction?" 

"  Bread  and  water  once  o-day,"  replied  the  yoice. 
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"  Prithee,  friend,  let  me  taste  your  loaf,'^  said  Dalgettj ;  "  I  hope  we 
shall  plav  good  comrades  while  we  dwell  together  in  this  abominable  pit.'^ 
**  Tne  loaf  and  jar  of  water,"  answered  the  other  prisoner,  *'  stand  in  the 
corner,  two  steps  to  your  right  hand.    Take  them,  and  welcome.    With 
earthly  food  I  have  well-nigh  done." 

Dalgctty  did  not  wait  for  a  second  iuTitation,  but,  {^roping  out  the  pro* 
visions,  began  to  munch  at  the  stale  black  oaten  loaf  with  as  much  hearti* 
ness  as  we  nave  seen  him  play  his  part  at  better  viands. 

**  This  bread/'  he  said,  muttering,  (with  his  mouth  full  at  the  same  time,) 
**  is  not  very  savoury ;  nevertheless,  it  is  not  much  worse  than  that  which 
we  ate  at  the  famous  leaguer  at  Werben,  where  the  valorous  Qustavus 
foiled  all  the  efforts  of  the'  celebrated  Tilly,  that  terrible  old  hero,  who  had 
driven  two  kings  out  of  the  field  —  namely,  Ferdinand  of  Bohemia,  and 
Christian  of  Denmark.  And  anent  this  water,  which  is  none  of  the  most 
sweet,  I  drink  in  the  same  to  your  spcedv  deliverance,  comrade,  not  for- 
getting mine  own,  and  devoutly  wishing  it  were  Rhenish  wine,  or  hum* 
mmz  Lubeck  beer,  at  the  least,  were  it  but  in  honour  of  the  pledge.'' 

While  Dal^etty  ran  on  in  this  way,  his  teeth  kept  time  with  his  tonguOy 
and  he  speedily  finished  the  provisions  which  the  benevolence  or  indifference 
of  his  companion  in  misfortune  had  abandoned  to  his  voracity.  When 
this  task  was  accomplished,  ho  wrapped  himself  in  his  cloak,  and  seating 
himself  in  a  corner  of  the  dungeon  in  which  he  could  obtain  a  support  on 
each  side,  (for  he  had  always  been  an  admirer  of  elbow-chairs,  he  re- 
marked, even  from  bis  youth  upward,)  he  began  to  question  his  fellow* 
captive. 

**  Mine  honest  friend,"  said  he,  **  you  and  I,  beinz  comrades  at  bed  and 
board,  should  be  better  acquainted.  I  am  Dugald  Dal^etty  of  Drumth* 
wacket,  and  so  forth.  Major  in  a  regiment  of  loyal  Irishes,  and  Envoy 
Extraordinary  of  a  High  and  Mighty  Lord,  James  Earl  of  Montrose.— 
Pray,  what  may  your  name  bo  ?" 

'*  It  will  avail  you  little  to  know,"  replied  his  more  taciturn  companion. 

"  Let  me  judge  of  that  matter,"  answered  the  soldier. 

**  Well,  then — ^Ranald  MacEagh  is  my  name — that  is,  Ranald  Son  of  the 
Mist." 

"  Son  of  the  Mist  I"  ejaculated  Dalgctty.  **  Son  of  utter  darkness,  say  I. 
But,  Ranald,  since  that  is  your  name,  how  came  you  in  possession  of  the 
provost's  court  of  guard  ?  what  the  devil  brought  you  here,  that  is  to  say  ?" 

'*  My  mbfortunes  and  my  crimes,"  answered  Ranald.  "  Know  ye  the 
Knight  of  Ardenvohr  ?" 

**  I  do  know  that  honourable  person,"  replied  Dalgctty. 

•*  But  know  ye  where  he  now  is  ?"  replied  Ranald. 

•*  Fasting  this  day  at  Ardenvohr,"  answered  the  Envoy,  "  that  ho  may 
feast  to-morrow  at  Inverary ;  in  which  last  purpose  if  he  chance  to  fail,  my 
lease  of  human  service  will  be  something  precarious." 

**  Then  let  him  know,  one  claims  his  intercession,  who  is  his  worst  foe 
and  his  best  friend,"  answered  Ranald. 

"  Truly,  I  shall  desire  to  carry  a  less  questionable  message,"  answered 
Dalgctty.     "  Sir  Duncan  is  not  a  person  to  play  at  reading  riddles  with." 

•'  Craven  Saxon,"  said  the  prisoner ;  "  tell  him  I  am  the  raven  that,  fifteen 
years'  since,  stooped  on  his  tower  of  strength  and  the  pledges  he  had  led 
there  —  I  am  the  hunter  that  found  out  the  wolfs  den  on  the  rock  and 
destroyed  his  offspring  —  I  am  the  leader  of  the  band  which  surprisca  Ar- 
denvohr yesterday  was  fifteen  years,  and  gave  his  four  children  to  the 
sword." 

*•  Truly,  my  honest  friend,"  said  Dalgctty,  "  if  that  is  your  best  recom- 
mendation to  Sir  Duncan's  favour,  I  would  pretermit  my  pleading  there- 
upon, in  respect  I  have  observed  that  even  the  animal  creation  are  incensed 
against  those  who  intromit  with  their  offspring  forcibly^  mnaK  x£w<cst^  ^x£^ 
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rational  and  Christian  creaturos,  who  have  had  yiolenco  done  upon  thoir 
Bmall  family.  But  I  pray  you  in  courtesy  to  tcU  me,  whether  you  assailed 
the  castle  from  the  hillock  called  Drumsnab,  whilk  I  uphold  to  be  the  truo 
point  of  attack,  unless  it  were  to  bo  protected  by  a  sconce." 

'*  We  urtcendod  the  cliff  by  ladders  of  withies  or  saplings,"  said  the 
prisoner,  **  drawn  up  by  an  accomplice  and  clansman,  who  had  sen'ed  six 
months  in  the  castle  to  enjoy  that  one  night  of  unlimited  Tengeanco.  The 
owl  whooped  around  us  as  we  hung  betwixt  heaven  and  earth ;  the  tide 
roared  against  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  dashed  asunder  our  skiff,  yet  no 
man's  heart  failed  him.  In  the  morning  there  was  blood  and  ashes,  Vliere 
there  had  been  peace  and  joy  at  the  sunset." 

**  It  was  a  pretty  camisade,  I  doubt  not,  Ranald  MacEagh,  a  Tery  suffi- 
cient onsilaugnt,  and  not  unworthily  discharged.  Nevertheless,  I  would 
have  pressed  the  house  from  that  little  hillock  oallcd  Dmmsnab.  But  yours 
is  a  pretty  irregular  Scythian  fashion  of  warfare,  Ranald,  much  rescnrbling 
that  of  Turks,  Tartars,  and  other  Asiatic  people  —  But  tho  reason,  my 
friend,  the  cause  of  this  war  —  tho  ieterrima  causa,  as  I  may  say  ?  Deliver 
me  that,  Ranald." 

**  We  had  been  pushed  at  by  the  JVPAulays,  and  other  western  tribes," 
said  Ranald,  *'  till  our  possessions  became  unsafe  for  us." 

**Ah  ha  I"  said  Dalgetty;  "I  have  faint  remembrance  of  having  heard 
of  that  matter.  Did  you  not  put  bread  and  cheese  into  a  man's  mouth, 
when  he  had  never  a  stomach  whereunto  to  transmit  the  same  ?" 

**  You  have  heard,  then,"  said  Ranald,  "  tho  tale  of  our  revenge  on  the 
haughty  Forester  ?" 

"1  bethink  me  that  I  have,"  said  Dalgetty,  "  and  that  of  an  old  date.  It 
was  a  merry  jest  that,  of  cramming  the  bread  into  tho  dead  man's  mouth, 
but  somewhat  too  wild  and  salvage  for  civilized  acceptation,  besides  wasting 
the  good  victuals.  I  have  seen  when  at  a  siego  or  a  leaguer,  Ranald,  a 
living  soldier  would  have  been  the  better,  Ranald,  for  that  crust  of  bread, 
whilk  you  threw  away  on  a  dead  pow." 

"Wo  were  attacked  by  Sir  Duncan,"  continued  MacEagh,  "and  my 
brother  was  slain  —  his  head  was  withering  on  the  batdements  which  wo 
scaled  —  I  vowed  revenge,  and  it  is  a  vow  I  have  never  broken." 

**It  maybe  so,"  said  Dalgetty;  "and  every  thorough-bred  soldier  will 
confess  that  revenge  is  a  sweet  morsel ;  but  in  what  manner  this  story  will 
interest  Sir  Duncan  in  your  justification,  unless  it  should  move  him  to  in- 
tercede with  the  Marquis  to  change  the  manner  thereof  from  hanging,  or 
simple  suspension,  to  breaking  your  limbs  on  the  roue  or  wheel,  with  the 
coulter  of  a  plough,  or  otherwise  putting  you  to  death  by  torture,  surpasses 
my  comprehension.  Were  I  you,  Ranald,  I  would  be  for  miskenning  Sir 
Duncan,  keeping  my  own  secret,  and  departing  quietly  by  suffocation,  like 
your  ancestors  before  you." 

"  Yet  hearken,  stranger,"  said  the  Highlander.  "  Sir  Duncan  of  Arden* 
yohr  had  four  children.  Three  died  under  our  dirks,  but  the  fourth  sur- 
vives ;  and  more  would  he  give  to  dandle  on  his  knee  the  fourth  child  which 
remains,  than  to  rack  these  old  bones,  which  care  little  for  the  utmost  in- 
dulgence of  his  wrath.  One  word,  if  I  list  to  speak  it,  could  turn  his  day 
of  humiliation  and  fasting  into  a  day  of  thanxfulncss  and  rejoicing,  and 
breaking  of  bread.  0, 1  xnow  it  by  my  own  heart  1  Dearer  to  mo  is  the 
child  Kenneth,  who  chaseth  the  butterfly  on  the  banks  of  the  Aven,  than 
ten  sons  who  are  mouldering  in  earth,  or  ore  preyed  on  by  the  fowls  of  the 


air." 


"I  presume,  Ranald,"  continued  Dalgetty,  "that  the  three  pretty  fellovra. 
^hom  I  saw  yonder  in  the  market-place,  strung  up  by  Uie  headl  like  rissered 
Laddocks,  claimed  some  interest  in  you." 

'*  Thore  was  a  brief  pause  ere  the  Highlander  replied,  in  a  tone  of  stronff 
ttnotion, — "  They  were  my  sons,  stranger — they  were  my  aons  t — ^blood  of 
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my  blood — bone  of  jny  bone  I — fleet  of  foot — unerring  in  aim — unvan- 
quished  by  focmen  till  the  sons  of  Diarmid  oyercame  them  by  numbers  1 
W  by  do  I  wish  to  survive  them  ?  The  old  trunk  will  less  feel  the  rending 
up  of  its  roots,  than  it  has  felt  the  lopping  ofif  of  its  graceful  boughs.  But 
Kenneth  must  be  trained  to  revenge — the  young  eagle  must  learn  from  the 
old  how  to  stoop  on  his  foes.  I  will  purchase  tor  his  sake  my  life  and  my 
freedom,  by  discovering  my  secret  to  the  Knight  of  Ardenvohr.*' 

**  You  may  attain  ^our  end  more  easily/'  said  a  third  voice,  mingling  in 
the  conference,  "  by  intrusting  it  to  me." 

All  Highlanders  are  superstitious.  **  The  Enemy  of  Mankind  is  among 
us  V*  said  Ranald  MacEagn,  springing  to  his  feet  His  chains  clattered  as 
ho  rose,  while  he  drew  himself  as  far  as  they  permitted  from  the  quarter 
whence  the  voice  appeared  to  proceed.  His  fear  in  some  degree  communi- 
cated itself  to  Captain  Dalgetty,  who  began  to  repeat,  in  a  sort  of  polyglot 
gibberish,  all  the  exorcisms  he  had  ever  heard  of,  without  being  able  to 
remember  mere  than  a  word  or  two  of  each. 

'*  In  nomine  Domini^  as  we  said  at  Mareschal  College, — saniissima  madre 
di  Dios,  as  the  Spaniard  has  it — alle  ffiiien  geister  loben  den  Herm,  saith  the 
blessed  Psalmist,  in  Dr.  Luther's  translation *' 

**  A  truce  with  your  exorcisms,"  said  the  voice  they  had  heard  before ; 
**  though  I  come  strangely  among  you,  I  am  mortal  like  yourselves,  and 
my  assistance  may  avail  you  in  your  present  strait,  if  you  are  not  too  proud 
to  bo  counselled.". 

While  the  stranger  thus  spoke,  ho  withdrew  the  shade  of  a  dark  lantern, 
by  whose  feeble  light  Dalgetty  could  only  discern  that  the  speaker  who  had 
thus  mysteriously  united  himself  to  their  company,  and  mixed  in  their  con- 
versation, was  a  tall  man,  dressed  in  a  livery  cloak  of  the  Marquis.  His 
first  glance  was  to  his  feet,  but  he  saw  neither  the  cloven  foot  which  Scottish 
legends  assign  to  the  foul  fiend,  nor  the  horse's  hoof  by  which  ho  is  distin- 
guished in  Germany.  His  first  inquiry  was,  how  the  stranger  had  come 
among  them  ? 

"  For,"  said  he,  "  the  creak  of  these  rusty  bars  would  have  been  heard 
had  the  door  been  made  patent ;  and  if  you  passed  through  the  keyhole, 
truly,  sir,  put  what  face  vou  will  on  it,  you  are  not  fit  to  be  enrolled  in  a 
regiment  of  living  men." 

"  I  reserve  my  secret,"  answered  the  stranger,  "  until  you  shall  merit 
the  discovery  by  communicating  to  me  some  of  yours.  It  may  be  that  I 
shall  be  moved  to  let  you  out  where  I  myself  came  in." 

"  It  cannot  bo  through  the  keyhole,  then,"  said  Captain  Dalgetty,  "  for 
my  corslet  would  stick  in  the  passage,  were  it  possible  that  my liead-piece 
could  get  through.  As  for  secrets,  I  have  none  of  my  own,  and  but  few 
appertaining  to  others.  But  impart  to  us  what  secrets  you  desire  to  know ; 
or,  as  Professor  SnufflcCTeek  used  to  say  at  the  Mareschal  College,  Aber- 
deen, speak  that  I  may  know  thee." 

"  It  is  not  with  you  I  have  first  to  do,"  replied  the  stranger,  turning  his 
light  full  on  the  wild  and  wasted  features,  and  the  limbs  of  the  Highlander, 
Ilanald  MacEagh,  who,  close  drawn  up  against  the  walls  of  the  dungeon, 
seemed  yet  uncertain  whether  his  guest  was  a  living  being. 

"  I  have  brought  you  something,  my  friend,"  said  the  stranger,  in  a  more 
soothing  tone,  **  to  mend  your  fare ;  if  you  are  to  die  to-morrow,  it  is  no 
reason  wherefore  you  should  not  live  to-night." 

**None  at  all — no  reason  in  the  creation,"  replied  the  ready  Captain 
Dalgetty,  who  forthwith  began  to  unpack  the  contents  of  a  small  basket 
which  the  stranger  had  brought  under  his  cloak,  while  the  Highlander, 
either  in  suspicion  or  disdain,  paid  no  attention  to  the  good  cheer. 

"Here's  to  thee,  my  friena,"  said  the  Captiun,  who,  having  oXr^atdj 
d&spatched  a  huge  pieco  of  roasted  kid,  was  now  taking  a  pull  at  the    '' 
flask.    **  What  is  thy  name,  my  good  friend  T' 
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"  Murdoch  Campbell,  sir,"  answered  the  servant,  "  a  lackey  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ar;ryle,  and  ooc.isionally  acting;  ag  undor-wardcn." 

•*  Then  hero  is  to  thee  once' more,  Murdoch,"  paid  Dulgetty,  "drinking 
to  you  l»y  y«»ur  proper  name  for  the  better  luck  aake^  This  wine  I  take  to 
be  Calcavrlla.  Well,  honept  Murdoch,  I  take  it  on  me  to  sav,  tlmu  do- 
scrvest  to  1m»  u])per-warden,  since  thou  Hhowest  thyself  twenty  times  better 
ac«iuaintod  witli  the  way  of  victualling  honest  gontlenien  tFiat  are  under 
misfortune,  than  thy  principal.  Bread  and  water?  out  upon  him !  It  was 
enouj:h,  Munloch,  to  destroy-  the  credit  of  the  Marquis's  dungeon.  But  I 
seo  you  would  converse  with  my  friend,  Kanald  MacEa^h  here.  Never 
mind  my  presence  ;  Til  get  me  into  this  cornnr  with  the  baskot,  and  I  will 
warrant  my  jaws  make  noise  enough  to  prevent  my  ears  fwm  hearing  vou." 

Notwithstanding  this  promise,  however,  the  veteran  listened  with  all  the 
attention  he  could  to  gather  their  discourse,  or,  as  he  described  it  himself, 
"  laid  his  ears  back  in  his  neck,  like  Gustavus,  when  he  heard  the  key  turn 
in  the  girncll-kist."  He  could,  therefore,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  tho 
dun;;('Ou,  easily  overhear  tho  following  dialogue. 

**  Arc  you  aware,  Son  of  the  Mist,"  said  the  Campbell,  "that  you  will 
never  leave  this  place,  excepting  for  the  gibbet  V 

'*Th<»8e  who  are  dearest  to  me,"  answered  MacEagh,  "have  trode  that 
path  iKifore  nie." 

"  Thon  you  would  do  nothing,"  asked  the  visiter,  "  to  shun  following 
thorn?" 

The  prisoner  writhed  himself  in  his  chains  before  returning  an  answer. 

"  I  would  do  much,"  at  length  he  said  ;  *'  not  for  my  own  life,  but  for  the 
flake  of  tho  pledge  in  the  glen  of  Strathaven." 

"And  what  would  you  do  to  turn  away  the  bitterpess  of  the  hour?" 
again  demanded  Murdoch;  "  I  care  not  for  what  cause  ye  mean  to  shun 
it." 

"  I  would  do  what  a  man  might  do,  and  still  call  himself  a  man." 

"Do  you  call  yourself  a  man,"  said  the  interrogator,  "who  have  done  tho 
deeds  of  a  wolf?" 

"  I  do,"  answered  the  outlaw;  "  I  am  a  man  like  my  forefathers — while 
wrapt  in  the  mantle  of  peace,  we  were  lambs — it  was  rent  from  us,  and  ye 
now  call  us  wolves.  Give  us  tho  huts  ye  have  burned,  our  children  whom 
ye  have  murdered,  our  widows  whom  ye  have  starved  —  collect  from  tho 
gibbet  and  the  pole  the  mangled  carcasses  and  whitened  skulls  of  our 
kinsmen  —  bid  them  live  and  bless  us,  and  we  will  bo  your  vassals  and 
brothers  —  till  then,  let  <]oath,  and  blood,  and  mutual  wrong,  draw  a  dark 
veil  of  division  between  us." 

"  You  will  then  do  nothing  for  your  liberty  7"  said  tho  Campbell. 

"  Any  thing  —  but  call  myself  tho  friend  of  your  tribe,"  answered  Mao- 
Eagli. 

"  AVe  scorn  the  friendship  of  banditti  and  caterans,"  retorted  Murdoch, 
"and  would  not  stoop  to  a<^cept  it. — What  I  <lemand  to  know  from  you,  in 
exchange  f«>r  your  liberty,  is,  where  tho  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Knight 
of  Ardenvohr  is  now  to  be  found  ?" 

"That  you  may  wed  hi;r  to  some  beggarly  kinsman  of  your  groat 
master,"  said  Kanald,  "  after  tho  fashion  of  tho  children  of  Diarmid  !  Docs 
not  the  valley  of  Glenoniuhy,  to  this  very  hour,  cry  shamo  on  the  violence 
offered  to  a  helpless  infant  whom  her  kinsmen  were  conveying  to  tho  court 
of  the  Sovereign  ?  Wore  not  her  escort  compelled  to  hide  her  beneath  a 
cauldron,  round  which  they  fought  till  not  ono  remained  to  tell  the  tale? 
and  was  not  the  girl  broaeht  to  this  fatal  castle,  and  afterwards  wedded  to 
tho  brother  of  M*Calluin  More,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  her  broad  landa?"* 

*  Sorb  a  itorj  '%  told  ef  llw  htinm  of  the  claa  of  Caldrr.  who  wm  mado  prinmv  !■  the  nwniNY  doivribadj, 
■Qil^aftvrwanu  wodiM  lo  Ifir  Duacu  CMapboU,  ftw  which  oarai  iho  CteipMli  of  Giwdor  h»r*  UmS 
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**  And  if  the  tale  be  true,"  said  Murdoch,  **  she  had  a  proferment  bejond 
vhat  the  King  of  Scots  would  have  conferred  on  her.  But  this  is  far  from 
the  purpose.  The  daughter  of  Sir  Duncan  of  Ardenvohr  is  of  our  own 
blood,  not  a  stranger ;  and  who  has  so  good  a  right  to  know  her  fate  as 
M*Callum  More,  the  chief  of  her  clan  ?" 

**  It  is  on  his  part,  then,  that  you  demand  it  V  said  the  outlaw.  The 
domestic  of  the  Marqui^  assented. 

**  And  you  will  practise  no  evil  against  the  maiden? — I  have  done  her 
wrong  enough  already." 

"  No  evil,  upon  the  word  of  a  Christian  man,"  replied  Murdoch. 

"  And  my  guerdon  is  to  be  life  and  liberty?"  said  the  Child  of  the  Mist 

"  Such  is  our  paction,"  replied  the  Campbell. 

"Then  know,  that  the  child  whom  I  saved  out  of  compassion  at  the 
spoiling  of  her  father's  tower  of  strength,  was  bred  as  an  adopted  daughter 
of  our  tribe,  until  we  were  worsted  at  the  pass  of  Ballenduthil,  by  the 
fiend  incarnate  and  mortal  enemy  of  our  tribe,  Allan  M*Aulay  of  the 
Bloody  hand,  and  by  the  horsemen  of  Lennox,  under  the  heir  of  Menteith." 

"  Fell  she  into  the  power  of  Allan  of  the  Bloody  hand,"  said  Murdoch, 
**  and  she  a  reputed  daughter  of  thy  tribe?  Then  her  blood  has  gilded  the 
dirk,  and  thou  hast  said  nothing  to  rescue  thine  own  forfeited  life." 

*'  If  my  life  rests  on  hers,"  answered  the  outlaw,  "  it  is  secure,  for  she 
Btill  survives ;  but  it  has  a  more  insecure  reliance  —  the  frail  promise  of  a 
son  of  Diarmid." 

**  That  promise  shall  not  fail  you,"  said  the  Campbell,  **  if  you  can  assure 
me  that  she  survives,  and  where  she  is  to  be  found." 

"In  the  castle  of  Darnlinvarach,"  said  Ranald  MacEagh,  "under  the 
name  of  Annot  Lyle.  I  have  often  heard  of  her  from  my  kinsmen,  who 
have  again  approached  their  native  woods,  and  it  is  not  long  since  mine 
old  eyes  beheld  her." 

'*{^ou!"  said  Murdoch,  in  astonishment,  ''you,  a  chief  among  the  Chil- 
drcTi  of  the  Mist,  and  ventured  so  near  your  mortal  foe  ?" 

"  Son  of  Diarmid,  I  did  more,"  replied  the  outlaw ;  "  I  was  in  the  hall 
of  the  castle,  disguised  as  a  harper  from  the  wild  shores  of  Skianach.     My 

Surpose  was  to  have  plunged  my  dirk  in  the  body  of  the  M'Aulay  with  the 
loody  hand,  before  whom  our  race  trembles,  and  to  have  taken  thereafter 
what  fate  God  should  send  me.  But  I  saw  Annot  Lyle,  even  when  my 
hand  was  on  the  hilt  of  m^  dagger.  She  touched  her  clairshach*  to  a  song 
of  the  Children  of  the  Mist,  which  she  had  learned  when  her  dwelling  was 
amongst  us.  The  woods  in  which  we  had  dwelt  pleasantly,  rustled  their 
green  leaves  in  tlie  song,  and  our  streams  were  there  w^ith  the  sound  of  all 
their  waters.  My  hand  forsook  the  dagger;  the  fountains  of  mine  eyes 
were  opened,  and  the  hour  of  revenge  passed  away.  —  And  now,  Son  of 
Diarmid,  have  I  not  paid  the  ransom  of  my  head  ?" 

"  Ay,"  replied  Murdoch,  "  if  your  tale  be  true ;  but  what  proof  can  yoa 
assi^  for  it  ?" 

"Bear  witness,  heaven  and  earth,"  exclaimed  the  outlaw,  " he  already 
looks  how  he  may  step  over  his  word  1" 

"  Not  so,"  replied  Murdoch  ;  "  every  promise  shall  be  kept  to  you  when 
I  am  assured  you  have  told  me  the  truth.  —  But  I  must  speak  a  few  words 
•with  your  companion  in  captivity." 

"  lair  and  false — ever  fair  ana  false,"  muttered  the  prisoner,  as  ho  threw 
himself  once  more  on  the  floor  of  his  dungeon. 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Dalgetty,  who  had  attended  to  every  word  of  this 
dialogue,  was  making  his  own  remarks  on  it  in  priyate.  "  What  the  Jienker 
can  this  sly  fellow  have  to  say  to  me  ?  I  have  no  dhi]d»  either  of  my  ovm, 
80  for  as  I  know,  or  of  any  other  person,  to  tell  him  ft  Ula  about,  fiut  lei 
-^— — — ^— '  ■   .1  — ■ 
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him  como  on  —  he  will  have  some  manoeuvring  ere  he  turn  the  flank  of  the 
old  soldier." 

Acc<)i'<liiigh%  as  if  he  had  stood  pike  in  hand  to  defend  a  breach,  he 
waitod  with  caution,  l)ut  without  fear,  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 

**  You  arc  a  citizen  of  the  world,  Captain  Dalgetty,"  said  Murdoch  Camp- 
bell, *•  and  cannot  l)e  ignomnt  of  our  old  Scottish  proverb,  g^f-gof^*  which 
goes  tlirough  all  nations  and  all  services." 

"  Then  I  should  know  somethin(^  of  it,"  said  Dalgetty  ;  *'  for,  except  tho 
Turks,  there  are  few  powers  in  Europe  whom  I  have  not  served ;  and  I 
have  sometimes  tliought  of  taking  a  turn  either  with  Bethlem  Gabor,  or 
with  the  Janizaries." 

**  A  man  of  your  experience  and  unprejudiced  ideas  then,  will  under- 
stiind  me  at  once,"  said  Murdoch,  "when  1  say,  I  mean  that  your  freedom 
shall  depend  on  your  true  and  upright  answer  to  a  few  trifling  questions 
respecting  the  gentlemen  you  have  left;  their  state  of  preparation;  tho 
number  of  their  men ;  and  nature  of  their  appointments ;  ana  as  much  as 
you  chance  to  know  al>out  their  plan  of  operations." 

"  Just  to  satisfy  your  curiosity,"  said  Dalgetty,  "  and  without  any  farther 
purpose  ?" 

**  None  in  the  world,"  replied  Murdoch;  "what  interest  should  a  poof 
devil  like  me  take  in  their  operations  ?" 

"  Make  your  interrogations,  then,"  said  tlic  Captain,  "  and  I  will  answer 
them  »crt'«/;fi/o>*/c." 

"  IIow  many  Irish  may  bo  on  their  march  to  join  James  Graham  tho 
delinquent?" 

"  Probably  ten  thousand,"  said  Captain  Dalgcttj'. 

"Ten  thousand!"  replied  Murdoch  angrily;  "wo  know  that  scarce  two 
thousand  landed  at  Ardnamurchan." 

"  Tlien  you  know  more  about  them  than  I  do,"  answered  Captain  Dal- 
getty, with  great  composure.  "  I  never  saw  them  mustered  yet,  or  even 
under  arms." 

"  And  how  many  men  of  tho  clans  may  be  expected  ?"  demanded  Mur- 
doch. 

"  As  many  as  they  can  make,"  replied  the  Captain. 

"You  are  answering  from  the  purpose,  sir,"  said  Murdoch;  "speak 
plainly,  will  there  be  five  thousand  men  ?" 

"  There  and  thereabouts,"  answered  Dalgetty. 

"  Y'ou  are  playing  with  vour  life,  sir,  if  you  trifle  with  me,"  replied  the 
catechist ;  "  one  whistle  of  mine,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  your  head 
hangs  on  the  drawbridge." 

"But  to  speak  candidly,  Mr.  Murdoch,"  replied  tlie  Captain,  " do  you 
think  it  is  a  reasonable  thing  to  ask  me  after  the  secrets  of  our  army,  and  I 
engaged  to  serve  for  the  whole  campaign  ?  If  I  taught  you  how  to  defeat 
Montrose,  what  becomes  of  my  pay,  arrears,  and  chance  of  booty  ?" 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Campbell,  "  that  if  you  be  stubborn,  your  campaign 
shnll  l>egin  and  end  in  a  march  to  the  block  at  the  castle-gato,  which  stands 
rrndy  for  such  land-laufers ;  but  if  you  answer  my  questions  faithfully,  I 
will  receive  you  into  my — into  the  service  of  M'CaHum  More." 

"  Does  the  service  afiford  good  pay  ?"  said  Captain  Dalgetty.       ' 

"  He  will  double  yours,  if  you  will  return  to  Montrose  and  act  under  his 
direction." 

"  I  wish  I  had  seen  you,  sir,  before  taking  on  with  him/'  said  Dalgetty, 
appearing  to  meditate. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  can  aJETord  you  more  odyantageous  terms  now/'  sidd 
the  Campbell ;  "  always  supposing  you  are  faithful.'' 

•  fa  oU  EtaflMi,  fa  Mc  te  Mm,  i. «.,  motiMUjr  wrriif  «Hh 
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**Faithra1,  that  is,  to  yoa,  and  a  traitor  to  Montrose/'  answered  the 
Captain. 

"  Faithful  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  good  order,"  answered  Murdoch 
**  which  sanctifies  any  deception  you  may  employ  to  serve  it" 

"  And  the  Marauis  of  Ar^le — should  I  incline  to  enter  his  service,  is  he 
a  kind  master  ?"  aemanded  Dalgetty. 

**  Never  man  kinder,"  quoth  Campbell, 

'*  And  bountiful  to  his  officers  f "  pursued  the  Captain. 

**  The  most  open  hand  in  Scotland,"  replied  Murdoch, 

**  True  and  faithful  to  his  engagements  7"  continued  Dalgetty. 

"  Ais  honourable  a  nobleman  as  breathes,"  said  the  clansman. 

'^  I  never  heard  so  much  good  of  him  before,"  said  Dalgetty  v  **  you  most 
know  the  Marquis  well,  —  or  rather  you  must  be  the  Marquis  himself  I  -^ 
Lord  of  Ar^yle,"  he  added,  throwing  himself  suddenly  on  the  disguised 
nobleman,  **i  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  King  Charles,* as  a  traitor.  If 
you  venture  to  call  for  assistance,  I  will  wrench  round  your  neck." 

The  attack  which  Dalgetty  made  upon  Argyle's  person  was  so  sudden 
and  unexpected,  that  he  easily  prostrated  him  on  the  floor  of  the  dungeon, 
and  held  him  down  with  one  hand,  while  his  right,  grasping  the  Marquis's 
throat,  was  ready  to  strangle  him  on  the  slightest  attempt  to  call  for  a»- 
sistancc.  \ 

"  Lord  of  Argyle,"  he  said,  "  it  is  now  my  turn  to  lay  down  the  terms 
of  capitulation.  If  you  list  to  show  me  the  private  way  by  which  you 
entered  the  dungeon,  you  shall  escape,  on  condition  of  being  my  locum 
tencTis,  as  we  said  at  the  Mareschal  College,  until  your  warder  visits  his 
prisoners.  But  if  not,  I  will  first  strangle  you  —  I  learned  the  art  from  a 
Polonian  heyduck,  who  had  been  a  slave  in  the  Ottoman  seraglio  —  and 
then  seek  out  a  mode  of  retreat." 

*'  Villain !  you  would  not  murder  me  for  my  kindness,"  murmured 
Argvle. 

*•  Not  for  your  kindness,  my  lord,"  replied  Dalgetty ;  "  but  first,  to  teaek 
your  lordship  the  jus  geutium  towards  cavaliers  who  come  to  you  under 
safe-conduct;  and  secondly,  to  warn  you  of  the  danger  of  proposii^  dis- 
honourable terms  to  any  worthy  soldado,  in  order  to  tempt  him  to  bcK^ome 
false  to  a  standard  during  the  term  of  his  service." 

"  Spare  my  life,"  said  Argyle,  "  and  I  will  do  as  you  require." 

Dalgetty  maintained  his  gripe  upon  the  Marquis's  throat,  compressing  it 
a  little  wjiile  he  asked  questions,  and  relaxing  it  so  far  as  to  give  him  the 
power  of  answering  them. 

'*  Where  is  the  secret  door  into  the  dungeon?"  he  demanded; 

"  Hold  up  the  lantern  to  the  corner  on  your  right  hand,  you  will  discern 
the  iron  which  covers  the  spring,"  replied  the  Marquis. 

"  So  far  so  good. — Where  does  the  passage  lead  to  ?" 

"  To  my  private  apartment  behind  the  tapestry,"  answered  the  prostrate 
nobleman. 

"  From  thence  how  shall  I  reach  the  gateway  ?" 

"  Through  the  grand  gallery,  the  anteroom,  the  lackey's  waiting  hall,  the 
grand  guardroom " 

"All  crowded  with  soldiers,  factionaries,  and  attendants? — that  will 
never  do  for  me,  my  lord ;  —  have  you  no  secret  passage  to  the  gate,  as  you 
have  to  your  dungeons  ?    I  have  seen  such  in  Germany." 

'*  There  is  a  passage  through  the  chapel,"  said  the  Marquis, ''  opening  from 
my  apartment." 

*'  And  what  is  the  pass-word  at  the  gate  V* 

"  The  sword  of  Levi,"  replied  the  Marquis ;  **  bat  if  you  will  receive  my 
pledge  of  honour,  I  will  go  with  you,  escort  you  through  tvory  guard,  ana 
set  you  at  full  liberty  with  a  passport" 

"  I  might  trust  you,  my  lord,  were  yonx  tbxoaJl  itf)^  i3ttMftl'>AM"     *  % 

Vol.  iV. — 19  H^ 
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(rrar-p  of  my  finp^ra ;  —  as  it  is,  I>cso  los  manos  a  usterh  as  the  SpanianT  »ity%. 
Yet  you  may  grant  me  a  passport; — arc  tbcro  writing  materials  in  your 
aptirtinont  ?" 

*'  Sunly ;  and  blank  pas«5port8  really  to  be  BigDod.  I  will  attend  you 
tbor.>,''  said  tbe  Marquis,  "instantly." 

*'  It  wore  tt)o  nincb  bonour  for  tbe  like  of  me,"  paid  Dalgetty ;  "  your 
lordsliip  sball  remain  under  charge  of  mine  bune^t  frii"^id  Ranald  SlacEagb  ; 
therefore,  prithee  let  mo  drag  you  within  reach  of  bis  chain. — il<me.st 
Kanald,  you  nee  how  matters  stand  with  U8.  I  shall  find  the  means,  I  doul)t 
n(»t,  of  sirtting  you  at  freedom.  Meantime,  do  as  you  see  me  do ;  clap  your 
band  thus  on  the  weasand  of  this  high  and  mighty  prince,  under  bis  ruff, 
and  if  lio  offer  to  struggle  or  cry  out,  fail  not.  my  worthy  Ranald,  to  squeeze 
doughtily ;  and  if  it  Ix?  ad  drliqumm^  Ranald,  that  is,  till  be  swoon,  there  19 
no  great  matter,  seeing  ho  designed  your  gullet  and  mine  to  still  harder 


usage." 


"  If  bo  offer  at  speech  or  struggle,"  said  Ranald,  "he  dies  by  my  hand." 

"That  is  right,  Ranald  —  very  spirited : — A  thorough-going  friend  that 
understands  a  bint  is  worth  a  million !" 

Thus  resigning  the  charge  of  the  Marquis  to  bis  now  confederate,  Dal- 
getty  pressed  the  spring,  by  which  the  secret  door  flew  open,  though  so  well 
were  its  binges  polished  aii«l  oiled,  that  it  made  not  the  slightest  noise  in 
revolving.  The  opposite  side  of  the  dix>r  was  secured  by  very  strong  bolts 
and  bars,  beside  which  bung  one  or  two  keys,  designed  apparently  to  undo 
fetterlocks.  A  narn^w  staircase,  ascending  up  through  the  thickness  of  tho 
castle-wall,  landed,  as  the  Marquis  bad  truly  informed  him,  behind  tho 
tapestry  of  bis  private  apartment.  Such  communications  were  frequent  in 
old  feudal  castles,  as  they  gave  the  lord  of  the  fortress,  like  a  second  Diony- 
sius,  the  means  of  hearing  tho  conversation  of  bis  prisoners,  or,  if  ho 
pleased,  of  visiting  them  in  disguise,  an  experiment  which  had  terminated 
so  unpleasantly  on  the  present  occasion  fur  Gillespie  Grumacb.  Having 
examined  previously  whether  there  was  any  one  m  the  apartment,  and 
finiling  the  coast  clear,  the  Captain  entered,  and  hastily  possessing  himself 
of  a  blank  passport,  several  01  which  lay  on  the  table,  and  of  writing  mate- 
rials, securing,  at  the  same  time,  the  Marriuis's  dagger,  and  a  silk  cord  from 
tbe  hangings,  bo  again  descended  into  the  cavern,  where,  listening  a  moment 
at  tbe  door,  he  could  hear  the  half-stiiled  voice  of  the  Marquis  making  great 
proffers  to  ^lacEagh,  on  condition  ho  would  suffer  him  to  give  an  alarm. 
**  Not  for  a  forest  of  deer  —  not  for  a  thousand  head  of  cattle,"  answered 
the  freebooter ;  **  not  for  all  tho  lands  that  ever  called  a  son  of  Diarmid 
master,  will  I  break  the  troth  I  have  plighted  to  him  of  the  iron  garment." 

"  He  of  tho  iron  garment,"  said  Dalgetty,  entering,  "  is  bounden  unto 
you,  MacEagh,  and  this  noble  lord  shall  be  bounden  also ;  but  first  he  must 
fill  up  this  pas3i)ort  ^vith  the  names  of  Mf\jor  Dugald  Dalgetty  and  bis  guide, 
or  he  is  like  to  Iiavo  a  passport  to  another  world." 

Tlio  Marquis  subscribed  and  wrote,  by  the  light  of  the  dark  lantern,  as 
the  soldier  prescribed  to  him. 

"And  now,  Ranald,"  said  Dalgetty,  "strip  thy  upper  garment — thy 
plaid  I  mean,  Ranald,  and  in  it  will  I  mufile  the  M'Collum  ^Iore,  and  make 
of  him  for  tho  time,  a  Child  of  the  Mist — Nay,  I  must  bring  it  over  your 
head,  my  lord,  so  as  to  secure  us  asaunstyour  mistimed  clamour — So,  now 
ho  is  sufficiently  muffled  —  hold  down  your  hands,  or,  by  IIcaTen,  twill 
stab  you  to  tho  heart  with  your  own  dagger! — nay,  you  shall  be  bound 
with  nothing  less  than  silk,  as  ;j'Our  quality  deserves. — So,  now  he  is  secnre 
till  some  one  comes  to  relieve  him.  If  he  ordered  us  a  late  dinner,  Ranald, 
ho  is  like  to  bo  the  sufferer;  at  what  hour,  my  good  Ranald,  did  the  jailor 
usually  appear  ?" 

"  Never  till  the  sun  was  beneath  the  western  wave,''  said  MaoEagh* 
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"  Then,  my  friend,  we  shall  have  three  hoars  good,"  said  the  cautious 
Captain.     "  In  the  meantime  let  us  labour  for  your  liberation." 

To  examine  Ranald's  chain  was  the  next  occupation.  It  was  undone  by 
means  of  one  of  the  keys  which  hunj^  behind  the  private  door,  prolr.ibly 
deposited  tlierc,  that  the  Marf^uis  might,  if  he  pleased,  dismiss  a  ]n-i^>()nor, 
or  remove  him  elsewhere  without  the  necessity  of  summoning  the  warden. 
The  outlaw  stretched  his  benumbed  arms,  and  bounded  from  tlie  iluor  of 
the  dungeon  in  all  the  ccstacy  of  recovered  freedom. 

"TalS  the  liverv  coat  of  that  noble  prisoner,"  said  Captain  Dalgetty; 
*'  put  it  on,  and  follow  close  at  my  heels." 

Tlic  outlaw  obeyed.  They  ascended  the  private  stair,  having  first  secured 
the  door  behind  them,  and  thus  safely  reached  the  apartment  of  the  Mar- 
quis.* 


Tliis  was  the  «iilr)',  IttcM.  ()ie»!0  Ktnint  — but  whillier  aderf 
Vet  lie  t kilt's  Mire  tu  |wn>li  on  the  land 
%Uny  ««ait  llio  iiirely  u(  runi  ai>d  cumiKXUy 
Aud  IruKt  tlie  <fi>eti  kca  wuluiut  a  iMkC 

Trauedv  or  Obknkoviu. 

*'  Look  out  for  the  private  way  through  the  chapel,  Ranald,"  said  the 
Captain,  "  while  I  give  a  hasty  regard  to  these  matters." 

Thus  speaking,  he  seized  with  one  hand  a  Ixindle  of  Argylc's  most  private 
papers,  and  with  tlie  other  a  purse  of  p*)\d,  both  of  which  lav  in  a  drawer 
of  a  rich  cabinet,  which  stood  invitingly  open.  Neither  did  he  ncgleict  to 
possess  himself  of  a  sword  and  pistols,  with  powder-flask  and  balls,  which 
hung  in  the  apartment     "  Intelligence  and  lx>oty,'*  said  the  wteran,  as  ho 

{)ouchcd  the  spoils,  **  each  honourable  cavalier  sluxuld  look  to,  the  one  on 
lis  g(>ncral's  behalf,  and  the  other  on  his  own.  This  sword  is  an  Andraw 
Fenara,  and  the  pistols  Ixitter  than  mine  own.  But  a  fair  cxeliango  is  no 
rob])^!^,  ^oldados  are  not  to  be  endangered,  and  endangered  gratuitously, 
my  Lord  of  Argyle. — Rut  soft,  soft,  Ranald;  wise  llan  of  the  Mist,  whitiier 
11  :t  thou  bound?" 

It  was  indeed  full  time  to  stop  MacEagh's  proceedings ;  for,  not  finding 
tl;c  private  passage  readily,  and  impatient,  it  would  seem,  of  farther  delay, 
he  had  caught  down  a  sword  and  Uirgct,  and  was  al>out  to  enter  the  great 
gallery,  wim  the  purpose,  doubtless,  of  fighting  his  way  through  all  oppo- 
sition. 

**  Ilold,  while  ^ou  Ka-c,"  whispered  Dalgctty,  laying  hold  on  him.  **  "Wo 
must  lie  perdue,  if  possible.  So  bar  we  this  door,  tliat  it  may  be  thought 
M'Callum  More  would  be  private  —  and  now  let  me  make  a  reconnoissoaoe 
for  the  private  passage." 

By  looking  behind  the  tapestry  in  various  places,  the  Captain  at  length 
discovered  a  private  door,  and  behind  that  a  winding  passage,  terminated 
hf  another  door,  which  doubtless  entered  the  chapoL  But  what  was  his 
disagreeable  surprise  to  hear,  on  the  other  side  of  this  socond  door,  the  'iOiKH 
reus  voice  of  a  divine  in  the  act  of  preaching. 

"  This  made  the  villaih,"  ho  siud,  "  recommood  this  to  us  at  ft 
passage.    I  am  strongly  tempted  to  return  and  cut  his  throat*' 


•  Thf  prerarKMN  Ktatc  of  ilia  feoM  noliteii  lutrudiierd  m  KTCst  dval  mt 

RiilMsrt  ('iirey  ineiiiKioii  his  liuviof  put  on  Um  riuak  or  ime  of  his  %raidML 

nitnitli  iif  tieonJte  Uournn.  lim  priMNirr,  wliom  he  cniivd  pravmilly  IuIm  taani  fl 
of  liir  romniuiitnuiion.  I'lie  fiuA  old  liuntor  eaalle  of  Nawntth  tsnoMilbFm  iTiinirta 
«f  I  lie  Uird  WilJiiint  H»wanJ.  hy  wlurli  Im  could  viail  Um  rtim^M  m  ■  bim^^  la* 
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He  tlion  oprncfl  vrrv  pcntly  the  door,  which  led  into  a  latticed  paTlerj 
used  l)y  the  Alarquis  himself,  the  curtnius  <>f  irhivh  were  drawn,  perhaps 
"witli  the  pur]M)so  ui*  h:ivin;j;  it  supptised  that  l>e  irjw  ciigsijunl  in  attendnnco 
upon  divine  \vor:*hip,  wlit'n,  in  fact,  he  wn»  alvsent  upon  hif*  eecnlar  aifnirs. 
There  wu  ■  ni»  otlier  jn.Tson  in  the  S4;at;  for  the  family  of  the  Marquis, — 
Buch  wa;«  thi'  hijrh  state  niaintained  in  those  day^  —  sate  dnrin*;  j«eniee  in 
another  ;^allory,  }iLu'ed  Kumewbat  hj'vrer  than  that  of  tljc  great  man  himself. 
This  b«*in;!;  the  case,  Captain  Dalgctty  Tentured  to  on^eonce  hiniseif  in  the 
gallery,  td'  vhich  he  ciMvfuUy  neciircd  the  dt»or. 

Never  (althoiiirli  tlie  expression  V»e  a  bold  one)  wa»  a  Rermon  li^tmcd  to 
with  more  imjxjvtififKje.  and  le8»  edification,  on  the  part  of  one,  at  least,  of 
the  audience.  Thu  Captain  lieanl  xUkenUittf  —  semUrenihlt/  —  ei^hkcnthljf, 
and  to  ronrhnJCy  -with  a  hort  of  feeling  like  distracted  despair.  15ut  no  man 
can  lecture  (for  the  service  was  called  a  lecture)  for  ever ;  and  the  discourse 
was  at  h.'ngth  closed,  the  clergyman  not  failing  to  make  a  [»rofound  how 
towai-d.i  tlui  latticed  gallery,  little  suspecting  whom  he  honoured  hy  thai 
reverence.  To  judge  frv»m\lie  haste  with  which  they  di^sjfK'rsed,  the  dtimes- 
tics  (»f  the  Marquis  "were  scarce  more  |>k'ai'ed  with  their  late  oecui»atit»n 
than  the  anxit)us  Cai»tahi  Dalgetty  ;  indeed,  many  of  them  ])f»ing  lligliland- 
men,  had  the  excuse  of  not  understnnding  a  siiij;le  word  which  the  clergy- 
man spoke,  althongh  they  gave  their  attendance  on  iii*  doctrine  hy  tho 
FjK-cial  order  of  M*Callum  More,  and  would  have  dune  KO^had  the  preacher 
heen  a  Turkish  Imaum. 

But  although  the  congn»gation  dispersed  thus  rapidly,  the  divine  remained 
"behind  in  the  chapel,  and,  walking  up  and  down  its*  Ciotliic  pveciucts,  seeme<l 
cither  to  be  meditating  on  what  he  had  jutst  been  delivering,  or  jneparing  a 
fresh  discourse  for  the  next  opportunity.  Bold  as  he  was,  Dalgctty  hesi- 
tated what  he  ought  to  do.  lime,  however,  pressed,  and  every  nuiment 
increased  the  chance  of  their  escape  being  iliscovered  by  the  jaih»r  visiting 
tho  dungeon  perhaps  before  his  wonted  time,  and  (fiscovering  the  exchange 
'which  had  been  made  there.  At  length,  wliispcring  ICanald,  who  watched 
nil  his  motions,  to  follow  him  and  preserve  his  countenance.  Captain  I>al- 
getty,  with  a  vcr^-  composed  air,  descended  a  fTight  of  steps  which  led  fnmi 
the  gallery  into  the  lK>dy  of  the  chapel.  A  less  cxjicrienced  adventurer 
wouM  have  endeavoured  to  pass  the  worthy  clergyman  rftpidhv  in  hopes  tc> 
es(!ape  unnoticed.  But  the  Captiim,  wlw)  foresaw  the  maniiest  danger  ot* 
failing  in  such  an  attempt,  walked  gravely  to  meet  the  divine  upon  his  walk 
in  the  midst  of  the  chancel,  and,  pulling  off  his  cap,  was  al>ont  to  pass  him 
ttftcr  a  formal  rmerence.  But  what  was  his  surprise  to  view  in  the  preacher 
the  v(»ry  same  pei-son  with  whom  he  had  dined  in  tho  castfo  of  Ardenvohr  I 
Yet  he  speedily  recovered  his  composure;  and,  ere  the  clergyman  could 
speak,  was  the  first  to  address  him.  "I  could  not,"  he  said,  "leave  this 
mansion  without  bequeatliing  to  you,  my  very  reverend  sir,  my  hnmblo 
thanks  for  the  homily  with  which  you  have  this  evening  favoured  us.'' 

"  I  did  not  observe,  sir/'  said  the  clergyman,  "  that  you  were  in  the 
chapel.'' 

"  It  pleased  the  honourable  Marquis,"  said  Dalgetty,  modestly,  *'  to  grace 
me  witii  a  seat  in  his  own  gallery."  The  divine  Ijowcd  low  at  this  intimn- 
tion,  knowing  that  such  an  honoiur  was  only  vouchsafed  to  persons  of  very 
high  rank.  **  It  has  l)een  my  fiite,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  "  in  tho  sort  of 
wanib'ring  life  which  I  have  fed,  to  have  heard  different  preachers  of  differ- 
ent religions  — as  for  example,  Luthcinui,  Kvangelical,  Itcformcd,  Calvinis- 
tical,  and  so  forth,  but  never  have  I  listened  to  such  a  homily  as  yours." 

*'  Call  it  a  lecture,  worthy  sir,"  said  tho  divine,  *'sBch  is  the  phrase  of  our 
thurch." 

"  Lecture  or  homily,"  said  Dalgetty,  "  it  was,  as  the  High  Qcminns  sajr, 

ganzforU-cfich;  and  I  could  not  leave  this  place  without  testifying  unto 

Xoti  nhiit  inward  emotkxu  I  have  undevgone  dating  fwtt  edifjiag  prefer 
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tion ;  and  how  I  am  touched  to  tho  quick,  that  I  should  yesterday,  during 
the  refection,  have  seemed  to  infringe  on  the  respect  duo  to  such  a  person 
as  yourself." 

"  Alas  I  my  worthy  sir,"  said  the  clerfyrman,  "  we  meet  in  this  world  as 
in  the  Valley  of  tho  Shadow  of  Death,  not  knowing  against  whom  wo  may 
chance  to  encounter.  In  truth,  it  iii  no  matter  of  marvel,  if  we  sometimes 
jostle  those,  to  whom,  if  known,  we  would  yield  all  respect  Surely,  sir,  I 
would  rather  have  taken  you  for  a  profane  malignant  than  fur  such  a 
devout  person  as  you  prove,  who  reverences  the  great  Master  even  in  the 
meanest  of  his  servants." 

"  It  is  always  my  custom  to  do  so,  learned  sir,"  answered  Dalgetty ;  "  for 
ia  the  ser\'ice  of  the  immortal  Gustavus  —  but  I  detain  you  from  your 
meditations,"  —  his  desire  to  sneak  of  the  King  of  Sweden  being  for  once 
overpowered  by  the  necessity  of  his  circumstances. 

"By  no  means,  my  worthy  sir,"  said  the  clergyman.  "What  was,  I 
pray  you,  the  order  of  that  great  Prince,  whose  memory  is  so  dear  to  every 
Wotestant  bosom?" 

"  Sir,  the  drums  beat  to  prayers  morning  and  evening,  as  regularly  as 
for  parade ;  and  if  a  soldier  passed  without  saluting  the  chaplain,  he  had  an 
hour's  ride  on  the  wooden  mare  for  his  pains.  Sir,  I  wish  you  a  very  good 
evening — I  am  obliged  to  depart  the  castle  under  M*Callum  More's  pass- 
port" 

**  Stay  one  instant,  sir,"  said  the  preacher ;  **  is  there  nothing  I  can  do  to 
testify  my  respect  for  the  pupil  of  the  great  Gustavus,  and  so  admirable  a 
judge  of  preaching?" 

"  Nothing,  sir,"  said  tho  Caplain,  "  but  to  show  mo  the  nearest  way  to 
the  gate — and  if  you  would  have  tho  kindness,"  he  added,  with  great  effron- 
tery, "to  let  a  servant  bring  my  horde  with  him,  the  dark  grey  gelding — 
call  him  Gustavus,  and  he  will  prick  up  his  (tars — for  I  know  not  where  the 
castle  stables  are  situated,  and  my  guide,"  he  added,  looking  at  Kanald, 
"speaks  no  English." 

"I  hasten  to  accommodate  you,"  said  tho  clergyman;  "your  way  lios 
tlirough  that  cloistered  passage." 

"  Now,  Heaven's  blessing  upon  your  vanity !"  said  the  Captain  to  him- 
self.    "  I  was  afraid  I  would  have  had  to  march  off  without  Gustavus." 

In  fact,  so  effectually  did  the  chaplain  exert  himself  in  behalf  of  so  excel- 
lent a  judge  of  composition,  that  while  Dalgetty  was  parleying  with  the 
sentinels  at  the  drawbridge,  showing  his  nansport,  and  giving  tho  watch- 
word, a  servant  brouglit  him  his  horse,  ready  saddled  for  the  journey.  In 
another  place,  the  Captain's  sudden  appearance  at  large  after  having  been 
publicly  sent  to  prison,  might  have  excited  suspicion  and  inquiry  ;  but  the 
officers  and  domestics  of  the  Marquis  were  accustomed  to  the  mysterious 
policy  of  their  master,  and  never  supposed  aught  else  than  that  he  had 
been  liberated  and  intrusted  with  some  private  commission  by  their  master. 
In  this  belief,  and  having  received  the  parole,  they  gave  him  free  passage. 

Dalgetty  rode  slowly  through  the  town  of  Invorary,  tho  outlaw  attending 
upon  him  iike  a  foot-page  at  his  horse's  shoulder.  As  they  passed  tho 
gibbet  the  old  man  looked  on  tho  bodies  and  wrung  his  hands.  The  look 
and  gesture  wore  momentary,  but  expressive  of  indescribable  anguish.  In- 
stantly recovering  Iiimself,  lianald,  in  passing,  whispered  somewhat  to  ono 
of  the  females,  who,  like  Kizpah  tho  daughter  of  Aiah,  seemed  engaged  in 
watching  and  mourning  the  victims  of  feudal  injustice  and  cruelty.  The 
woman  started  at  his  voice,  but  immediately  collected  herself,  and  returned 
for  answer  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head. 

Dalgetty  continued  his  way  Out  of  the  town,  uncertlun  whether  he  should 
try  to  seize  or  hire  a  boat  and  cross  the  lake,  or  plunge  into  the  woods,  and 
there  conceal  himself  from  pursuit.  In  the  former  event  be '  "-*-»-- ^ 
be  instantly  pursued  by  tho  galleys  ot  lVk«  Ifljtt^y^^^Xjtfg^A 
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sailin;;,  tlieir  long  janl-jirms  pointing  to  the  wind,  and  what  hope  could  h§ 
have  iu  iin  ordinary  Highland  fishing  boat  to  escape  from  them?  If  h« 
mado  the  hitter  choice,  his  chance  either  of  supporting  or  concealing  him 
self  in  those  wasio  and  unknown  wildcnrncasce,  was  in  tho  highest  degree 
prccariou^ii.  The  town  laj  now  behind  luniy  yet  what  band  to  turn  to  for 
Kai'oty  he  was  unable  to  determine,  and  began  to  be  sensible,  that  in  escap- 
ing IVom  tho  dungtion  at  Invcrary,  desperate  as  the  matter  scemedr  ho  Imd 
only  liccomplished  the  ea^sicHt  pitrt  of  a  difficult  tnsk.  if  retaken,  liis  fate 
w;vs  now  oi*rtain ;  £^)r  the  persoiwil  injury  he  bad  offered  to  a  man,  so  pow- 
orful  and  so  vindictive,  could  be  atoned  for  only  by  instant  death.  "W  hil« 
he  pondered  thi'r^o  distressing  rejections,  a«d  kiokcd  around  with  a  counte- 
nanco  whicli  plainly  (!:i})re9Si>d  indeciKion,  Kinold  Mae£agh  suddenly  asked 
him,  "which  way  he  intended  to  journey?" 

**  And  that,  honest  coinra4le,"  answered  Dalgctty,  '""is  precisely  the  ques- 
tion which  I  caniu>t  answer  you.  Truly  I  begin  to  hold  the  opinitm,  Uanald, 
that  wo  had  iK^ttor  have  stuck  V?y  the  brown  loaf  ai>d  wati»r  pitcher  until 
Sir  Duncan  arrived,  who,  for  his  own  honour,  must  have  made  some  fight 
for  me," 

"  Saxon,"  an.'^wcTed  MacEagh,  "  do  not  regret  having  exchanged  the  foul 
breath  of  yontlor  dungeon  for  thc^'rce  air  of  heaven.  Above  all,  repent  not 
tliat  you  have  servetl  a  Son  of  the  Mist.  Put  yourself  under  my  guidance, 
ami  I  will  warrant  your  safety  with  my  head." 

*''  Can  yon  guiile  rae  safe  through  these  mountains,  and  back  to  the  army 
of  Montrose  V  Kiid  Dalgctty. 

**I  can,"  answered  MacEagh;  "there  lives  not  a  man  to  whom  th« 
mountain  pass<^,  tiie  cuvernsy  the  glens,  the  thickeiH,  and  the  corries  are 
known,  as  they  arc  to  i\yc  Children  of  tho  Mist.  While  others  crawl  on 
the  level  ground,  by  tho  sides  of  lakes  and  streams,  ours  are  the  steep 
hollows  of  tlie  inacccs5ii>le  niountains,  the  birthpl:vc>o  of  the  desert  springs. 
Not  all  the  bloodlK>und8  of  Argylo  con  trace  the  fikstnessos  through  which 
I  can  guide  you." 

"  Siiy'et  thou  so,  honest  Ranald?"  replied  Dalgetty ;  **  then  have  on  with 
th.?c ;  for  of  a  surety  I  shall  never  save  the  ship  by  my  own  pilotage." 

The  outlaw  accordii^ly  led  the  way  imto  tho  wood,  by  which  the  castle  is 
surrounded  for  several  miles,  walking  with  so  much  despatch  os  kept  Gu9- 
tavus  at  a  round  trot,  and  taking  such  a  number  of  cross  cuts  and  turns, 
that  Captain  Dalgctty  speedily  lost  all  idea  where  bo  might  be,  and  all 
knowlcdgvi  of  the  points  of  the  compass.  At  length,  t)ti  path,  which  had 
gradually  become  more  difficult,  odtogcther  ended  among  thickets  and 
underwood,  Tho  roaring  of  a  torrent  was  heard  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  ground  became  in  some  ploees  broken,  in  others  boggy,  and  every 
where  unfit  for  riding. 

*'  What  the  foul  Izcnd,^'  sold  Dalgctty,  "  is  to  bo  done  here  7  I  most  part 
with  Gustavus,  1  fear." 

*'  Take  no  care  for  your  horse,"  sold  the  oatlaw;  '^he  sball  soon  bo  re- 
stored to  you," 

As  hr^  Hpoke,  he  whistled  in  a  low  tone,  and  a  lad,  half  dressed  in  tartan, 
half  naked,  having  only  his  own  shaggy  hair,  tied  with  a  thong  of  leather, 
to  protect  his  head  and  face  from  sun  and  weather,  lean,  and  Aolf-staryed 
in  aspect,  his  wild  grey  eyes  appearing  to  fill  up  ten  times  the  proportion 
usually  allotted  to  them  in  tho  human  face,  crept  out,  as  a  wila  beast 
might  have  doue,  from  a  thicket  of  brambles  and  briars. 

''Give  your  horse  to  the  gillie,"  said  Honald  MacEogb;  '*yoiir  lifo 
depends  upon  it." 

**  Och !  och  I"  exclaimed  the  despairing  reteran ;  ^Eheu  I  as  we  used  to 
*oy  at  Marosehal  College,  must  I  leave  Gustavus  in  such  grooaiing?" 

/*  Are  you  frantic,  to  lose  time  thus?"  said  his  guide;  "do  we  stand  on 
iticnth)*  ^ivund,  that  jou  should  port  with  )'oar  horse  ns  if  he  wore  yoia 
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brother?    I  tell  yon,  you  shall  have  him  again ;  but  if  yoa  nerer  saw  the 
animal,  is  not  lifo  bettor  than  the  best  colt  ever  mare  foiued  ?" 

**  And  that  is  true  too,  mine  honest  friend,"  sighed  Dalcetty ;  "  yet  if 
yoa  knew  bat  the  value  of  Gustavas,  and  the  things  we  two  have  done  and 
suffered  together — See,  he  turns  back  to  look  at  roe! — Be  kind  to  him,  my 
good  breechless  friend,  and  I  will  requite  you  well."  So  saying,  and  withal 
sniffling  a  little  to  swallow  his  ^cf,  he  turned  from  the  heart-rending 
spectacle  in  order  to  follow  his  guide. 

To  follow  his  guide  was  no  easy  matter,  and  soon  required  more  agility 
than  Captain  Dalgetty  could  master.  The  very  first  plunge  after  he  had 
parted  from  his  charger,  carried  him,  with  little  assistance  from  a  few  ovcf^ 
nanging  boughs,  or  projecting  roots  of  trees,  eight  foot  sheer  down  into  the 
courae  of  a  torrent,  up  which  the  Son  of  the  Mist  led  the  way.  Huge 
stones,  over  which  they  scrambled,  —  thickets  of  thorn  and  brambles, 
through  which  they  had  to  drag  themselves,  —  rocks  which  were  to  bo 
climbed  on  the  one  side  with  much  labour  and  pain,  for  the  purpose  of  an 
equally  precarious  descent  upon  the  other ;  all  these,  and  many  such  .in- 
terruptions, were  surmountca  by  the  light-footed  and  half-naked  nioun- 
iiineer  with  an  ease  and  velocity  which  excited  the  surpirise  and  envy  of 
Captain  Dalgetty,  who,  encumbered  by  his  head-piece,  corslet,  and  other 
armour,  not  to  mention  his  ponderous  jack-boots,  found  himself  at  length 
so  much  exhausted  bv  fatigue,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  that  he  sate 
down  upon  a  stone  in  order  to  recover  his  breath,  while  he  explained  to 
lianald  MacEagh  the  difference  betwixt  travelling  cxjyedihts  and  tmpedituSf 
as  these  two  military  phrases  were  understood  at  Mareschal  College,  Aber- 
deen. The  sole  answer  of  the  mountaineer  was  to  lav  his  hand  on  the 
Boldier*s  arm,  and  point  backward  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Dalgetty 
could  spv  nothing,  tor  evening  was  closing  fast,  and  they  were  at  the  bottom 
of  a  dark  ravine.  But  at  lengtli  he  could  distinctly  hear  at  a  distance  tlM 
sullen  toll  of  a  large  bell. 

*'  That,"  said  he,  "must  bo  the  alarm  —  the  storm-clock,  as  the  Qermons 
call  it." 

"It  strikes  the  hour  of  your  death,"  answered  Ranald,  "unless  you  can 
accompany  me  a  lit|lo  farther.  For  every  toll  of  that  bell  a  brave  man  haa 
yielded  up  his  soul."  - 

"  Truly,  Kanald,  my  trusty  friend,"  said  Dalgetty,  "  I  will  not  deny  that 
the  case  may  be  soon  my  own ;  for  I  am  so  forfouchten,  (being,  as  I  ex- 
plained to  you,  impcdiltutf  for  had  I  been  expeditus,  I  mind  not  pedestrian 
exercise  the  flourish  of  a  fife,)  that  I  think  I  had  better  ensconce  myself  ih 
one  of  these  bushes,  and  even  lie  quiet  there  to  abide  what  fortune  God 
shall  send  me.  I  entreat  you,  mine  honest  friend  Ranald,  to  shift  for  your- 
self, and  leave  me  to  my  fortune,  as  the  Lion  of  the  North,  the  immortal 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  my  never-to-be-forgotten  master,  (whom  you  must 
surely  have  heard  of,  Ranald,  though  you  may  have  heard  of  no  one  else,) 
fiaid  to  Francis  Albert,  Duke  of  Saxe-Laucnburgh,  when  he  was  mortally 
wounded  on  the  plains  of  Lutzen.  Neither  despair  altogether  of  my  safety, 
Ranald,  seeing  I  have  been  in  as  great  pinches  as  this  in  Germany  —  nioro 
especially,  I  remember  me,  that  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Nerlingen  —  after 
which  I  changed  service        " 

"  If  you  would  save  your  father's  son's  breath  to  help  his  child  out  of 
trouble,  instead  of  wasting  it  upon  the  talcs  of  Scannachies,"  said  Ranald, 
who  now  grew  impatient  of  the  Captain's  lomiacity,  "or  if  your  feet  could 
travel  as  fast  as  your  tongue,  you  might  yet  lay  your  head  on  an  unbloody 
pillow  to-night." 

"Something  there  is  like  military  skill  in  that,"  replied  the  Captain, 
"although  wantonly  and  irreverently  spoken  to  an  officer  of  taw^L.    yasN^Y 
hold  it  good  to  panhni  such  freedoms  on  a  mtVTcVv,  \n  t^^^cX,  q1  ^^^  ^ftXM»»_ 
naJiao  licence  lodulgod  in  sauh  eascJi  to  tW  lto«>\»  «K  tA^M^A^^*" 
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DOW,  resume  thine  office,  friend  Ranald,  in  respect  I  am  well-bmathod ; 
or,  to  bo  more  plain,  /  prccy  sequary  as  we  used  to  say  at  Marcschal  Col- 
logo.** 

Comprehending;  his  meaning  rather  from  nis  motions  than  his  language, 
the  Son  of  the  Mist  again  led  the  way,  with  an  unerring  precision  that 
looked  like  instinct,  through  a  variety  of  ground  tlie  most  difficult  and 
broken  that  could  well  bo  imagined,  bragging  along  his  ponderous  boots, 
encumbered  with  thigli-pieccs,  gauntlets,  corslet,  and  back-piece,  not  to 
mention  the  buff  jerkin  which  he  wore  under  all  tlicsc  arms,  talking  of  his 
former  exploits  the  whole  way,  thou<;h  Ranald  paid  not  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  him,  Captain  Dalgetty  contrived  to  follow  his  guide  a  considerable 
space  farther,  when  the  deep-mouthed  bsiying  of  a  hound  was  heard  coming 
down  the  wind,  as  if  opening  on  the  scent  of  its  prey. 

**  Bhu'k  hound,''  saia  Ranald,  •'  whoso  throat  never  boded  good  to  a  Child 
of  tho  Mist,  ill  fortune  to  her  who  littered  thee!  hast  thou  already  found 
our  triu*e  ?  But  thou  art  too  late,  swart  hound  of  darkness,  and  the  deer 
hjis  gain(Ml  the  her<l." 

iSo  saving,  he  whistled  very  softly,  and  was  answered  in  a  tone  equally 
low  from  the  top  of  a  pass,  up  which  they  had  for  some  time  been  ascend- 
ing. Moiuling  their  pace,  they  reached  the  top,  where  the  moon,  which 
had  now  risen  bright  and  clear,  showed  to  Dalgetty  a  party  of  ten  or  twelve 
Highlanders,  and  about  as  many  women  and  children,  by  whom  Ranald 
MacKagh  was  received  with  such  trans])orts  of  joy,  as  mode  his  companion 
easily  sensible  that  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  must  of  course  be 
Children  of  the  Mist,  The  place  which  they  occupied  well  suited  their 
name  and  habits.  It  was  a  beetling  crag,  round  which  winded  a  very 
narrow  and  broken  footpath,  commanded  in  various  places  by  the  position 
which  they  held. 

Ranald 'spoke  anxiously  ond  hastily  to  the  children  of  his  tribe,  and  the 
men  came  one  by  one  to  shake  hands  with  Dalgetty,  while  the  women, 
clamorous  in  their  gratitude,  pressed  round  to  kiss  even  the  hem  of  his 
garni  on t> 

*'They  plight  their  foith  to  you,"  said  Ranald  MacEagh,  "for  requital 
of  the  good  deed  you  have  done  to  the  tribe  this  day." . 

*' Enough  said,  Ranald,"  answered  the  soldier,  **  enough  said  —  tell  them 
I  love  not  this  shaking  of  hands — it  confuses  ranks  and  degrees  in  military 
sorvi(!e  ;  and  as  to  kissing  of  gauntlets,  puldrons,  and  the  like,  I  remember 
that  the  immortal  Oustavus,  as  he  rode  through  the  streets  of  Nuremberg, 
bring  thus  worshipped  by  the  populace,  (being  doubtless  far  more  worthy 
of  it  than  a  poor  though  honourable  cavalior  like  myself,)  did  say  unto 
thorn,  in  the  way  of  rebuke,  'If  you  idolize  me  thus  like  a  god,  who  shall 
assure  you  that  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  wilt  not  soon  prove  me  to  bo  a 
mortal  V — And  so  here,  i  suppose,  you  intend  to  make  a  stand  against  your 
followers,  Ranald?  —  voto  a  Dios,  as  the  Spaniard  says  —  a  very  pretty 
position — as  pretty  a  position  for  a  small  peloton  of  men  as  I  have  seen  in 
my  sonico  —  no  enemy  can  come  towards  it  by  the  wad  without  being  at 
the  nifTiry  of  cannon  and  musket.  —  But  then,  llanald,  my  trusty  comrade, 
you  have  no  cannon,  I  dare  to  aver,  and  I  do  not  see  that  any  of  these  fol- 
lows have  muskets  either.  So  with  what  artillery  you  proposo  making 
good  the  pass,  before  you  come  to  hand  blows,  truly,  llanald,  it  passcth  my 
apiJrehension." 

**  With  the  weapons  and  with  the  courage  of  our  fathers,"  said  MacEagh ; 
and  made  the  Captain  observe,  that  the  men  of  his  party  were  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows. 

"  Bows  and  arrows !"  exclaimed  Dalgetty ;  "  ha  I  ha  I  ha !  have  wo  Robin 

Hood  and  Little  J"hn  back  again  ?    Bows  and  arrows  1  why,  the  sight  has 

nnt  bf»i'n  sf'on  in  civilized  war  for  a  hundred  years.     Bows  and  arrows!  and 

tr/jj'  nut  weavcr'-bcama,  as  ia  the  day  a  o(  QoAioLVit    AVil  U!iA.t  Du^sfdd  Dat 
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gettr,  of  Drumthwacket,  should  live  to  sec  men  fight  with  bows  and  arrowel 
— The  immortal  Gustavus  would  never  have  believed  it — ^nor  AYt^lle^stein — 
nor  Butler  —  nor  old  Tilly. — Well,  Ranald,  a  cat  can  have  but  its  claws  — 
since  bows  and  arrows  are  the  word,  e'en  let  us  make  the  best  of  it.  Only, 
as  I  do  not  understand  the  scope  and  range  of  such  old-fashioned  artillery, 
you  must  make  the  best  disposition  you  can  out  of  your  own  head ;  for  my 
taking  the  command,  whilk  I  would  have  sladly  done  had  you  been  to 
fight  with  any  Christian  weapons,  is  out  of  tnc  question,  when  you  are  to 
combat  like  quivered  Numiaians.  I  will,  however,  play  my  part  with  my 
pistols  in  the  approaching  mcllay,  in  respect  my  carabine  unhappily  re- 
mains at  Gustavus's  saddle. — My  service  and  thanks  to  you,''  he  continued, 
addressing  a  mountaineer  who  ofiered  him  a  bow;  "Dugald  Dalgetty  may 
say  of  himself,  as  he  learned  at  Mareschal  College, 

Nm  et^ct  Kfnari  jarulis,  nrqne  area, 
^iM  veiMoalis  gniTiila  wiRiitis, 

Fiuce,  pljaretni; 

whilk  is  to  say " 

Kanald  MacEagh  a  second  time  imposed  silence  on  the  talkative  com- 
mander as  before,  by  pulling  his  sleeve,  and  pointing  down  the  pass.  The 
bay  of  the  bloodhound  was  now  approaching  nearer  and  nearer,  and  they 
could  hear  the  voices  of  several  persons  who  accompanied  the  animal,  and 
hallooed  to  each  other  as  they  dispersed  occasionally,  either  in  the  hurry  of 
tlieir  a<lvancc,  or  in  order  to  search  more  accurately  the  thickets  as  they 
came  along.  They  were  obviously  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  every  moment. 
MacEagh,  in  the  meantime,  proposed  to  Captain  Dalgetty  to  disencumber 
himself  of  his  armour,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  the  women  should 
transport  it  to  a  place  of  safety. 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Dalgetty,  "  such  is  not  the  rule  of  our 
foreign  service ;  in  respect  I  remember  the  regiment  of  Finland  cuirassien 
reprimanded,  and  their  kettle-drums  taken  from  them,  by  the  immortal 
Gastavus,  because  they  had  assumed  the  permission  to  march  without  their 
corslets,  and  to  leave  them  with  the  baggage.  Neither  did  they  strike  kettle* 
drums  again  at  the  head  of  that  famous  regiment  until  they  behaved  them- 
selves so  notably  at  the  field  of  Leipsic  ;  a  lewon  whilk  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
any  more  than  that  exclamation  of  the  immortal  Gustavus,  '  Now  shall  I 
know  if  my  officers  love  me,  by  their  putting  on  their  armour ;  since,  if  my 
officers  are  slain,  who  shall  lead  my  soldiers  into  victory  ?'  Nevertheless, 
friend  Ranald,  this  is  without  prejudice  to  my  being  rid  of  those  somewhat 
heavy  boots,  provided  I  can  obtain  any  other  succcdancum ;  for  I  presumo 
not  to  Sivy  that  my  bare  solos  are  fortified  so  as  to  endure  the  flints  and 
thorns,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  with  your  followers." 

To  rid  the  Captain  of  his  cumbrous  greaves,  and  case  his  feet  in  a  pair 
of  brogues  made  out  of  door-skin,  which  a  Highlander  stripped  off  for  his 
accommodation,  was  the  work  of  a  minute,  and  Dalgetty  round  himself 
much  lightened  by  the  exchange.  He  was  in  the  act  of  recommending  to 
Ranald  MacEagh  to  send  two  or  three  of  his  followers  a  little  lower  to 
reconnoitre  the  pass,  and,  at  the  same  time,  somewhat  to  extend  his  front, 
placing  two  detached  archers  at  each  flank  by  way  of  posts  of  obsen-ation, 
when  the  near  cry  of  the  hound  apprised  them  that  the  pursuers  were  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pass.  All  was  then  dead  silence  ;  for,  loquacious  as  he 
was  on  other  occasions.  Captain  Dalgetty  knew  well  the  necessity  of  an 
ambush  keeping  itself  under  covert. 

The  moon  gleamed  on  the  broken  pathway,  and  on  the  projecting  cliffs  of 
rock  round  which  it  winded,  its  light  intercepted  hero  and  there  by  the 
branches  of  bushes  and  dwarf-trees,  which,  nnding  nourishment  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks,  in  some  places  overshadowed  the  brow  and  ledge  of 
the  precipice.  Below,  a  thick  copse-wood  lay  in  deep  and  dork  ehadow* 
iomewhat  resembling  the  billows  of  a  half-seen  ooeaa*    'Etoi&.^SMViiiisp 
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that  darkncsR,  and  close  to  tho  bottom  of  tho  precipice,  the  hound  was  heard 
at  inttTvals,  baying  fearfully,  sounds  which  were  redoubled  by  the  echoes 
of  tlio  woods  and  rocks  around.  At  intcrvaln,  these  sunk  into  deep  silence, 
intorniptod  only  by  the  plashing  noise  of  a  small  runnel  of  water,  which 
partly  fell  from  the  rock,  partly  found  a  more  silent  passage  to  the  bottom 
along  its  projecting  surface,  \oico8  of  men  were  also  heard  in  stifled  con- 
verso  bolow ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  pursuers  had  not  discovered  the  narrow 
path  which  led  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  or  that,  having  discovered  it,  tho 
ncril  of  the  ascent,  joined  to  the  imj)erfect  light,  and  the  uncertainty  whether 
It  might  not  bo  defended,  made  them  hesitato  to  attempt  it. 

At  length  a  shadowy  figure  was  seen,  which  raised  itself  up  from  tho 
sbyi^fl  of  darkness  below,  and,  emerging  into  the  pale  moonlight,  began 
cautiously  and  slowly  to  ascend  the  rockv  path.  The  outline  was  so  dis- 
tinctly marked,  that  Captain  Dalgetty  could  discover  not  only  the  person  of 
a  Highlander,  but  the  long  gun  which  ho  carried  in  his  hand,  and  the  plume 
of  fi^athcra  which  decorated  his  bonnet.  "  Tanseiui  icfflen  !  that  I  should 
say  so,  and  so  like  to  be  near  my  latter  end !"  ejaculated  tho  Captain,  but 
uiidcr  his  breath,  "  what  will  become  of  us,  now  they  have  brought  mus- 
ketry to  encounter  our  archers  ?" 

lUit  just  as  the  pursuer  had  attained  a  projecting  piece  of  rock  about  half 
way  up  the  ascent,  and  pausing,  made  a  signal  for  those  who  were  still  at 
tho  bottom  to  follow  him,  an  arrow  whistled  from  tho  bow  of  one  of  the 
Children  of  tho  Mist,  and  transfixed  him  with  so  fatal  a  wound,  that,  without 
a  single  effort  to  save  himself,  ho  lost  his  balance  and  fell  headlong  from 
the  cliff  on  which  he  stood,  into  tho  darkness  below.  The  crash  of  tho 
boughs  which  received  him,  and  the  heavy  sound  of  his  fall  from  thence  to 
the  ground,  was  followed  by  a  cry  of  horror  and  surprise,  which  burst  from 
his  followers.  The  Children  of  the  Mist,  encouraged  in  proportion  to  tho 
alarm  this  first  success  had  caused  among  the  pursuers,  echoed  back  the 
clamour  with  a  loud  and  shrill  yell  of  exultation,  and,  showing  themselves 
on  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  with  wild  cries  and  vindictive  gestures,  endca- 
Tourod  to  impress  on  their  enemies  a  sense  at  once  of  their  courage,  their 
numbers,  and  their  state  of  defence.  Even  Captain  Dalgetty's  military 
prudence  did  not  prevent  his  rising  up,  and  calling  out  to  Kanald,  moro 
loud  than  prudence  warranted,  **CaroccOj  comrade,  as  the  Spaniard  says  I 
The  long-bow  forever  I  In  my  poor  apprehension  now,  were  you  to  order  a 
file  to  advance  and  take  position " 

'*  Tho  Sassenach !"  cried  a  voice  from  beneath,  "  mark  the  Sassenach 
sidier !  I  see  the  glitter  of  his  breastplato."  At  the  same  time  three  mus- 
kets were  discharged ;  and  while  one  hall  rattled  against  the  corslet  of  tho 
proof,  to  the  stn^igth  of  which  our  valiant  Captain  had  been  moro  than 
once  indebted  for  his  life,  another  penetrated  the  armour  which  covered  tho 
front  of  his  leflr  thigh,  and  stretched  him  on  the  ground.  Kanald  instantly 
eei/ed  him  in  his  arms,  and  bore  him  back  from  the  edge  of  tho  precipice, 
while  he  dolefully  ejaculated,  "  I  always  told  the  immortal  Oustavus,  Wal- 
lenstein,  Tilly,  and  other  men  of  the  sword,  that,  in  my  poor  mind,  taslets 
ought  to  be  made  musket^proof." 

With  two  or  three  earnest  words  in  Gaelic,  MacEagh  commended  the 
wounded  man  to  the  charge  of  the  females,  who  were  in  tho  roar  of  his 
little  party,  and  was  then  about  to  return  to  the  contest.  But  Dalgettr 
detained  him,  grasping  a  firm  hold  of  his  plaid. — ''I  know  not  how  this 
matter  may  end  —  but  I  request  you  will  inform  Montrose,  that  I  died  like 
a  follower  of  the  immortal  Oustavus-— and  I  pray  you,  take  heed  how  you 
quit  your  present  strength,  even  for  the  purpoeo  of  pursuing  the  enemy,  if 
you  gain  any  advantage  —  and — and—" 

Here  Dalgetty's  breath  and  e^^esight  besan  to  fail  him  through  loss  of 
Mood,  and  MacKagh,  availing  himself  of  tEis  circumstance,  extricated  from 
hiagrsisip  the  end  of  his  own  mantlet  and  mbstitated  that  of  a  female,  by 
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which  ihe  Captain  held  stoutly,  thereby  securing,  as  he  oonccived,  the  out- 
law's attention  to  the  military  instructions  which  he  continued  to  pour  forth 
while  he  had  any  breath  to  utter  them,  though  they  became  gradually  more 
and  more  incoherent —  **  And,  comrade,  you  will  be  sure  to  keep  your  mus« 
keteers  in  advance  of  your  stand  of  pikes,  Lochaber-azes,  and  two-handed 
Bwords  —  Stand  fast>  dragoons,  on  the  left  flank  I  where  was  I  ?  —  Ay,  and, 
Ranald,  if  ye  be  minded  to  retreat,  leave  some  lighted  matches  burning  on 
the  branches  of  the  trees  —  it  shows  as  if  they  were  lined  with  shot  —  But 
I  forget  —  ye  have  no  matchlocks  or  habergeons  —  only  bows  and  arrows  — 
bows  and  arrows !  ha  I  ha !  ha  V* 

Uere  the  Captain  sunk  back  in  an  exhausted  condition,  altogether  unable 
to  resist  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous  which,  as  a  modern  man-at-arms,  ho 
connected  with  the  idea  of  these  ancient  weapons  of  war.  It  was  a  long 
time  ere  he  recovered  his  senses ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  leave  him  in 
the  care  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Mist ;  nurses  as  kind  and  attentive,  in 
reality,  as  they  were  wild  and  uncouth  in  outward  appearance. 
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Clnptfr  tilt  /iftiint^. 

But  if  no  faithlen  articm  ttaiii 

Thj  true  aiid  coovtant  won), 
ni  maka  thee  faroooa  bj  mjr  pen. 

And  glohoos  by  my  sword. 

Ill  aenre  thee  in  aoch  noble  ways 

Aa  ne'or  waa  known  before; 
111  deck  and  crown  thy  head  with  fanya, 

And  love  thee  more  and  mora. 

MoHTBOOB^  Lina. 

We  must  now  leave,  with  whatever  regret,  the  valiant  Captain  Dalgetty, 
to  recover  of  his  wounds  or  otherwise  as  fate  shall  determine,  in  order 
briefly  to  trace  the  military  operations  of  Montrose,  worthy  as  they  are  of 
a  more  important  page,  and  a  better  historian.  By*the  assistance  of  the 
chieftains  whom  we  have  commemorated,  and  more  especially  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Murravs,  Stewarts,  and  other  clans  of  Athole,  which  were  pecu- 
liarly zealous  in  the  royal  cause,  he  soon  assembled  an  army  of  two  or  three 
thousand  Highlanders,  to  whom  he  successfully  united  the  Irish  under  Col- 
kitto.  This  last  leader,  who,  to  the  great  embarrassment  of  Milton's  com- 
mentators, is  commemorated  in  one  of  that  great  poet's  sonnets,*  was 
properly  named  Alister,  or  Alexander  McDonnell,  by  birth  a  Scottish  isles- 
man,  and  related  to  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  to  whose  patronage  he  owed  the 
command  assigned  him  in  the  Irish  troops.  In  many  respects  he  merited 
this  distinction.  He  was  brave  to  intrepidity,  and  almost  to  insensibility ; 
Tcry  strong  and  active  in  person,  completely  master  of  his  weapons,  and 
always  ready  to  show  the  example  in  the  extremity  of  danger.  To  coun- 
terbalance these  good  qualities,  it  must  be  recorded,  that  he  was  inexpe- 

*  Milton's  hook,  entitled  Tetrachordnn,  has  heen  ridiculed,  it  would  seem,  by  the  divines  assierobled  at 
Westminster,  and  others,  on  account  of  the  hardnnss  of  the  title :  and  Milton  in  hii^  sunuet  retaluttes  apoK 
the  barbarous  Sooitish  names  which  the  Civil  War  had  made  familiar  to  English  ears  :— 

— —  why  Ip  it  harder,  airs,  than  Gordon, 
CoUaU0,  OCaH^nonhl.  or  GallaspT 
Thee*  radM  MMMi  to  our  like  months  grow  sleek, 
That  WMUd  h«f«  mtd»  Quintiliaa  sure  and  (asp. 


"  We  may  soppoaa."  says  Bishop  Newt«^  ■'llMI  tiM«  ssm  nersons  of  not*  among  the  Scotch  mmistersb 
who  were  for  pressinir  and  enfurcioir  the  GHfMBl  {**  wkMraaa  Milton  only  intends  to  ridicule  the  barboriaiv 
of  Scottish  names  in  reneral.  and  qaotes.  indiaorfpHufar,  that  of  GillosiMe.  ono  of  the  Apoetlea  of  thaCovtb 
■Mt, aiid ihoea of  Ctdkitto aod  MlXjonoU, (both MlMM t* «M pano^ 
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rifinccd  in  militAPy  tactics,  and  of  a  jealous  and  y»resuinptuous  disposition, 
whiili  ofton  lost  to  Montrose  tlic  fruits  of  Colkitto*a  gallantry.  Yet  sucli  is 
tin*  prodominanc**  of  outward  personal  qualities  in  the  ryes  of  a  wild  people, 
that  the  feats  of  strength  and  courage  shown  by  this  champion,  seem  to 
have  made  a  stronger  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  Highlanders,  than 
the  military  skill  and  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  great  Marquis  of  Montrose. 
Numerous  traditions  are  still  preserved  in  the  Highland  glens  concerning 
Alister  M'Donncll,  though  the  name  of  Montrose  is  rarely  mentioned  among 
them. 

The  point  upon  which  Montrose  finally  assembled  his  little  army,  was  in 
Strathcarn,  on  the  verge  of  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire,  so  as  to  menace 
the  principal  town  of  tliat  county. 

His  enemies  wore  not  unprepared  for  his  reception.  Argyle,  at  the  heaa 
of  his  Highlanders,  was  dogging  the  steps  of  the  Irish  from  the  west  to  the 
oast,  and  l)y  force,  fear,  or  influence,  had  collected  an  army  nearly  sufficient 
to  have  given  battle  to  Montrose.  The  Lowlands  were  also  prepared,  for 
reasons  which  we  assigned  at  the  beginning  of  this  tale.  A  body  of  six 
thousand  infantry,  and  six  or  seven  thousand  cavalry,  which  profanely 
as!sumcd  the  title  of  God's  army,  had  been  hastily  assembled  from  the  shires 
of  Fife,  Angus,  Perth,  Stirling,  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  A  much 
less  force  in  former  times,  nay,  even  in  the  preceding  reign,  would  have 
been  sufficiont  to  have  secured  the  Lowlands  against  a  more  formidable 
descent  of  Highlanders,  than  those  united  under  Montrose ;  but  times  had 
changed  strangely  within  the  last  half  century.  Before  that  period,  the 
Lowlanders  were  as  constantly  engaged  in  war  as  the  mountaineers,  and 
were  incomparably  better  disciplined  and  armed.  The  favourite  Scottish 
order  of  battle  somewhat  resembled  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  Their  in* 
fantry  formed  a  compact  body,  armod  with  long  spears,  impenetrable  even 
to  the  men-at-arms  of  the  age,  though  well  armed,  and  arrayed  in  complete 
proof.  It  may  easily  bo  conceived,  thernforc,  that  their  ranks  could  not  l»e 
broken  by  the  disorderly  charge  of  Highland  infantry  armed  for  close 
combat  only,  with  swords,  and  ill-furnished  witli  missile  weapons,  and 
having  no  artillery  whatever. 

This  habit  of  fight  was  in  a  great  measure  changed  by  the  introduction 
of  muskets  into  the  Scottish  Lowland  sen'icc,  which,  not  being  as  vet  com- 
bined with  the  bayonet,  was  a  formidable  weapon  at  a  distance,  but  ^vo 
no  assurance  against  the  enemy  who  ruslied  on  to  close  quarters.  The  pike, 
indeed,  was  not  wholly  disustHl  in  the  Scottish  army ;  but  it  vras  no  longer 
the  favourite  weapon,  nor  was  it  relied  upon  as  formerly  b^  those  in  whose 
hands  it  was  placed ;  insomuch  that  Daniel  Lupton,  a  tactician  of  the  day, 
has  written  a  )x)ok  expressly  upon  the  superiority  of  the  musket.  This 
change  commenced  as  early  as  the  wars  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  whose 
marches  were  made  with  such  rapidi^,  that  the  pike  was  very  soon  thrown 
aside  in  his  army,  and  exchanged  for  firo-arms.  A  circumstance  which 
necessarily  accompanied  this  change,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  stand- 
ing armies,  whereby  war  became  a  trade,  vras  the  introduction  of  a  labo- 
rious and  complicated  system  of  discipline,  combining  a  variety  of  words 
of  command  with  corresponding  operations  and  manoeuvres,  the  neglect  of 
any  one  of  which  was  sure  to  throw  the  whole  into  confusion.  War,  there- 
fore,  as  practised  among  most  nations  of  Europe,  had  assumed  much  more 
than  formerly  the  character  of  a  profession  or  mystery,  to  which  previons 
practice  and  experience  were  indispensable  requisites.  Such  was  the  natii< 
ral  consequence  of  standing  armies,  which  had  almost  everr  where,  and 
particularly  in  the  long  German  wars,  superseded  what  may  be  called  the 
natural  discipline  of  the  feudal  militia. 

The  Scottish  Lowland  militia,  therefore,  laboured  under  a  double  disad* 
vantage  when  opposed  to  IlighUmdcrs.  They  were  divested  of  the  roear, 
A  weapon  which,  in  the  hands  of  their  ancestors,  had  so  often  repelled  tht 
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impeiuoui  Msaults  of  the  mountaineer ;  and  they  were  subjected  to  a  new 
and  complicated  species  of  discipline,  well  adapted,  perhaps,  to  the  use  of 
regular  troops,  who  could  be  rendered  completely  masters  of  it,  but  tend- 
ing only  to  confuse  the  ranks  of  citizen  soidiers,  by  whom  it  was  rarely 
practised,  and  imperfectly  understood.  So  much  has  been  done  in  our  own 
time  in  bringing  back  tactics  to  their  first  principles,  and  in  getting  rid  of 
the  pedantry  of  war,  that  it  is  easy  for  us  to  estimate  the  disadvantages 
under  which  a  half-trained  militia  laboured,  who  were  taught  to  consider 
success  as  depending  upon  their  exercising  with  precision  a  system  of  tac- 
tics, which  they  probably  only  so  far  comprehended  as  to  find  out  when 
they  were  wrong,  but  without  the  power  of  getting  right  again i  Neither 
can  i^  be  denied,  that  in  the  material  points  of  military  habits  and  warlike 
spirit,  the  Lowlanders  of  the  seTcnteenth  century  had  sunk  far  beneath  their 
Highland  countrymen. 

From  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  union  of  the  crowns,  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Scotland,  Lowlifbds  as  well  as  Highlands,  had  been  the  constant 
scene  of  war,  foreign  and  domestic ;  and  there  was  probably  scarce  one  of 
its  hardy  inhabitants,  between  the  a^e  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  who  was  not  as 
willing  in  point  of  fact,  as  he  was  literally  bound  in  law,  to  assume  arms 
at  the  first  call  of  his  liege  lord,  or  of  a  royal  proclamation.     The  law  re- 
mained the  same  in  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-five  as  a  hundred  years 
before,  but  the  race  of  those  subjected  to  it  had  been  bred  up  under  very 
different  feelings.    They  had  sat  in  quiet  under  their  vine  ana  under  their 
fig-tree,  and  a  call  to  battle  involved  a  change  of  life  as  new  as  it  was  disa- 
greeable.   Such  of  them,  also,  who  lived  near  unto  the  Highlands,  were  in 
continual  and  disadvantajgeous  contact  with  the  restless  inhabitants  of  those 
mountains,  by  whom  their  cattle  were  driven  off,  their  dwellings  plundered, 
and  their  persons  insulted,  and  who  had  acquired  over  them  that  sort  of 
superiority  arising  from  a  constant  system  of  aggression.    The  Lowlanders, 
who  lay  more  remote,  and  out  of  reach  of  these  depredations,  were  influ- 
enced by  the  exag^rated  reports  circulated  concerning  the  Highlandors, 
whom,  as  totally  differing  in  laws,  language,  and  dress,  they  were  induced 
to  regard  as  a  nation  of  savages,  equally  void  of  fear  and  of  humanity. 
These  various  prepossessions,  joined  to  the  less  warlike  habits  of  the  Low- 
landers,  and  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  new  and  complicated  system 
of  discipline  for  which  they  had  exchanged  their  natural  mode  of  fighting, 
placed  them  at  great  disadvantage  when  opposed  to  the  Highlander  in  the 
field  of  battle.    The  mountaineers,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  arms  and  cour- 
age of  their  fathers,  possessed  also  their  simple  and  natural  system  of  tao- 
tics,  and  bore  down  with  the  fullest  confidence  upon  an  enemy,  to  whom 
any  thins  they  had  been  taught  of  discipline  was,  like  Saul's  armour  upon 
David,  a  hinderance  rather  than  a  help,  "  because  they  had  not  proved  it'' 

It  was  with  sf  ch  disadvantages  on  the  one  side,  and  such  advantages  on 
the  other,  to  counterbalance  the  difference  of  superior  numbers  and  the 
presence  of  artillery  and  cavalry,  that  Montrose  encountered  the  army  of 
Lord  Elcho  upon  the  field  of  Tippermuir.  The  Presbyterian  clergy  had 
not  been  wanting  in  their  efforts  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  their  followers ;  and 
one  of  them,  who  harangued  the  troops  on  the  very  day  of  battle,  hesitated 
not  to  say,  that  if  ever  God  spoke  by  his  mouth,  he  promised  them,  in  His 
name,  that  day,  a  great  and  assured  victory.  The  cavalry  and  artillery 
were  also  reckoned  sure  warrants  of  success,  as  the  novelty  of  their  attack 
had  upon  former  occasions  been  very  discouraging  to  the  Highlanders. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  an  open  heath,  and  the  ground  afforded  little 
advantage  to  either  party,  except  that  it  allowed  the  horse  of  the  Covenan- 
ters to  act  with  effect. 

A  battle,  upon  which  so  much  depended,  was  never  more  easily  decided. 
The  Lowland  cavalry  made  a  show  of  charging :  but,  whether  thrown  livtft 
disorder  by  the  fire  of  musketryi  or  deterred  b^  cl  ^^aa&ft^>Anii\f^  V^^  ^iKciMai^ 
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said  to  have  prevailed  among  the  gentlemen,  they  miidc  no  impression  on 
the  Highlanders  whatever,  and  recoiled  in  disorder  from  ranks  which  had 
neither  bayonets  nor  pikes  to  protect  them.  Montrose  saw,  and  instantly 
availed  himself  of  this  advantage.  He  ordered  his  whole  army  to  charge, 
whicli  they  performed  with  the  wild  and  desperate  valour  peculiar  to  moun- 
taineers. One  oilicer  of  the  Covenanters  alone,  trained  in  the  Italian  wars, 
made  a  desperate  defence  upon  the  right  wing.  In  every  other  point  their 
line  was  penetrated  at  the  first  onset ;  and  this  advantage  once  obtained, 
the  Lowlanders  were  utterly  unable  to  contend  at  close  quarters  with  their 
more  ngile  and  athletic  enemies.  Many  were  slain  on  the  field,  and  such  a 
number  in  the  |tursuit,  that  above  one-third  of  the  Covenanters  were  re- 
ported to  have  fallen ;  in  which  number,  however,  must  be  computed  a  great 
many  fat  burgesses  who  broke  their  wind  in  the  flight,  and  thus  died  with- 
out stroke  of  sword.* 

The  victors  obtained  possession  of  Perth,  and  obtained  considerable  sums 
of  money,  as  well  as  ample  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition. '  But  those 
advantages  were  to  be  balanced  against  an  almost  insurmountable  incon- 
venience that  uniformly  attended  a  Highland  army.  The  clans  could  be 
in  no  respect  induced  to  consider  themselves  as  regular  soldiers,  or  to  act 
as  such.  Even  so  late  as  the  year  1745-0,  when  the  Chevalier  Charles  Ed- 
ward, by  way  of  making  an  example,  caused  a  soldier  to  bo  shot  for  deser- 
tion, thu  Highlanders,  who  composed  his  army,  were  affected  as  much  by 
indignation  as  by  fear.  They  could  not  conceive  any  principle  of  justice 
upon  which  a  man's  life  could  be  taken,  for  merely  going  homo  when  it  did 
not  suit  him  to  remain  longer  with  the  army.  Such  ha<l  been  the  uniform 
practice  of  their  fathers.  When  a  battle  was  over,  the  campaign  was,  in 
their  opinion,  ended ;  if  it  was  lost,  Uiey  sought  safety  in  their  mountains — 
if  won,  they  returped  there  to  secure  their  booty.  At  other  times  they  had 
their  cattle  to  look  after,  and  their  harvests  to  sow  or  reap,  without  which 
their  families  would  have  perished  for  want.  In  cither  case,  there  was  an 
end  of  their  services  for  the  time;  and  though  they  were  easily  enough 
recalled  by  the  prospect  of  fresh  adventures  and  more  plunder,  yet  the 
opportunity  of  success  was,  in  the  meantime,  lost,  and  could  not  afterwards 
1)0  recovered.  This  circumstance  serves  to  show,  even  if  history  had  not 
made  us  acquainted  with  Uic  same  fact,  that  the  Highlanders  had  never 
been  accust<jmed  to  make  war  widi  the  view  of  permanent  conquest,  but 
only  with  the  hope  of  deriving  temporary  advantage,  or  deciding  some  im- 
mediate quarrel.  It  also  explains  the  reason  why  Montrose,  with  all  his 
splendid  successes,  never  obtained  any  secure  or  permanent  footing  in  the 
Lowlands,  and  why  even  those  Lowland  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who 
were  inclined  to  the  royal  cause,  showed  diffidence  and  reluctance  to  join 
an  army  of  a  character  so  desultory  and  irregular,  as  might  lead  them  ^t 
all  times  to  apprehend  that  the  Highlanders,  securing  themselves  by  a 
retreat  to  their  mountains,  would  leave  whatever  Lowlanders  might  have 
joined  them  to  the  mercy  of  an  offended  and  predominant  enemy.  The 
same  consideration  will  afso  serve  to  account  for  the  sudden  marches  which 
Montrose  was  obliged  to  undertake,  in  order  to  recruit  his  army  in  the 
mountains,  and  for  the  rapid  changes  of  fortune,  by  which  we  ouen  find 
him  obliged  to  retreat  from  before  those  enemies  over  whom  he  had  recently 
been  victorious.  If  there  should  be  any  who  read  these  tales  for  any  farther 
purpose  than  that  of  immediate  amusement,  they  will  find  these  remarlu 
not  unworthy  of  their  recollection. 

It  was  owing  to  such  causes,  the  slackness  of  the  Lowland  loyalists  and 
the  temporary  desertion  of  his  Highland  followers,  tiiat  Montrose  found 

*  We  rhonM  to  qanto  oar  ftoUiofitf  for  a  fact  to  nimlv:— "A  crmt  mar  buiMiwi  wn«  UIM— 
Nntntr-fivo  hounbuUon  in  SL  Avlrawi— mniy  wcrt  bonito  la  ttat  tuit^aai  dM  wilhoQl  ■Mte."— 
*t  Adte't  jbttrri;  Mil/,  ji^t  SEL 
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bimself^  even  after  the  decisive  victorr  of  Tippermuir,  in  no  condition  to 
face  the  second  army  with  which  Argjle  advanc^  upon  him  from  the  west- 
ward. In  this  emergency,  supplying  by  velocity  the  want  of  strength,  ho 
moved  suddenly  from  Perth  to  Dundee,  and  beine  refused  admission  into 
that  town,  fell  northward  u^on  Aberdeen,  where  ne  expected  to  bo  joined 
by  the  Gordons  and  other  loyalists.  But  the  zeal  of  these  gentlemen  was, 
for  the  time,  effectuallv  bridled  by  a  large  body  of  Covenanters,  commanded 
by  the  Lord  Burleigh,  and  supposed  to  amount  to  three  thousand  men. 
These  Montrose  boldly  attacked  with  half  their  number.  The  battle  was 
fought  under  the  waUs  of  the  city,  and  the  resolute  valour  of  Montrose's 
followers  was  again  successful  against  every  disadvantage. 

But  it  was  the  fate  of  this  great  commander  always  to  ^in  the  glory,  but 
feldom  to  reap  the  fruits  of  victory.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  repose  his 
small  army  in  Aberdeen,  ere  he  found,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Gordons 
were  likely  to  be  deterred  from  joining  him,  by  the  reasons  we  have  men- 
tioned, with  some  others  peculiar  to  their  chief,  the  Marquis  of  Iluntly ;  on 
the  other  band,  Argyle,  whose  forces  had  been  augmented  bv  those  of 
several  Lowland  noblemen,  advanced  towards  Montrose  at  the  head  of  an 
army  much  larger  than  he  had  yet  had  to  cope  with.  These  troops  moved, 
indeed,  with  slowness,  corresponding  to  the  cautious  character  of  their  com- 
mander; but  oven  that  caution  rendered  Argyle's  approach  formidable, 
since  his  very  advance  implied,  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  irre- 
sistibly superior. 

There  remained  one  mode  of  retreat  open  to  Montrose,  and  he  adopted  it. 
lie  threw  himself  into  the  Highlands,  where  he  could  set  pursuit  at  defi- 
ance, and  where  he  was  sure,  in  every  glen,  to  recover  those  recruits  who 
had  left  his  standard  to  deposit  their  bootv  in  their  native  fastnesses.  It 
was  thus  that  the  singular  character  of  the  army  which  Montrose  com- 
manded, while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  rendered  his  victory  in  some  degree 
nugatory,  enabled  him,  on  the  other,  under  the  most  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances, to  secure  his  retreat,  recruit  his  forces,  and  render  himself 
more  formidable  than  ever  to  the  enemy,  before  whom  he  had  lately  been 
unable  to  make  a  stand. 

On  the  present  occasion  he  threw  himself  into  Badenoch,  and  rapidly 
traversing  that  district,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  country  of  Athole,  he 
alarmed  the  Covenanters  by  successive  attacks  upon  various  unexpected 
points,  and  spread  such  general  disniay,  that  repeated  orders  were  des- 

Satched  by  the  Parliament  to  Argyle,  their  commander,  to  engage,  and 
isperse  ^lontro8e  at  all  rates. 

These  commands  from  his  superiors  neither  suited  the  haughty  spirit,  nor 
the  temporizing  and  cautious  policy,  of  the  nobleman  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  He  paid,  accordingly,  no  regard  to  them,  but  limited  his  efforts 
to  intrigues  among  Montrose's  few  Lowland  followers,  many  of  whom  had 
become  disgusted  with  the  prospect  of  a  Highland  campaign,  which  exposed 
their  persons  to  intolerable  fatigue,  and  left  their  estates  at  the  Covenanters' 
mercy.  Accordingly,  several  of  them  left  Montrose's  camp  at  this  period. 
He  was  joined,  however,  by  a  body  of  forces  of  more  congenial  spirit,  and 
far  better  adapted  to  the  situation  in  which  he  found  himself.  This  rein- 
forcement consisted  of  a  large  body  of  Highlanders,  whom  Colkitto,  des- 
patched for  that  purpose,  had  levied  in  Argyleshirc.  Among  the  most 
distinguished  was  John  of  Moidart,  called  the  C!ii)tain  of  Clan  llanald, 
with  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  tlie  Clan  Grcgor,  the  Clan  M^Nab,  and  other 
tribes  of  inferior  distinction.  By  these  means,  Montrose's  army  was  so 
formidably  increased,  that  Argyle  cared  no  longer  to  remain  in  the  com- 
mand of  that  opposed  to  him,  but  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  there  threw 
up  his  commission,  under  pretence  that  his  army  was  not  supplied  with 
reinforcements  and  provisions  in  the  manner  in  which  they  q\]l^1  V^  V:^:^^ 
been.    From  thence  the  Marquis  rctunied  lo  lai«kT««'3^>3wiife^  v^^vi^^RiR!^ 
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rity,  to  ^Tcm  his  feudal  vassals,  and  patriarchal  followers,  and  to  repose 
himself  in  safety  on  the  faith  of  the  Clan  proverb  already  quoted — "  It  is  a 
far  cry  to  Lochow." 


^^M/WV\A/\AA/W\^/\^^AA/>A/V>A^/\AA/NA/\MA^/\^AA^AAA^MA 


C|ia]iter  t|i  ^iitttntjr. 


Such  mountains  tteep,  inch  enfiff  hilli, 
Hm  army  c>n  one  »i<le  encluae: 

I'he  other  ude.  Kreat  Krieslf  fills 
Did  feiira  with  fenny  nure  and 


Which  wh«tn  tlie  Earl  understood. 

Ho  nmnael  crared  of  captains  all. 
Who  hade  set  forth  with  monmfnl  mood. 
And  take  such  fortune  as  woukl  falL 

Flodden  Fuld,  an  Ancient  i%m. 

Montrose  had  now  a  splendid  career  in  his  view,  provided  ho  could  obtain 
the  consent  of  his  gallant,  but  desultory  troops,  and  their  independent  chicf- 
tainp.  The  liOwlands  lay  open  before  him  without  an  army  adequate  to 
check  his  career ;  for  Ar{5ylc*s  followers  had  left  the  Covenanters'  host  when 
Uieir  master  throw  up  his  commission,  and  many  other  troops,  tired  of  the 
war,  had  taken  the  same  opportunity  to  disband  themselves.  By  descend- 
ing Strath-Tay,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  convenient  passes  from  the  Uigh- 
lands,  Montrose  had  onlj  to  present  himself  in  the  Lowlands,  in  order  to 
rouse  the  slumbering  spirit  of  chivalry  and  of  loyalty  which  animated  the 
gentlemen  to  the  north  of  the  Forth.  The  possession  of  these  districts, 
with  or  without  a  victory,  would  give  him  the  command  of  a  wealthy  and 
fertile  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  would  enable  him,  by  regular  pay,  to  place 
his  army  on  a  more  permanent  footing,  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  capital, 
perhaps  from  thence  to  the  Border,  where  ho  deemed  it  possible  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  yet  unsubdued  forces  of  King  Charles. 

Such  was  the  plan  of  operations  by  which  the  truest  glory  was  to  he  ac- 
r|uired,  and  the  most  important  success  insured  for  the  royal  cause.  Accord- 
ingly it  did  not  escape  the  ambitious  and  daring  spirit  of  him  whose  services 
had  already  aci^uired  him  the  title  of  the  Ghr^t  Marquis.  But  other  mo- 
tives actuated  many  of  his  followers,  and  perhaps  were  not  without  their 
secret  and  unacknowledged  influence  upon  his  own  feelings. 

The  AVcstern  Chiefs  in  Montrose's  army,  almost  to  a  man,  regarded  the 
Marquis  of  Argyle  as  the  most  direct  and  pro|>er  ol^ect  of  hostilities.  Almost 
all  of  them  had  felt  his  power ;  almost  all,  in  withdrawing  their  fencible 
men  from  their  own  glens,  left  their  families  and  property^  exposed  to  hie 
vengeance ;  all,  without  exception,  were  desirous  of  diminishing  his  sove- 
reignty; and  most  of  them  lay  so  near  his  territories,  that  tney  might 
reasonably  hope  to  be  gratified  by  a  share  of  his  s[)oil.  To  these  Chiefs  the 
posscssirai  of  inverary  and  its  castle  was  an  event  infinitely  more  important 
and  desirable  than  the  capture  of  Edinburgh.  The  latter  event  could  only 
aflbrd  their  clansmen  a  little  transitory  pay  or  plunder ;  the  former  insured 
to  the  Chiefs  themselves  indemnity  for  tno  past,  and  security  for  the  future. 
Besides  these  personal  reasons,  the  leaders,  who  favoured  this  opinion, 
plausibly  urged,  that  though,  at  his  first  descent  into  the  Lowlands,  Mon- 
trose might  1>e  superior  to  the  enemy,  yet  every  day's  march  he  made  from 
the  hills  must  diminish  his  own  forces,  and  expose  him  to  the  accumulated 
superiority  of  any  army  which  the  Covenanters  could  collect  from  the  Low^ 
laud  levies  and  garrisons.  On  the  other  hand,  bj  oniehing  Azgyle  eflfootoolljp 
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he  would  not  only  permit  his  present  western  friends  to  bring  out  that  pro- 
portion of  their  forces  which  they  must  otherwise  leave  at  home  for  protection 
of  their  families ;  but  farther,  he  would  draw  to  his  standard  several  tribes 
already  friendly  to  his  cause,  but  who  were  prevented  from  joining  him  by 
fear  of  M*Callum  More. 

These  arguments,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  found  something  responsive 
in  Montrose's  own  bosom,  not  quite  consonant  with  the  general  heroism  of 
his  character.  The  houses  of  Argyle  and  Montrose  had  been,  in  former 
times,  repeatedly  opposed  to  each  other  in  war  and  in  politics,  and  the  supe- 
rior advantages  acquired  by  the  former,  had  made  them  the  subject  of  envy 
and  dislike  to  the  neighbouring  family,  who,  conscious  of  equal  desert,  had 
not  been  so  richly  rewarded.  This  was  not  all.  The  existing  heads  of  these 
rival  families  had  stood  in  the  most  marked  opposition  to  each  other  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  troubles. 

Montrose,  conscious  of  the  superiority  of  his  talents,  and  of  having  ron* 
dered  great  service  to  the  Covenanters  at  the  )>eginnin&;  of  the  war,  had 
expect^  from  that  party  the  supcrcminence  of  council  and  command,  which 
they  judged  it  safer  to  intrust  to  the  more  limited  faculties,  and  more  cxten* 
sivo  power,  of  his  rival  Argyle.  The  having  awarded  this  preference,  was 
an  inmrr  which  3Iontrose  never  forgave  the  Covenanters ;  and  he  was  still 
less  likely  to  extend  his  pardon  to  Argyle,  to  whom  he  had  been  postponed. 
lie  was  therefore  stimulated  by  every  feeling  of  hatred  which  could  animate 
a  fiery  temper  in  a  fierce  age,  to  seek  for  revenge  upon  the  enemy  of  his 
house  and  person ;  and  it  is  probable  that  those  private  motives  operated 
not  a  little  upon  his  mind,  when  he  found  the  principal  part  of  his  followers 
determined  rather  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  the  territories  of 
Argyle,  than  to  take  the  far  more  decisive  step  of  descending  at  once  into 
tiie  jLowlands. 

Yet  whatever  temptation  Montrose  found  to  carry  into  effect  his  attack 
upon  Argyleshire,  he  could  not  easily  bring  himself  to  renounce  the  splendid 
achievement  of  a  descent  upon  the  Lowlands.  lie  held  more  than  one 
council  with  the  principal  Chiefs,  combating,  perhaps,  his  own  secret  incli- 
nation as  well  as  theirs,  lie  laid  before  them  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
marching  even  a  Highland  army  from  the  eastward  into  Argyleshire, 
through  passes  scarcely  practicaT)lc  for  shepherds  and  deerstalkers,  and  over 
mountains  with  which  even  the  clans  Iving  nearest  to  them  did  not  pretend 
to  bo  thoroughly  acquainted.  These  difficulties  were  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  season  of  the  year,  which  was  now  advancing  towards  December,  when 
the  mountain-passes,  in  themselves  so  difficult,  might  be  expected  to  be  ren- 
dered utterlv  impassable  by  snow-storms.  These  objections  neither  satisfied 
nor  silenced  the  Chiefs,  who  insisted  upon  their  ancient  mode  of  making 
war,  by  driving  the  cattle,  which,  according  to  the  Gaelic  phrase,  **  fed  upon 
the  grass  of  their  enemy."  The  council  was  dismissed  late  at  night,  and 
without  coming  to  any  decision,  excepting  that  the  Chiefs,  who  supported 
the  opinion  that  Argyle  should  be  invaded,  promised  to  seek  out  among 
their  followers  those  who  might  be  most  capable  of  undertaking  the  office 
of  guides  upon  the  expedition. 

Montrose  had  retired  to  the  cabin  which  served  him  for  a  tent,  and 
stretched  himself  upon  a  bed  of  dry  fern,  the  only  place  of  repose  which  it 
afforded.  But  he  courted  sleep  in  vain,  for  the  visions  of  ambition  excluded 
those  of  Morpheus.  In  one  moment  he  imagininl  himself  displaying  the 
royal  banner  from  the  reconquered  Castle  of  £dinburgh,  detaching  assist- 
ance to  a  monarch  whose  crown  depended  upon  his  success,  and  receiving 
in  requital  all  the  advantages  and  ])referments  which  could  be  heaped 
upon  him  whom  a  king  delighteth  to  honour.  At  another  time  this  dream, 
splendid  as  it  was,  faded  before  the  vision  of  gratified  vengeance^  aivd 
personal  triumph  over  a  personal  enemy.  To  wiTYtv^^  Kt^Vi  \\\  \iv% 
Btronghohl  of  Tuverary  —  to  crush  in  \uia  at  quc^  Ui^  tvn^  ^^\j^^  ^-^^ 
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hoii8Q  and  the  chief  support  of  the  PrcsbyterianB  —  to  show  the  Core- 
imntors  the  difTerence  between  the  preferred  Argjle  and  the  postponed 
MontroKe,  was  a  picture  tcK)  flattering  to  feudal  vengeance  to  be  easily 
relinquished. 

AVhile  he  lay  thus  busied  vrith  contradictory  thouj^hts  and  feeling,  the 
Boldicr  who  stood  sentinel  upon  his  quarters  announc^  to  the  Marquis  that 
two  nprsons  desired  to  speak  with  his  Excellency. 

**  Tlieir  names  ?"  answered  Montrose,  "  and  the  cause  of  their  urgency  at 
Bui'h  a  late  hour?'' 

On  these  points,  the  sontinel,  who  was  one  of  Colkitto's  Irishmen,  could 
aft'ord  his  General  little  information ;  so  that  Montrose,  who  at  such  a  period 
durst  refuse  access  to  no  one,  lest  he  might  have  been  neglecting  some  im- 
portant intelligence,  gave  dirt^ctions,  as  a  necessary  precaution,  to  put  the 
fiuiird  under  arms,  and  then  prepared  to  receive  his  untimely  visiters.  His 
gro(»m  (if  tiie  chambers  had  scarce  lighted  a  pair  of  torches,  and  Montrose 
hiniHclf  had  scarce  risen  from  his  couch,  when  two  men  entered,  one  wearing 
a  Lowland  dress,  of  shamoy  leather  worn  almost  to  mtters ;  the  other  a  tall 
upright  old  Highlander,  of  a  complexion  which  might  be  termed  iron-grey, 
wasted  and  worn  by  frost  and  tempest. 

"  What  may  bo  your  commands  with  me,  my  friends?"  said  the  Marquis, 
his  hand  almost  unconsciously  seeking  the  butt  of  one  of  his  pistols ;  for  the 
period,  as  well  as  the  time  ot  night,  warranted  suspicions  which  the  good 
mion  of  his  visiters  was  not  by  any  means  calculated  to  remove. 

**  I  pray  leave  to  congratulate  you,"  said  the  Lowlander,  "  my  most  noble 
General,  and  right  honourable  lord,  upon  the  great  battles  which  you  have 
aoliieved  since  I  had  the  fortune  to  be  detached  from  you.  It  was  a  pretty 
affair  that  tuilzio  at  Tippcrmuir ;  nevertheless,  if  I  might  be  permitted  to 
counsel " 

"  Before  doing  so,"  said  the  Marauis,  "will  you  be  pleased  to  let  me  knoTT 
who  is  HO  kind  as  to  favour  mc  with  his  opinion  ?" 

"  Truly,  my  lord,"  replied  the  man,  "1  should  have  hoped  that  was  un- 
necessary, seeing  it  is  not  so  long  since  I  took  on  in  your  service,  under 
promise  of  a  commission  as  Major,  with  half  a  dollar  of  daily  pay  and  half 
a  dollar  of  arrears  ;  and  I  am  to  trust  your  lordship  has  not  K>rgottcn  my 
pay  as  well  as  my  person  ?" 

"  My  good  frientl,  Major  Dalgetty,"  said  Montrose,  who  by  this  time  per- 
fectly recollected  his  man,  "  you  must  consider  what  important  things  have 
hanpened  to  put  my  friends'  faces  out  of  my  memory ;  besides  this  imperfect 
ligiit ;  but  all  conditions  shall  be  kept. — And  what  news  from  Argyleshire, 
my  good  Major  ?  We  have  long  given  you  up  for  lost,  and  I  was  now  pre- 
paring to  take  the  most  signal  vengeance  upon  the  old  fox  who  infringed 
the  law  of  arms  in  your  perscm." 

**  Truly,  my  noble  lord,"  said  Dalgetty,  "  I  have  no  desire  that  my  return 
should  put  any  stop  to  so  proper  and  becoming  an  intention ;  verily  it  is  in 
no  shape  in  the  Earl  of  Argyle's  favour  or  mercy  that  I  now  stand  before 
you,  and  I  shall  bo  no  intercessor  for  him.  But  my  escape  is,  under  Heaven, 
and  the  excellent  dexterity  which,  as  an  old  and  accomplished  cavalier,  I 
displayed  in  effecting  the  same, — I  say,  under  these,  it  is  owing  to  the  assist- 
ance of  this  old  Highlander,  whom  I  venture  to  recommend  to  your  lord- 
ship's special  favour,  as  the  instrument  of  saving  your  lordship^  to  com- 
mand, Dugald  Dalgetty  of  Drumthwacket." 

**  A  thankworthy  service,"  said  the  Marquis,  gravely,  "  which  ohall  cm* 
tainly  be  requited  in  the  manner  it  deserves." 

''  Kneel  down,  Ranald,"  said  Major  Dalgetty,  (as  vre  most  now  call  him,) 
'*  kneel  down,  and  kiss  his  Excellency's  hand." 

The  prescribed  form  of  acknowlcdgoient  not  being  acoordinjg  to  the  cnitom 
of  HnnahVa  counirf,  he  contented  himself  with  folding  hu  anne  on  hie 
bustjw,  and  making  a  iow  inclination  of  bie  \ieft4. 
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"  This  poor  man,  my  lord,"  said  Major  Dalgetty,  continuing  his  speech 
with  a  dignified  air  of  protection  towards  Ranald  MacEagh,  ''has  strained 
all  his  slender  means  to  defend  my  person  from  mine  enemies,  although 
having  no  hotter  weapons  of  a  missile  sort  than  bows  and  arrows,  whiik 
your  lordship  will  hardly  believe." 

"  You  will  see  a  great  many  such  weapons  in  my  camp,"  said  Montrose, 
"  and  we  find  them  serviceable."* 

"  Serviceable,  my  lord !"  said  Dalgetty ;  "  I  trust  your  lordship  will  per- 
mit me  to  be  surprised  —  bows  and  arrows !  —  I  trust  you  will  forgive  my 
recommending  the  substitution  of  muskets,  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 
But  besides  defending  me,  this  honest  Highlander  also  was  at  tne  pains  of 
curing  me,  in  respect  that  I  had  got  a  touch  of  the  wars  in  my  retreat,  which 
merits  my  best  rec^uital  in  this  special  introduction  of  him  to  your  lordship's 
notice  and  protection." 

"What  IS  your  name,  my  friend?"  said  Montrose,  turning  to  the  High- 
lander. 

"  It  may  not  be  spoken,"  answered  the  mountaineer. 

"  That  is  to  say,"  interpreted  Major  Dalgetty,  "  he  desires  to  have  his 
name  concealed,  in  respect  he  hath  in  former  days  taken  a  castle,  slain 
certain  children,  and  done  other  things,  whilk,  as  your  good  lordship  knows, 
are  often  practised  in  war  time,  but  excite  no  benevolence  towards  the  per- 
petrator in  the  friends  of  those  who  sustain  injury.  I  have  known,  in  my 
military  experience,  many  brave  cavaliers  put  to  death  by  the  boors,  simply 
for  having  used  military  licence  upon  the  country." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Montrose :  *'  This  person  is  at  feud  with  some  of  our 
followers.  Let  him  retire  to  the  court  of  guard,  and  we  will  think  of  the 
best  mode  of  protecting  him." 

"  You  hear,  Ranald,"  said  Major  Dalgetty,  with  an  air  of  superiority, 
"his  Excellency  wishes  to  hold  privy  council  with  me;  you  must  go  to  the 
court  of  euard.  —  He  does  not  know  where  that  is,  poor  fellow !  —  he  is  a 
young  soldier,  for  so  old  a  man ;  I  will  put  him  under  the  charge  of  a  sen- 
tinel, and  return  to  your  lordship  incontinent."  He  did  so,  and  returned 
accordingly. 

Montrose's  first  inquiry  respected  the  embassy  to  Invcrary ;  and  he  lis- 
tened with  attention  to  Dalgetty's  reply,  notwithstanding  the  prolixity  of  the 
Major's  narrative.  It  required  an  cfiort  from  the  Marquis  to  maintain  his 
attention ;  but  no  one  better  knew,  that  where  information  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  report  of  such  agents  as  Dalgetty,  it  can  only  be  obtiined  by  suf- 
fering them  to  tell  their  story  in  their  own  way.  Accordingly  the  Marquis's 
patience  was  at  length  rewarded.  Among  other  spoils  which  the  Captain 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  take,  was  a  packet  of  Argyle's  private  papers. 
These  he  consigned  to  the  hands  of  his  general ;  a  humour  of  accounting, 
however,  which  went  no  farther,  for  I  do  not  understand  that  he  made  any 
mention  of  the  purse  of  gold  which  he  had  appropriated  at  the  same  time 
that  he  made  seizure  of  the  papers  aforesaid.  Snatching  a  torch  from*  the 
wall,  Montrose  was  in  an  instant  deeply  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  these 
documents,  in  which  it  is  probable  he  found  something  to  animate  his  per- 
sonal resentment  against  his  rival  Argyle. 

'*  Does  ho  not  fear  me  ?"  said  he ;  **  then  he  shall  feel  me.  Will  ho  fire 
my  castle  of  Murdoch?  Inverary  shall  raise  the  first  smoke.  —  0  for  a 
guide  through  the  skirts  of  Strath-Fillan  I" 

Whatever  might  be  Dalgetty's  personal  conceit,  he  understood  his  busi- 
ness sufficiently  to  guess  at  Montrose's  meaning.  lie  instintly  interrupted 
his  own  prolix  narration  of  the  skirmish  whicn  had  taken  place,  and  the 


*  In  fart,  for  the  atlmirerR  of  archrnr  it  mnj  be  iilntrtl.  nnt  only  that  immy  of  the  llif^lvU1Mi«x%\xw>^vl«^xQMl^ 
armr  wtnl  ihene  Qntique  mimilet.  but  even  in  Enf^tHnd  the  Uivr  ^ud  <vaM«^«<MEMC«  >^«  yN^^  vilVbftVi^^lwMMnk 
of  ibat  land,  wen  ocennouully  iunnI  Uuruiff  Uie  grevil  at\k  wwn. 
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wound  he  had  received  in  his  retreat,  and  began  to  speak  to  the  point  which 
he  saw  interested  his  general. 

*' If,"  said  he,  "  your  Excellency  wishes  to  make  an  infall  into  Argyle- 
shire,  this  poor  man,  Ilanald,  of  whom  I  told  you,  together  with  his  children 
and  companions,  know  every  pass  into  that  land,  both  leading  from  the  east 
and  from  the  north." 

"  Indeed  1"  said  Montrose ;  "  what  reason  have  you  to  believe  their  know- 
ledge so  extensive?" 

"  So  please  your  Excellency,"  answered  Dalgetty,  "  daring  the  weeks  that 
I  remained  with  them  for  cure  of  my  wound,  they  were  repeatedly  obligated 
to  shift  their  quarters,  in  respect  of  Argyle's  repeated  attempts  to  repossess 
himself  of  the  person  of  an  officer  who  was  honoured  with  your  Excellency's 
confidence;  so  that  I  had  occasion  to  admire  the  singular  dexterity  and 
knowledge  of  the  face  of  the  country  with  which  they  alternately  achieved 
their  retreat  and  their  advance ;  and  when,  at  length,  I  was  able  to  repair 
to  Your  Excellency's  standard,  this  honest,  simple  creature,  Ranald  MacEagh, 
guided  me  by  paths  which  my  steed  Gustavus  (which  your  lordship  may  re- 
member) trod  with  perfect  safety,  so  that  I  said  to  myself,  that  where  guides, 
spies,  or  intelligencers  were  required  in  a  Highland  campaign  in  that  western 
countrv,  more  expert  {versons  than  he  and  his  attendants  could  not  possibly 
be  desfred." 

**  And  can  you  answer  for  this  man's  fidelity  ?"  said  Montrose ;  "  what  is 
his  name  and  condition  V 

*'  He  is  an  outlaw  and  robber  by  profession,  something  also  of  a  homicide 
or  murderer,"  answered  Dalgetty ;  "  and  ])y  name,  called  Ranald  MacEagh ; 
whilk  signifies,  Ranald,  the  Son  of  the  Mist." 

''I  should  remember  something  of  that  name,"  said  Montrose,  pausing: 
**  Did  not  these  Cliildren  of  the  Mist  perpetrate  some  act  of  cruelty  upon 
the  M* Aulays  ?" 

Major  Dalgetty  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  the  murder  of  the  Forester, 
and  Montrose's  active  memory  at  once  recalled  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
feud. 

"  It  is  most  unlucky,"  said  Montrose,  "  this  inexpiable  quarrel  between 
tliese  men  and  the  M'Aulays.  Allan  has  ))ome  himself  bravely  in  these 
wars,  and  possesses,  by  the  wild  mystery  of  his  behavior  and  language,  so 
much  influence  over  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  that  the  consequences 
of  disobliging  him  might  be  serious.  At  the  some  time,  these  men,  being 
80  capable  of  rendering  useful  service,  and  being,  as  you  say.  Major  Dal- 
gettv,  perfectly  trustworthy " 

''I  will  pledge  my  pay  and  arrears,  my  horse  and  arms,  my  head  and 
neck,  upon  their  fidelity,"  said  the  Msyor ;  "  and  your  Excellency  knows 
that  a  soldado  could  say  no  more  for  his  own  father." 

**  True,"  said  Montrose ;  "  but  as  this  is  a  matter  of  particular  moment, 
I  would  willingly  know  the  grounds  of  so  positive  an  assurance." 

't Concisely,  tlien,  my  lor^"  said  the  Major,  "not  only  did  they  disdain 
I/O  profit  by  a  handsome  reward  which  Argyle  did  me  the  honour  to  place 
upon  this  poor  head  of  'mine,  and  not  only  aid  they  abstain  from  pillaging 
my  personal  property,  whilk  was  to  an  amount  that  would  have  tempted 
regular  soldiers  in  any  service  of  Europe ;  and  not  only  did  they  restore  mo 
my  horse,  whilk  your  Excellency  knows  to  bo  of  value,  but  I  could  not  pre* 
vail  on  them  to  accept  one  stiver,  doit,  or  maravedi  for  the  trouble  and 
expenses  of  my  sick-oed.  They  actually  refused  my  coined  money  when 
freely  offered  —  a  tale  seldom  to  bo  told  m  a  Christian  land." 

** I  admit,"  said  Montrose,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  '*  that  their  oonducst 
towards  you  is  good  evidence  of  their  fidelity ;  but  how  to  seoure  aeoinst  the 
breaking  out  of  this  feud  ?"  He  paused,  and  then  suddenly  addoa,  "  I  had 
forgot  I  have  su])ped,  while  you,  M^jor,  have  been  travelling  by  moonlisht." 

lia  called  to  bis  attendants  to  fetch  a  atoup  o€  utoA  asSl  «omo  Teucsh- 
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ments.  Major  Dalgettj,  who  had  the  appetite  of  a  convalosceiit  returned 
from  Highland  quarters,  needed  not  any  pressing  to  partake  of  what  was 
set  before  him,  but  proceeded  to  dispatch  nis  foc^  witn  such'  alacrity,  that 
the  Marquis,  filling  a  cup  of  wine,  and  drinking  to  his  health,  could  not 
help  remarking,  wat  coarse  as  the  provisions  of  his  camp  were,  he  was 
afraid  Major  Dalgetty  had  fared  much  worse  during  his  excursion  into 
Argyleshire. 

**xour  Excellency  may  take  your  corporal  oath  upon  that,"  said  the 
worthy  Major,  spealung  with  his  mouth  full ;  *'  for  Argyle's  bread  and  water 
are  yet  stale  and  mouldy  in  my  recollection,  and  though  they  did  their  best, 
yet  the  yiands  that  the  Children  of  the  Mist  procured  for  me,  poor  helpless 
creatures  as  they  were,  were  so  unrefreshful  to  my  body,  that  wnen  enclosed 
in  my  armour,  whilk  I  was  fain  to  leave  behind  me  for  expedition's  sake,  I 
rattled  therein  like  the  shrivelled  kernel  in  a  nut  that  hatn  been  kept  on  to 
a  second  Hallow-e'en." 

"  You  must  take  the  due  means  to  repair  these  losses.  Major  Dalgetty." 

"In  troth,"  answered  the  soldier,  "  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  compass  that, 
unless  my  arrears  are  to  be  exchan^d  for  present  pay ;  for  I  protest  to  your 
Excellency,  that  the  three  stone  weight  which  I  have  lost  were  simply  raised 
upon  the  regular  accountings  of  the  States  of  Holland." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  the  Marquis,  '*you  are  only  reduced  to  good  march- 
ing order.  As  for  the  pay,  let  us  once  have  victory  —  victory.  Major,  and 
your  wishes,  and  all  our  wishes,  shall  be  amply  fulfilled,  ^^antime,  help 
yourself  to  another  cup  of  wine." 

"  To  your  Excellency's  health,"  said  the  Major,  filling  a  cup  to  the  brim, 
to  show  the  zeal  with  which  he  drank  the  toasts  **  and  victory  over  all  our 
enemies,  and  particularly  over  Argyle  I  I  hope  to  twitch  another  handful 
from  his  beara  myself.  —  I  have  had  one  pluck  at  it  already." 

"  Very  true,"  answered  Montrose ;  **  but  to  return  to  these  men  of  the 
Mist.    You  understand,  Dalgetty,  that  their  presence  here,  and  the  purpose 
for  which  we  employ  them,  is  a  secret  between  you  and  me  ?" 
-    Delighted,  as  Montrose  had  anticipated,  with  this  mark  of  his  Goncrars 
confidence,  the  Major  laid  his  hand  upon  his  nose,  and  nodded  intelligence. 

"  How  many  may  there  be  of  Ranald's  followers  ?"  continued  the  Marquis. 

**  They  are  reduced,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  some  eight  or  ten  men,"  answered 
Major  Dalgetty,  "  and  a  few  women  and  children." 

"  Where  are  they  now  ?"  demanded  Montrose. 

"  In  a  valley,  at  three  miles'  distince,"  answered  the  soldier,  "  awaiting 
your  Excellency's  command ;  I  judged  it  not  fit  to  bring  them  to  your 
leaguer  without  your  Excellency's  orders." 

"  You  judged  very  well,"  said  Montrose ;  "  it  would  be  proper  that  they 
remain  where  they  are,  or  seek  some  distant  place  of  refuge.  I  will  send 
them  money,  though  it  is  a  scarce  article  with  me  at  present." 

**  It  is  quite  unnecessary,"  said  Major  Dalgetty :  **  your  Excellency  has 
only  to  hint  that  the  M'Aulays  are  going  in  that  direction,  and  my  friends 
of  the  Mist  will  instantly  make  volteface,  and  go  to  tlie  right  about." 

"  That  were  scarce  courteous,"  said  the  Marquis.  *'  Better  send  them  a 
few  dollars  to  purchase  them  some  cattle  for  the  support  of  the  women  and 
children." 

"  They  know  to  come  by  their  cattle  at  a  far  cheaper  rate,"  said  the  Major ; 
"  but  let  it  be  as  your  Excellency  wills." 

"  Let  Ranald  MacEagh,"  said  Montrose,  "  select  one  or  two  of  his  fol- 
lowers, men  whom  he  can  trust,  and  who  are  capable  of  keeping  their  own 
secret  and  ours :  these,  with  their  chief  for  scout-master  general,  shall  serve 
for  our  guides.  Let  them  be  at  my  tent  to-morrow  at  daybreak,  and  see, 
if  possible,  that  they  neither  guess  my  purpose,  nor  hold  any  communication 
with  each  other  in  private.  —  This  old  man.  has  he  any  children?" 

**  They  have  been  killed  or  hanged,"  answered  i\3A  ^vv^ot /'  \a^si\:i»5s^«^ 
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of  a  round  dozen,  as  I  bclicyo  —  but  he  hath  Icfl  ono  g^ndchild,  a  smart 
antl  hopeful  3'outh,  whom  I  have  noted  to  bo  never  without  a  pebble  in  his 
)->laid-noi)k,  to  llinj;  at  whatsoever  mip^ht  come  in  his  way ;  bting  a  Rynibol, 
that,  like  David,  who  Avas  accustomed  to  eling  smooth  stones  taken  from  tlie 
brook,  he  may  afterwards  prove  an  adventurous  warrior." 

**  That  l>oy,  Major  Dalgetty,"  said  the  Marquis,  **  I  will  have  to  attend 
upon  my  own  person.  I  presume  he  will  have  sense  enough  to  keep  his 
name  secret?" 

**  Your  Excellency  need  not  fear  that,"  answered  Dalgetty ;  "  these  Iligh- 
land  imps,  from  the  moment  they  chip  the  shell " 

"  Well,"  interrupted  Montrose,  "  that  lx>y  shall  be  pledge  for  the  fidelity 
of  his  parent,  and  if  he  prove  faithful,  the  child's  preferment  shall  be  his 
reward.  —  And  now.  Major  Dalgetty,  I  will  license  your  departure  for  tho 
night;  to-morrow  you  will  introduce  this  MacEngh,  under  any  name  op 
character  he  may  please  to  assume.  I  presume  his  profession  has  rendered 
him  sufHcicntly  expert  in  all  sort  of  disguises ;  or  wo  may  admit  John  of 
Moidart  into  our  schemes,  who  has  sense,  practicability,  and  intelligence, 
and  will  probably  allow  this  man  for  a  time  to  be  disguised  as  ono  of  his 
followers.  For  you,  Major,  my  groom  of  the  chambers  will  be  your  quarter- 
master for  this  evening." 

Major  Dalgetty  took  his  leave  with  a  joyful  heart,  greatly  elated  with  the 
retMiption  ho  nad  met  with,  and  much  pleased  with  tho  personal  manners 
of  his  new  General,  which,  as  he  explained  at  great  length  to  Kanald  Mac- 
Eagh,  reminded  him  in  many  respects  of  the  demeanour  of  the  immortal 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  Lion  of  tno  North,  and  Bulwark  of  tho  Protestant 
Faith. 

fwwwws/vs/vvwvwvvv^v^v^ww\ 


The  march  begina  in  military  date, 

Aiul  nations  ou  hia  oyea  suspended  wait; 

Stem  (hniiiio  fuanls  tho  aolitaiy  coa»t. 

And  winter  barricadi>s  the  rrttlnu  of  froat, 

lie  oomes,— nor  want,  nor  ookl,  his  conrae  delajr. 

YAKITT  or  UCXAM  W'XBHKB. 

By  break  of  day  Montrose  received  in  liis  cabin  old  MacEagh,  and 
questioned  him  long  and  particularly  as  to  the  means  of  approaching  the 
country  of  Argyle.  Ho  made  a  note  of  his  answers,  whicli  he  compared 
with  those  of  two  of  his  followers,  whom  ho  introduced  as  the  most  prudent 
and  experienced.  lie  found  them  to  correspond  in  all  respects ;  but,  still 
unsatisfied  where  precaution  was  so  necessary,  tho  Marquis  compared  tho 
information  he  had  received  with  that  he  was  able  to  collect  from  the 
Chiefs  who  lay  most  near  to  the  destined  scene  of  invasion,  and  being  in  ail 
respects  satisfied  of  its  accuracy,  he  resolved  to  proceed  in  full  reliance 
u])on  it. 

Ill  Olio  point  Montrose  changed  his  mind.  Having  judged  it  unfit  to  take 
the  boy  Kenneth  into  his  own  service,  lest,  in  cose  of  his  birth  being  di»- 
covered,  it  should  be  resented  as  an  ofience  b^  the  numerous  clans  who 
entertained  a  feudal  enmity  to  this  devoted  family,  he  requested  the  Mi^or 
to  take  him  in  attendance  upon  himself;  and  as  ho  accempanied  this  request 
^ith  a  handsome  daucetir,  under  pretence  of  clothing  and  equipping  the 
lad.  tills  change  was  agreeable  to  all  parties. 

It  was  about  breakfast-time,  when  Migor  DalgettY,  being  dismisaed  by 
^ontrosv,  went  in  quest  of  his  old  acquaintances^  Lord  Mentoith  and  Um 
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M'Aulays,  to  whom  he  longed  to  communicate  his  own  adrenturcs,  as  well 
as  to  learn  from  them  the  particulars  of  the  campaign.  It  may  be  imagined 
he  was  received  with  great  glee  by  men  to  whom  the  late  uniformity  of 
their  military  life  had  rendered  any  change  of  society  an  interesting 
uovelty.  Allan  M'Aulay  alone  seemed  to  recoil  from  his  former  acquaint- 
ance, although,  when  challenged  by  his  brother,  he  could  render  no  other 
reason  than  a  reluctance  to  be  familiar  with  one  who  had  been  so  lately  in 
the  company  of  Argyle,  and  other  enemies.  Mojpr  Dalgetty  was  a  little 
alarmed  by  this  sort  of  instinctive  consciousness  which  Allan  seemed  to 
entertain  respecting  the  society  he  had  been  lately  keeping ;  he  was  scon 
satisfied,  however,  that  the  perceptions  of  the  seer  in  this  particular  wero 
not  infallible. 

As  Ranald  MacEagh  was  to  be  placed  under  Major  Dalgetty 's  protection 
and  superintendence,  it  was  necessary  he  should  present  him  to  those  per- 
sons with  whom  he  was  most  likely  to  associate.  The  dress  of  the  old  man 
had,  in  the  meantime,  been  changed  from  the  tartan  of  his  clan  to  a  sort 
of  clothing  peculiar  to  the  men  of  the  distant  Isles,  resembling  a  waistcoat 
with  sleeves,  and  a  petticoat,  all  made  in  one  piece.  This  dress  was  laced 
from  top  to  bottom  in  front,  and  bore  some  resemblance  to  that  called 
Polonaise,  still  worn  by  children  in  Scotland  of  the  lower  rank.  The  tartan 
hose  and  bonnet  completed  the  dress  which  old  men  of  the  last  century 
remembered  well  to  have  seen  worn  by  the  distant  Islesmen  who  came  to 
the  Earl  of  Mar's  standard  in  the  year  1715. 

Major  Daleetty,  keeping  his  eye  on  Allan  as  he  spoke,  introduced  Ranald 
MacEagh  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Ranald  MacGilliburon  in  Benbccula, 
who  h(ui  escaped  with  him  out  of  Argylo's  prison.  Ue  recommended  him 
aa  a  person  skilful  in  the  arts  of  the  harper  and  the  senachie,  and  by  no 
means  contemptible  in  the  quality  of  a  second-sighted  person,  or  seer. 
While  makine  this  exposition.  Major  Dalgetty  stammered  and  hesitated  in 
a  way  so  unliKe  the  usual  glib  forwardness  of  his  manner,  that  ho  could 
DOt  liave  failed  to  have  given  suspicion  to  Allan  M'Aulay,  had  not  that  per- 
son's whole  attention  been  engaged  in  steadily  perusing  the  features  of  tho 
person  thus  introduced  to  him.  This  steady  gaze  so  much  embarrassed 
Kanald  MacEagh,  that  his  hand  was  beginning  to  sink  down  towards  his 
dagger,  in  expectation  of  a  hostile  assault,  when  Allan,  suddenly  crossing 
the  floor  of  the  hut,  extended  his  hand  to  him  in  the  way  of  friendly  greet- 
ing. They  sat  down  side  by  side,  and  conversed  in  a  low  mysterious  tone 
of  voice.  Mentcith  and  Anj^us  M'Aulay  wero  not  surprised  at  tliis,  for 
there  prevailed  among  the  Highlanders  who  pretended  to  the  second-sight 
a  sort  of  freemasonry,  which  generally  induced  them,  upon  meeting,  tc 
hold  communication  with  each  other  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
visionary  experiences. 

"  Does  the  sight  come  gloomy  upon  your  spirits  ?''  said  Allan  to  his  now 
acquaintance. 

*'  As  dark  as  the  shadow  upon  the  moon,"  replied  Ranald,  "  when  she  is 
darkened  in  her  midcourse  in  heaven,  and  prophets  foretell  of  evil  times." 

"Come  hither,"  said  Allan,  "come  more  this  way,  I  would  converse 
with  you  apart;  for  men  say  that  in  your  distant  islands  the  si^ht  is 
poured  forth  with  more  clearness  and  power  than  upon  us,  who  dwell  near 
the  Sassenach." 

While  they  were  plunged  into  their  mystic  conference,  the  two  English 
cavaliers  entered  the  cabin  in  tho  highest  possible  spirits,  and  announced 
to  Angus  M'Aulay  that  orders  had  been  issued  that  all  should  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  an  immediate  march  to  the  westward.  Having  deli- 
Tered  themselves  of  their  news  with  much  glee,  they  paid  their  compli- 
ments to  their  old  acquaintance.  Major  Dalgetty,  whom  they  instantly 
zecoenized,  and  inquired  after  the  health  of  his  charge,  Gustavua. 

"I  humbly  thank  yoa,  gentlemen  "  anftWQT^ \3cl^  «icAdi«t\  ^"^ Qc^osXa:^;'^ v^ 
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well,  though,  like  his  master,  somewhat  barer  on  tlie  ribs  than  when  y<^ii 
olTorod  to  relievo  ine  of  liim  at  Darlinvarach ;  and  let  mo  OKSurc  you,  that 
before  you  liave  made  (me  or  two  of  those  marches  which  you  Bcem  to 
ccmti^nplato  with  so  much  Hutisfaction  in  prospect,  you  will  leave,  ray  good 
knij^hts,  some  of  your  English  beef,  and  probably  an  English  liorse  or  two, 
behind  yuu." 

Both  exclaimed  that  they  cai*ed  very  little  what  they  found  or  what  they 
left,  ])rovided  the  scene-  changed  from  dogging  up  and  down  Angus  and 
Abordeensliire,  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy  who  would  neither  fight  nor  run 
awav. 

**lf  sucli  I  e  the  case,"  said  Angus  M*Aulav,  "I  must  give  orders  to  my 
followers,  and  make  provision  too  ft»r  the  safe  conveyance  of  Annot  Lyle ; 
for  an  advance  into  M*CaIlum  More's  country  will  be  a  farther  and  fouler 
road  than  these  pinks  of  Cumbrian  knighthood  are  aware  of."  So  saying, 
he  loft  the  cabin. 

"  Annot  Lyle !"  repeated  Dalgetty,  **  is  she  following  the  campaign  V 

**  Suroh*,"  replied  Sir  Giles  Musgrave,  his  eye  glancing  slightly  from 
Lord  Mcnteith  to  Allan  IVrAulay ;  **  we  could  neither  march  nor  fight,  ad- 
vance nor  retreat,  without  the  influence  of  the  Princess  of  Harps." 

"  The  princess  of  Broadswords  and  Targets,  I  say,"  answered  his  com- 
panion ;  **  for  the  Livdy  of  Montrose  herself  could  not  be  more  courteously 
waited  upon ;  she  has  four  Highland  maidens,  and  as  many  bare-legged 
gillies  to  wait  upon  her  orders." 

"  And  what  would  you  have,  gentlemen  ?"  said  Allan,  turning  sviddenly 
from  the  Highlander  with  whom  he  was  in  conversation;  "would  you 
yourselves  have  left  an  innocent  female,  the  companion  of  your  infancy,  to 
die  by  violence,  or  perish  by  famine?  There  is  not,  by  this  time,  a  roof 
upon  the  habitation  of  my  fathers  —  our  crops  have  been  destroyed,  and 
our  cattle  have  been  driven  —  and  you,  gentlemen,  have  to  bless  God,  that, 
coming  from  a  milder  and  more  civilized  country,  you  expose  only  your 
own  lives  in  this  remorseless  war,  without  apprehension  that  your  enemies 
will  visit  with  their  vengeance  the  defenceless  pledges  you  may  have  left 
behind  you." 

The  tnglishmen  cordially  agreed  that  they  had  the  superiority  in  this 
rospect :  and  the  company,  now  dispersing,  went  each  to  his  several  chargo 
or  (u*(?upation. 

Allan  lingered  a  moment  behind,  still  questioning  the  reluctant  Kanald 
MacKagh  upon  a  point  in  his  supposed  visions,  by  which  he  was  greatly 
perplexed.  •*  Repeatedly,"  he  said,  "  have  I  had  the  sight  of  a  Gael,  who 
seemed  to  plunge  his  weapon  into  the  body  of  Menteitli,  —  of  that  young 
nobleman  in  the  scarlet  laced  cloak,  who  has  just  now  left  the  bothv.  But 
by  no  effort,  though  I  have  gazed  till  my  eyes  were  almost  fixed  \n  their 
sockets,  can  I  discover  the  face  of  this  Highlander,  or  even  conjecture  who 
he  may  be,  although  his  person  and  air  seem  familiar  to  me."** 

*  A  s|i«n<;M  of  :iri|»»riti(iii,  Kiinilar  to  what  Uir  Grrmaii*  rail  a  Double^Snimr,  was  IwImtwI  in  I17  tint  r^ Hie 
trilirs,  :iii(I  is  siill  rniiMdfml  um  ait  eiiililHiii  uf  mil  fort  utiA  nrdeaili.    Mr.  Kirke.  (see  Niitetii  K»b  Rvj,  Vol.  III. 

L'Jtr*.)  il.p  niiiii>trriir  Alicrfoil.  who  will  uo  doubt  be  able  tu  l«ll  u«  more  of  the  matter  alKialU  lie  ever  uioie 
u-k  Iniiii  Kiiiry-iand,  civim  iiy  lite  fiillowiiiv: — 

"  S <>  men  of  that  exalted  kiKhl,  cither  lijr  art  or  iialarr,  hare  told  me  thejr  have  aeen  at  tbeee  roeetinif  11 

diiulilr  man.  or  the  sh'j\te  ufimnie  man  in  two  pliirrs,  iluit  n.  a  •nperterrauean  ami  a aulifprraDcan  iiilMliitaRt 
pfTli-cily  reM-mldin:;  nnn  aiKithi'r  in  all  piNUla,  whom  he.  notwiliurtandinK.  could ea»tly  diatiinniiah one  fnwi 
BiHithir  liy  Mime  NKrrei  iokeni»aiid  openilHiiiii,  aittl  Mt  fo  M|ienk  to  the  man  hia  nriithlMiur  and  fiimiliar,  paaamg 
liv  llie  H|i|iuriiiiiii  or  rvvemMaiiRe  of  him.  1'hey  avoodi  that  every  element  and  dillrrent  atate  of  beiii|r  liava 
aiiimaU  rt'seiiil'liiic  tlioKe  of  niurther  element,  m  there  be  ftahea  at  ara  rcsemMiiw  Moiika  of  late  onler  iu  all 
their  IknhIx  iiihI  tlrvKse».Mo  :is  the  UimiMi  iuvrntiim  of  kinnI  and  hud  dirnMuw  and  fuanlian  wweb  pftTtiealarlf 
amisiit-il,  n  fuliiMl  by  thiMn  au«  iftnomut  niintake.  Hirin^iifr  only  from  this  oripnalL  Tliej  cell  tliis  reflex  maa 
«  Cii-WalLt;r.  «!verv  way  like  the  man.  as  a  twinOinrtber  uiid  riNnpanimi  hamitinff  bim  as  hia  ahadnw.  ea  im 
tiiat  M-eii  iiihI  known  uiuoiix  men  ruHemhliuji  the  oriciuall.  IhiIIi  before  uud  aAcr  tlie  ori|riiiell  to  dead,  and  was 
alvo  iini-ii  M'L'ii  iif  old  to  filler  a  bous.  Iiy  wIin:1i  the  (leoiile  kiirw  that  the  perana  of  that  liknea  was  to  virit 
them  wit  III II  n  fww  il:i}-)i.  'I'liiif  nipv,  r-clniL  or  iiviiic  iMCtnre.  kinm  at  last  to  his  own  hard.  It  aoeaaipaBled 
Utat  firrvin  vt  htiur  nnU  frtMineiiHy  da  ends  brst  kimwn  to  its  aelvn,  wlietbar  to  guanl  him  fniai  tht  arcraC 
aM>aiilu  of  Willie  of  iU  own  folks,  or  only  as  au  sitortfuU  ape  to  couulerftil  all  his  actioaL*^— Kiiucm  Sunt 
CtrntmoitiKaHk,  p.  :i. 

The  two  fnlliiwmc  niiporiliim*,  reaerobliiif  the  visiiMi  of  Allan  M'Anlajr  hi  the  taxt,  oocw  M  TkM|Wlat 
Jtuuhuiv,  (tier.  Mr.  fhuer'k  'I'nsatisa  on  Uie  Seooo  I  Sight,  RevtlatMiM  jl  aad  ivU.) 
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*•  Have  yon  revened  your  own  plaid,"  said  Ranald,  "  according  to  the 
nle  of  the  experienced  Seers  in  such  case  ?" 

**  I  have,"  answered  Allan,  speaking  low,  and  shuddering  as  if  with  in- 
ternal agony. 

**  And  in  what  guise  did  the  phantom  then  appear  to  you?"  said  Ranald. 

"  With  his  plaid  also  reversed,"  answered  Allan,  in  the  same  low  and 
oonvulsed  tone. 

'*  Then  be  assured,"  said  Ranald,  **  that  your  own  hand,  and  none  other, 
will  do  the  deed  of  which  you  have  witnessed  the  shadow," 

**  So  has  my  anxious  soul  a  hundred  times  surmised,"  replied  Allan. 
**  But  it  is  impossible !  Wore  I  to  read  the  record  in  the  eternal  book  of 
fate,  I  would  declare  it  impossible — we  are  bound  by  the  ties  of  blood,  and 
by  a  hundred  times  more  intimate  —  we  have  stood  side  by  side  in  battle, 
and  our  swords  have  reeked  with  the  blood  of  the  same  enemies  —  it  is  im« 
rossiULE  I  should  harm  him  1" 

'*  That  you  will  do  so,"  answered  Ranald,  "  is  certain,  though  the  cause 
be  hid  in  the  darkness  of  futurity.  You  say,"  he  continued,  suppressing 
his  own  emotions  with  difficulty,  *'  that  side  by  side  you  have  pursued  your 
prey  like  bloodhounds — have  you  never  seen  bloodhounds  turn  thoir  mngs 
agamst  each  other,  and  fight  over  tlie  body  of  a  throttled  deer  f " 

"  It  is  false!"  said  M'Aulay,  starting  up,  **  these  are  not  the  forebodings 
of  fate,  but  the  temptation  of  some  evil  spirit  from  the  bottomless  pit  I" 
So  saying,  he  strode  out  of  the  cabin. 

"  Thou  host  it,"  said  the  Son  of  the  Mist,  looking  after  him  with  an  air 
of  exultation ;  **  the  barbed  arrow  is  in  thy  side !  Spirits  of  the  slaugh- 
tered, rejoice  1  soon  shall  your  murderers'  swords  be  oyed  in  each  other's 
blood." 

On  the  succeeding  morning  all  was  prepared,  and  Montrose  advanced  by 
rapid  marches  up  the  river  Toy,  and  poured  his  desultory  forces  into  the 
romantic  vale  around  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  which  lies  at  the  head  of 
that  river.  The  inhabitants  were  Campbells,  not  indeed  the  vassals  of 
Argyle,  but  of  the  allied  and  kindred  house  of  Glenorchy,  which  now  bears 
the  name  of  Breadalbane.  Being  taken  by  surprise,  they  were  totally  un- 
prepared for  resistance,  and  were  compelled  to  oe  passive  witnesses  of  tho 
ravages  which  took  place  among  their  iiocks  and  herds.  Advancing  in  this 
Banner  to  the  vale  of  Loch  Dochart,  and  laying  waste  the  country  around 
him,  Montrose  reached  the  most  difficult  point  of  his  enterprise. 

To  a  modern  army,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  good  military  road 
which  now  leads  up  by  Tcinedrum  to  the  head  of  Loch  Awe,  tho  passage 
of  these  extensive  wilds  would  seem  a  task  of  some  difficulty.  But  at  this 
period,  and  for  long  afterwards,  there  was  no  road  or  path  whatsoever ;  and 
to  add  to  the  difficulty,  the  mountains  were  already  covered  with  snow.  It 
was  a  sublime  scene  to  look  up  to  them,  piled  in  great  masses,  one  npon 
another,  the  front  rank  of  dazzhng  whiteness,  while  those  which  arose  bo- 

**  Barbarm  Macpheraoa,  relict  of  tha  deeeaaed  Mr.  Alezandar  If acLend.  late  minister  o(  St.  Kilda,  inftmned 
■0  the  natires  of  that  laland  had  particular  kind  of  aeciind  Hfht.  which  ia  alwajr*  a  fdreruiiner  of  Iheir 
■ppruachinr  and.  Some  mootba  before  thej  ncken,  th«r  are  hauntfd  with  an  apparition,  rewmbiinv  them- 
•alvaa  in  all  raioeeta  aa  to  thoir  peraon.  fearnres,  or  clotninf .  This  imaffe,  aeeminflf  animated,  walks  with 
then  in  the  field  in  broad  daThgfat ;  and  if  (hej  are  emplnjred  in  delrinf ,  hairowinir,  seed-auwinr.  or  anf 
•ther  occupation,  they  are  at  the  same  time  mimicked  bjr  thia  nhostlj  visitant.  Mjr  mfbrmer  added  (hrther. 
that  haTiag  visited  a  sielc  person  of  the  inhabitant*,  she  had  tha  conoaitf  to  inqaira  of  him.  if  at  any  time  1m 
ted  ae«n  any  reaembUinca  of  himself  aa  above  described ;  he  anftwered  in  tha  afflrmativa,  and  ttild  her,  that 
lo  make  farther  trial,  aa  ha  was  toint  oot  of  his  house  of  a  niorninff,  he  pot  on  atraw-rope  gartan  inataad 
of  those  ha  formerly  uaed,  and  having  irone  to  the  fields,  his  other  self  appeared  in  such  aartars.  The  coo- 
tioaion  waa,  tha  sick  man  died  of  that  ailment,  and  she  no  longer  qoastioaad  the  troth  of  those  ramarkahto 


Margarst  MacLeod,  an  bonrnt  woman  advanced  in  years,  informed  ma.  that  whansba  wns  ayoimrwomaii 
kk  tha  fiimily  of  Grishomiah,  a  dairy  maid,  who  daily  osad  to  hard  tha  oalvas  In  a  park  eloaa  lo  tlia  ' 
ohaanred.  at  diflferent  timai>.  a  woman  resembling  heraelf 
4w*Mittm  from  her.  and  being  surprised  at  tha  apparition.  t4 
vppar  garment  foremoat,  and  amm  the  phantom  was  dressed 
kauaving  it  portended  soma  fatal  conscqoance  lo  haraalf.    To 

inrar,  which  brought  bar  to  har  and,  and  bafara  bar  aicknaai  and  oa  bar  daath-bait 
4ilHt  to  aaTtnd." 

•  2b 
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hind  tliom  cnn;i;lit  a  rosy  tint  from  the  setting  of  a  clear  wintrj  toh.  Bern 
Cruach.m,  Pup(.Ti(>r  in  nia;;nitQdo,  and  Hceming  the  Tcrj  cit.adcl  of  the 
Gouius  of  tho  Tf.^jiion,  rose  hh^h  alirvc  Iho  others,  BhoTTing  his  glimmcriug 
and  si'utliod  ]>o:ik  to  tho  distance  of  uinny  miles.  -  ^ 

'I'lio  lollowtT.s  of  Montrose  were  men  not  to  bo  daunted  by  tho  suolime 
yet  terrible  ];r(>;*peet  liolore  tlieni.  Many  of  them  were  of  that  ancient  r.ico 
of  lli^hUmdnv,  wlio  not  only  ATillinj^ly  made  their  c  :uch  in  the  snow,  bufc 
considiTcd  it  as  ciFeminate  luxury  to  use  a  snowball  f«»r  a  pillow,  l^liindor 
and  rt'ven^o  lay  bryond  the  frozen  mountains  whi<;h  they  beheld,  and  they 
did  n.-r  iM-nuit  th*omsoh(*s  to  be  dauntL'd  by  the  difficult v  of  tra versing 
thoin.  ^lo:itrus^>  di<l  not  allt>w  their  >ij)iritH  time  to  sulMiifo.  lie  ord(»ro(l 
the  }upes  ti»  ]»l;iy  in  tho  van  tho  ancient  pibroch  entitled,  **  Hogrj/U  nam  ho/' 
&c.  ^that  is,  We  come  through  nnow-drilt  to  drive  tho  prey;)  the  shrilling; 
sounds  of  which  had  often  struck  the  vales  of  the  Lennox  with  terror.* 
The  troops  advanced  Avith  the  nimble  alacrity  of  mountaineers,  and  woro 
8(K>u  invtdved  in  the  dangerous  pass,  through  which  llanald  acted  as  their 
guide,  ;i«>ing  before  them  with  a  select  party,  to  track  out  the  way. 

The  power  uf  man  at  no  time  appears  more  contemptible  than  when  it  is 
placed  in  contrast  with  scenes  oi  natural  terror  and  dignity.  The  vicjto- 
riourt  army  of  M(mtrose,  whose  exploits  had  struck  terror  into  all  SiH)tland, 
when  nscen<ling  up  this  terrific  pass,  seemed  a  contemptible  handful  of 
Btra;xglors,  in  the  act  of  Ix.'ing  devoured  by  the  jaws  of  the  mountain,  which 
appeared  ready  to  close  up<)n  them.  Even  Montrose  half  repimted  the 
boldness  of  his  attempt,  as  he  looked  down  from  the  summit  of  the  first 
eniinence  which  he  attaine<l,  upon  the  scatterc<l  condition  of  his  small  army. 
The  diiliculty  of  getting  forward  was  so  great,  that  considerable  gaps  began 
to  (»ccur  in  the  line  of  march,  and  the  distance  between  the  van,  centre,  and 
rear,  was  each  moment  increased  in  a  degree  equally  incommodious  and 
dangerous:  It  avivs  with  great  apprehension  that  Montrose  looked  upon 
every  point  of  a«l vantage  which  the  hill  afforded,  in  dread  it  might  be  found 
occuj)iod  by  an  enemy  prepared  for  defence ;  and  ho  often  afterwards  was 
hoard  to  express  his  conviction,  that  hiul  the  passes  of  Strath-Fillan  been 
deleiid.Ml  by  two  hundred  resolute  men,  not  only  would  his  progress  havo 
been  etiectually  stopi)ed,  but  his  army  must  havo  been  in  danger  of  being 
totally  cut  off.  Security,  however,  the  bane  of  mon^  a  strong  country,  and 
many  a  fortress,  betrayed,  oii  this  occasion,  tho  district  of  Argylo  to  his 
enemies.  The  invaders  had  only  to  contend  with  tho  natural  difficulties  of 
the  path,  and  with  tho  snow,  which,  fortunately,  had  not  fallen  in  any 

freat  (piantity.  The  army  no  sooner  reached  the  summit  of  the  ridge  of 
ills  dividing  Argyleshiro  from  tho  district  of  Broadalbano,  than  they 
rushed  down  upon  tho  devoted  vales  l>eneath  them  with  a  fury  sufficiently 
expressive  of  the  motives  which  had  dictated  a  moYement  so  difficult  and 
hazardous. 

Montrose  divided  his  army  into  three  bodies,  in  order  to  produce  a  widof 
and  more  extensive  terror,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  tho  Captain  of 
Clan  lianald,  one  intrusted  to  tho  loading  of  Colkitto,  and  the  third  remained 
under  his  own  direction.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  penetrate  the  country  of 
Argyle  at  three  difierent  points.  Resistance  there  was  none.  The  flight  of 
the  shepherds  from  tho  hills  had  first  announced  in  the  peopled  districts 
this  formidable  irruption,  and  wherever  the  clansmen  were  summoned  out, 
they  were  killed,  disarmed,  and  dispersed,  by  an  enemy  who  had  anticipated 
their  motions.  Major  Dalgctty,  wno  had  been  sent  forward  against  Inve- 
rary  with  the  few  horse  of  the  army  that  were  fit  for  service,  managed  his 
matters  so  well,  that  he  had  very  nearly  surprised  Argyle,  as  he  expressed 
it,  infer  pocuhi;  and  it  was  only  a  rapid  flight  by  water  which  saved  thai 
chief  from  death  or  captivity.    But  tho  punishment  which  Argyle  himself 

*It  is  the  fnmily  inarch  of  tba  M'Fkrlana'a,  m  wmriilM  and  pradatoiy  dn,  «Im>  InhaMtiil  tfai 
A«nky  of  Locb-Umoad.    Hf  NoCc  to  Wavartoy,  Vol.  1.  p.  tt». 
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escaped  fell  heavily  upon  his  country  And  oUn,  and  the  ravages  committed 
by  Montrose  on  that  aevotod  land,  althoagh  too  consistent  with  the  genius 
oi  the  country  and  tinies,  have  been  repeatedly  and  justly  quoted  as  a  blot 
on  hi^actions  and  character. 

Argyle  in  the  meantime  had  fled  to  Edinburgh,  to  lay  his  complaints  bo- 
foro  the  Convention  of  Estates.  To  meet  the  exigence  of  the  moment,  a 
considerable  army  was  raised  under  General  Baillie,  a  Presbyterian  officer 
of  skill  and  fidelity,  with  whom  was  joined  in  command  the  celebrated  Sir 
John  Urrie,  a  soldier  of  fortune  like  Dalgetty,  who  had  already  changed 
sides  twice  during  the  Civil  War,  and  was  destined  to  turn  his  coat  a  third 
time  before  it  was  ended.  Arg^'le  also,  burning  with  indignation,  prov'todcd 
to  levy  his  own  numerous  forces,  in  order  to  avenge  himself  of  Ihh  t'«>udai 
enemy.  lie  established  his  head-quarters  at  Dumbarton,  where  he  was  soon 
joined  by  a  considerable  force,  consisting  chicflv  of  his  own  clansmen  and 
dependents.  Being  there  joined  by  Baillie  and  IJrrie,  with  a  very  consider- 
able army  of  regular  forces,  he  prepared  to  march  into  Argyleshire,  and 
chastise  the  invader  of  his  paternal  territories. 

But  Montrose,  while  these  two  formidaUe  armies  were  forming  a  junction, 
had  been  recalled  from  that  ravage<l  country  by  the  approach  of  a  third,  col- 
lected in  the  north  under  the  Earl  of  Scafortb,  who,  after  some  hesitation, 
having  embraced  the  side  of  the  Covenanters,  had  now,  with  the  assistance 
of  tlie  veteran  garrison  of  Inverness,  formed  a  considerable  army,  with 
which  he  threatened  Montrose  from  Inverness-shire.  Enclosed  in  a  wasted 
and  unfriendly  counti^,  and  menaced  on  each  side  bv  advancing  enemies 
of  superior  force,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  Montrose's  destructiun 
was  certain.  But  these  were  precisely  tne  circumstances  under  which  the 
active  and  enterprising  genius  of  the  Cireat  Marquis  was  calculated  to  excita 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  his  friends,  the  astonishment  and  terror  of 
Lis  enemies.  As  if  by  magic,  he  collected  his  scattered  forces  from  tha 
wasteful  occupation  in  which  they  had  l>een  engaged ;  and  scarce  were  they 
again  united,  ere  Argyle  and  his  associate  generals  were  informed,  that  the 
ruyalists,  having  suddenly  disappeared  from  Arg^'leshire,  had  retreated 
northwards  among  the  dusky  and  impeuetrable  mountains  of  Loohaber. 

The^  sagacity  of  the  generals  opposed  to  Montrose,  immediately  conjee 
tured,  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  their  active  antagonist  to  fi^ht  with,  and, 
if  pn^dible,  to  destroy  Seaforth,  ere  they  cuuld  come  to  his  assistance.  Thia 
occasioned  a  corresponding  change  in  their  operations.  Leaving  this  chiel^ 
t.-iin  to  make  the  best  defence  ho  could,  Urrie  and  Baillie  again  separated 
tacir  forces  from  Uiose  of  Argyle  ;  and,  having  chiefly  horse  and  Lowland 
tnxjps  under  their  command,  they  kept  tlie  southern  side  of  the  Grampian 
ridge,  moving  along  eastward  into  the  county  of  Angus,  resolving  from 
llience  to  proceed  into  Aberdeenshire,  in  order  to  intercept  Montrose,  if  ho 
should  attempt  to  escape  in  that  direction. 

Argyle,  with  his  own  levies,  and  otlicr  troops,  undertook  to  follow  Mont- 
rose's march ;  so  that,  in  case  he  should  come  to  action  either  with  Seaforth, 
or  with  Baillie  and  Urrie,  he  might  be  placed  between  two  fires  by  thia 
third  army,  whicli,  at  a  secure  distance,  was  to  hang  upon  his  rear. 

For  this  pur|)ose,  Argyle  once  more  moved  towards  Inverary,  having  an 
opportunity,  at  every  st<»p,  to  deplore  the  severities  which  the  hostile  clana 
had  exercised  on  his  dependents  and  country.  Whatever  noble  qualities 
the  Highlanders  possessed,  aud  they  had  many,  clemency  in  treating  % 
hostile  country  was  not  of  the  numlx^r;  but  even  the  ravages  of  hostile 
troops  combined  to  swell  the  numbtT  of  Arg}'le's  fullowern.  It  is  NtUl  a 
Highland  proverb,  Tfe  who^e  house  is  burnt  inu^t  become  a  soldier;  and 
2iundre<Js  of  the  inhahiUints  of  these  unfortunate  vallevs  had  now  no  means 
of  maintenance,  save  by  exercising  u]»^jn  otliers  the  severities  they  had 
theniselvcs  yuntuined,  and  no  future  pro.spert  of  happiness,  excepting  in  the 
grutiiicatiun  of  revenge.     His  bands  were,  tlicrofoni,  vi\i^^\uvi\k\jt<W^*C^v\N>«-^ 
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circumstancf^  Tchich  had  desolated  his  country,  and  Argjle  soon  ibimd 
himself  at  the  lie;)*!  of  three  thousand  determined  men,  distinguished  fov 
activity  and  coviTa^e,  and  commanded  by  gentlemen  of  his  oym  name,  who 
yielded  to  none  in  tln^so  qualities.  Under  himself,  he.  conferred  the  prin- 
cipal comn>and  npon  Sir  ]>uncan  Campbell  of  Ardenvohr,  and  another  Sir 
Duncan  Campbell  of  Auchenbrcck,*  an  experienced  and  yeteran  soldier, 
yrhoni  \\e  had  recalled  from  the  irars  of  Ireland  for  this  purpose.  The  cold 
8{Nrit  of  Ar^'lc  himself,  however,  clogged  the  military  councils  of  his  more 
intrepid  assistants;  and  it  was  resolved,  aotwithstanding  their  increased 
force,  to  observe  the  fKimc  jilan  of  operations,  and  to  follow  Montrose  cau- 
tiously, in  whatever  direction  he  sliould  march,  avoiding  an  engagement 
until  an  opportunity  should  oceur  of  falling  upon  hit  rear,  whilo  he  fthooki 
be  engaged  with  another  coemy  in  front. 


^^«^i^«^^i^w«««^^i^i^rM^^^^^^^a^^^H^^^^^i^^^^^^ 


Cliaptit  t|if  (gigjihitttlr. 

Piobrachet  bo  Donuil-dhiv 
riobracbet  an  Diinuil, 
FJobracfaet  agm  S'breittach 
Feacfat  an  Inoerloch;. 

Tke  war-t«M  of  Donakl  the  Bhuek, 

The  wav-t«n»  of  Uack  DoiMld, 

The  pipes  aod  the  Iwnner 

An  op  in  the  midezTuus  of  tnTerfocbj. 

The  militory  road  connecting  the  chain  of  forts,  as  it  is  railed,  and  mu- 
lling in  the  general  line  of  the  present  Caledonian  canal,  has  now  completelT 
©pen(Ml  the  great  don,  or  chasm,  extending  almost  across  the  whole  island, 
on(«>  doubtl<?8&  filled  by  the  sea,  and  still  affording  basins  for  that  long  line 
of  lakes,  by  mean;*  of  which  modern  art  has  united  the  German  and  Atlantic 
Oceans.  The  piiths  or  tracks  by  which  tlie  natives  traversed  this  extensive 
valley,  were,  in  l(Vt5-(>,  in  the  same  situation  as  when  they  awaked  the 
strain  of  an  Jrish  engineer  office^  who  had  been  employed  in  converting 
them  into  practicaUo  military  roads,  and  vdioee  eulogiam  beginsy  aotd,  for 
aught  I  know,  ends,  as  follows : 

*'Ihi(I  yoa  teen  but  Cbeee  ro«di  before  they  wvra  nmdb, 
YuD  would  have  beiJ  np  ^or  banii  awl  Mtm'A  General  Wad».'* 

But,  bad  as  the  ordinary  paths  were,  Montrose  avoided  them,  and  led  hm 
army,  like  a  herd  of  wild  doer,  from  mountain  to  mountain,  and  from  forest 
to  f()^rest,  where  his  enemies  could  learn  nothing  of  his  motions,  while  he 
acquired  the  most  perfect  knowledge  respecting  theirs  from  the  friendly 
clans  of  Cameron  and  IVrDonnell,  whoso  mountainous  districts  he  now  tnit- 
Tersed.  Strict  orders  had  been  gi^'en  that  Argyle's  advance  should  be 
watched,  and  that  al)  intelligence  respecting  bis  motions  should  bo  eom- 
municated  instantly  to  the  General  himself. 

It  was  a  moonlight  night,  and  Montrose,  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
day,  was  laid  down  to  sleep  in  a  miserable  shieling.  He  had  only  slum- 
he  red  two  hours,  when  some  one  touched  his  shoulder.  lie  looked  m, 
and,  by  the  stately  foitn  and  deep  voice,  easily  recognized  the  Chief  of  the 
Camen^ns. 

**  I  have  news  for  you,"  said  that  leader,  "which  is  worth  while  to 
and  listen  to/' 
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••  M*Ilday*  can  bring  no  other,"  said  Montrose>  addressing  the  Chief  by 
his  patronymic  title  —  **  are  they  good  or  bad  ?'' 

"  As  you  may  take  them,"  said  the  Chieftain, 

**  Are  they  certain  ?"  demanded  Montrose. 

"  Yes,"  answered  M'llduy,  **  or  another  messenger  should  haN'C  brought 
diem.  Know  that,  tired  with  the  ta»k  imposed  upon  me  of  accompanying 
that  unhappy  Dalgetty  and  his  handful  of  horse,  who  detained  me  lor  hours 
on  the  march  at  the  piice  of  a  crippled  badger,  I  made  a  stretch  of  four  miles 
with  six  of  my  people  in  the  direction  of  Inverlochy,  and  there  met  with  Ian 
of  Glenroy,  who  had  been  out  for  intelligence,  Argylo  is  moving  upon 
Inverlochy  with  three  thousand  chosen  men,  commanaed  by  the  flower  of 
the  sons  of  Diarmid.  —  These  are  my  news — they  are  certain  —  it  is  for 
you  to  construe  their  purport" 

**  Their  purport  must  be  good,"  answered  Montrose,  readily  and  cheer- 
fully ;  **  the  voice  of  M'llduy  is  ever  pleasant  in  the  ears  of  Montrose,  and 
most  pleasant  when  it  speaks  of  some  brave  enterprise  at  hand  —  What  are 
our  musters?" 

lie  then  called  for  light,  and  easily  ascertained  that  a  great  part  of  his 
followers  having,  as  usual,  dispersed  to  secure  their  booty,  he  had  not  with 
him  above  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  men. 

••  Not  much  above  a  third,"  said  Montrose,  pausing,  **  of  Argj'le's  force, 
and  Highlanders  opposed  to  Highlanders. — \\  ith  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
the  royal  cause,  I  would  not  hesitate  were  the  odds  but  one  to  two." 

"  Then  do  not  hesitate,"  said  Cameron  ;  "  for  when  your  trumpets  shall 
sound  to  attack  M'Callum  More,  not  a  man  of  these  glens  will  remain  deaf 
to  the  summons.  Glengarry  —  Keppoch  —  I  myself —  would  destroy,  with 
fire  and  sword,  the  wretch  who  should  remain  behind  under  any  pretence 
whatsoever.  To-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  shall  be  a  day  of  battle  to  all 
who  boar  the  name  of  M'Donncll  or  Cameron,  whatever  be  the  event." 

*'  It  is  gallantly  said,  my  noble  friend,"  said  Montrose,  grasping  his  hand, 
**  and  I  were  worse  than  a  coward  did  1  not  do  justice  to  such  followers,  by 
entertaining  the  most  indubitable  hopes  of  success.  "We  will  turn  back  on 
this  M'Callum  More,  who  follows  us  like  a  raven  to  devour  the  relics  of  our 
army,  should  we  meet  braver  men  who  may  be  able  to  break  its  strength  I 
Let  the  Chiefs  and  leaders  bo  called  together  as  quickly  as  possible ;  and 
you,  who  have  brought  us  the  first  news  of  this  joyful  event,  —  for  such  it 
shall  be, — you,  M'llduy,  shall  bring  it  to  a  joyful  issue,  by  guiding  us 
the  best  and  nearest  road  against  our  enemy." 

**  That  will  I  willingly  do,"  said  M'lldujr ;  "  if  I  have  shown  you  paths 
by  which  to  retreat  through  these  dusky  wilds,  with  far  more  readiness  will 
I  teach  you  how  to  advance  against  your  foe." 

A  general  bustle  now  prevailed,  and  the  leaders  were  everywhere  startled 
from  the  rude  couches  on  which  they  had  sought  temporary  repose. 

"  I  never  thought,"  said  Major  Dalgetty,  when  summoned  up  from  a 
handful  of  rugged  heather  roots,  "to  have  parted  from  a  bed  as  hard  as  a 
stable  broom  with  such  bad  will ;  but,  indubitably,  having  but  one  man  of 
military  experience  in  his  army,  his  Excellency  the  Marquis  may  be  vindi- 
cated in  putting  him  upon  hard  duty." 

So  saying,  he  repaired  to  the  council,  where,  notwithstanding  his  pedantry, 
Montrose  seemed  always  to  listen  to  him  with  considerable  attention  ;  partly 
because  the  Major  really  possessed  military  knowledge  and  experience, 
and  oflen  made  suggestions  which  were  found  of  advantage,  and  partly 
because  it  relieved  the  General  from  the  necessity  of  deferring  entirely  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Highland  Chiefs,  and  gave  him  additional  ground  for 
disputing  it  when  it  was  not  agreeable  to  his  own.  On  the  present  occasion, 
Dalgetty  joyfully  acquiesced  in  the  proposal  of  marching  back  and  con- 

*  Mhich-ConBel  Oho,— the  d^'sreodant  of  BUck  Donald. 
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fronting  Arpyle,  1^)11011  he  compared  to  the  valiant  resolution  of  tBe  gfeftl 
Gu8tavu8,  who  moved  against  the  Duke  of  Bayaria,  and  enriched  his  troopv 
by  the  plunder  of  that  fortiie  conntry,  althoagh  menaced  from  the  north- 
ward by  the  large  army  which  Wallenstein  had  assembled  in  Bohemia. 

The  "Chiefs  of  Glengarry,  Keppoch,  and  Lochiol,  whose  clans,  equal  ia 
courage  and  niilitary  fome  to  any  in  the  Highlands,  lay  within  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  scene  of  action,  despatched  the  ftery  cross  through  their 
Tarsals,  t«  summon  every  one  who  conld  bear  arms  to  meet  the  King's  lieu- 
tenant, nnd  to  join  the  standards  of  their  respectiro  Chiefs  as  they  marched 
towards  Inverloehy.  As  the  order  was  emphatically  ^ven,  it  was  speedily 
ond  willuigly  ob<;ycd.  Their  natnral  lore  of  war,  their  «eal  for  the  royal 
cause, — Uir  they  viewed  the  King  in  the  light  of  a  chief  whom  his  clansmen 
had  deserted,  —  as  well  as  their  implicit  obedience  to  their  own  patriarch, 
drew  in  to  Montrose's  army  not  only  all  in  the  neighbourhood  who  were  able 
to  bear  arms,  but  t«ome  who,  in  age  at  least,  might  have  been  esteemed  past 
the  use  of  them.  I>nring  the  next  day's  march,  which,  being  directed  straight 
through  the  mountains  of  Lochaber,  was  unsuspected  by  the  enemy,  his 
forces  were  augmented  by  handfals  of  men  issuing  from  ench  glen,  and 
Tanging  themscTves  under  the  banners  of  their  respective  Chiefs.  This  was 
a  circumstance  highly  inspiriting  to  the  rest  of  the  army,  who,  by  the  time, 
they  approtiched  the  enemy,  found  their  strength  increased  considerably 
more  than  one-fourth,  as  had  been  prophesied  by  the  valiant  leader  of  tho 
Caracrons. 

While  Montrose  executed  this  eounter-march,  Argyle  had,  at  the  head  of 
his  gallant  army,  advanced  up  the  southern  side  of  Loch-Eil,  and  reached 
tho  river  Lochy,  which  combines  that  lake  with  Loch-Lochy.  The  ancient 
Castle  of  Inverlocby,  once,  as  it  is  said,  a  royal  fortress,  and  still,  although 
dismantled,  a  place  of  some  strength  and  consideration,  offered  convenient 
head-quarters,  and  there  was  ample  room  for  Argyle's  army  to  encamp 
around  him  in  the  valley,  where  the  Lochy  joins  Loch-Eil.  Several  barges 
had  attended,  loaded  with  provisions,  so  that  ^y  were  in  every  respect  as 
well  accommodated  as  such  an  army  wished  or  expected  to  be.  Ar^le,  in 
council  with  Auchenbreck  and  Ardenvohr,  expressed  his  full  confidence 
that  Montrose  was  now  on  the  brink  of  destruction ;  that  his  troops  -must 
gradually  diminish  as  he  moved  eastward  throng  such  uncouth  patns ;  that 
if  he  wont  w^estward,  ho  must  encounter  Urrie  and  BaiUie;  if  northward, 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Seaforth ;  or  should  he  choose  any  halting  place,  he 
would  expose  himself  to  be  attacked  by  three  armies  at  once. 

'*  I  cannot  rejoice  in  the  prospect,  my  lord,"  said  Auchenbreck,  "  that 
James  Grahame  will  be  crashed  with  little  assistance  of  ours.  He  has  left 
a  heavy  account  in  Argyleshire  against  him,  and  I  long  to  reckon  with  him 
drop  of  blood  for  drop  of  blood.  I  love  not  the  payment  of  such  debts  bj 
third  hands." 

'*You  are  too  scrupulous,"  said  Ar^le;  "what  signifies  it  by  whose 
hands  tho  blood  of  the  Grahames  is  spilt?  It  is  time  that  of  tho  sons  of 
Diarmid  should  cease  to  flow. — ^What  say  yon,  Ardenvohr  7" 

*'  I  SOT,  my  lord,"  replied  Sir  Duncan,  '*  that  I  think  Auchenbrecb  will 
be  gratified,  and  will  himself  have  a  personal  onportnnitr  of  settUng  accounts 
with  Montrose  for  his  depredations.  Reports  nave  reached  our  outposts  that 
tho  Camerons  are  assembling  their  full  strength  on  the  skirts  of  Ben-Nevis ; 
this  must  be  to  join  the  advance  of  Montrose  and  not  to  cover  his  retreaf 

"  It  must  bo  some  scheme  of  harassing  and  depredation,"  said  Argrle* 
"  devised  by  the  inveterate  malignity  of  M*Ilduy,  which  he  terms  loyait^r. 
They  can  intend  no  more  than  an  attack  on  our  outposts,  or  some  annojance 
on  to-morrow's  march." 

"  I  have  sent  out  scouts,"  sud  Sir  Duncan,  "  in  every  durection  to  procure 
intelligence ;  and  we  must  soon  hear  whether  they  really  do  assemble  any 
force,  unon  what  pointy  or  with  what  purpoee." 
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It  was  late  ere  any  tidings  were  received ;  but  when  the  moon  had  arisen, 
a  considerable  bustle  in  the  camp,  and  a  noise  immediately  after  heard  in 
the  castle,  announced  the  arrival  of  important  intelligence.  Of  the  scouts 
first  dispersed  by  Ardenvohri  some  had  returned  withoot  being  able  to 
collect  any  thing,  save  uncertain  rumours  concerning  movements  in  the 
^  country  of  the  Camerons.  It  seemed  as  if  the  skirts  of  Ben-Nevis  were 
sending  forth  those  unaccountable  and  portentous  sounds  with  which  they 
sometimes  announce  the  i)ear  approach  of  a  storm.  Others,  whoso  zeal 
carried  them  farther  upon  their  mission,  were  entrapped  and  slain,  or  made 
prisoners,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  fastnesses  into  wnich  they  endeavoured 
to  penetrate.  At  length,  on  the  rapid  advance  of  Montrose's  army,  his 
advanced  guard  and  the  outposts  of  Argyle  became  aware  of  each  other's 
presence,  and  after  exchanging  a  few  musket-shots  and  arrows,  fell  back  to 
their  respective  main  bodies,  to  convey  intelligence  and  receive  orders. 

Sir  Duncan  CampbcU,  and  Auchenbrcck,  instantly  threw  themselves  on 
horseback,  in  order  to  visit  the  state  of  the  outposts ;  and  Argyle  main* 
tnined  bis  character  of  commander-in-chief  with  reputation,  by  making  a 
respectable  arrangement  of  his  forces  in  the  plain,  as  it  was  evident  that 
they  might  now  expect  a  night-alarm,  or  an  attack  in  the  morning  at  farthest. 
Montrose  had  kept  his  forces  so  cautiously  within  the  defiles  of  the  moun- 
tain, that  no  effort  which  Auchcnbreck  or  Ardenvohr  thought  it  prudent  to 
attempt,  could  ascertain  his  probable  strength.  They  were  aware,  however, 
tliat,  at  the  utmost  computation,  it  must  be  inferior  to  their  own,  and  they 
returned  to  Argyle  to  inform  him  of  the  amount  of  their  observations  ;  but 
that  nobleman  refused  to  believe  that  Montrose  could  be  in  presence  himself, 
lie  said,  **  It  was  a  madness,  of  which  even  James  Grahame,  in  his  height 
of  presumptuous  frenzy,  was  incapable ;  and  he  doubted  not  that  their 
march  was  only  impeded  bv  their  ancient  enemies,  Glenco,  Keppoch,  and 
Glengarry  ;  and  perhaps  M*  V  ourigh,  with  his  M'Phersons,  might  have  assem- 
bled a  force,  which  he  knew  must  be  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  to  his  own, 
and  whom,  therefore,  he  doubted  not  to  disperse  by  force,  or  by  terms  of 
capitulation." 

The  spirits  of  Argyle's  foUowers'wcre  high,  breathing  vengeance  for  the 
disasters  which  their  country  had  so  lately  undergone;  and  the  night  passed 
in  anxious  hopes  that  the  morning  might  dawn  upon  their  vengeance.  The 
outposts  of  either  army  kept  a  careful  watch,  and  the  soldiers  of  Argyle 
slept  in  the  order  of  battle  which  they  were  next  day  to  occupy. 

A  pale  dawn  had  scarce  begun  to  tinge  the  tops  of  these  immense  moun- 
tains, when  the  leaders  of  both  armies  prepared  for  the  business  of  the  day. 
It  was  the  second  of  February,  1645-^.  The  clansmen  of  Argyle  were 
arranged  in  two  lines,  not  far  from  the  angle  between  the  river  and  the 
lake,  and  made  an  appearance  equally  resolute  and  formidable.  Auchcn- 
breck would  willingly  have  commenced  the  battle  by  an  attack  on  the  out- 
posts of  the  enemy,  but  Argyle,  with  more  cautious  policy,  preferred 
receiving  to  making  the  onset.  Signals  were  soon  heard,  that  they  would 
not  long  wait  for  it  in  vain.  The  Campbells  could  distinguish,  in  the  gorge 
of  the  mountmns,  tha  war-tunes  of  various  clans  as  they  advanced  to  the 
onset.  That  of  the  Camerons,  which  bears  the  ominous  words,  addressed 
to  the  wolves  and  ravens,  "  Come  to  me,  and  I  will  give  you  flesh,"  was 
loudly  re-echoed  from  their  native  glens.  In  the  language  of  the  Highland 
bards,  the  yr ar  voice  of  Glengarry  was  not  silent ;  and  the  gathering  tunes 
of  other  tribes  could  be  plainly  aistinguished  as  they  successively  came  up 
to  the  extremity  of  the  passes  from  which  they  were  to  descend  into  the 
plain. 

*•  You  see,"  said  Argyle  to  his  kinsmen,  "  it  is  as  I  said,  we  have  only  to 
deal  with  our  ncigh1x>urs ;  James  Grahame  has  not  ventured  to  &h.^^  >x^\v\% 
banner." 

At  this  moment  there  resounded  from  the  gOT^e  o?  ^<i^gw»  ^\vs<^^  ^^>ai\^ 
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of  trumpets,  in  that  note  with  which  it  was  the  ancient  Scottish  fashion  to 
salute  the  royal  standanl. 

**  You  muy  hear,  my  lord,  from  yonder  signal,"  said  Sir  Duncan  Canip^ 
bell,  "  that  he  who  pretends  to  bo  the  King's  Lieutenant^  must  be  in  person 
among  these  men/' 

**  And  has  probably  horse  with  him,"  said  Auchenbrock,  "  which  I  could 
not  have  anticipated.  But  shall  we  look  pale  for  that,  my  lord,  when  we 
have  foes  to  fight,  and  wrongs  to  revenge  ?" 

Argyle  wafi  silent,  and  lo<)Ked  upon  his  arm,  which  hung  in  a  sash,  owing 
to  a  fall  which  he  had  sustained  in  a  preceding  march. 

"  It  is  true,"  interrupted  Ardcnvohr,  eagerly,  "  my  Lord  of  Argyle,  you 
are  disabled  from  using  either  sword  or  pistol ;  you  must  retire  on  boanl  tho 
gall«\v.s — your  life  is  precious  to  us  as  a  head — your  hand  cannot  bo  useful 
to  us  as  a  soldier." 

'*  No,"  said  Argyle,  pride  contending  with  irresolution,  *'  it  shall  never  be 
said  that  I  ilod  before  Montrose ;  if  I  cannot  fight^  I  will  at  least  die  in  tho 
mid^t  of  my  children." 

Several  other  principal  chiefs  of  the  Campbells,  with  one  voice,  conjured 
and  obte8tod  their  chieftain  to  leave  them  for  that  day  to  the  leading  of  Ar- 
dcnvohr and  Auchcnbreck,  and  to  lx?hold  the  conilict  from  a  distance  and 
in  safety.  —  We  dare  not  stigmatiEC  Argyle  with  poltroonery ;  for,  tliough 
his  life  was  marked  by  no  action  of  bravery,  yet  he  behaved  with  so  much 
composure  and  dignity  in  the  final  and  closing  scene,  that  his  conduct  upon 
tho  present  and  similar  occasions,  should  be  rather  imputed  to  indecision 
than  to  want  of  courage.  But  when  tho  small  still  voice  within  a  man's 
own  breast,  which  tells  him  that  his  life  is  of  consequence  to  himself,  is 
seconded  by  tliat  of  numbers  around  him,  who  assure  hun  that  it  is  of  equal 
advantage  to  the  public,  history  affords  many  examples  of  men  more  habit- 
ually daring  than  Argyle,  who  have  consulted  self-prcsor^^ation  when  the 
temptations  to  it  were  so  powerfully  increased. 

*'  See  him  on  board,  if  you  will,  Sir  Duncan,"  said  Auchcnbreck  to  his 
kinsman  ;  *'  it  must  bo  my  duty  to  prevent  this  spirit  from  spreading  farther 
among  us." 

S()  saving,  he  threw  himself  among  the  ranks,  entreating,  commanding, 
and  conjuring  the  soldiers,  to  remember  their  ancient  fame  and  their  present 
8U])oriority ;  the  wrongs  they  had  to  revenge,  if  successful,  and  the  fate  tliey 
had  to  dread,  if  vanquished ;  and  imparting  to  every  bosom  a  portion  of  the 
fire  wliich  glowed  in  his  own.  Slowly,  meanwhile,  and  apparently  with 
reluctance,  Argyle  suffered  himself  to  bo  forced  by  his  officious  kinsmen  to 
the  verge  of  the  lake,  and  was  transported  on  board  of  a  galley,  from  the 
deck  of  which  he  surveyed,  with  more  safety  than  credit,  the  scene  which 
ensued. 

Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Ardenvohr,  notwithstanding  the  urgency  of  the 
occasion,  stood  with  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  boat  which  bore  his  chieftain 
from  tho  field  of  battle.  There  were  feelings  in  his  bosom  which  could  not 
bo  expressed  ;  for  the  character  of  a  chief  was  that  of  a  father,  and  the  heart 
of  a  chuiMiian  durst  not  dwell  upon  his  failings  with  critical  severity  as  upon 
those  of  (»ther  men.  Argyle,  too,  harsh  and  severe  to  others,  was  generous 
and  liberal  among  his  kinsmen,  and  the  noble  heart  of  Ardcnvohr  was 
wrung  with  bitter  anguish  when  he  reflected  to  what  interpretation  his 
prcM'nt  conduct  might  subject  him. 

"It  is  better  it  should  be  so,"  said  he  to  himself,  devouring  his  own 

emotion;  *'but of  his  line  of  a  hundred  sires,  I  know  not  one  who 

Would  have  retired  while  tlie  banner  of  Diarmid  waved  in  the  wind,  in  the 
face  of  its  most  inveterate  foes  I" 

A  loud  shout  now  compelled  him  to  turn,  and  to  hasten  with  all  despatch 
to  his  po.'t,  whirli  was  on  the  right  flank  of  Argylo's  little  army. 

Tho  retreat  of  Argyle  had  not  passed  unobserved  by  his  watchful  enemjt 
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who,  oooopying  the  superior  ground,  could  mark  every  ciroumstanee  which 
passed  below.  The  moTement  of  three  or  four  horsemen  to  the  rear  showed 
that  those  who  retreated  were  men  of  rank. 

**  They  are  ^oing/'  said  Dalgetty,  "  to  put  their  horses  out  of  danger,  like 
prudent  cavaliers.  Yonder  eoes  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  riding  a  brown  bay 
gelding,  which  I  had  marked  for  mv  own  second  charter." 

"  You  are  wrong,  Major,"  said  Montrose,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  they  are 
saving  their  precious  chief.  Give  the  signal  for  assault  instantly — send  the 
word  througn  the  ranks,  —  Gentlemen,  noble  chiefs,  Glengarry,  Keppoch, 
M'Vourigh,  upon  them  instantlv  I  —  Ride  to  M'llduy,  Major  Dalgetty,  and 
tell  them  to  charee  as  he  loves  Lochaber — return  and  bring  our  handful  of 
horse  to  my  standard.    They  shall  bo  placed  with  the  Irish  as  a  reserve.'' 
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As  BM«to  a  rode  a  thoonad  wstm,  w  Initfoil  mat  Locblia. 

Oesuat. 

Thb  trumpets  and  bagpipes,  those  clamorous  harbingers  of  blood  and 
death,  at  once  united  in  tne  si&;nal  for  onset,  which  was  replied  to  by  the 
cry  of  more  than  two  thousand  warriors,  and  the  echoes  or  the  mountain 
glens  behind  them.  Divided  into  three  bodies  or  columns,  the  Highland 
iollowers  of  Montrose  poured  from  the  defiles  which  had  hitherto  concealed 
them  from  their  enemies,  and  rushed  with  the  utmost  determination  upon 
the  Oampbells,  who  waited  their  char^  with  the  greatest  firmness.  Behind 
these  charging  columns  marched  in  hne  the  Irish,  under  Colkitto,  intended 
to  form  the  reserve.  With  them  was  the  royal  standard,  and  Montrose 
himself;  and  pn  the  flanks  were  about  fifty  horse,  under  Dalgetty,  which 
by  wonderful  exertions  had  been  kept  in  some  sort  fit  for  service. 

The  right  column  of  Rovalists  was  led  by  Glengarrv,  the  left  by  Lochiel, 
and  the  centre  by  the  Earl  of  Menteith,  who  preferred  fighting  on  foot  in  a 
Highland  dress  to  remaining  with  the  cavalry. 

The  Highlanders  poured  on  with  the  proverbial  fury  of  their  country, 
firing  their  guns,  ana  discharging  their  arrows,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
enemy,  who  received  the  assault  with  the  most  determined  gallantry.  Better 
provided  with  musketry  than  their  enemies,  stationary  also,  and  therefore 
taking  the  more  decisive  aim,  the  fire  of  Argyle's  followers  was  more  de- 
structive than  that  which  they  sustained.  The  royal  clans,  perceiving  this, 
rushed  to  close  quarters,  and  succeeded  on  two  points  in  throwing  their 
enemies  into  disorder.  With  regular  troops  this  must  have  achieved  a  vic- 
tory;  but  here  Highlanders  were  opposea  to  Highlanders,  and  the  nature 
of  the  weapons,  as  well  as  the  agility  of  those  who  wielded  them,  was  equal 
on  both  siaes. 

Their  strife  was  accordingly  desperate ;  and  the  clash  of  the  swords  and 
axes,  as  they  encountered  each  other,  or  rung  upon  the  targets,  was  min- 
gled with  me  short,  wild,  animating  shri^s  with  which  Highlanders 
accompany  the  battle,  the  dance,  or  indeed  violent  exertion  of  any  kind. 
Many  of  the  foes  were  personally  acquainted,  and  sought  to  match  them- 
selves with  each  other  irom  motives  of  hatred,  or  a  more  eenerous  emula- 
tion of  valour.  Neither  party  would  retreat  an  inch,  while  the  place  of 
those  who  fell  (and  they  fell  fast  on  both  sides)  was  eagerly  supplied  by 
others,  who  thronged  to  the  front  of  danger.  A  steam,  like  that  which 
arises  from  a  seething  cauldron,  rote  into  the  thin,  cold,  frosty  air,  and 
liovered  above  the  combatants. 
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So  stood  the  fight  on  the  right  and  the  centre,  with  no  immediate  conse- 
quence, except  mutual  wounds  and  death. 

On  tho  ri;^nt  of  the  Campbells,  the  Knight  of  Ardenvohr  obtained  some 
advanta<:e,  through  his  military  skill  and  by  strength  of  numbers.  He  had 
niov(Ml  iorNvard  obliquely  tho  extreme  flank  of  his  Hue  at  the  instant  tho 
Koyalistrt  wore  about  to  close,  so  {Eat  they  sustained  a  fire  at  once  in  front 
and  in  flank,  and,  despite  tho  utmost  efllorts  of  their  leader,  were  thrown 
into  some  confusion.  At  this  instant.  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  gave  the  word 
to  charge,  and  thus  unexpectedly  made  tho  attack  at  tne  very  moment  he 
Bcenied  ai>out  to  receive  it.  Such  a  change  of  circumstances  is  always  dis- 
couraging, and  often  fatal.  But  the  disonlcr  was  remedied  by  the  advance 
of  the  Irish  reserve,  whose  heavy  and  sustained  fire  compelled  the  Knight 
of  Ardcnvohr  to  forego  his  advantage,  and  content  himself  with  repulsinje 
the  enemy.  The  Marquis  of  Montrose,  in  the  meanwhile,  availing  himself 
of  some  scattered  birch  trees  as  well  as  of  tho  smoke  produced  by  the  close 
fire  of  tho  Irish  musketry,  which  concealed  the  operation,  called  upon  Dal- 
getty  to  follow  him  with  the  horse,  and  wheeling  round  so  as  to  gain  the 
right  Hank  and  even  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  he  commanded  his  six  trumpets 
to  sound  the  charge.  The  clang  of  the  cavalry  trumf)ets,  and  the  noise  of 
the  galloping  of  the  horse,  produced  an  effect  upon  Argyle's  right  wing 
which  no  other  sounds  could  have  impressed  them  with.  The  mountain- 
eers of  that  period  had  a  superstitious  dread  of  the  war-horse,  like  that 
entertained  1)y  the  Peruvians,  and  had  many  strange  ideas  respecting  tho 
manner  in  which  that  animal  was  trained  to  combat.  When  therefore  they 
found  their  ranks  unexjMJCtedly  broken,  and  that  the  objects  of  their  greatest 
terror  were  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  them,  the  panic,  in  spite  of  Sir  Dun- 
can's attempts  to  stop  it,  became  universal.  Indeed,  tho  figure  of  Major 
Dalgetty  alone,  sheatlied  in  impenetrable  armour,  and  making  his  horse 
caracole  and  bound,  so  as  to  give  weight  to  every  blow  which  he  struck, 
would  have  been  a  novelty  in  itself  sufficient  to  terrify  those  who  had  never 
seen  any  thing  more  nearly  resembling  such  a  cavalier,  than  a  shelty  wad- 
dling under  a  Highlander  far  bigger  tlian  itself.  The  re]Rilsod  Royalists 
returned  to  the  charge ;  the  Irish,  keeping  their  ranks,  maintained  a  fire 
e<iually  close  and  destructive.  There  was  no  sustaining  tho  fight  longer. 
Arg\le*s  followers  Ixjgan  to  break  and  fly,  most  towards  the  lake,  the  re- 
mainder in  different  directions.  The  defeat  of  tho  right  wing,  of  itself  deci- 
sive, was  rendered  irrepara1>le  by  the  death  of  Auchenbreck,  who  fell  while 
endeavouring  to  restore  order. 

The  Knight  of  Ardcnvohr,  with  two  or  three  hundred  men,  all  gentlemen 
of  descent  and  distinguished  gallantry, — for  the  Campbells  arc  suppf)sed  to 
have  had  more  gentlemen  in  their  ranks  than  any  of  the  Highland  clans, — 
endeavoured,  with  unavailing  heroism,  to  cover  the  tumultuary  retreat  of 
the  common  file.  Their  resolution  only  proved  fatal  to  themselves,  as  they 
were  chargcil  again  and  again  by  fresh  adversaries,  and  forced  to  separate 
from  each  other,  until  at  length  their  aim  seemed  only  to  be  to  purchase  an 
honouraldo  death  by  resisting  to  the  very  last. 

"  Good  quarter,  Sir  Duncan/'  called  out  M^jor  Dalgetty,  when  he  dia- 
covered  his  late  host,  with  one  or  two  others,  defending  himself  against 
several  Highlanders ;  and,  to  enforce  his  offer,  he  rode  up  to  him  with  his 
8wor<l  uplifted.  Sir  Duncan's  reply  was  the  discharge  of  a  reseryed  pistol, 
which  took  effect  not  on  the  person  of  tho  rider,  but  on  that  of  his  gallant 
horse,  which,  shot  through  tne  heart,  fell  dead  under  him.  Ranald  Mao- 
£agh,  who  was  one  of  those  who  had  been  pressing  Sir  Duncan  hard,  took 
the  opportunity  to  cut  him  down  with  his  broadsword,  as  he  tamed  from 
him  m  the  act  of  firing  the  pistol. 

Allan  M'Aulay  came  up  at  this  moment.  They  were,  ezccptine  Ronald, 
fiiUowers  of  his  brother  who  were  engoged  on  thiifc  part  of  the  .field.    **  Yil* 
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lains  1"  be  said,  "  which  of  jou  has  dared  to  do  this,  when  it  was  my  posi- 
tive brder  that  the  Kuight  of  Ardenvohr  should  be  taken  alive  V 

Half-a-dozen  of  busy  hands,  which  were  cmulously  employed  in  plundering 
the  fallen  knight,  whose  arms  and  accoutrements  were  or  a  magnificence  befit- 
ting his  quality,  instantly  forbore  the  occupation,  and  half  the  number  of 
voices  exculpated  themselves,  by  laying  the  blame  on  the  Skyeman,  as  they 
called  Ranald  Mac£agh. 

*'  Dog  of  an  Islander !"  said  Allan,  forgetting,  in  his  wrath,  their  pro- 
phetic brotherhood,  **  follow  the  chase,  and  harm  him  no  farther,  unless 
you  mean  to  die  by  my  hand/'  They  were  at  this  moment  left  almost 
alone ;  for  Allan's  tbreato  had  forced  his  own  clan  from  the  spot,  and  all 
around  had  pressed  onwards  towards  the  lake,  carrying  before  them  noise, 
terror,  and  confusion,  and  leaving  behind  only  the  dead  and  dying.  The 
moment  was  tempting  to  MacEagn*s  vengeful  spirit. — "  That  I  should  die 
by  your  hand,  red^is  it  is  with  the  blood  of  my  kindred,"  said  he,  answer- ^ 
ing  the  threat  of  Allan  in  a  tone  as  menacing  as  his  own,  is  not  more  likely 
than  that  you  should  fall  by  mine."  With  that,  he  struck  at  M'Aulay  with 
such  unexpected  readiness,  that  he  had  scarce  time  to  intercept  the  blow 
with  his  target. 

"  Villain  1"  said  Allan,  in  astonishment,  "  what  means  this  V 

**  I  am  Ranald  of  the  Mist  1"  answered  the  Jslcsman,  repeating  the  blow ; 
and  with  that  word,  they  engaged  in  close  and  furious  conflict.  It  seemed 
to  be  decreed,  that  in  Allan  M*Aulay  had  arisen  the  avenger  of  his  mother's 
wrongs  upon  this  wild  tribe,  as  was  proved  by  the  issue  of  the  present,  as 
well  as  of  former  combats.  After  exchanging  a  few  blows,  Ranald  Mao- 
£agh  was  prostrated  by  a  deep  wound  on  the  skull ;  and  M*Aulay,  setting 
his  foot  on  him,  was  about  to  pass  the  broadsword  through  his  body,  when 
the  point  of  the  weapon  was  struck  up  by  a  third  party,  who  suddenly  inter- 
posed. This  was  no  other  than  Major  Dalgetty,  who,  stunned  by  the  fall, 
and  encumbered  by  the  dead  body  of  his  horse,  had  now  recovered  his  logs 
and  his  understanding.  **  Hold  up  your  sword,"  said  he  to  M'Aulay,  "and 
prejudice  this  person  no  farther,  in  respect  that  he  is  here  in  my  safe-con- 
duct, and  in  his  Excellency's  service ;  and  in  regard  that  no  honourable 
cavalier  is  at  liberty,  by  the  law  martial,  to  avenge  his  own  private  injuries, 
flagrante  hello,  mulio  mqjus  flagrante  prcelio" 

'*Fool!"  said  Allan,  "stand  aside,  and  dare  not  to  come  between  the  tiger 
and  his  prey  1" 

But,  far  from  quitting  his  point,  Dalgetty  stept  across  the  fallen  body  of 
MacEagh,  and  gave  Allan  to  understand,  that  if  he  called  himself  a  tiger, 
he  was  likely,  at  present,  to  find  a  lion  in  his  path.  There  required  no 
more  than  the  gesture  and  tone  of  defiance  to  turn  the  whole  rage  of  the 
military  seer  against  the  person  who  was  opposing  the  course  of  his  ven- 
geance, and  blows  were  instantly  exchanged  without  farther  ceremony. 

The  strife  betwixt  Allan  and  MacEugh  had  been  unnoticed  by  the  stra^ 
glers  around,  for  the  person  of  the  latter  was  known  to  few  of  Montrose  s 
followers ;  but  the  scuffle  betwixt  Dalgetty  and  him,  both  so  well  known, 
attracted  instant  attention ;  and  fortunately,  among  others,  that  of  Montrose 
himself,  who- had  come  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  together  his  small  body 
of  horse,  and  following  the  pursuit  down  Loch-Eil.  Aware  of  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  dissension  in  his  little  army,  ho  pushed  his  horse  up  to  the 
spot,  and  seeing  MacEagh  on  the  ground,  and  Dalgetty  in  the  attitude  of 
protecting  him  against  M*Aulay,  his  quick  apprehension  instantly  caught 
the  cause  of  quarrel,  and  as  instantly  devised  means  to  stop  it.  "For 
shame,"  he  said,  "gentlemen  cavaliers,  brawling  together  in  so  glorious  a 
field  of  victory  I  Are  you  mad  ?  Or  are  you  intoxicated  with  the  gU^ry 
which  you  have  both  this  day  gained  ?" 

"  It  Id  not  my  fault,  so  please  your  Excellency,"  said  Dal^<5.tt^.    *'^\>mw^ 
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ho  ]iad  taken  from  tlie  Rtandard-bearer  with  his  own  hand,  and  slain  him  in 
single  combat.  Montrose  doarly  loved  his  noble  kinsman,  in  whom  thcro 
was  conspicuous  a  flash  of  the  generous,  romantic,  disinterested  chivalry  of 
tlie  old  heroic  times,  entirely  different  from  the  sordid,  calculatin;;*  "and 
eeUisli  character,  which  the  practice  of  entertaining  mercenary  troops  had 
introduced  into  most  parts  of  Kurope,  and  of  which  degeneracy  Scotland, 
which  furnished  soldiers  of  fortune  for  the  service  of  almost  every  nation, 
had  been  contaminated  with  a  more  than  usual  share.  Montrose,  whose 
native  spirit  was  congenial,  although  experience  had  taught  him  how  to  avail 
himself  of  the  motives  of  others,  used  to  Menteith  neither  the  language  of 
praise  nor  of  promise,  but  clasped  him  to  his  tjosom  as  he  exclaimed,  *•  My 
gallant  kinsman  I"  And  by  this  burst  of  heartfelt  applause  was  Menteith 
thrilled  with  a  warmer  glow  of  delight,  than  if  his  praises  had  been  recorded 
in  a  report  of  the  action  sent  din»ctly  to  the  throne  of  his  sovereign. 

**  Xotiiing,"  he  said,  "my  lord,  now  seems  to  remain  in  which  I  can 
render  any  assistance;  permit  me  to  look  after  a  dutv  of  humanity  —  the 
Knight  of  Ardenvohr,  as  I  am  told,  is  our  prisoner,  and  severely  wounded.*' 

*•  And  well  he  deserves  to  be  so,"  said  Sir  Diigald  Dalgetty,  who  came  up 
to  them  at  that  moment,  with  a  prodigious  addilicm  of  acquired  importance, 
**  since  he  shot  my  good  horse  at  the  time  that  I  was  oflering  him  honour- 
able quarter,  which.  I  must  needs  say,  was  done  more  like  an  ignorant 
Highland  eateran,  who  has  not  sense  enough  to  erect  a  sconce  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  old  hurley-house  of  a  castle,  than  like  a  soldier  of  worth  and 
quality." 

"  Are  we  to  condole  with  you  then,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  "  upon  the  loss 
of  the  famed  Gustavus  ?" 

**  Even  so,  my  lord,"  answered  the  soldier,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  Diem 
clauifit  sapremiim,  as  we  said  at  the  Mareschal  College  of  Aberdeen.  Bettor 
so  than  be  smothered  like  a  cadger's  pony  in  some  flow-moss,  or  snow- 
wreath,  which  was  like  to  be  his  fate  if  this  winter  campaign  lasted  longer. 
But  it  lias  ])leased  his  Excellency"  (making  an  inclination  to  Montrose]  **  to 
supply  his  place  by  the  gift  of  a  noble  steed,  whom  I  have  taken  the  freedom 
to  name  *  Loi/altt/s  Reward,^  in  memory  of  this  celebrated  occasion." 

*' I  hope,"  said  the  Marquis,  **  you'll  find  Loyalty's  Reward,  since  you 
call  him  so,  practised  in  all  the  duties  of  the  field, — but  I  mnst  just  hint  to 
you,  that  at  this  time,  in  Scotland,  loyalty  is  more  frequently  rewarded  with 
a  halter  than  with  a  horse." 

*'  Ahem  !  your  Excellency  is  pleased  to  be  facetious.  Loyalty's  Reward 
is  as  perfoct  as  (lustavus  in  ail  his  exercises,  and  of  a  far  finer  figure. 
Marry !  his  social  qualities  are  less  cultivated,  in  respect  he  has  kept  till 
now  infiTior  company." 

'*  Not  meaning  his' Excellency  the  General,  I  hope,"  said  Lord  Menteith. 
"  For  shame.  Sir  Dugald  !" 

**  My  lord,"  answered  tlie  knight,  gravely,  "  I  am  incapable  to  mean  any 
thing  so  utterly  misbecoming,  n  hat  I  asseverate  is,  that  his  Excellency, 
having  the  same  intercourse  with  his  horse  during  his  exercise,  that  he  hath 
with  his  soldiers  when  training  them,  may  form  and  break  either  to  every 
feat  of  war  which  he  chooses  to  practise,  and  accordingly  that  this  noble 
charger  is  admirably  managed.  liut  as  it  is  the  intercourse  of  private  life 
tliat  f  »rineth  the  social  character,  so  I  do  not  apprehend  that  of  the  single 
soldier  to  be  much  polished  by  the  conversation  of  the  corporal  or  uie 
sergeant,  or  tliat  of  Loyalty's  Reward  to  have  been  much  dulcified,  or 
ameliorated,  by  the  society  *of  his  Excellency's  grooms,  who  bestow  more 
oaths,  and  kicKs,  and  thumps,  than  kindness  or  caresses,  upon  the  animali 
intru8te<l  to  their  charge ;  whereby  many  a  generous  quadruped,  rendered 
M  it  were  misanthropic,  manifests  during  the  rest  of  his  life  a  greater  desire 
to  kick  and  bite  his  master,  than  to  love  and  to  honour  him." 

'*  Spoken  like  an  oracle,"  Bud  MontroBe.    "  Were  thers  an  academy  for 
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tbe  education  of  hones  iq  be  annexed  to  the  Mareschal  College  of  Aberdeen, 
Sir  Dugald  Dalgetty  alone  should  fill  the  chair." 

"  Because,  being  an  ass/'  said  Mcnteith,  aside  to  the  Qeneral,  "  there 
would  be  some  distant  relation  between  the  professor  and  the  students/' 

**And  now,  with  your  Excellency's  permission/'  said  the  new-made 
Knight,  **  I  am  going  to  pay  my  last  visit  to  the  remains  of  my  old  com- 
panion in  arms/' 

'  "  Not  with  the  purpose  of  going  through  the  ceremonial  of  interment  V 
said  tho  Marquis,  who  did  not  Know  how  far  Sir  Dugald's  enthusiasm 
might  lead  him ;  "  consider,  our  brave  follows  themselves  will  have  but  a 
hasty  burial/' 

"  xour  Exeellency  will  pardon  me/'  said  Dalgetty ;  "  my  purpose  is  less 
romantic.  I  go  to  divide  poor  Gustavus's  legacy  with  the  fowls  of  heaven, 
leaving  the  flesh  to  them,  and  reserving  to  myself  his  hide  ;  which,  in  token 
of  affectionate  remembrance,  I  purpose  to  form  into  a  cassock  and  trousers, 
after  tho  Tartar  fashion,  to  be  worn  under  my  armour,  in  respect  my  nether 
garments  are  at  present  shamefully  the  worse  of  the  wear.  —  Alas  1  poor 
Gustavus,  why  diost  thou  not  live  at  least  one  hour  more,  to  have  borne  the 
honoured  weight  of  knighthood  upon  thy  loins  I" 

He  was  now  turning  away,  when  the  Marouis  called  after  him, — "  As  you 
are  not  likely  to  be  anticipated  in  this  act  of  kindness,  Sir  Dugald,  to  your 
old  friend  and  companion,  I  trust,"  said  the  Marquis,  '*  you  wul  first  assist 
me,  and  our  principal  friends,  to  discuss  some  of  Ajgyle's  good  cheer,  of 
which  we  have  found  abundance  in  the  castle." 

**  Most  willingly,  please  vour  Excellency,"  said  Dugald ;  **  as  meat  and 
mass  never  hinder  work.  I^or,  indeed,  am  I  afraid  that  the  wolves  or  eagles 
will  begin  an  onslaught  on  Gustavus  to-nieht,  in  regard  there  is  so  much 
better  cheer  lying  all  around.  But,"  adqed  he,  **as  I  am  to  meet  two 
honourable  knights  of  England,  with  others  of  the  knightly  degree  in  your 
lordship's  army,  I  pray  it  may  be  explained  to  them,  that  now,  and  in  future, 
I  claim  preceaence  over  them  all,  in  respect  of  my  rank  as  a  banneret, 
dubbed  in  a  field  of  stricken  battle." 

**  The  devil  confound  him  1"  said  Montrose,  speaking  aside ;  **  he  has  con- 
trived to  set  the  kiln  on  fire  as  fast  as  I  put  it  out.  —  This  is  a  point.  Sir 
Dugald,"  said  he,  gravely  addressing  him,  *'  which  I  shall  reserve  for  his 
Majesty's  express  consideration ;  in  my  camp,  all  must  be  upon  equality, 
like  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table;  and  take  their  places  as  soldiers 
should,  upon  the  principle  of,  —  first  come,  first  served." 

**  Then  I  shall  take  care,"  said  Mcnteith  apart  to  the  Marquis,  "that  Don 
Dugald  is  not  first  in  place  to-day.  —  Sir  Dugald,"  added  ne,  raising  his 
voice,  '*  as  you  say  your  wardrobe  is  out  of  repair,  had  you  not  bettor  go  to 
the  enemy's  baggage  yonder,  over  which  there  is  a  guard  placed  ?  I  saw 
them  take  out  an  excellent  buff  suit,  embroidered  in  front  in  silk  and 
silver." 

''  Vaio  a  Diosl  as  the  Spaniard  says,"  exclaimed  the  Major,  ''and  some 
bec^garly  gillie  ma^  get  it  while  I  stand  prating  here  I" 

Tne  prospect  of  booty  having  at  once  driven  out  of  his  head  both  Gus- 
tavus and  the  provant,  he  set  spurs  to  Loyalty's  Howard,  and  rode  off 
through  the  field  of  battle. 

"  There  goes  the  hound,"  said  j^Ienteith,  **  breaking  the  face,  and  tramp- 
ling on  the  body,  of  many  a  better  man  than  himself;  and  as  eager  on  his 
sordid  spoil  as  a  vulture  that  stoops  upon  carrion.  Yet  this  man  the  world 
calls  a  soldier  —  and  you,  my  lord,  select  him  as  worthy  of  the  honours  of 
chivalry,  if  such  they  can  at  this  day  be  termed,  lou  have  made  the 
collar  of  knighthood  the  decoration  of  a  more  bloodhound." 

"  What  could  I  do  ?"  said  Montrose.  *'  I  had  no  half-picked  bones  to  give 
him,  and  bribed  in  some  manner  he  must  be, — I  cannot  follow  the  obtM 
alone.    Besides,  the  dog  has  good  qualities." 
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''  If  nature  has  given  him  such/'  siud  Menteith,  **  habit  has  conyertel 
them  into  feelings  of  intense  selfishness.  He  may  be  punctilious  concern* 
ing  iiis  reputation,  and  brave  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  but  it  is  onlr 
because  without  these  qualities  he  cannot  rise  in  the  service ;  —  nay,  his 
very  benevolence  is  selfish  ;  he  may  defend  his  companion  while  he  can  keep 
his  iect,  but  the  instant  he  is  down,  Sir  Dugald  will  bo  as  ready  to  ease  him 
of  his  purse,  as  he  is  to  convert  the  skin  ot  Gustavus  into  a  buff  jerkin." 

"  And  yet,  if  all  this  were  true,  cousin,"  answered  Montrose,  **  there  is 
something  convenient  in  commanding  a  soldier,  upon  whoso  motives  and 
springs  of  action  you  can  calculate  to  a  mathematical  certainty.  A  fine 
spirit  like  yours,  my  cousin,  alive  to  a  thousand  sensations  to  which  this 
man's  in  as  impervious  as  his  corslet,  —  it  is  for  such  that  thy  friend  must 
feel,  while  he  gives  his  advice."  Then,  suddenly  changing  his  tone,  ho 
asked  Menteith  when  he  had  seen  Annot  Lyle. 

The  young  Earl  coloured  deeply,  and  answered,  "  Not  since  last  evening, 
— excepting,"  he  added,  with  hesitation,  '*for  one  moment,  about  half  on 
hour  before  the  battle  began." 

**  My  dear  Menteith,"  said  Montrose,  very  kindly,  "  were  you  one  of  tho 
gay  cavaliers  of  Whitehall,  who  are,  in  their  way,  as  great  self-seekers  as 
our  friend  Dalgetty,  should  I  need  to  pla^e  you  with  inquiring  into  such 
an  amourrette  as  this  ?  it  would  be  an  intriguo  only  to  be  laughed  at.  But 
Uiis  is  the  land  of  enchantment,  where  nets  strong  as  steel  are  wrought  out 
of  ladies'  tresses,  and  you  are  exactly  the  destined  knight  to  be  so  fettered. 
This  poor  girl  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  has  talente  formed  to  captivate 
your  romantic  temper,  lou  cannot  think  of  injuring  her — you  cannot 
think  of  marrying  her  ?" 

"  My  lord,"  replied  Menteith,  "  you  have  repeatedly  urged  this  jest,  for 
so  I  trust  it  is  meant,  somewhat  beyond  bounds.  Annot  Lyle  is  of  unknown 
birth,  —  a  captive, — the  daughter,  probably,  of  some  obscure  outlaw;  a 
dependent  on  the  hospitality  of  the  M'Aulays." 

'*  Do  not  be  angry,  Menteith,"  said  the  Marquis,  interrupting  him ;  "  you 
love  the  classics,  though  not  educated  at  Mareschal  College ;  and  you  may 
remember  how  many  gallant  hearto  captive  beauty  has  subdued : — 

MoTit  Ajaoein,  Telanume  natan, 
Furnia  oipUTa  duminam  T«cm«Mi. 

In  a  word,  I  am  seriously  anxious  about  this — I  should  not  have  time,  per- 
haps," he  added  very  gravely,  "  to  trouble  you  with  my  lectures  on  the  sub- 
ject, were  your  feelings,  and  those  of  Annot,  alone  interested ;  but  you  have 
a  dangerous  rival  in  Allan  M'Aulay ;  and  there  is  no  knowing  to  what 
extent  he  may  carry  his  resentment.  It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  the 
Kind's  service  may  be  much  prejudiced  by  dissensions  betwixt  you." 

*' My  lord,"  said  Menteith,  "  I  know  what  you  mean  is  kind  and  friendly; 
I  hope  you  will  be  satisfied  when  I  assure  you,  that  Allan  M' Aulay  and  I 
have  discussed  this  circumstance ;  and  that  I  have  explained  to  him,  that  as 
it  is  utterly  remote  from  my  character  to  entertain  dishonourable  views  con- 
corning  this  unprotected  female ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  obscurity  of  her 
birth  prevents  my  thinking  of  her  upon  other  terms.  I  will  not  disguise 
from  your  lordship,  what  i  have  not  diseuised  from  M'Aulay, — that  if 
Annot  Lyle  were  born  a  lady,  she  should  share  my  name  and  rank ;  as  mat- 
tors  stand,  it  is  impossible.  This  explanation,  I  trust,  will  satisfy  your 
lordship,  as  it  has  satisfied  a  less  reasonable  person." 

Montrose  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Ana,  like  true  champions  in  ro- 
mance," he  said,  **  you  have  agreed,  that  you  are  both  to  worship  the  same 
mistress,  as  idolaters  do  the  same  image,  and  that  neither  shall  extend  faia 
pretensions  farther?" 

"  I  did  not  go  so  far,  my  lord,"  answered  Menteith, — '*  I  only  said  in  the 

r resent  circumstances, — and  there  is  no  prospect  of  their  being  changed,-  • 
could,  in  duty  to  myself  and  family,  stand  in  no  relation  to  Annot  Lyla^ 
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but  as  that  of  friend  or  brother — But  yoar  lordship  must  excuse  me;  I 
have/'  said  he,  looking  at  his  arm,  round  which  he  had  tied  his  handker* 
chief,  "  a  slight  hurt  to  attend  to." 

"  A  wound  ?"  said  Montrose,  anxiously ;  "  let  me  see  it. — Alas  1"  he  said, 
''  I  should  have  heard  nothing  of  this,  had  I  not  ventured  to  tent  and  sound 
another  more  secret  and  more  rankling  one.  Menteith,  I  am  sorry  for  you 
— I  too  have  known — But  what  avails  it  to  awake  sorrows  which  have  long 
slumbered  1" 

So  saying,  he  shook  hands  with  his  noble  kinsman,  and  walked  into  the 
oastle. 

An  not  Lyle,  as  was  not  unusual  for  females  in  the  Highlands,  was  pos* 
eessed  of  a  slight  degree  of  medical  and  even  surgical  skill.  It  may  readily 
be  believed,  that  the  profession  of  surgerv,  or  medicine,  as  a  separate  art 
was  unknown  ;-and  the  few  rude  rules  which  they  observed  were  intrusted 
to  women,  or  to  the  aged,  whom  constant  casualties  afforded  too  much 
opportunity  of  acquiring  experience.  The  care  and  attention,  accordingly, 
of  Annot  Lyle,  her  attendants,  and  others  acting  under  her  direction,  had 
made  her  services  extremely  useful  during  this  wild  campaign.  And  most 
readily  had  these  services  been  rendered  to  friend  and  toe,  wherever  they 
could  be  most  useful.  She  was  now  in  an  apartment  of  the  castle,  anxiously 
B.uperintending  the  preparation  of  vulnerary  herbs,  to  be  applied  to  the 
wounded ;  receiving  reports  from  different  females  respecting  those  under 
their  separate  charges,  and  distributing  what  means  she  had  S)t  their  relief, 
when  Allan  M*Aulay  suddenly  enterea  the  apartment  She  started,  for  she 
had  heard  that  he  had  left  the  camp  upon  a  distant  mission ;  and,  however 
accustomed  she  was  to  the  gloom  oi  his  countenance,  it  seemed  at  present 
to  have  been  a  darker  shade  than  usual.  He  stood  before  her  perfectly 
silent,  and  she  felt  the  necessity  of  being  the  first  to  speak. 

"  I  thought,"  she  said,  with  some  effort,  *'  you  had  already  set  out." 

**  My  companion  awaits  me,"  said  Allan  ;  *'  I  go  instantly." 

Yet  still  he  stood  before  her,  and  held  her  by  the  arm,  with  a  pressure 
which,  though  insufficient  to  give  her  pain,  made  her  sensible  of  his  great 
personal  strength,  his  hand  closing  on  iier  like  the  gripe  of  a  manacle. 

**  Shall  I  take  the  harp?"  she  said,  in  a  timid  voice ;  *'  is — is  the  shadow 
falling  upon  you  ?" 

Instead  of  replying,  he  led  her  to  the  window  of  the  apartment,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  field  of  the  slain,  with  all  its  horrors.  It  was 
thick  spread  with  dead  and  wounded,  and  the  spoilers  were  busy  tearing  the 
clothes  from  the  victims  of  war  and  feudal  amoition,  with  as  much  indiffo* 
rence  as  if  they  had  not  been  of  the  same  species,  and  themselves  exposed, 
perhaps  to-morrow,  to  the  same  fate. 


"  Does  the  sight  please  you  ?"  said  M*Aulay. 
''  It  is  hideous  I"  said  Annot,  coverin 


covering  her  eyes  with  her  hands ;  "  how 
can  you  bid  me  look  upon  it  ?" 

"  You  must  be  inured  to  it,"  said  he,  **  if  you  remain  with  this  destined 
host  —  you  will  soon  have  to  search  such  a  field  for  my  brother's  corpse  — 
for  Menteith's  —  for  mine  —  but  that  will  be  a  more  indifferent  task  —  you 
do  not  love  me  1" 

"  This  is  the  first  time  you  have  taxed  me  with  unkindness,"  said  Annot, 
weeping.  "You  are  my  brother — my  preserver — my  protector — and  can 
I  then  hut  love  you  ?  —  But  your  hour  of  darkness  is  approaching,  let  me 
fetch  my  harp — ^ — " 

"Remain,"  said  Allan,  still  holding  her  fast;  "be  my  visions  from  heaven 
or  hell,  or  from  the  middle  sphere  of  disembodied  spirits  —  or  be  they,  as 
the  Saxons  hold,  but  the  delusions  of  an  over-heated  lancy,  they  do  not  now 
influence  me ;  I  speak  the  language  of  the  natural,  of  the  visible  world.-— 
You  love  not  mo,  Annot — you  love  Menteith  —  by  him  you  are  beloved 

2c2 
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again,  and  Allan  is  no  more  to  jou  than  one  of  the  corpses  which  encumber 
yonder  heath." 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  strange  speech  conveyed  any  new  infor- 
mation to  her  who  was  thus  addressed.  No  woman  ever  lived  who  could 
nut,  in  the  same  circumstances,  have  discerned  long  since  the  state  of  her 
lover's  mind.  But  by  thus  suddenly  tearing  off  the  veil,  thin  as  it  was, 
Allan  prepared  her  to  expect  consequences  violent  in  proportion  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  character.  She  made  an  effort  to  repel  the  charge  he 
had  stated. 

"You  forget,"  she  said,  "yonr  own  worth  and  nobleness  when  you  insult 
BO  very  helpless  a  being,  and  one  whom  fate  has  thrown  so  totally  into  your 
power.  \ovL  know  who  and  what  I  am,  and  how  impossible  it  is  tha^ 
Mentcith  or  you  can  use  language  of  affection  to  me,  beyond  that  of  friend- 
ship. You  know  from  what  unhappy  race  I  have  too  probably  derived  my 
existence." 

*'  I  will  not  believe  it,"  said  Allan,  impetuously ;  "  never  flowed  crystal 
drop  from  a  polluted  spring." 

'*  Yet  the  very  doubt,"  pleaded  Annot,  "  should  make  you  forbear  to  use 
this  language  to  me." 

"  I  know,"  said  M'Aulay,  **it  places  a  bar  between  us — but  I  know  also 
that  it  divides  you  not  so  inseparably  from  Menteith. — Hear  me,  my  belovo<l 
Annot! — leave  this  scene  of  terrors  and  danger — go  with  mo  to  Kintail — I 
will  place  you  in  the  house  of  the  noble  lady  of  Seaforth  —  or  you  shall  be 
removed  in  safety  to  Icolmkill,  where  some  women  yet  devote  themselves  to 
the  worship  of  God,  after  the  custom  of  our  ancestors." 

**  You  consider  not  what  you  ask  of  me,"  replied  Annot ;  "  to  undertake 
such  a  journey  under  your  sole  guardianship,  were  to  show  me  less  scrupu- 
lous than  maiden  ought.  I  will  remain  here,  Allan  —  here  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  noble  Montrose ;  and  when  his  motions  next  approach  the 
Lowlands,  I  will  contrive  some  proper  means  to  relieve  you  of  one,  who  has, 
she  knows  not  how,  become  an  object  of  dislike  to  you." 

Allan  stood  as  if  uncertain  whether  to  give  way  to  sympathy  with  her 
distress,  or  to  anger  at  her  resistance. 

**  Annot,"  he  said,  "  you  know  too  well  how  little  your  words  apnly  to 
my  feelings  towards  you  —  but  you  avail  yourself  of  your  power,  ana  you 
ro]oice  in  my  departure,  as  removing  a  spy  upon  your  intercourse  with 
Menteith.  liut  l>eware  both  of  you,"  ne  added,  m  a  stem  tone ;  "  for  when 
was  it  ever  heard  that  an  injury  was  offered  to  Allan  M'Aulay,  for  which 
he  exacted  not  tenfold  vengeance  7" 

So  saying,  ho  pressed  her  arm  forcibly,  palled  the  bonnet  over  his  brows, 
and  strode  out  or  the  apartment 
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€^^in  tjrt  €mn\^-fixi\. 


'  After  yooVt  fnM* 


I  itraw  aeooftiBted  witti  my  hMit,  tad  narthH 
What  ttinM  it  ml— Alu!  I  fooad  it  kwt. 
Yet  fitf  froM  lur.  Ibr  ooald  I  bat  hafv  Ufid 
In  pweBoe  of  yoc,  I  bed  had  mr  tadL 


Akkot  Ltlb  had  now  to  contemplate  the  teniUa  golf  ivMA  ^l# 


M'Aulay's  declaration  of  love  and  jmIoosj  had  made  to 

It  seemed  as  if  she  was  tottering  on  the  ivj  brink  of  dwUMtto^  ttA 
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at  once  deprived  of  eTcrr  peftiee.  asi  cf  si".  " 
long  been  conscious  ihai  she  i'.v*-i  M-.L-T'-.ti  :■: 
how  could  it  be  fitherwise.  c.nsii-rli:^  :ir":r  --i 
mprit  of  the  youn;:  noW^man.  —  L:*  l.?^".  :•.  ■-« 
BuperioritT  in  gentleness  of  «li*f-.'*'::-.r:.  zt  :  r^. 
of  rinle  warriors  with  whom  sbr  iivri?  B-:  .*. 
timiil.  meditative  character,  whii.:.  y^z:.'.  ri*. 
huppiuc:fs  of  the  )»ebiTed  c-J^i*-.^:.  ihar.  f.m.-:  : 
hopes.  A  little  Gaelic  '•'•nj:.  iii  -wh:-  h  -i^  •  s: 
tran^ilated  bv  the  inff^nious  ar.i  ulLj.t;  ~  Al 
iDgly  transcribe  the  lines : — 


•      «      *  V  ^ 


,  -* 


».~  — 


-  I 


Ir-T-iT  M  I'li.!.   LL- 


•*  i*  *. 


■:"•  • 


T 


4      - 


&•■  "-' 


fc-  ' 


ii.M.- 


W^n  Tlmn.  liiit  D  r.  ir.  iif*"*  1 
\V;!h  tjiirr  h»w  hp.;.  tsi!  .  :  .  _  »:.ir¥ 

Ctniiil  war.  IT  f-.uni:  r.f  c«..tT  i«»i". 

Far  %\::V'  n  ii*.  n.  ;»J  r  ^r  :.•.-•;:.►«  ;r  ▼•  . 
Mav  ihinf  U- ;  •>— «ti  ';c:.  :'  -r  ::.■ 
I'o  wtep  aiju  pny  fir  :«.=.  I  ^.^e 

The  furious  declaration  of  Allan  !.ii  I  i^rrji  :i-  t  - 
Bhe  had  fMriiiei.1.  of  liursin^  in  *■•>  :  :.- r  :-:.-.■■  :-■-  '.  :.. 
in;;  any  other  n-'i^uiial.  L-  r..'  :-.:"  r-  :i;*.  *:.-:  hi.:  .r  -.-. 
us  prratitud**,  and  a  >en<e  tha;  h»-  *•  :'vr.:-i  :  ■»'ir-'-  h-r  i  - 
and  so  violent  could  permit  }.-r  :■  '..:  ": -: 
unalloyed  terror,  which  a  j-enV.:  el  -^'.r-'.zr 
precedinj*  history,  tc-o  we'.l  au:;:  r:z- :  :.r7  : 
other  respects  the  nobbne**  of  L;« 
resipt  the  wilfulness  ft{  pa?*"!:  n. — h- 
of  his  fathers,  like  a  tam^d  W'-.-zi.  -rr.  m  r.  :rr  .ir- :  ". 
should  awaken  his  naturil  Tor.--!2- 1.  :v  :  t---":  '-.  >• 
elapsed  since  he  had  expen'.n'.*i  c  .r-".r-.i!:'.L.r  .  t-'-.l  * 
probably  nothing  but  the  sire r.^  ;:'.-.;  •"*::.-'.  ■=:..::.  .:.  -.. 
cism  excepted,  formed  iliC  ground  '.f  :.'.*  '^■'L'ir'^'.y-T.  ir- *  -:. 
annoyance  and  terror  to  the  wh'.le  r.--:z'r.V.  zr'z.'A.  h.z  A 
to  dwell  upon  her  fears,  being  ir.terru  :..t',-d  ':.  j  :i.r  'rL'n 
Dalgetty. 

It  may  well  be  suppose*],  that  th*"-  vr.--"  ;r.  "^r.!- r.  •?." 
his  former  life,  had  nut  much  qua!i£'-i  j.!i.i  "^.  -:.::.-  1: 
him^elf  felt  a  sort  of  coiisciou^no?*  tL'iT  thv  li:  ::-'i;:-: 
room,  and  parade,  was  not  jr-f^r  to  er.>r-a:.'-  -i;>- 

1>art  of  hi>?  life  had  been  pp.nt  at  Mtr^. -'.}.»!  T*  .1*^-  -*- 
brjrit  the  little  he  had  learned  there. '  se^: :  th'  t.r:  :  i 
and  despatching  his  commons  wi:h  Lr-u*:-.-I  •■-I- .-!:;•■.  ' 
>)een  kept  in  good  exercise  by  the  re';f--:'y  i  fr^.\- 
was  from  an  imperfect  recolfe-.ii'yn  of  w:..'i:  ;..:  :.\i  j 
pacific  period,  that  he  drew  his  i^/.-arees  of  'r.:--.<T.'-i:^ 
with  women ;  in  other  words,  his  laLir^iag*;  b«:^:&rr.»  ]-:' 
to  be  military. 

"  Mistress  Annot  Lyle,"  said  he.  cy«on  iX*-  iTir^r.'. 
now  like  the  half-pike,  or  spoDioon  of  Aehiir"*,  il^ 
wound,  and  the  other  cure— a  pror^rtj  l>eI'jLg:x.?  r,*:! 
brown-bill,  partizan,  halberd,  Locnaber-axe,  or  3i.ie«: 
staff-weapon  whatever." 

This  oompUmeiit  he  fcpeafted  twiee;  bat  as  Asnot 
the  first  time,  aod  did  nol  eoBynhead  lam  tfae  aeoond. 
explain. 

•«  I  mean/'  ha  a^    MiiiMi  llWf I  IfH 
of  an  honourable  kniglit 
haTinc  pistolled, 
named  after  tlia  mr 
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him  such  solaccmcnt  as  you,  madam,  can  supply,  you  being  like  the  heathen 
god  Ksculiipius,"  (meaning  possibly  Apollo,)  '*  skilful  not  only  in  song  and 
in  music,  but  in  the  more  noble  art  of  chirurgcry — opiferqri^  per  orbem 
dicor." 

**  If  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  explain,*'  said  Annot,  too  sick  at 
heart  to  be  amused  by  Sir  Dugald's  airs  of  pedantic  gallantry. 

**  That,  madam,"  replied  the  Knight,  "  may  not  be  so  easy,  as  I  am  out 
of  tlie  habit  of  construing — but  we  shall  try.  jE)iVor,  supply  effo — I  am  called. 
— Opifrrf  opifer? — I  remember  signifer  tindfurrifer — but  I  believe  opijer 
Btands  in  this  place  for  M.  D.,  that  is,  Doctor  of  Physic." 

**  This  is  a  busy  day  with  us  all,"  said  Annot ;  "  will  you  say  at  once  what 
you  want  with  me?" 

'*  Merely,"  replied  Sir  Dugald,  "  that  you  will  visit  my  brother  knight, 
and  let  your  maiden  bring  some  medicaments  for  his  wound  which  threatens 
to  be  wiiat  the  learned  call  a  damnum  fatdleJ* 

Annot  Lyle  never  lingered  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  She  informed  her- 
self hastily  of  the  nature  of  the  injurv,  and  interesting  herself  for  the  digni- 
fied old  Chief  whom  she  had  seen  at  t)arnlinvarach,  and  whose  presence  had 
so  much  struck  her,  she  hastened  to  lose  the  sense  of  her  own  sorrow  for  a 
time,  in  tlie  attempt  to  be  useful  to  another. 

Sir  Dugald  with  great  form  ushered  Annot  Lvle  to  the  chamber  of  her 
patient,  in  which,  to  her  surprise,  she  found  Lorif  Menteith.  She  could  not 
nelp  blushing  deeply  at  the  meeting,  but,  to  hide  her  confusion,  proceeded 
instantly  to  exammc  the  wound  of  the  Knight  of  Ardenvohr,  and  easily 
satisfied  herself  that  it  was  beyond  her  skill  to  cure  it.  As  for  Sir  Dugald, 
ho  returned  to  a  large  out-house,  on  the  floor  of  which,  among  other  wounded 
men,  was  deposited  the  person  of  Ranald  of  the  Mist. 

"Mine  old  friend,"  said  the  Knight,  "as  I  told  you  before,  I  would 
willingly  do  any  thing  to  pleasure  you,  in  return  for  the  wound  you  have 
received  while  under  my  sofo-conduct.  I  have,  therefore,  according  to  your 
earnest  request,  sent  Mrs.  Annot  Lyle  to  attend  upon  the  wound  oi  the 
Knight  of  Ardenvohr,  though  wherein  her  doing  so  should  benefit  you,  I 
cannot  imagine. — I  think  you  once  spoke  of  some  blood  relationship  between 
them ;  but  a  soldado,  in  command  and  charge  like  mo,  has  other  things  to 
trouble  his  head  with  than  Highland  genealogies." 

And  indeed  to  do  the  worthy  Major  justice,  ho  never  inquired  after, 
listened  to,  or  recollected,  the  business  of  other  people,  unless  it  cither 
related  to  the  art  military,  or  was  somehow  or  other  connected  with  his  own 
interest,  in  either  of  which  cases  his  memory  was  very  tenacious. 

"  And  now,  my  good  friend  of  the  Mist,"  said  he,  "  can  you  tell  me  what 
has  become  of  your  hopeful  crandson,  as  I  have  not  seen  him  since  he 
assisted  me  to  disarm  after  the  action,  a  negligence  which  deserveth  the 
strapado  ?" 

*'  He  is  not  far  from  hence,"  said  the  wounded  outlaw  —  "  lift  not  your 
hand  upon  him,  for  he  is  man  enough  to  pay  a  yard  of  leathern  scourge  with 
a  foot  of  tempered  steel." 

"  A  most  improper  vaunt,"  said  Sir  Dugald ;  "  but  I  owe  you  some 
favours,  Kanald,  and  therefore  shall  let  it  pass." 

"  And  if  you  think  you  owe  me  any  tiling,"  said  the  outlaw,  "  it  is  in 
your  power  to  rcnuite'  me  by  granting  me  a  boon." 

"Friend  Ilanalu,"  answered  Dalgetty,  "I  have  read  of  these  boons  in 
silly  story-l)ook8,  whereby  simple  knights  were  drawn  into  en^eements  to 
their  great  prejudice ;  wherefore,  Ranald,  the  more  prudent  knights  of  this 
day  never  promise  any  thins  until  they  know  that  they  may  keep  their 
vrord  anent  the  premises,  without  any  displeasure  or  incommodement  to 
themselves.  It  may  be,  you  would  have  mo  engage  the  female  chirurgeon 
to  visit  your  wound ;  though  you  ought  to  consider,  Ranald,  that  the  un« 
cleanness  of  the  place  where  you  are  deposited  may  somewhat  soil  ibt 
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ioty  of  her  garments,  concerning  the  preserration  of  which,  you  may 
ave  observed,  women  are  apt  to  be  inordinately  solicitous.  I  lost  the 
favour  of  the  lady  of  the  Grand  Pensionary  of  Amsterdam,  by  touching 
with  the  sole  of  my  boot  the  train  of  her  black  velvet  gown,  which  I  mistook 
for  a  foot-cloth,  it  being  half  the  room  distant  from  her  person." 

"  It  is  not  to  bring  Annot  Lylo  hither,"  answered  MacEagh,  "  but  to 
transport  me  into  the  room  where  she  is  in  attendance  upon  the  Knight  of 
Ardcnvohr.     Somewhat  I  have  to  say  of  the  last  consequence  to  them  botJi/' 

"  It  is  something  out  of  the  order  of  due  precedence,"  said  Dalgctty,  *'  to 
carry  a  wounded  outlaw  into  the  presence  of  a  knight ;  knighthood  having 
been  of  vore,  and  being,  in  some  respects,  still,  the  highest  military  grade, 
independent  always  of  commissioned  officers,  who  rauK  according  to  their 
patents  ;  nevertheless,  as  your  boon,  as  you  call  it,  is  so  slight,  I  shall  not 
deny  compliance  with  the  same."  So  saying,  he  ordered  three  files  of  men 
to  transport  MacEaeh  on  their  shoulders  to  Sir  Duncan  Campbells  apart- 
ment, and  he  himself  hastened  before  to  announce  the  cause  of  his  being 
brought  thither.  But  such  was  the  activity  of  the  soldiers  employed,  that 
they  followed  him  close  at  the  heels,  and,  entering  with  their  ghastly  burden, 
laid  MacEash  on  the  floor  of  the  apartment  His  features,  naturally  wild, 
were  now  distorted  by  pain ;  his  nands  and  scanty  garments  stained  with 
his  own  blood,  and  those  of  others,  which  no  kind  hand  had  wiped  away, 
although  the  wound  in  his  side  had  been  secured  by  a  bandage. 

**  Are  you,"  he  said,  raising  his  head  painfully  towards  the  couch  where 
lay  stretched  his  late  antagonist,  '*  he  whom  men  call  the  Knight  of  Arden- 
vohr  ?" 

'*  The  same,"  answered  Sir  Duncan, — "  what  would  you  with  one  whose 
hours  are  now  numbered  ?" 

"  My  hours  are  reduced  to  minutes,"  said  the  outlaw ;  "  the  more  grace, 
if  I  bestow  them  in  the  service  of  one,  whose  hand  has  ever  been  against 
me,  as  mine  has  been  raised  higher  against  him." 

"  Thine  higher  against  me ! — Crushed  worm  1"  said  the  Knight,  looking 
down  on  his  miserable  adversary. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  outlaw,  in  a  firm  voice,  "my  arm  hath  been  highest. 
In  the  deadly  contest  betwixt  us.  the  wounds  I  have  dealt  have  been  deepest, 
though  thine  have  neither  been  idle  nor  unfelt. — I  am  Ranald  MacEagn — I 
am  Kanald  of  the  Mist  —  the  night  that  I  gave  thy  castle  to  the  winds  in 
one  huge  blaze  of  fire,  is  now  matched  with  the  day  in  which  you  have 
fallen  under  the  sword  of  my  fathers.  —  Kcmember  the  injuries  thou  hasi 
done  our  tribe  —  never  were  such  inflicted,  save  hyoiie,  beside  thee.  Uk, 
they  say,  is  fated  and  secure  against  our  vengeance  —  a  short  time  will 
show." 

"  My  Lord  Menteith,"  said  Sir  Duncan,  raising  himself  out  of  his  bed, 
"this  18  a  proclaimed  villain,  at  once  the  enemy  of  King  and  Parliament, 
of  God  and  man— one  of  the  outlawed  banditti  of  the  Mist ;  alike  the  enemy 
of  your  house,  of  the  M'Aulays,  and  of  mine.  I  trust  you  will  not  suffer 
moments,  which  are  perhaps  my  last,  to  be  imbittered  by  his  barbaroua 
triumph." 

' "  lie  shall  have  the  treatment  he  merits,"  said  Menteith,  "  let  him  bo 
instantly  removed." 

Sir  Dugald  here  interposed,  and  spoke  of  Ranald's  services  as  a  guide, 
and  his  own  pledge  for  his  safety ;  but  the  high  harsh  tones  of  the  outlaw 
drowned  his  voice. 

**  No,"  said  he,  "  be  rack  and  gibbet  the  word  I  let  me  wither  between 
heaven  and  earth,  and  £orge  the  hawks  and  eagles  of  Ben-Nevis ;  and  so 
shall  this  haughty  Knight,  and  this  triumphant  Thane,  never  learn  the 
secret  I  alone  can  impart ;  a  secret  which  would  make  Ardenvohr's  heart 
leap  with  joy,  were  he  in  the  death  agony,  and  which  the  Earl  oT  Menteith 
would  purchase  at  the  price  of  his  broad  earldom, — Cqok^  bS53b«t^  *^      ^ 
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Lvle,"  ho  said,  raising  himself  with  unexpected  strength ;  "  fear  not  tht 
sifjlit  of  him  to  whom  thou  hast  clung  in  infancy.  Toll  these  proud  men, 
>vl>()  disdain  thoo  as  the  issue  of  mine  ancient  race,  that  thou  art  no  blood 
of  ours. — no  daughter  of  the  race  of  tlie  Mi^t,  Ijut  horn  in  halls  as  lordly, 
auil  cra<lh;d  on  couch  as  soft,  as  ever  soothed  infancy  in  their  proudest 
pahuMvs.'' 

"  In  the  name  of  God,'*  said  Menteith,  tremblin«»  with  emotion,  "if  you 
know  aught  of  the  birth  of  tliis  lady,  do  thy  conscience  the  justice  to  dis- 
burden it  of  th«  sccrot  before  departing  from  this  world  !" 

'*  And  bless  my  enemies  with  my  dying  breath?"  said  MacEagh,  looking 
at  him  malignantly, — '*  Such  are  the  maxims  your  priests  preach — l^twhen, 
or  towards  whom,  do  you  i>ra<rtise  them  ?  Let  nie  know  first  the  worth  of 
my  liocret  ere  I  part  with  it — AVhat  would  you  give,  Knight  of  Ardenvuhr, 
to  know  that  your  superstiti(ms  fsists  have  been  vain,  and  that  there  still 
remains  a  descendant  of  your  house  ? — I  pause  for  an  answer — without  it, 
I  spj'ak  not  one  word  more." 

**  I  could,"  said  Sir  Duncan,  his  voice  Btrugj!:ling  between  the  emotions 
of  dou])t,  hatred,  and  anxiety — "  T  could — but  that  I  know  thy  race  are  liko 
the  (ireat  Enemy,  liars  and  murderers  from  the  beginning — but  could  it  bo 
truo  thou  tollost  me,  I  could  almost  forgive  thee  the  injuries  thou  hast 
done  me." 

*'  lloar  it  I*'  said  l^anald ;  **  he  hath  wagered  deeply  for  a  son  of  Diarmid^ 
And  y)u,  gontle  'J'hane — the  report  of  the  camp  says,  that  you  wouhl  pur- 
oliase  with  lif«'  and  lands  the  tidings  that  Annot  Lyle  was  no  daughter  of 
proscription,  but  of  a  race  nolile  in  your  estimation  as  your  own — AVell — It 
IS  for  no  love  I  tell  you — The  time  has  been  that  I  would  havo  exchanged 
this  sf^cret  against  liberty;  I  am  now  bartering  it  for  what  is  dearer  tliJin 
liberty  or  lile. — Annot  Lyle  is  the  youngest,  the  sole  surviving  child  of  the 
Knight  of  Ardenvohr,  wlio  alone  was  saved  when  all  in  his  halls  besides 
was  given  to  blood  and  ashes." 

'*  Can  this  man  speak  truth  ?"  said  Annot  Lyle,  scarce  knowing  what  she 
saiil;  "or  is  this  some  strange  delusion?" 

"  Maiden,"  replied  llanald,  "  hadst  thou  dwelt  longer  with  us,  thou 
wouldst  have  better  learnt  to  know  how  to  distinguish  the  accents  of  truth. 
To  that  Saxon  lord,  and  to  the  Knight  of  Ardenvohr,  I  will  yield  such 
proofs  of  what  1  have  s]>oken,  that  incredulity  shall  stand  convinced. 
Meantime,  withdraw — I  loved  thine  infancy,  I  hate  not  thy  youth — no  eye 
hates  the  rose  in  its  blossom,  though  it  groweth  upon  a  thorn,  and  for  thee 
only  do  I  something  regret  what  is  soon  to  follow.  But  he  that  would  avenge 
him  of  his  foe  must  not  reck  though  the  guiltless  bo  engaged  in  the  ruin." 

"  He  advises  well,  Annot,"  said  Lord  Menteith  :  "  in  God's  name  retire  I 
if — if  there  be  aught  in  this,  your  meeting  with  Sir  Duncan  must  be  more 
prepared  for  both  your  sakes." 

'•  I  will  not  y»art  from  my  father,  if  I  have  found  one !"  said  Annot — "  I 
will  not  part  from  him  under  circumstances  so  terrible." 

"  And  a  father  vou  shall  ever  find  in  me,"  murmured  Sir  Duncan. 

"  Then,"  said  Menteith,  "  I  will  have  MacEagh  removed  into  an  adjacent 
apartment,  and  will  collect  the  evidence  of  his  tale  myself.  Sir  Dugald 
Dalg«^tty  will  give  me  his  attendance  and  assistance." 

"  AVith  pleasure,  my  lord,"  answered  Sir  Dugald —  "  I  will  be  your  con- 
fessor, or  assessor  —  either  or  both.  No  one  can  be  so  fit,  for  I  nad  beard 
the  whole  story  a  month  ago  at  Invcrary  castle  —  but  onslaughts  like  that 
of  Ardenvohr  confuse  each  other  in  my  memory,  which  is  besides  occupied 
with  matters  of  more  importance." 

Upon  hearing  this  frank  declaration,  which  was  made  as  they  left  the 
apartment  with  the  wounded  man,  Lord  Menteith  darted  upon  Dalgetty  ft 
look  of  extreme  anger  and  disdain,  to  which  the  self-conceit  of  the  worthj 
commander  rcLdcred  him  totally  insensible. 
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I  am  as  free  as  natare  firat  made  man, 
Ere  the  bufte  lawi  of  lervitade  bewail, 
When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  sarage  ran. 

CozTQuisT  or  Obakaoa. 

The  Earl  of  Mentcith,  as  he  had  undertaken,  so  he  proceeded  to  investi* 
gate  more  closely  the  story  told  by  Ranald  of  the  Mist,  which  was  corro- 
borated by  the  examination  of  his  two  followers,  who  had  assisted  in  tho 
capacity  of  guides.  These  declarations  he  carefully  compared  with  such 
circumstances  concerning  the  destruction  of  his  castle  and  family  as  Sir 
Duncan  Campbell  was  able  to  supply ;  and  it  may  bo  supposed  he  hod  for- 
gotten nothing  relating  to  an  event  of  such  terrific  importance.  It  was 
of  the  last  consequence  to  prove  that  this  was  no  invention  of  the  outlaw's, 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  an  impostor  as  the  child  and  heiress  of  Ardcn- 
Tohr. 

Perhaps  Menteith,  so  much  interested  in  believing  the  talc,  was  not  alto- 

f  ether  the  fittest  person  to  be  intrusted  with  the  investigation  of  its  truth ; 
ut  tho  examinations  of  the  Children  of  the  Mist  were  simple,  accurate,  and 
in  all  respects  consistent  with  each  other.  A  personal  mark  was  referred 
to,  which  was  known  to  have  been  borne  by  the  infant  child  of  Sir  Duncan, 
and  which  appeared  upon  the  left  shoulder  of  Annot  Lylo.  It  was  also  well 
remembered,  that  when  the  miserable  relics  of  the  other  children  had  been 
collected,  those  of  tlio  infant  had  nowhere  been  found.  Other  circumstances 
of  evidence,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote,  brought  the  fullest  conviction 
not  only  to  Menteith,  but  to  the  unprejudiced  mind  of  Montrose,  that  to  An- 
not Lyle,  an  humble  dependent,  distinguished  only  by  beauty  and  talent,  they 
were  in  future  to  respect  the  heiress  of  Ardenvohr. 

While  Menteith  hastened  to  communicate  the  result  of  these  inq^uirios  to 
the  persons  most  interested,  the  outlaw  demanded  to  speak  with  his  grand- 
chila,  whom  he  usually  called  his  son.  "  lie  would  be  found,''  ho  said, 
"  in  the  outer  apartment,  in  which  he  himself  had  been  originally  depos- 
ited." 

Accordingly,  tho  young  savage,  after  a  close  search,  was  found  lurking 
in  a  comer,  coiled  up  among  some  rotten  straw,  and  brought  to  his  granf 
sire. 

"  Kenneth,"  said  the  old  outlaw,  **  hear  the  last  words  of  the  sire  of  thy 
father.  A  Saxon  soldier,  and  Allan  of  the  Red-hand,  lefl  this  camp  within 
these  few  hours,  to  travel  to  the  country  of  Caberfae.  Pursue  them  as  the 
bloodhound  pursues  the  hurt  deer — swim  the  lake — climb  the  mountain — 
thread  the  forest — ^tarry  not  until  you  join  them ;"  and  then  tho  countenance 
of  the  lad  darkened  as  his  grandfather  spoke,  and  he  laid  his  hand  upon  a 
knifo  which  stuck  in  the  thong  of  leather  that  confined  his  scanty  plaid. 
** No !"  said  the  old  man ;  ''it  is  not  by  thy  hand  he  must  fall.  They  will 
ask  the  news  from  the  camp  —  say  to  them  that  Annot  Lyle  of  the  Harp  ii 
discovered  to  be  the  daughter  of  Duncan  of  Ardenvohr ;  that  the  Thano  of 
Menteith  is  to  wed  her  before  the  priest;  and  that  you  are  sent  to  bid  guests 
to  tlie  bridal.  Tarry  not  their  answer,  but  vanish  like  the  lightning  when 
the  black  cloud  swallows  it. — And  now  depart,  beloved  son  of  my  WBt  bfr- 
loved  I  I  shall  never  more  see  thy  face,  nor  hear  the  light  sound  of  thy  fool* 
step — yet  tarry  an  instant  and  hear  my  last  charge.  Remember  the  ntte  of 
our  race,  and  quit  not  the  ancient  manners  of  the  Children  of  tba  MiaL 
We  are  now  a  straggling  handful,  driven  from  everj  yale  bj  the  fwoid 
every  clan,  who  rule  in  the  possessions  where  their  foie&tMn  h«iPid  ' 
wood,  and  drew  the  water  for  ours.    But  in  tbe  ihiokei  aC  Um^^**^     ' 
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ftnil  in  th«  mUt  at  the  mountain,  Kenneth,  viin  of  Emcht,  keep  thou  an. 
toiled  till-  frciMiani  n-liiuli  I  leave  thee  as  a  birthricht.  Bnrtcr  it  not,  neither 
for  the  rich  ^micnt,  nor  for  the  stone  roof,  nor  for  the  coTercd  board,  nor 
for  the  eoueh  uf  down  —  on  the  rock  or  in  the  vallej,  in  abundance  or  in 
funiine  —  iu  the  leaf;  Rummor,  and  in  the  days  of  the  iron  winter —  Son  of 
the  Miatl.  lie  free  as  thy  forefathera.  Own  no  lord  —  receive  no  law — take 
no  hire — give  no  stipena — build  no  hut^-enclose  no  pasture— -bow  do  gtnin  ; 
let  the  deer  of  the  mountain  be  thj  flocks  and  herds — if  these  fail  thee,  prcj 
upon  the  gnoilx  of  our  opprcssora  —  of  the  Saxons,  and  of  such  Gael  as  are 
fsLxons  ill  their  Bouln,  valuing  herds  and  floeks  more  tlinn  hononr  and  free- 
dom. Well  for  lis  that  thoy  do  so  —  it  afforda  the  broader  soope  for  our 
revenge,  llemeinber  thone  who  hnvo  done  kindness  to  our  rncf,  and  jtav 
their  scrviecg  with  thj  blood,  should  the  hour  require  it.  If  a  Muclan  aliall 
oomc  to  thee  with  tho  head  of  the  king's  son  in  hia  hand,  shelter  bim, 
though  the  avenging  army  of  tho  &ther  were  behind  him ;  for  in  Olcncoe 
and  Ardnnmurchan,  wo  have  dwelt  in  peace  in  the  years  that  have  gone  by. 
The  sons  of  Diarmid — the  race  of  Dornlinvorach — the  riders  of  Menleith — 
mv  curpe  on  thy  bead.  Child  of  the  Mist,  if  tliou  spare  one  of  those  names, 
wten  the  time  shall  offer  for  cutting  them  off!  nnd  it  will  come  anon,  for 
tlieir  own  swords  shall  devour  each  other,  and  those  who  are  scattered  shall 
fly  to  the  Mist,  and  pcrisb  by  its  Children.  Once  more,  begone — fihake  the 
dust  from  thy  feet  against  the  habitations  of  meo,  whether  banded  together 
fur  peace  or  for  war.  Farewell,  belovi-d  1  and  mayat  thou  die  likn  thy  fore- 
fathers, ere  inflrmity,  disease,  or  age,  shall  break  thy  spirit  —  Begone  I  — 
begone  I  —  live  free  —  requite  kindness  —  avenge  the  injuries  of  thy  race  1" 

The  young  savaf:e  stooped,  and  kissed  the  brow  of  his  dying  parent ;  but 
accustomed  from  infancy  to  suppress  every  exterior  si^  of  emotion,  be 
parted  without  tear  or  adieu,  and  was  soon  for  beyond  the  limits  of  Mont- 
rose's cnmp. 

Sir  Dugald  Dalgetty,  who  was  present  durins  the  latter  port  of  this  scene, 
was  very  little  edined  by  the  conduct  of  MacLagh  upon  the  occasion.  "  I 
cannot  think,  my  friend  Ranald,"  said  he,  "  that  you  are  in  the  best  pos- 
■ible  road  for  a  dying  man.  Storms,  onslaughts,  massacres,  the  burning  of 
suburbs,  arc  indeed  a  aoldier's  daily  work,  and  ore  justified  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  seeing  that  they  are  done  in  the  course  of  duty ;  for  burning  of 
suburbs,  in  particular,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  traitors  and  cut-throat* 
to  all  fortified  towns.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  a  soldier  is  a  profession  pecu- 
liarly favoured  by  Heaven,  seeing  that  we  may  hope  for  aalvatlon,  although 
we  daily  commit  actions  of  so  great  violence.  But  then,  Ranald,  in  all  ser- 
vices  of  Europe,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  dyini  soldier  not  to  vaunt  him  of 
■uch  doings,  or  to  recommend  them  to  his  fellows ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
express  contrition  for  the  same,  and  to  repeat,  or  have  repeated  to  him,  some 
comfortable  prayer;  which,  if  yon  ploue,  I  will  intercede  with  hie  Excel- 
lency's chaplain' to  prefer  on  your  account.  It  ia  otherwise  no  point  of  mw 
duty  to  put  you  in  mind  of  those  thincs;  only  it  may  be  for  the  eaie  of 
your  conscience  to  depart  more  like  a  Christian,  and  leu  like  m  Inrk,  than 
you  sectn  to  bo  in  a  fair  way  of  doing." 

The  only  answer  of  the  dying  man  (for  <H  such  itaniild  MacEngh  might 
DOW  be  considered]  was  a  request  to  be  raised  to  sncb  a  pdsitiuu  that  he 
might  obtain  a  view  from  the  window  of  the  osstle.  The  deep  fnut  niisl, 
which  had  long  settled  npon  the  top  of  the  monotuns,  was  now  rollii^ 
down  each  rugged  glen  end  gnUy,  where  the  en^fj  ridges  showed  then 
block  and  irregular  outline,  like  desert  Islands  rising  above  the  ocean  of 
vapour.  "  Spirit  of  the  Mist  1"  s^d  Ranald  MooEftgh,  "  called  by  our  ro08 
our  father,  and  our  preserver  —  receive  into  thy  tabtnuicle  of  clouds,  when 
this  pang  is  over,  him  whom  in  life  thou  hsst  so  oftaa  sheltered."  So  sa^ 
ing,  he  sunk  back  into  the  arms  of  those  who  nphdd  hiB,  fpoin  no  Hi  '*"  ~ 
word,  but  turned  his  fhcetotheirallfiir  aihwtq" 
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"  I  Wicre,"  ■■ai'1  I>al;,->.ttj,  "  bit  fH'C'!  F.  ■.:.<. '.  -'",'.  '■■■  ■  i- 
to  Le  liltle  better  than  a  LrMihcD.''  Ai;i  :.•;  r- .. .--  .  :  !•  ;r 
cure  him  Ihe  aitislanee  of  I'r.  W-Khtir:.  M  z:-  -  -  ::...:  177 
tnan,"  Baid  Sit  I>u~altl.  "titt  dfTer  ia  l.:«  ci-r.;-;.  -^  i  t_ 
CDiifin  on  jour  ndi  in  U-rr  time  than  I  ouli  ^E,  ci  »  ;;■;    ; 

"Saidii,"  tu<i  the  dying  man.  "Sftak  !.■  :::*  k  :l  .--  :  : 
dio  cuntiiDled.  Iladat  tbuu  ever  an  tn'.my  ari;r.-:  ■»■,-.  -  t^: 
no  ovnil — whnm  thf  liail  ini!>9'-l,  acd  az^:::;:  ";.  :..  v.-  _—  — 
vbosc  buro  ^kia  iras  as  impenetrab!'^  (<:-  ^v.ri  j^l  ^^  ^- 
tanat  T — llcnrdst  tbuu  ever  of  fuoh  a  fie  i" 

"Very  fr<|*iiientlv.  when  I  serrfl  in  G-'-rair.T.''  r*:">i 
"There  was  f^uch  a  f..ll.>w  at  Iny'..!»:a.i; :  K-ir^-'tr.-  ■■  :.- 
kDd  «tccl.     The  KoMi' r»  kilM  him  w:;L  th  - ":  ^::*   V  •:-.-Ir  :^- 

"Thia  impaR>iyii  fue,"  saiJ  Kanal'l.  iriTi.-u;  r^r»r;;-;  li- 
rupticin.  "  wbo  han  the  Ijluu'I  dear'/'-!  !<"■  c.-;  yr-ti  i.^'  ;.-i;i  — 
hnve  now  bequeathed  az'-nv  of  min ]. 'viil  _•/..;";■->.  i:.;  > 
— "ra  life  mure  uiiferal'le  than  ii«&:h  iy-..f.  V^  ;.  -:.i.J  '*  ::. 
of  the  Red-hand,  whtn  h^  li-ann  ti-at  X-.s.:  w^i-  M- 1.:^.--  : 
■nnre  than  the  ccrcaintv  that  it  is  s-'j.  Vj  fWi^iVca  s.t  .3'>  '-I.>'-: 
hand." 

"Ifthntbetbecaw,"faiJt!ieMa;'r.-':5vr'*t  a-  r.r*-,-  "-. 
Bball  take  tare  as  f?w  p>-ipi?  !«  v..u  u  --■■*•;;;:. :  r  I  r.."  1 
mode  of  departure  can  ^JeatalI<:^<^i'■_^^>■  rri-s-.t'.irT;-  i'^Lr. 
So  saying,  he  left  the  apartment,  and  tl«  ^.:^  ::' :l^  JIj:(->:l  1 

Mentcith.  in  the  meanwbi!*,  l»avicz  t'l.i  r.'.T-f  ^:.i  t-,!-,: 
tnatunl  feelings  of  niin)!l<>d  em'tti'.n,  w;i>  '^-r'-ri;  ;!-.'->r^ 
the  consc'itienuei  of  thU  diMrjTerr.  *'  [  ^'.. .  .. :  l  .«  ^— .'  -i.i '. 
"oren  hnd  I  not  befire  ol»»rTnl  it.  that;  .^riLvr -:  Jr.  :■.- 
dent  Menteith,  ha*  no  tmall  referecee  t  j  y .  -r  '.11^  Lit  '.:.'.■ 
this  ncw-fuund  lady,  —  ycinr  mffecti' 


o  those  which  you  TouT»eir  p^»«" 


a  fanatic  —  I'rvMbvtenan  at  hait 
only  with  us  in  the  quality  ofa  prisoi!»T 
t  of  a  lonj  civil  war.     ' 


Passion,  an  injr^niou^  ai  w!l  a^  an  »!■;■;■■:.:  i:-- ■■-.-■*. 
ynun;;  nobleman  with  a  thousand  acsw'-ri  v>  ;•.'•■'; '.''  ;.—  :.• 
MontroM  that  the  Knight  of  ArdenT''br  writ  f.-::;.t'>\  '■.';.•  : 
tetigion.  He  urged  bis  own  known  and  jr-^v^j  i»i;  f  r  ■-■■•■  .'/ 
hinted  that  iti  influrace  might  tie  exten'I^it*.!  >*r>:.;r :.":.■-.  ''; 
the  heiress  of  Ardenvrihr.  lie  fii!t4>i4  thi  'Ik.-^.C-  ■:*•':  ■  '' 
wound,  the  risk  whidnnnstberunbTsuff^rlL^  t;.<-t.  .:.'•  .\  .^ 
into  the  country  of  the  Campbell*,  whcr«.  )&  caM-  ''f  ^i-r  f^tr.''* 
continued  indiaposition,  (be  muM  Dec«snrilr  be  pla^*^  ■..'.  i' '  '■ 
•hipof  Argyle,  mn  crat  &tal  to  hif  (3Iei.t«tb'>  L  f^. -'^- 
'  oop  to  punfaaM  UaJnow  b*  dMMidoBmc  the  Kini^i  r«rT  T. 
AfoiitroMaUow«4tli«&i«carihM*ar9MMMa.aMl  vvned. 
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commode  his  wound  —  and  your  own,  my  friend,  will  bo  an  honourable 
excuse  for  an  absence  for  Borae  time  fmm  my  camp." 

*'  Never !"  said  Mentcith.  "  Were  I  to  forfeit  the  very  hope  that  haa  so 
lately  dawned  upon  me,  never  will  I  leave  your  Excellency's  camp  whila 
the  royal  standard  is  displayed.  I  should  deserve  that  this  trifling  scratch 
should  jn^angrene  and  consume  my  sword-arm»  were  I  capable  of  holding  it 
as  an  excuyo  for  absence  at  this  crisis  of  the  King's  affairs." 

"  On  tliis,  then,  you  are  determined?"  said  Montrose. 

"As  fixed  as  lieii-Xevis,"  said  the  young  nobleman. 

**  You  must,  then,"  said  Montrose,  *'  lose'  no  time  in  seeking  an  cxplana- 
tinn  with  the  Knight  of  Ardenvohr.  If  this  j)rove  favourable,  I  will  talk 
myself  with  tlie  elder  M'Aulay,  and  wo  will  devise  means  to  employ  his 
brother  at  a  distance  from  the  army  until  he  shall  be  reconcileu  to  his 
rosent  disappointment.  AYould  to  God  some  vision  would  descend  upon 
is  imagination  fair  enou«:h  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  Annot  Lylel  That 
perhaps  you  think  impossible,  Monteith  ?  —  Well,  each  to  his  service;  you 
to  that  of  Cupid,  and  I  to  that  of  Mars." 

They  parted,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  scheme  arranged,  Menteith,  early 
on  tho'ensuing  morning,  sought  a  private  interview  with  the  wounded  Knight 
of  Ardi?nvohr,  and  communioatod  to  him  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  his 
daughter.  Of  their  mutual  attachment  Sir  Duncan  was  awaro,  but  he  was 
not  prepared  for  so  early  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  Menteith.  lie  said, 
at  lirst»  that  he  had  already,  perhaps.  in<lulge<l  too  much  in  feelings  of  per- 
sonal happiness,  at  a  time  when  his  clan  had  sustained  so  great  a  loss  and 
humiliation,  and  that  he  was  unwilling,  therefore,  farther  to  consider  the 
advancement  of  his  own  house  at  a  period  so  calamitous.  On  the  more 
urgent  suit  of  the  noble  lover,  he  requested  a  few  hours  to  deliberate  and 
cousult  his  daughter  upon  a  question  so  highly  important. 

The  result  of  this  interview  and  deliberation  was  favourable  to  Menteith. 
Sir  Duncan  Campbell  became  fully  sensible  that  the  happiness  of  his  new- 
found daughter  uepended  upon  a  union  with  her  lover ;  and  unless  such 
were  now  formed,  he  saw  that  Argj-le  would  throw  a  thousand  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  a  match  in  every  respect  acceptable  to  himself.     Menteith*B 

Srivate  character  was  so  excellent,  and  such  was  the  rank  and  consideration 
ue  to  his  fortune  and  family,  that  they  outbalanced,  in  Sir  Duncan's 
opinion,  the  difference  in  their  political  opinions.  Nor  could  he  have  resolved, 
perhaps,  had  his  own  opinion  of  the  match  been  less  favourable,  to  declino 
an  opportunity  of  indulging  the  new-found  child  of  his  hopes.  There  was, 
besiacs,  a  feeling  of  pride  which  dictated  his  determination.  To  produce 
the  Heiress  of  Ardenvohr  to  the  world  as  one  who  had  been  educated  a  poor 
dependent  and  musician  in  the  family  of  Darnlinvarach,  had  something  in 
it  that  was  humiliating.  To  introduce  her  as  the  betrothed  bride,  or  wed- 
ded wife,  of  the  Earl  of  Menteith,  upon  an  attachment  formed  during  her 
obscurity,  was  a  warrant  to  the  world  that  she  had  at  all  times  been  worthy 
of  the  rank  to  which  she  was  elevated. 
It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  considerations  that  Sir  Duncan 


possible.  But  when  Montrose  should  break  up  from  Inverlocby, 
orders  were  expected  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  dam  it  was  agreed  that 
the  young  Countess  should  depart  with  her  father  to  his  castle,  and  remain 
there  until  the  circumstances  of  the  nation  permitted  Menteith  to  rotiro  with 
honour  from  his  present  military  employment.  Ills  resolution  being  once 
taken.  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  would  not  permit  the  maidenly  soruplea  of  his 
daughter  to  delay  its  execution ;  and  it  was  therefore  resolved  that  the  Imdal 
■hould  take  place  the  next  evening,  being  the  second  after  the  battle. 


f.  ' 
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Cjiaphr  tljB  €ffiEBti[-'$lliti. 

Mf  maid— my  blae-eyed  maid,  ha  bora  awajr, 
Doa  to  tba  toils  of  many  a  bloody  day. 

lUAO. 

It  was  necessary,  for  many  reasons,  that  Angus  M'Aulay,  so  long  the 
kind  protector  of  Annot  Lylc,  should  bo  made  acquainted  with  the  change 
in  the  fortunes  of  his  late  prot6g6e ;  and  Montrose,  as  he  had  undertaken, 
communicated  to  him  these  remarkable  events.  With  the  careless  and 
cheerful  indifference  of  his  character,  he  expressed  much  more  joy  than 
wonder  at  Annot's  good  fortune ;  had  no  doubt  whatever  she  would  merit 
it,  and  as  she  had  always  been  bred  in  loyal  principles,  would  convey  the 
whole  estate  of  her  grim  fanatical  father  to  some  honest  fellow  who  loved 
the  King.  **  I  should  have  no  objection  that  my  brother  Allan  should  try 
his  chance,"  added  he,  **  notwithstanding  that  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  was 
the  only  man  who  ever  charged  Dnrlinvarach  with  inhospitality.  Annot 
Lyle  could  always  charm  Allan  out  of  the  sullens,  and  who  knows  whether 
matrimony  might  not  make  him  more  a  man  of  this  world  V 

Montrose  hastened  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  his  castle-building,  by  in- 
forming him  that  the  lady  was  already  wooed  and  won,  and,  with  her  father's 
approbation,  was  almost  immediately  to  bo  wedded  to  his  kinsman,  the  Earl 
of  Menteith ;  and  that  in  testimony  of  the  high  respect  due  to  M*Aulay,  so 
long  the  lady's  protector,  he  was  now  to  request  his  presence  at  the  cere- 
mony. M'Aulay  looked  very  grave  at  this  intimation,  and  drew  up  his 
person  with  the  air  of  one  who  thought  that  he  had  been  neglected. 

"  He  conceived,"  he  said,  "  that  his  uniform  kind  treatment  of  the  young 
lady,  while  so  many  years  under  his  roof,  required  something  more  upon 
such  an  occasion  than  a  bare  compliment  of  ceremony.  He  might,"  he 
thought,  "  without  arrogance,  have  expected  to  have  been  consulted.  He 
wished  his  kinsman  of  Menteith  well,  no  man  could  wish  him  better ;  but 
he  must  say  he  thought  he  had  been  hasty  in  this  matter.  Allan's  senti- 
ments towards  the  young  lady  had  been  pretty  well  understood,  and  he,  for 
one,  could  not  see  why  the  superior  pretensions  which  he  had  upon  her 
gratitude  should  have  been  set  aside,  without  at  least  undergoing  some  pre- 
vious discussion." 

Montrose,  seeing  too  well  where  all  this  pointed,  entreated  M'Aulay  to  be 
reasonable,  and  to  consider  what  probability  there  was  that  the  Knight  of 
Ardenvohr  could  be  brought  to  confer  the  hand  of  his  sole  heiress  upon 
Allan,  whose  undeniable  excellent  qualities  were  mingled  with  others,  by 
which  they  wore  overclouded  in  a  manner  that  made  all  tremble  who  ap- 
proached him. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Angus  M'Aulay,  "  my  brother  Allan  has,  as  God  made 
us  all,  faults  as  well  as  merits ;  but  he  is  the  best  and  bravest  man  of 
your  army,  be  the  other  who  he  may,  and  therefore  ill  deserved  that  his 
happiness  should  have  been  so  little  consulted  by  your  Excellency — by  his 
own  near  kinsman — and  by  a  young  person  who  owes  all  to  him  and  to  his 
family." 

Montrose  in  yain  endeavoured  to  place  the  subject  in  a  different  view  | 
this  was  the  point  in  which  Angus  was  determined  to  regard  it,  and  he  was 
a  man  of  that  calibre  of  understanding,  who  is  incapable  of  being  conYinced 
when  he  has  once  adopted  a  prejudice.  Montrose  gow  assumed  a  higher 
tone,  and  called  upon  Angus  to  take  care  how  he  nourished  any  sentimeiili 
which  might  be  prejudicial  to  his  Majesty's  service.  He jpoiiitad  oai  tohJUa 
that  he  was  peciuiarly  desirous  that  Allan's  cffi>rt8  8hiaa]4«A^\%'t  "^ 
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in  the  course  of  his  present  mission ;  "a  mission,"  he  said,  'Miighly  honour- 
a];lo  lor  bimjself,  and  likely  to  prove  most  advantac^ous  to  the  King's  cause, 
lio  oxfiocted  his  brother  -would  hold  no  communication  with  him  upon  other 
sulijoct^.  nor  stir  up  any  cause  of  dissension,  which  might  divert  his  mind 
from  a  iii:ittor  of  such  importance." 

Angus  nnswt'rod  somewhat  sulkily,  that  **he  was  no  make-bate,  or  stirrer 
up  of  quarrels  ;  he  would  rather  be  a  peace-maker.  His  brother  knew  as 
w»;ll  as  most  men  how  to  resent  his  own  quarrels  —  as  for  Allan's  mode  of 
reo^'i^  injz;  information,  it  was  pjenerally  believed  he  had  other  sources  thau 
tlio.so  of  ordinary  couriers,  lie  should  not  bo  surprised  if  they  saw  him 
sooner  than  they  expected." 

A  promise  that  he  would  not  interfere,  was  the  farthest  to  which  Mont- 
rose could  bring  this  man,  thoroughly  good-tempered  as  he  was  on  all  occa- 
sions, save  when  his  pride,  interest,  or  prejudices,  were  interfered  with. 
And  at  this  point  the  Marquis  was  fain  to  leave  the  matter  for  the  present. 

A  more  willing  guf^st  at  the  bridal  ceremony,  certainly  a  more  willing 
attendant  at  the  marriage  feast,  was  to  be  expected  in  Sir  Pugald  Dalgetty, 
whom  3Iontrose  resolved  to  invite,  as  having  been  a  confidant  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  preceded  it.  But  even  Sir  Dugald  hesitated,  looked  on 
the  el])ows  of  his  doublet,  and  the  knees  of  his  leather  breeches,  and  mum- 
bled out  a  sort  of  reluctant  acquiescence  in  the  invitation,  provided  he  should 
find  it  possible,  after  consulting  with  the  noble  bridegroom.  Montrose  was 
souK^what  surprised,  but  scorning  to  testify  displeasure,  ho  left  Sir  Dugald 
to  pursue  his  own  course. 

This  carried  him  instantly  to  the  chamber  of  the  bridegroom,  who,  amidst 
the  scanty  wanlrobo  which  his  camp-equipage  aflbrded,  was  seeking  for 
such  artich's  as  might  appear  to  the  best  advantage  upon  the  approaching 
oc^casion.  Sir  Dugald  entered,  and  paid  his  compliment.^,  with  a  verj'  grave 
faio,  upon  his  approaching  happiness,  which,  he  said,  **he  was  very  sorry 
he  was  prevented  from  witnessing." 

"In  plain  truth,"  said  he,  "1  should  but  disgrace  the  ceremony,  seeing 
that  1  lack  a  bridal  garment.  Kcut«,  and  oi)en  seams,  and  tatt«rs  at  elbows 
in  the  ap{)arel  of  the  assistants,  might  presage  a  similar  solution  of  conti- 
nuity in  your  matrimonial  happiness — and  to  say  truth,  my  lord,  you  your- 
self must  partly  have  the  blamo  of  this  disappointment,  in  respect  you  sent 
me  upon  a  fool's  errand  to  get  a  buff-coat  out  of  the  booty  taken  by  the 
CauKirons,  whereas  you  might  as  well  have  sent  mo  to  fetch  a  pound  of 
fresh  butter  out  of  a  black  dog's  throat.  I  had  no  answer,  my  lord,  but 
brand  is) led  dirks  and  broadswords,  and  a  sort  of  growling  and  jabbering  in 
what  they  call  tlieir  language.  Fop  my  part,  I  oelievo  these  Highlanders 
to  l;e  no  better  than  absolute  paj^ns,  and  have  been  much  scandalized  by 
the  manner  in  which  my  acquaintance,  Ranald  MacEagh,  was  pleased  to 
beat  his  final  march,  a  little  while  since." 

In  Menteith's  state  of  mind,  disposed  to  be  pleased  with  everything,  and 
every  body,  the  grave  complaint  or  Sir  Dugald  furnished  additional  amuse- 
ment, lie  requested  his  acceptance  of  a  very  handsome  buff-dress  which 
was  lying  on  the  floor.  *'  I  had  intended  it,"  he  said,  "  for  my  own  bridal 
garment  as  being  the  least  formidable  of  my  warlike  equipments,  and  I 
have  here  no  peaceful  dress." 

Sir  Dugald  made  the  necessary  apologies — would  not  by  anj  means  de- 
prive— and  so  forth,  until  it  happily  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  rnneh  mom. 
aec<jrding  to  military  rule  that  tnc  Earl  should  bo  married  in  his  back  urft 
breast-pieces,  wliich  dress  he  had  seen  the  bridegroom  wear  at  the  union  of 
Prince  Leo  of  AVittlesbach  with  the  youngest  daughter  of  old  George  Frede- 
rick of  Saxony,  under  the  auspices  of  the  gallant  Qustavns  Adolphus,  the 
Lion  of  the  ^orth,  aifd  so  forth.  The  good-natured  young  Earl  hm^ed, 
and  acquiesced;  aud  thus  having  secured  at  least  one  merry  Cmo  at  hie 
bridal,  he  put  on  a  light  and  ornamented  cuirass,  conoealed  partlj  by  a 
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Iiouldcr,  n^rfHsably  to  his  rank,  niiJ  Iho  rn.«liiiin  or  tltc  times. 

Every  thing  wiw  now  nrrangi/il ;  imd  it  liad  Iwcn  sctllcd,  that,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,  tho  bride  and  liriilpgroom  shouid  not  npiin 
meet  until  they  wcro  licfuro  tlin  altar.  Tlic  hour  hod  already  struck  that 
Hummoucd  the  bridegroom  thither,  and  fau  ouly  waiti'd  in  a  amiill  anteroom 
adjacent  to  the  chapel,  fur  tlie  Maniiii^,  who  condiwcendcJ  to  net  as  bridoV 
nian  upon  the  occasion.  Uusinctia  relating  to  the  armj  bavin);  suddcnlj 
required  tlic  Mniviuis's  instant  attention,  Jlcnteith  waited  his  return,  it  may 
be  sup]iuscd.  in  Home  imnatienec :  and  nhnii  be  heard  t^e  door  of  the  apart- 
ment o]ien,  he  said,  laugliiiif;,  "  l'"ii  are  late  upon  parade."  , 

"  You  Till  find  I  am  too  earlr,"  Baiil  Allan  M'Aulav,  wlio  burst  into  the 
aparlnicnt.  "  Draw,  Jlcntcith,  and  defend  yourself  like  n  man,  or  die  like 
s  dojj!" 

"iouarcmad,  Allan!"  ansn-ered  Mentcith,n8toninhcd  alike  at  his  eudden 
appeivranee,  and  at  the  unutterable  fury  of  his  drmnnnour.  His  chceka 
verc  livid — his  eyes  started  from  ilieir  Hoeknts — his  lips  vnre  cuveied  with 
foam,  and  hia  goslurcH  wore  those  of  a  demoniac. 

■'  You  lie,  traitor  1"  was  his  frantic  rciily — "  you  lie  in  that,  as  you  lie  in 
all  you  have  said  to  me.    Your  life  is  a  licl" 

"  Did  I  not  speak  my  thoughts  when  I  called  you  mad,"  said  Mentoith, 
indi<;nantly,  "your  own  life  were  a  brief  one.  In  what  do  you  chargo  me 
with  deceiving  you  t" 

"  You  totd  mo,"  answered  M'Aulay,  "  that  you  would  not  marry  Annot 
Lylc '. — False  traitor  I — she  now  waits  you  at  the  altiir." 

"  It  is  you  who  speak  false,"  retorted  Menlellh.  "  I  told  you  the  obscu- 
rity of  her  birlh  was  tlio  only  bar  to  our  union — that  is  now  removed  ;  and 
whom  do  you  think  yourself,  that  1  should  yield  up  my  prelcnsious  in  yout 
favour  V 

''  Draw,  then,"  said  M'.Vulay ;  "  we  understand  each  other." 

"  Not  now,"  said  Menteitb,  "  and  not  here.  Allan,  you  know  me  well — 
wait  till  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  have  ll;;hting  Rnou;;h," 

"  'I'his  hour — this  instant, — or  novcr,"  answered  M'Aulay,  "Your  tri- 
umph ahall  not  go  farther  than  tlic  hour  which  is  stricken.  Mentcith,  I 
entreat  you  by  our  relationsliip — by  our  joint  conllieM  and  lalyoarH — draw 
your  sword,  ami  defend  your  life !"  As  he  sji(>ke,  ho  seiied  the  Karl's  hand, 
and  wrung  it  with  suoh  fnuitic  earne9tnei4->,  that  bis  )pasp  forced  the  blood 
to  start  uuder  tlio  nails.  Montcith  tlircw  him  off  with  violence,  eielaiming, 
"Jteimne,  madman!" 

"  Then,  be  tho  vision  accomplished  1"  told  Allan ;  and,  drawing  his  diri, 
■truck  with  his  whole  gigantic  force  at  tho  Earl's  bosom.  The  temper  of 
the  corslet  threw  the  point  of  tlie  weapon  unwards,  but  a  deep  wound  took 
place  between  the  neck  and  shoulder;  and  tho  force  of  the  blow  prostrated 
the  bridegroom  on  tho  floor.  Montrose  entered  at  ono  sido  of  the  ante- 
room. The  bridal  company,  alarmed  at  the  noise,  were  in  equal  apprehen- 
■ion  and  sarpriee ;  but  en  Moatroea  eould  almost  aeo  what  nod  happened, 
Allan  M'AulaT  bad  ruahed  past  him,  and-  deeeended  the  oaatle  ataira  like 
lightning.  "  Onards,  shut  the  nto  I"  eselalmed  HontniM— "  8ei*e  him— 
kill  him,  if  he  ieriet»l-^w  tHuH  dto.  if  ha  waw  bit  brother  1" 

Bnt  Allan  proetn^H^^^^^^^^^^^f^^^^^^b  a  who 

waanponda^— tn^^^l^^^^^^^^^^^^^HMbough  punned 
by  nil  who  cughk  tb^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^KsaiTswimmLng 
to  the  opposite  Ma,  <J|yHo^^Bgy»^oaB^TgBie  eour>e  uf  this 
■une  cvcBint  hie  brolBp;AMgns  snd  liU  fcTItfWUM  bit  Horitru««'«  camp, 
and,  taking  the  road  MjjpwHw,  never  agiun  nyoined  him. 

Of  Allan  bimeelf,  MwWd,  tlist  ia  a  fiimwtaSlj  ibotl  tpaoe  kfier  Qtm 

deed  was  committed,  too" — '  '— '-  '*■-  "— *-  -"  • ^— 

Arglo  irai  aittiag  in  ei 
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**  Is  it  the  blood  of  James  Grahame?"  said  Arryle,  a  ghastly  oxprcssion 
of  hope  mixing  with  the  terror  which  tlie  sudden  apparition  naturally 
excited. 

"It  is  the  blood  of  his  minion,"  answered  M*Aulay  —  "It  is  the  blood 
which  I  was  predestined  to  shed,  though  I  would  rather  hare  spilt  my 
own." 

Having  thus  spoken,  ho  turned  and  left  the  castle,  and  from  that  moment 
nothing  certain  is  known  of  his  fate.  As  the  boy  Kenneth,  with  three  of 
the  Children  of  tlie  Mist,  were  seen  soon  afterwards  to  cross  Lochfine,  it  is 
supposed  thoy  dogged  his  course,  and  that  he  perished  by  their  hand  in  some 
obijcure  wilderness.  Another  opinion  maintains,  that  Allan  M'Aulay  went 
abroad  and  died  a  monk  of  the  Carthusian  order.  But  nothiag  beyond  the 
presumption  could  ever  be  brought  in  support  of  eitlier  opinion. 

II is  vengeance  was  much  less  complete  than  ho  probably  fancied;  fjp 
Menteith,  thougli  so  severely  wounded  as  to  remain  long  in  a  dangerous 
state,  was,  by  having  adopted  Major  Dalgetty*s  fortunate  recommendation 
of  a  cuirass  as  a  l)ridal  garment,  happily  secured  from  the  worst  conse- 
quences of  the  blow.  But  his  seri'ices  were  lost  to  Montrose ;  and  it  waa 
thought  best,  that  ho  should  be  conveyed  with  his  intended  countess,  now 
truly  a  mourning  bride,  and  should  accompany  his  woSndcd  father-in-law 
to  tlie  castle  of  Sir  Duncan  at  Ardenvohr,  Dalgetty  followed  them  to  the 
water's  edge,  reminding  Menteith  of  the  necessity  of  erecting  a  sconce  on 
Drumsnab  to  cover  his  lady's  newly  acquired  inheritance. 

They  performed  their  voyage  in  safety,  and  Menteith  was  in  a  few  weeks 
so  well  in  health,  as  to  be  united  to  Annot  in  the  castle  of  her  father. 

The  Ilighlauders  were  somewhat  puzzled  to  reconcile  Menteith's  recoyery 
with  the  visions  of  the  second  sight,  and  the  more  experienced  ISeers  were  di»> 
pleased  with  him  for  not  having  died.  But  others  thought  the  credit  of  the 
vision  sufficiently  fulfilled,  by  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  hand,  and  with  the 
weapon,  foretold ;  and  all  were  of  opinion,  that  the  incident  of  the  ring, 
with  the  death's  head,  related  to  the  death  of  the  bride's  father,  who  did 
nut  survive  her  marriage  many  months.  The  incredulous  held,  that  all  this 
was  idle  dreaming,  and  that  Allan's  supposed  vision  was  but  a  consequence 
of  the  private  suggestions  of  his  own  passion,  which,  ha\'ing  long  seen  in 
Menteith  a  rival  more  beloved  than  himself,  strutted  with  bis  better  nature, 
and  impressed  upon  him,  as  it  were  involuntary,  the  idea  of  killing  his 
competitor. 

Menteith  did  not  recover  sufficiently  to  join  Montrose  during  his  brief 
and  glorious  career :  and  when  that  heroic  general  disbanded  his  army  and 
retired  from  Scotland,  Menteith  resolved  to  adopt  the  life  of  privacy,  which 
he  led  till  the  restoration.  After  that  happy  event,  he  occupied  a  situation 
in  the  land  befitting  his  rank,  lived  long,  nappy  alike  in  public  regard  and 
in  domestic  affection,  and  died  at  a  good  old  age. 

Our  dramatist  personce  have  been  so  limited,  that,  excepting  Montroee, 
whoso  exploits  and  fate  are  the  theme  of  history,  we  have  only  to  mention 
Sir  Dugald  Dalii^etty.  This  gentleman  continued,  with  the  most  rigorous 
punctuality,  to  discharge  his  duty,  and  to  receive  bis  pay,  until  he  was  made 
prisoner,  among  others,  upon  the  field  of  Philiphaugh.  He  was  condemned 
to  share  the  fate  of  his  fellow-officers  upon  that  occasion,  who  wore  doomed 
to  death  rather  by  denunciations  from  the  pulpit,  than  the  sentence  either 
of  civil  or  military  tribunal ;  their  blood  being  considered  as  a  sort  of  sin- 
offering  to  take  away  the  guilt  of  the  land,  and  the  fate  imposed  npon  the 
Canaan ites,  under  a  special  dispensation,  being  impiously  and  cruelly  ap« 
plied  to  them. 

Several  Lowland  officers,  in  the  service  of  the  Covenanters,  interceded  for 
P^lgethr  on  this  occasion,  representing  him  as  a  person  whose  skill  would 
^  useful  in  their  army,  and  who  woiud  be  readily  induced  to  channje  his 
*<^vicc.    But  on  this  point  they  found  Sir  Dugald  unexpectedly  obstmate. 
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He  had  enngedwith  the  Kin^  for  a  certain  term,  and,  till  that  was  expired, 
his  principles  would  not  permit  an^  shadow  of  changing.  The  Covenanters, 
agam,  unaerstood  no  sucn  nice  distinction,  and  he  was  in  the  utmost  danecr 
of  falling  a  martyr,  not  to  this  or  that  political  principle,  hut  merely  to  his 
own  strict  ideas  of  a  military  enlistment.  Fortunately,  his  friends  dis- 
covered, by  computation,  that  there  remained  but  a  fortnight  to 'elapse  of 
the  engagement  he  had  formed,  and  to  which,  though  certain  it  was  never 
to  be  renewed,  no  power  on  earth  could  make  him  false.  AVith  some  diffi- 
culty they  procurea  a  reprieve  for  this  short  space,  after  which  they  found 
him  perfectly  willing  to  come  under  any  engagements  they  chose  to  dictate. 
He  entered  the  service  of  the  Estates  accordingly,  and  wrought  himself  fur- 
ward  to  be  Major  in  Gilbert  Ker's  corps,  commonly  called  Sie  Kirk's  Own 
Regiment  of  Horse.  Of  his  farther  history  we  know  nothing,  until  we  find 
him  in  possession  of  his  paternal  estate  of  Dmmthwacket,  which  he  acquired, 
not  by  the  sword,  but  by  a  pacific  intermarriage  with  Hannah  Strachan, 
a  matron  somewhat  stricken  in  years,  the  widow  of  the  Aberdeenshire 
Covenanter. 

Sir  Dujpld  if  supposed  to  have  survived  the  Revolution,  as  traditions  of 
no  very  distant  date  represent  him  as  cruizing  about  in  that  country,  very 
old,  very  deaf,  and  very  full  of  interminable  stories  about  the  immortiu 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  lion  of  the  North,  and  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant 
Faitiu 
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The  Tales  or  mt  Landlord  are  now  finally  closed,  and  it  was  mjparposo 
to  have  addressed  thee  in  the  vein  of  Jedediah  Cleishbotham ;  but,  liko 
Horam  the  Son  of  Asmar,  and  all  other  imaginary  story-tellers,  Jedediah 
has  melted  into  thin  air. 

Mr.  Cleishbotham  bore  the  same  resemblance  to  Ariel,  as  he  at  whose 
Toice  he  rose  doth  to  the  sage  Prospero ;  and  yet,  so  fond  are  we  of  the  fio* 
tions  of  our  own  fancy,  that  I  part  with  him,  and  all  his  imaginary  localities, 
with  idle  reluctance.  I  am  aware  this  is  a  feeling  in  which  the  reader  will 
little  sympathize ;  but  he  cannot  be  more  sensible  than  I  am,  that  sufficient 
varieties  have  now  been  exhibited  of  the  Scottish  character,  to  exhaust  one 
indiyiduars  powers  of  obserration,  and  that  to  persist  would  be  useless  and 
tedious.  I  have  the  vanity  to  suppose,  that  the  popularity  of  these  Novels 
has  shown  my  countrymen,  and  their  peculiarities,  in  lights  which  were 
new  to  the  Southern  reader ;  and  that  many,  hitherto  indifferent  upon  the 
subject,  have  been  induced  to  read  Scottish  history,  from  the  allusions  to  it 
in  these  works  of  fiction. 

I  retire  from  the  field,  conscious  that  there  remains  behind  not  only  a 
large  harvest,  but  labourers  capable  of  gathering  it  in.  More  than  'one 
writer  has  of  late  disprnved  talents  of  this  deseription ;  and  if  the  present 
author,  himself  a  phantom,  may  be  permitted  to  distinguish  a  brother,  or 
perhaps  a  sister  shadow,  he  would  mention,  in  particular,  the  author  of  the 
very  lively  work  entitled  "  Marriage.'' 
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Mow  fitted  the  halter,  now  tntTersed  the  cart, 
lad  often  took  leave,  but  aeeni'd  loath  to  depart  I* 


INTRODUCTION— (1830.) 

Thi  Aaihor  of  the  Wayerlej  NoyoIs  had  hitherto  proceeded  in  an  un- 
abated coarse  of  popularibr,  and  might,  in  his  peculiar  district  of  literature, 
have  been  termed  Jj  'Enfant  Gdie  of  success.  It  was  plain,  however,  that 
freauent  publication  must  finally  wear  out  the  public  favour,  unless  some 
moae  could  be  devised  to  give  an  appearance  of  novelty  ti  subsequent  pro- 
ductions. Scottish  manners,  Scottish  dialect,  and  Scott:  th  characters  of 
note  being  those  with  which  the  author  was  most  intimately  and  familiarly 
ac(]^uainted,  were  the  groundwork  upon  which  he  had  hitherto  relied  for 
{pving  effect  to  his  narrative.  It  was,  however,  obvious,  that  this  kind  of 
interest  must  in  the  end  occasion  a  degree  of  sameness  and  repetition,  if 
exclusively  resorted  to,  and  that  the  reader  was  likely  at  length  to  adopt 
the  language  of  Edwin,  in  Pamell's  Tale :  — 

**  Rererte  the  epeU.**  he  erieiy 

**  And  let  It  fairly  now  sufBoe, 
The  gambul  has  been  ebowa." 

Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  for  the  fame  of  a  professor  of  the  fine 
arts  than  to  permit  (if  he  can  possibly  prevent  it)  the  character  of  a  man- 
nerist to  be  attached  to  him,  or  that  he  should  be  supposed  capable  of 
success  only  in  a  particular  and  limited  stvlo.  The  public  are,  in  general, 
very  ready  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  he  who  has  pleased  them  in  one  pecu- 
liar mode  of  composition,  is,  by  means  of  that  very  talent,  rendered  moor 
pable  of  venturing  upon  other  subjects.  The  effect  of  this  disinclination^ 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  towards  the  artificers  of  their  pleasures,  when 
they  attempt  to  enlarge  their  means  of  amusing,  may  be  seen  in  the  cen- 
sures usually  passed  by  vulvar  criticism  upon  actors  or  artists  who  venture 
to  change  the  character  of  uieir  efforts,  that,  in  so  doing,  they  may  enlarge 
the  scale  of  their  art. 

There  is  some  justice  in  this  opinion,  as  there  always  is  in  such  as  attiun 
general  currency.  It  mny  ofton  happen  on  the  sta^,  that  an  actor,  by 
possessing  in  a  pre-eminent  de^rrce  tlie  external  qualities  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  comedy,  may  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  aspire  to  tragic  exceUenco ; 
and  in  painting  or  literary  composition,  an  artist  or  poet  may  be  master 

-^        *  The  Molto  allodec  to  the  Aathor  retominr  to  the  stage  rspeatedlj  after  hatinf  taken  leave. 
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exclusively  of  modes  of  thoucht,  and  powers  of  expression,  which  confSna 
him  to  a  single  course  of  subjects.  But  much  more  frequently  the  same 
capacity  which  carries  a  man  to  popularity  in  one  department  will  obtain 
for  him  success  in  another,  and  that  must  be  more  particularly  the  case  in 
literary  composition,  than  either  in  acting  or  paintmg,  because  tho  adven- 
turer io  that  department  is  not  impeded  in  his  exertions  by  any  peculiarity 
of  features,  or  conformation  of  person,  proper  for  particular  parts,  or,  by 
any  peculiar  mechanical  habits  of  using  the  pencil,  limited  to  a  particular 
class  of  subjects. 

Whether  this  reasoning  be  correct  or  otherwise,  the  present  author  felt, 
that,  in  confining  himself  to  subjects  purely  Scottish,  ho  was  not  only  likely 
to  weary  out  the  indulgence  of  his  readers,  but  also  greatly  to  limit  his  own 
power  of  affording  them  pleasure.  In  a  highly  polished  country,  where  so 
much  genius  is  monthly  employed  in  catering  for  public  amusement,  a  fresh 
topic,  such  as  he  had  himself  had  the  happiness  to  light  upon,  is  the  un* 
tasted  spring  of  the  desert ;  — 

Men  blea  th«tr  itan  and  call  it  lozaiy. 

But  when  men  and  horses,  cattle,  camels,  and  dromedaries,  haye  poached 
the  spring  into  mud,  it  becomes  loathsome  to  those  who  at  first  drank  of  it 
with  rapture ;  and  he  who  had  the  merit  of  discovering  it,  if  he  would  pre- 
serve his  reputation  with  the  tribe,  must  display  his  talents  by  a  fresh  dis- 
covery of  untasted  fountains. 

If  the  author,  who  finds  himself  limited  to  a  particular  class  of  subjects, 
endeavours  to  sustain  his  reputation  by  striving  to  add  a  novelty  of  attrac- 
tion to  themes  of  the  same  character  which  have  been  formerly  successful 
under  his  management,  there  are  manifest  reasons  why,  after  a  certain 
point,  he  is  likely  to  fail.  If  the  mine  be  not  wrouf^t  ovt,  the  strength 
and  capacity  of  the  miner  become  necessarily  exhausted.  If  he  closely 
imitates  the  narratives  which  he  has  before  rendered  successful,  ho  is 
doomed  to  '*  wonder  that  they  please  no  more."  If  he  struggles  to  take  a 
different  view  of  the  same  class  of  subjects,  he  speedily  discovers  that  what 
is  obvious,  j^raceful,  and  natural,  has  been  exhausted ;  and,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  indispensable  charm  of  novelty,  he  is  forced  upon  caricature,  and, 
to  avoid  being  trite,  must  become  extravagant. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  necessary  to  enumerate  bo  many  reasons  why  tlie 
author  of  the  Scottish  Novels,  as  they  were  then  exclusively  termed,  should 
be  desirous  to  make  an  experiment  on  a  subject  purely^  English.  It  was 
his  purpose,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  rendered  the  experiment  as  complete 
as  possible,  by  bringing  the  intended  work  before  the  public  as  the  effort 
of  a  new  candidate  for  their  fayour,  in  order  that  no  degree  of  prejudice, 
whether  favourable  or  the  reverse,  might  attach  to  it,  as  a  new  proauction 
of  the  Author  of  Waverley ;  but  tliis  intention  was  afterwards  departed 
from,  for  reasons  to  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

The  period  of  the  narrative  adopted  was  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  not 
only  as  abounding  with  characters  whose  very  names  were  sure  to  attract 
general  attention,  but  as  affording  a  striking  contrast  betwixt  the  Saxons, 
by  whom  the  soil  was  cultivated,  and  the  Normans,  who  still  reigned  in  it 
as  conquerors,  reluctant  to  mix  with  the  yanqnished,  or  acknowMM  them- 
selves of  the  same  stock.  The  idea  of  this  contrast  was  taken  from  t^a 
ingenious  and  unfortunate  Loean's  tragedy  of  Ronnamede,  in  which,  about 
the  same  period  of  history,  the  author  had  seen  the  Suon  and  Norman 
barons  opposed  to  each  other  on  different  sides  of  the  stage.  lie  does  not 
recollect  tliat  there  was  any  attempt  to  contrast  the  two  races  in  their  haUta 
and  sentiments ;  and  indeed  it  was  obvious,  that  history  was  yiolated  by 
introducing  the  Saxons  still  existing  as  a  high-minded  and  martial  laoe  of 
nobles. 

Thej  did,  however,  sunriye  as  a  people,  and  some  of  the  aneltnt 
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families  poflseseed  wealth  and  power,  although  thoj  were  exceptions  to  the 
humble  condition  of  the  race  in  general.  It  seemed  to  the  autnor,  that  the 
existence  of  Uie  two  races  in  the  same  country,  the  Tanq^uished  distinguished 
by  their  plain,  homely,  blunt  manners,  and  the  free  spirit  infused  b}r  their 
ancient  institutions  and  laws ;  the  Tictors,  by  the  high  spirit  of  military 
fame,  personal  adventure,  and  whatc^'er  could  distinguish  them  as  the 
Flower  of  Chivalry,  might,  intermixed  with  other  characters  belonging  to 
the  same  time  and  country,  interest  the  reader  by  the  contrast,  if  the  author 
should  not  fail  on  his  pait. 

Sa)tland,  however,  had  been  of  late  used  so  exclusively  as  the  scene  of 
M'hat  is  called  Historical  Romance,  that  the  preliminary  letter  of  Mr.  Lau- 
rence Templeton  became  in  some  measure  necessary.  To  this,  as  to  an 
Introduction,  the  reader  is  referred,  as  expressing  the  author's  purpose  and 
opinions  in  undertaking  this  species  of  composition,  under  the  necessary 
reservation,  that  he  is  far  from  thinking  ho  has  attained  the  point  at  which 
he  aimed. 

It  is  scait^ely  necessary  to  add,  that  there  was  no  idea  or  wish  to  pass  off 
the  supposed  Mr.  Templeton  as  a  real  person.  But  a  kind  of  continuation 
of  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord  had  been  recently  attempted  by  a  stranger, 
and  it  was  supposed  this  Dedicatory  Epistle  might  pass  for  some  imitation 
of  the  same  kind,  and  thus  putting  inquirers  upon  a  false  scent,  induce  ' 
them  to  believe  they  had  before  them  the  work  ot  some  new  caadidato  for 
their  favour. 

After  a  x^nsiderable  part  <^  the  work  had  been  finished  and  printed,  the 
Publishers,  who  pi^tended  to  discern  in  it  a  germ  of  popularity,  remon- 
strated strenuously  against  its  appearing  as  an  absolutely  anonymous  pro- 
duction, and  contended  that  it  should  have  the  advantage  of  being 
announced  as  by  the  Autlior  of  Wavorlcy.  The  author  did  not  make 
any  obstinate  opposition,  fur  he  began  to  be  of  opinion  with  Dr.  Wheeler, 
in  Miss  Edseworth's  excellent  tale  of  **  Manoeuvring,"  that  **  Trick  upon 
Trick"  might  be  too  much  for  the  patience  of  an  indulgent  public,  and 
might  be  reasonably  considered  as  trifling  with  their  favour. 

The  book,  therefore,  appeared  as  an  avowed  continuation  of  the  Waver- 
iey  Novels;  and  it  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge,  that  it  met 
with  the  same  favourable  reception  as  its  predecessors. 

Such  annotations  as  may  bo  useful  to  assist  the  reader  in  t^mprehendlug    ^ 
the  characters  of  the  Jew,  the  Templar,  the  Captain  of  the  Mercenaries,  or 
Free  Companions,  as  they  were  called,  and  others  proper  to  the  period,  are 
A  Ided,  but  with  a  sparing  hand,  since  sufficient  information  on  these  sub- 
jects is  to  be  found  iu  general  history. 

An  incident  in  the  tiUe,  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  many  readers,  is  more  directly  borrowed  from  the  stores  of  old 
romance.  I  mean  the  meeting  of  the  King  with  Friar  Tuck  at  the  cell  of 
that  buxom  hermit.  The  general  tone  of  the  story  Itelongs  to  all  ranks  and 
all  countries,  which  emulate  each  other  in  describing  the  rambles  of  a  dis- 
guised sovereign,  who,  going  in  search  of  information  or  amusement,  into 
the  lower  ranks  of  life,  meets  with  adventures  diverting  to  the  reader  or 
hearer,  from  the  contrast  betwixt  the  monarch's  outward  appearance,  and 
his  real  character.  The  Eastern  tale-teller  has  for  his  theme  the  disguised 
expeditions  of  llaroun  Alrasehid  with  his  faithful  attendants,  Mesrour  and 
Giafar,  through  th^  midnight  streets  of  Bacdad ;  and  Scoltisli  tradition 
dwells  upon  the  similar  exploits  of  tfames  v.,  distinguished  during  such 
excursions  by  the  travelling  name  of  the  (loodman  of  Ballengeigb,  as  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful,  when  ho  desired  to  be  incognito,  was  known 
by  that  of  11  BondocanL  .  The  French  minstrels  are  not  silent  on  so  popular 
a  theme.  There  must  have  been  a  Norman  original  of  tho  Scottish  metricftl 
romance  of  Bauf  Colxiar,  in  which  Charlemagao  u  inliodiioed  at  the  aM  . 
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known  gnost  of  a  charcoalmon.*  It  seems  to  hare  been  the  original  of  otber 
poems  of  thn  kin«l. 

In  merry  England  there  is  no  end  of  popular  ballads  on  this  theme.  The 
poom  of  John  the  xlticve,  or  Steward,  mentioned  by  Bishop  Percy,  in  tho 
iioliques  of  English  Poetry,t  is  said  to  have  tamed  on  such  an  incident; 
and  we  have  besides,  tho  King  and  the  Tanner  of  Tamworth,  the  King  and 
the  Millor  of  Mausflehl.  and  others  on  the  same  topic.  But  the  peculiar 
talc  of  this  nature  to  which  tho  author  of  Ivanhoe  has  to  acknowledge  an 
obligation,  is  more  ancient  by  two  centuries  than  any  of  these  last  men- 
tioned. 

It  was  first  communicated  to  the  public  in  that  curious  reoord  of  ancient 
literature,  which  has  been  accumulated  by  the  combined  exertions  of  Sir 
£gcrton  Br^'dgos  and  Mr.  Ilazlowood,  in  the  periodical  work  entitled  tho 
British  Bibliographer.  From  thence  it  has  been  transferred  by  the  Reve- 
rend Charles  Henry  Ilartshome,  M.  A.,  editor  of  a  very  curious  volume, 
entitled  ''  Ancient  Metrical  Tales,  printed  chiefly  from  original  sources, 
18-9."  Mr.  llartshome  gives  no  otner  authority  for  tho  present  fragment, 
except  tho  article  in  the  Bibliographer,  where  it  is  entitled  the  Kyng  and 
the  Hnrmite.  A  short  abstract  of  its  contents  will  show  its  similarity  to  the 
meeting  of  King  llichard  and  Friar  Tuck. 

King  Edward  (we  are  not  told  which  among  the  monarchs  of  that  name, 
but,  from  his  temper  and  habits,  we  may  suppose  Edward  IV.)  sets  forth 
with  his  court  to  a  gallant  hunting-match  in  Shenvood  Forest,  in  which,  as 
is  not  unusual  for  princes  in  romance,  ho  falls  in  with  a  deer  of  extraordi- 
nary size  and  swiftness,  and  pursues  it  closely,  till  he  has  outstripped  his 
whole  retinue,  tired  out  hounds  and  horse,  and  finds  himself  alone  under 
the  gloom  of  an  extensive  forest,  upon  which  night  is  descending.  Under 
the  apprehensions  natural  to  a  situation  so  uncomfortable,  the  kmg  recol- 
lects that  ho  has  heard  how  poor  men,  when  apprehensive  of  a  bad  night's 
lodging,  pray  to  St  Julian,  who,  in  the  Romish  calendar,  stands  Quarter- 
Master-General  to  all  forlorn  travellers  that  render  him  duo  homago. 
Edward  puts  up  his  orisons  accordingly,  and  by  the  guidance,  doubtless, 
of  the  good  Saint,  reaches  a  small  path,  conducting  him  to  a  chapel  in  the 
forest,  having  a  hermit^s  cell  in  its  close  vicinity.  Tho  King  hears  the 
rovor(?nd  man,  with  a  companion  of  his  solitude,  telline  his  beads  within, 
and  meekly  reque.sts  of  him  quarters  for  tho  nigjht.  **  I  havo  no  accommo- 
dation fur  such  a  lord  as  ve  be,"  said  tho  Hermit.  "  I  live  here  in  the  wil- 
derness upon  roots  and  rinds,  and  may  not  receive  into  my  dwelKng  even 
the  poorest  wretch  that  lives,  unless  it  were  to  save  his  lite."  The  King 
im^uires  the  way  to  tlie  next  town,  and,  understanding  it  is  by  a  road  whicn 
he  cannot  find  without  difficulty,  even  if  he  bod  daylight  to  befriend  him, 
he  declared  that,  with  or  without  the  Hermit's  consent,  he  was  determined 
to  be  his  guest  that  night  He  is  admitted  accordingly,  not  vrithout  a  hint 
from  the  Recluse,  that  were  he  himself  out  of  his  pnestly  weeds,  he  would 
care  little  for  his  threats  of  using  violence,  and  that  he  gives  way  to  him  not 
out  of  intimidation,  but  simply  to  avoid  scandal. 

The  King  is  admitted  into  the  cell  —  two  bundles  of  straw  are  shaken 
down  for  his  accommodation,  and  he  comforts  himself  that  he  is  now  under 
shelter,  and  that 

▲  Blgbt  vin  soon  b»  goM. 


Other  wants,  however,  arise.    The  guest  becomes  domoroui  or  snppei^ 
observing, 

*  For  eertaialj,  ■■  I  jtm  taj, 
I  an  liad  iMvitr  to  worry  a  day, 
llwt  I  M  hkd  ■  tatrrj  Bight.*' 

•  This  Tcrv  ctinous  {wem.  lonf  a  dttiArahm  in  SooUWi  littntart,  ud  shm  «p  m  imeonnUtf  loil,  «■■ 
biceir  bniiif  lit  to  )iL'ht  hf  Uiu  rmtucbm  «f  Dr.  lna«,«f  Ite  JMliMalMT  Ubmy,  ud  kw  toM  M|iM«a  If 
ilr.  i*nriil  Laitur,  Udmburslk 
fVoLiLp.  itn. 
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Bat  thw  indication  of  his  taste  for  good  cheer,  joined  to  the  annunciation 
of  his  being  a  follower  of  the  Ck>urt,  who  had  lost  himself  at  the  great 
hunting-match,  cannot  induce  the  niggard  Hermit  to  produce  better  fare 
than  bread  and  cheese,  for  which  his  guest  showed  little  appetite,  and 
**  thin  drink,"  which  was  oven  less  acceptable.  At  length  the  King  presse« 
his  host  on  a  point  to  which  he  had  more  than  once  alluded,  without  ob- 
taining a  satisfactory  repij : 

Tbeo  nid  the  Kinfc,  **  bjr  Godya  gno«, 
Tlwu  wert  io  a  inarnr  plaoa, 

To  shoot  ihould  Uioo  lera : 
When  the  fnresters  co  to  rest, 
Sometr me  thou  mif  ht  have  of  the  beat. 

All  of  the  wild  deer ; 
I  wold  hold  it  fur  no  scathe. 
Thoavh  thou  hsdst  bow  and  arrows  baiUi, 

Althoir  thou  beet  a  Frere." 

The  Hermit,  in  return,  expresses  his  apprehension  that  his  guest  means 
to  dra^;  him  into  some  confession  of  offence  against  the  forest  laws,  which, 
being  betrayed  to  the  King,  mieht  cost  him  his  life.  Edward  answers  by 
fresh  assurances  of  secrecy,  and  again  urges  on  him  the  necessity  of  pro- 
curing some  Tcnison.  The  Hermit  replies,  by  once  more  insisting  on  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  him  as  a  churchman,  and  continues  to  affirm  him- 
self free  from  all  such  breaches  of  order : — 

**  Manjr  dar  I  hare  hnre  beea. 
And  flesh  meat  I  eat  never, 

But  Milk  ef  the  kye ; 
Warm  thee  well,  and  rn  to  sleep, 
And  I  will  lap  thee  with  my  cope. 
Softly  to  lf9.'* 

It  would  seem  that  the  manuscript  is  here  imperfect,  for  we  do  not  find 
the  reasons  which  finally  induce  the  curtal  Friar  to  amend  the  King's  cheer. 
But  acknowledging  his  guest  to  be  such  a  "  good  fellow"  as  has  seldom 
graced  his  board,  the  holy  man  at  len^h  produces  the  best  his  cell  affords. 
Two  candles  are  placed  on  a  table,  white  bread  and  baked  pasties  are  dis- 
played by  the  light,  besides  choice  of  Tcnison,  both  salt  and  fresh,  from 
which  they  select  coUops.  "  I  might  have  eaten  my  bread  dry,"  said  the 
King,  "  had  I  not  pressed  thee  on  the  score  of  archery,  but  now  have  I  dined 
like  a  prince — if  we  had  but  drink  enow." 

This  too  is  afforded  by  the  hospitable  anchorite,  who  despatches  an  assist- 
ant to  fetch  a  pot  of  four  gallons  from  a  secret  comer  near  his  bed,  and  the 
whole  three  set  in  to  serious  drinking.  This  amusement  is  superintended 
by  the  Friar,  according  to  the  recurrence  of  certain  fustian  words,  to  be 
repeated  by  every  compotator  in  turn  before  he  drank  —  a  species  of  High 
Jinks,  as  it  were,  by  which  they  regulated  their  potations,  as  toasts  were 
given  in  latter  times.  The  one  toper  stLjn  fusty  bandiaSf  to  which  the  other 
is  obliged  to  reply,  strike  pantnere^  and  the  Friar  passes  many  jests  on  the 
King's  want  of  memory,  who  sometimes  forgets  tne  words  of  action.  The 
night  is  spent  in  this  jolly  pasdme.  Before  nis  departure  in  the  morning, 
the  King  invites  his  reverend  host  to  Court,  promises,  at  least,  to  requite 
his  hospitality,  and  expresses  himself  much  pleased  with  his  entertainment. 
The  jolly  Hermit  at  length  agrees  to  venture  thither,  and  to  inquire  for 
Jack  Fletcher,  which  is  the  name  assumed  by  the  King.  Afler  the  Hermit 
has  shown  Edward  some  feats  of  archery,  the  ioyous  pair  separate.  The 
King  rides  home,  and  rejoins  his  retinue.  As  tue  romance  is  imperfect,  we 
are  not  acquainted  how  the  discovery  takes  place ;  but  it  is  probably  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  narratives  turning  on  the  same  subject, 
where  the  host,  apprehensive  of  death  for  having  trespassed  on  the  respect 
due  to  his  Sovereign,  while  incognito,  is  agreeably  surprised  by  receiying 
honours  and  reward. 

In  Mr.  Hartshome's  collection,  there  is  a  romance  on  the  same  fbimdl^  ^ 
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tion,  called  King  Edward  and  the  Shepherd,*  which,  considered  as  iHus- 
tratiug  manners,  is  still  more  curious  than  the  King  and  the  Hermit ;  but 
it  is  foreign  to  the  present  purpose.  The  reader  has  here  the  original 
legend  from  which  the  incident  in  the  romance  is  deriyed  ;  and  the  identi- 
fjing  tlio  irregular  Eremite  with  the  Friar  Tuck  of  Robin  Hood's  storj,  was 
an  (;bvions  expedient. 

Tiio  name  of  Ivanhoe  was  suggested  by  an  old  rhyme.  All  noTelista 
have  had  occasion  at  some  time  or  other  to  wish  with  FalstafT,  that  thej 
knew  where  a  commodity  of  good  names  was  to  be  had.  On  such  an  occa- 
sion the  author  chanced  to  call  to  memory  a  rhyme  recording  three  names 
of  the  mauors  forfeited  by  the  ancestor  of  the  celebrated  Hampden,  for 
striking  the  Black  Prince  a  blow  witli  his  rocket,  when  they  quarrelled  at 
tennis ; — 

Trinis,  Wiiifr,  and  Tranboe, 
Fit  rtrikiUE  of  k  blo« 
}Iauip«leii  uid  fitrei;o. 


Fit  rtrikiUE  of  k  blow, 

Ilauipdeii  uid  forei;o, 

i^uu  glad  he  cuuld  cKape  m». 


The  word  suited  the  author's  purpose  in  two  material  respects, — for,  first, 
it  had  an  ancient  English  sound ;  and,  secondly,  it  conveyed  no  indication 
whatever  of  the  nature  of  the  story.  He  presumes  to  hold  this  last  quality 
to  be  of  no  small  importance.  What  is  called  a  taking  title,  serves  the 
direct  interest  of  the  bookseller  or  publisher,  who  by  this  means  sometimes 
sells  an  edition  while  it  is  yet  passing  the  jiress.  But  if  the  author  permits 
an  over  degree  of  attention  to  ue  drawn  to  his  work  ere  it  has  appeared,  he 
places  himself  in  the  embarrassing  condition  of  having  excited  a  degree  of 
expectation  which,  if  he  ]>roves  unable  to  satisfy,  is  an  error  fatal  to  his 
literary  reputation.  Besides,  when  we  meet  such  a  title  as  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  or  any  other  connected  with  general  liistory,  each  reader,  before  he 
has  seen  the  book,  has  formed  to  himself  some  particular  idea  of  the  sort 
of  manner  in  which  the  story  is  to  be  conducted,  and  the  nature  of  the 
amusement  which  ho  is  to  derive  from  it.  In  this  he  is  probably  disap- 
pointed, and  in  that  case  may  bo  naturally  disposed  to  visit  upon  the  aathor 
or  the  work,  the  unpleasant  feelings  thus  excited.  In  such  a  case  the 
literary  adventurer  is  censured,  not  lor  havinff  missed  the  mark  at  which 
he  himself  aimed,  but  for  not  having  shot  off  his  shaft  in  a  direction  he 
never  thought  of. 

On  the  footing  of  unreserved  communication  which  the  Author  has  estab- 
lished with  the  reader,  he  may  here  add  the  trifiine  circumstance,  that  a  roll 
of  Norman  warriors,  occurring  in  the  Auchinleck  Mazuiscript,  gave  him  the 
formidable  name  of  Front-de-Bcouf. 

Ivanhoe  was  highly  successful  upon  its  appearance,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  procured  for  its  author  the  ireedom  of  the  Rules,  since  he  has  ever 
since  been  permitted  to  exercise  his  powers  of  fictitious  composition  in 
Endand  as  well  as  Scotland. 

The  character  of  the  fair  Jewess  found  so  much  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
some  fair  readers,  that  the  writer  was  censured,  because,  when  arrannns 
the  fates  of  the  characters  of  the  drama,  he  had  not  assigned  the  hand  of 
Wilfred  to  Rebecca,  rather  than  the  less  interesting  Kowona.  But^  not  to 
mention  that  the  prejudices  of  the  age  rendered  such  an  union  almost 
impossible,  the  author  may,  in  passing,  observe,  that  he  thinks  a  charaoter 
of  a  highly  virtuous  and  lofW  stamp,  is  degraded  rather  than  exalted  by  aa 
attempt  to  reward  virtue  with  temporal  prosperity.     Such  is  not  the  recom- 

Sensc  which  Providence  has  deemed  worthy  of  suffering  merit,  and  it  is  m 
augerous  and  fatal  doctrine  to  teach  young  persons,  the  most  common 
■  I  ^— ^—  ^^-^^^»^^^^— ^— ^^^^^»^^— ^^— ^^^^— ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^" 

*  like  the  Hermit,  the  Shephcixl  mnkes  hftTork  BmonRrt  Uie  Kmg'k  rbim  :  bat  bf 
abow;  likn  the  Hermit,  iiMi,  he  hu  his  pecuhkr  phraMi  of  eumpoCatloii,  Um 
l^MMl<ldKln  and  Berafmnd.    One  can  Marc*  comemf  what  buniMir  oar  i 
jhbbMuh;  bat 

**  I  wurnnt  It  pmraad  uk  aacHN  te  Um  |Iml' 
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readon  of  romance,  that  rectitude  of  conduct  and  of  principle  are  cither 
naturally  allied  with,  or  adequately  rewarded  by,  tlie  gratification  of  our 
passions,  or  attainment  of  our  wishes.  In  a  word,  if  a  virtuous  and  solf- 
uenied  character  is  dismissed  with  temporal  wealth,  greatness,  rank,  or  the 
indulgence  of  such  a  rashly  formed  or  ill  assorted  passion  as  that  of  Rebecca 
for  Ivan  hoe,  the  reader  will  be  apt  to  say,  verily  \  irtue  has  had  its  reward. 
But  a  glance  on  the  great  picture  of  life  will  show,  that  the  duties  of  self- 
denial,  and  the  sacrifice  of  passion  to  principle,  are  seldom  thus  remu- 
nerated; and  that  the  internal  consciousness  of  their  high-minded  discharge 
of  duty,  produces  on  their  own  reflections  a  more  adequate  recompense,  la 
the  form  of  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give  or  take  away. 

Abbotsvord,  Septtm^Tj  1830. 


DEDICATORY  EPISTLE 

TO 

THE   KEV.  DOCTOR    DRYASDUST,  F.A.S, 

RSSIDINO   AT   THE   CASTU-GATE,    VOBK. 


%^^»^^^<%^»<^^^^^^^^^^^«^^^»^^^^»%<N^% 


Much  esteeued  and  dear  Sir, — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the 
various  and  concurring  reasons  which  induce  mo  to  place  your  name  at  the 
head  of  the  following  work.  Yet  the  chief  of  these  reasons  may  perhaps 
be  refuted  by  the  imperfections  of  the  performance.  Could  I  have  hoped  to 
render  it  worthy  your  patronage,  the  public  would  at  once  have  seen  the 
propriety  of  inscribing  a  work  designeu  to  illustrate  the  domestic  antiquities 
of  £ng!land,  and  particularly  of  our  Saxon  forefathers,  to  the  learned  author 
of  the  Essays  upon  the  Horn  of  King  Ulphus,  and  on  the  Lands  bestowed  by 
him  upon  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  I  am  conscious,  however,  that  the 
slight,  unsatisfactory,  and  trivial  manner,  in  which  the  result  of  my  anti- 
quarian researches  has  been  recorded  in  the  following  pages,  takes  the 
work  from  under  that  class  which  bears  the  proud  motto,  Detur  dignioru 
On  the  contrary,  I  fear  I  shall  incur  the  censure  of  presumption  in  placing 
the  venerable  name  of  Dr.  Jonas  Dryasdust  at  the  nead  oi  a  publication, 
which  the  more  grave  antiquary  will  perhaps  class  with  the  idle  novels  and 
romances  of  the  day.  I  am  anxious  to  vindicate  myself  from  such  a  charge; 
for  although  I  mif^ht  trust  to  your  friendship  for  an  apology  in  your  cyes^ 
yet  I  would  not  willingly  stand  convicted  in  those  of  the  public  of  so  graTO 
a  crime,  as  my  fears  leaa  me  to  anticipate  my  being  charged  with. 

I  must  therefore  remind  you,  that  when  we  first  talked  over  tojB;ether  thai 
class  of  productions,  in  one  of  which  the  private  and  family  affairs  of  yoar 
learned  northern  friend,  Mr.  Oldbuck  of  Monkbams,  were  so  unjustififably 
exposed  to  the  public,  some  discussion  occurred  between  us  concerning  the 
cause  of  the  popularity  these  works  have  attained  in  this  idle  age,  whichy 
whatever  other  merit  they  possess,  mnst  be  admitted  to  be  hastily  writteii» 
and  in  violation  of  every  rule  assifFned  to  the  e|x>peia.  It  seemed  then  to 
be  your  opinion,  tliat  Uie  charm  lay  entirely  in  the  art  with  whiofa  ths 
unknown  author  had  availed  himself,  like  a  second  M'PhanKm,  of  the 
quarian  stores  which  lay  scattered  around  him,  supnljing  hit  i 
or  poverty  of  invention,  by  the  ii^onts  whkh  haiiaiQtaiISe| 
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his  country  at  no  distant  period,  bj  introdacing  real  characters,  and  scoreelj 
Bupprcssiiif^  real  namcs^  It  was  not  aboro  sixty  or  seventy  years,  yon 
obiservcd.  t*inco  the  whole  north  of  Scotland  was  nnder  a  state  of  eovcm- 
mont  nearly  as  .Mmpic  and  as  patriarchal  as  those  of  onr  good  allies  the 
Mohawkt)  and  Iroquois.  Admitting  that  the  author  cannot  himself  be  sup* 
posed  to  liayc  witnessed  those  times,  he  must  have  lived,  you  observoa, 
among  ix»rsons  who  had  acted  and  suffered  in  them ;  and  even  within  theso 
thirty  yoan«,  ^iich  an  iirfinite  change  has  taken  place  in  the  manners  of 
Scothiiid,  tiiat  men  look  back  upon  the  habits  of  society  proper  to  their 
immediate  ancestors,  as  we  da  on  those  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  or  oven 
the  period  of  the  lievalution.  Having  thus  materials  of  every  kind  lying 
strewed  around  him,  there  was  little,  you  observed,  to  embarrass  the  aoUior, 
but  the  diflieulty  of  choice.  It  was  bo  wonder,  therefore,  that  having  begun 
to  work  a  mine  ho  [  Icntilul,  he  should  have  derived  from  his  works  fully 
more  crodit  and  pnitlt  tlian  the  facility  of  his  labours  merited. 

Admitting  (as  I  could  not  deny)  the  general  truth  of  these  conclusions,  I 
cannot  but  think  it  strange  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  excite  an 
interest  for  the  traditions  and  manners  of  Old  £ngland,  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  obtained  in  behalf  of  those  of  our  poorer  and  less  celebrated 
neigh)K)urs.  The  Kondal  green,  though  its  date  is  more  ancient,  ought 
surely  to  be  as  dear  to  our  feelings,  as  the  variegated  tartans  of  the  north. 
The  name  of  Kobin  IIooil,  if  duly  conjured  with,  should  raise  a  spirit  as 
soon  as  that  of  Rob  Koy  ;  and  the  patriots  of  England  deserve  no  less  their 
renown  in  our  modern  circles,  than  the  Bruces  and  Wallaces  of  Caledonia. 
If  the  scenery  of  the  south  be  less  romantic  and  sublime  than  that  of  the 
nortliern  mountains,  it  must  be  allowed  to  possess  in  the  same  proportion 
superior  softness  and  beauty ;  and  upon  the  whole,  we  feel  ourselves  entitled 
to  exclaim  with  the  patriotic  Syrian  —  **  Are  not  Pharpar  and  Abana,  rivers 
of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  rivers  of  Israel  f " 

Your  o))jcctions  to  such  an  attempt,  my  dear  Doctor,  were,  you  may 
remember,  two-fold.  You  insisted  upon  the  advantages  which  a  SScotsman 
possessed,  from  the  very  recent  existence  of  that  state  of  society  in  which 
nis  scene  was  to  1)0  laid.  Many  now  alive,  you  remarked,  weH  remembered 
persons  wlio  had  not  only  seen  the  celebrated  Roy  M*Gregor,  but  had 
feasted,  and  even  fonght  with  him.  All  those  minute  circumstances  belongs- 
ing  to  private  life  and  domestic  character,  all  that  gives  verisimilitude  to  a 
narrative,  and  individuality  to  the  persons  introdnced,  is  still  known  and 
remenibcred  in  Scotland ;  whereas  in  England,  civilization  has  been  so  long 
complete,  that  our  ideas  of  our  ancestors  are  only  to  be  gleaned  from  musty 
records  and  chronicles,  the  authors  of  which  seem  perversely  to  have  con- 
spired to  suppress  in  their  narratives  all  interesting  details,  in  order  to  find 
room  for  flowers  of  monkish  eloKquence,  or  trite  reflections  upon  moralif. 
To  match  an  English  and  a  Scottish  author  in  the  rival  task  of  embodying 
and  rcvivinjj  the  traditi«ms  of  their  resnectivo  countries,  would  be,  you 
alleged,  in  tiie  highest  degree  nnequal  ana  unjust.  The  Scottish  magician, 
you  said,  was,  like  Lucan's  witch,  at  liberty  to  walk  over  the  recent  field 
of  l)attle,  and  to  select  for  the  subject  of  resuscitation  by  his  sorceries,  a 
body  whose  limbs  had  recently  quivered  with  existence,  and  whose  throat 
had  but  just  uttered  the  last  note  of  agony.  Such  a  subject  even  the  power* 
ful  Erictho  was  compelled  to  select,  as  alone  capable  of  being  reanimated 
even  by  her  potent  magic — 


«tlhla«  IcUi  amitata  mftlullat. 


riilnKmil  riipili  Mlaiites  siiie  TuliMre  f\hnm 
liiveiiit,  tt  vimrai  deAinrto  in  oiriMire  qinnilL 


The  English  author,  on  the  other  hand,  without  supposing  him  less  of  fl 
owijuror  than  the  Northern  'Warlock,  can,  you  observed,  only  hare  the 
liberty  of  selecting  his  subject  amidst  the  dust  of  anticiuity,  where  nothing 
vnif  to  bo  found  but  dry,  sapless,  mouldering  and  disjointed  bones,  such 
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ftS  those  which  filled  the  yallej  of  Jehoshaphat.  Yoa  expressed,  besides, 
your  apprehension,  that  the  unpatriotic  prejndiees  of  my  countrymen  would 
not  allow  fair  play  to  such  a  work  as  that  of  which  I  endeayodred  to  de- 
monstrate the  probable  success.  And  this,  you  said,  was  not  entirely  owinj; 
to  the  more  general  prejudice  in  fayour  of  that  which  is  foreign,  but  that  it 
rested  partly  upon  improbabilities,  arising  out  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  English  reader  is  placed.  If  ^ou  describe  to  him  a  set  of  wild  manners, 
and  a  state  of  primitiye  society  existing  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  he  is 
much  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  what  is  asserted.  And  reason 
good.  Ii  he  be  of  the  ordinary  class  of  readers,  he  has  either  neycr  seen 
those  remote  districts  at  all,  or  he  has  wandex«d  through  those  desolate 
regions  in  the  course  of  a  summer  tour,  mating  bad  dinners,  sleeping  on 
truckle  beds,  stalking  from  desolation  to  desolation,  and  fully  prepared  to 
belieye  the  strangest  things  that  could  be  told  him  of  a  people,  wild  and 
cxtrayagant  enough  to  be  attached  to  scenery  so  extraordinary.  But  the 
same  worthy  person,  when  placed  in  his  own  snug  parlour,  and  surrounded 
by  all  the  comforts  of  an  Englishman's  fireside,  is  not  half  so  much  disposed 
to  belieye  that  his  own  ancestors  led  a  yery  different  life  from  himself;  that 
the  shattered  tower,  which  now  forms  a  yista  from  his  window,  once  held  a 
baron  who  would  haye  hung  him  up  at  his  own  door  without  any  form  of 
trial ;  that  the  hinds,  by  whom  his  little  pet-farm  is  managed,  a  few  centu- 
ries ago  would  haye  been  his  slayes ;  and  that  the  complete  influence  of  feudal 
tyranny  once  extended  oyer  the  neighbouring  yillage,  where  the  attorney  it 
now  a  man  of  more  importance  than  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

While  I  own  the  force  of  theqe  objections,  I  must  confess,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  mo  to  be  altogether  insurmountable.  The 
scantiness  of  materials  is  indeed  a  formidable  difficulty ;  but  no  one  knows 
better  than  Dr.  Dryasdust,  that  to  those  deeply  read  in  antiquity,  hints  con- 
cerning the  priyate  life  of  our  ancestors  lie  scattered  through  the  pages  of 
our  yarious  historians,  bearing,  indeed,  a  slender  proportion  to  the  other 
matters  of  which  they  treat>  but  still,  when  collected  together,  sufficient  to 
throw  considerable  light  upon  the  vie  privie  of  our  forefathers ;  indeed,  I 
am  conyinced,  that  howeyer  I  myself  may  fail  in  the  ensuing  attempt,  yet, 
with  more  labour  in  collecting,  or  more  scill  in  using,  the  materials  within 
his  reach,  illustrated  as  they  have  been  by  the  labours  of  Dr.  Henry,  of  the 
late  Mr.  Strutt,  and,  aboye  all,  of  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  an  abler  hand  would 
have  been  successful;  and  therefore  I  protest,  beforehand,  against  any 
argument  which  may  be  founded  on  the  railure  of  the  present  experiment 

On  the  other  hand,  I  haye  already  said,  that  if  any  thing  like  a  true  picture 
of  old  English  manners  could  be  drawn,  I  would  trust  to  the  good  nature 
and  good  sense  of  my  countrymen  for  insuring  its  fayourable  reception. 

Having  thus  replied,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  to  the  first  class  of  your 
objections,  or  at  least  having  shown  my  resolution  to  overleap  the  barrieni 
which  your  prudence  has  raised,  I  will  be  brief  in  noticing  that  which  is 
more  peculiar  to  myself.  It  seemed  to  be  your  opinion,  that  the  very  office 
of  an  antiquary,  employed  in  grave,  and,  as  tne  vulgar  will  sometimes 
allege,  in  toilsome  and  minute  research,  must  be  considered  as  incapacitat- 
ing him  from  successfully  compounding  a  tale  of  this  sort.  But  permit  me 
to  say,  my  dear  Doctor,  that  tnis  objection  is  rather  a  formal  than  a  sub- 
staitlial.  It  is  true  that  such  slight  compositions  might  not  suit  the  severer 
genius  of  our  friend  Mr.  Oldbuck.  Yet  Horace  Walpole  wrote  a  goblin  tala 
which  has  thrilled  through  many  a  bosom ;  and  George  Ellis  could  transfer 
all  the  playful  fascination  of  a  humour,  as  delightful  as  it  was  uncommon, 
into  his  Abridgement  of  the  Ancient  Metrical  I&mances.  So  that,  howerer 
I  may  have  occasion  to  rue  nrf  present  audacity,  I  haye  at  least  the  mofi 
respectable  precedents  in  my  ntyour. 

Still  the  severer  antiquary  may  think,  that,  by  thus  intermingUng  fietta^. 
with  truth,  I  asA  polluting  Uie  well  of  history  ^vUiTEtf)A»caV»«nfi^ 
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impressing  upon  the  rising  generation  false  ideas  of  the  age  which  I  describe. 
I  cannot  but  in  some  sense  admit  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  which  I  yet 
hope  to  traverse  by  the  following  considerations. 

It  is  true,  that  1  neither  can,  nor  do  pretend,  to  the  observation  of  com* 
plote  accuracy,  even  in  matters  of  outward  costume,  much  less  in  the  more 
important  points  of  language  and  manners.  But  the  same  motive  which 
prevents  my  writing  the  dialogue  of  the  piece  in  Anglo-Saxon  or  in  Nor- 
man-French,  and  which  prohibits  my  sending  forth  to  the  public  this  essay 
printed  with  the  types  of  Caxton  or  Wynken  de  Wordc,  prevents  my  at- 
tempting to  confine  myself  within  the  limits  of  the  period  in  which  my  story 
is  laid.  It  is  necessary,  for  exciting  interest  of  any  kind,  that  the  subject 
assumed  should  be,  as  it  were,  translated  into  the  manners,  as  well  as  the 
language,  of  the  age  wo  live  in.  No  fascination  has  ever  been  attached  to 
Oriontal  literature,  equal  to  that  produced  by  Mr.  Galland's  first  translation 
of  the  Arabian  Tales ;  in  which,  retaining  on  the  one  hand  the  splendour 
of  Eastern  costume,  and  on  the  other  the  wildness  of  Eastorn  fiction,  ho 
mixed  these  with  just  so  much  ordinary  feeling  and  expression,  as  rendered 
them  interesting  and  intelligible,  while  be  abridged  the  long-winded  narra- 
tives, curtailed  the  monotonous  reflections,  and  rejected  the  endless  repe- 
titions of  the  Arabian  original.  The  tales,  therefore,  though  less  purely 
Oriental  than  in  their  first  concoction,  were  eminently  better  fitted  for  the 
European  market,  and  obtained  an  unrivalled  degree  of  public  favour,  which 
they  certainly  would  never  have  gained  had  not  the  manners  and  style  been 
in  some  degree  familiarized  to  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  Western  reader. 

In  point  of  justice,  therefore,  to  the  multitudes  who  will,  I  trust,  devour 
this  book  with  avidity,  I  have  so  far  explained  our  ahcient  manners  in 
modern  language,  and  so  far  detailed  the  characters  and  sentiments  of  my 
persons,  that  the  modern  reader  will  not  find  himself,  I  should  hope,  much 
trammelled  by  the  repulsive  dryness  of  more  antiquity.  In  this,  1  resiiect- 
fully  contend,  I  have  in  no  respect  exceeded  the  fair  licence  due  to  the 
author  of  a  fictitious  composition.  The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Strutt,  in  his 
romance  of  Queen-IIoo-IIall,*  acted  upon  another  principle ;  and  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  what  was  ancient  and  modern,  forgot,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  that  extensive  neutral  ground,  the  large  proportion,  that  is,  of  manners 
nnd  sentiments  which  are  common  to  us,  ana  to  our  ancestors,  having  been 
handed  down  unaltered  from  them  to  us,  or  which,  arising  out  of  the  prin- 
ci[i1i)s  of  our  common  nature,  must  have  existed  alike  in  cither  state  of 
socinty.  In  this  manner  a  man  of  talent,  and  of  great  antiquarian  erudition, 
limiteil  the  popularity  of  his  work,  by  excluding  fi-om  it  every  thing  which 
was  not  sufficiently  obsolete  to  be  altogether  forgotten  and  unintelligible. 

The  licence  which  I  would  hero  vindicate,  is  bo  necessary  to  the  execution 
of  my  plan,  that  I  will  crave  your  patience  while  I  illustrate  my  argument 
a  little  farther. 

lie  wlio  first  opens  Chaucer,  or  any  other  ancient  poet,  is  so  much  struck 
with  the  obsolete  spelling,  multiplied  consonants,  and  antiqunte<i  appear- 
ance of  the  language,  that  ho  is  apt  to  l.iy  the  work  down  in  despair,  as 
en<riisto<l  too  deep  with  the  rust  of  antiquity,  to  permit  his  judging  of  its 
merits  or  tasting  its  1>eauties.  But  if  some  intclli/^cnt  and  accomplished 
friend  points  out  to  him,  that  the  difficulties  by  wliich  he  is  startled  are 
more  in  appearance  than  reality,  if,  by  reading  aloud  to  him,  or  by  induc- 
ing the  ordinary  words  to  the  modem  orthography,  ho  satisfies  his  prose- 
lyte that  only  about  one-tenth  part  of  the  words  employed  ore  in  fact 
obsolete,  the  novice  may  bo  easily  persuaded  to  approach  the  "well  of 
English  undefiled,"  with  tho  certainty  that  a  slender  aegfoe  of  patience  will 
enable  him  to  enjoy  both  the  humour  and  the  pathos  with  which  old  Goef- 
froy  deliglited  the  age  of  Crossy  and  of  Poictiers. 

*  Tb"  niithor  hud  rtvjfcil  lli»  posUiuaiou*  work  of  Ur.  Slnitt.    8m  GoDeral  Prefan  to  tko 
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To  puTsae  tiiis  a  little  farther.  If  oar  neophyte,  strone  in  the  new-bom 
love  of  antiquity,  were  to  undertake  to  imitate  what  he  had  learnt  to  admire, 
it  must  be  allowed  he  would  act  very  injudiciously,  if  he  were  to  select  from 
the  Glossary  the  obsolete  words  which  it  contains,  and  employ  those  exclu* 
sive  of  all  phrases  and  Tocables  retained  in  modern  days.  This  was  th6 
error  of  the  unfortunate  Chatter  ton.  In  order  to  give  his  language  the  ap- 
pearance of  antiquity,  he  rejected  every  word  that  was  modem  and  produced 
a  dialect  entirely  different  from  any  that  had  ever  been  spoken  in  GreaC 
Britain.  He  who  '^uld  imitate  an  ancient  language  with  success,  must 
attend  rather  to  its  grammatical  character,  turn  of  expression,  and  mode  of 
arrangement,  than  labour  to  collect  extraordinary  and  antiquated  terms, 
which,  as  I  have  already  averred,  do  not  in  ancient  authors  approach  the 
number  of  words  still  in  use,  though  perhaps  somewhat  altered  in  sense  and 
spelling,  in  the  pronortion  of  one  to  ten. 

What  I  have  applied  to  language,  is  still  more  justly  applicable  to  senti- 
ments and  manners.  The  passions,  the  sources  from  wnich  these  musk 
spring  in  all  their  modifications,  are  generally  the  same  in  all  ranks  and 
conditions,  all  countries,  and  ages ;  and  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  opinions,  habits  of  thinking,  and  actions,  however  influenced  by 
the  peculiar  state  of  society,  must  still,  upon  the  whole,  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  each  other.  Our  ancestors  were  not  more  distinct  from  us, 
surely,  than  Jews  are  from  Christians ;  they  hod  '*  eyes,  hands,  organs, 
dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions;"  were  ''fed  with  the  same  food, 
hurt  with  the  some  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases,  warmed  and 
cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer,''  as  ourselves.  The  tenor,  therefore, 
of  their  affections  and  feelings,  must  have  borne  the  same  general  proportion 
to  our  own. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  of  the  materials  which  an  author  has  to  use  in 
a  romance,  or  fictitious  composition,  such  as  I  have  ventured  to  attempt,  he 
will  find  that  a  ^reat  proportion,  both  of  language  and  manners,  is  as  proper 
to  the  present  time  as  to  those  in  which  he  has  laid  his  time  of  action.  The 
freedom  of  choice  which  this  allows  him,  is  therefore  much  greater,  and  the 
difficulty  of  his  task  much  more  diminished,  than  at  first  appears.  To  take 
an  illustration  from  a  sister  art,  the  antiquarian  details  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  peculiar  features  of  a  landscape  under  delineation  of  the 
pencil.  Uis  feudal  tower  must  arise  in  due  majesty ;  tlie  figures  which  he 
introduces  must  have  the  costume  and  character  of  their  age ;  the  piece 
must  represent  the  peculiar  features  of  the  scene  which  he  has  chosen  for 
his  subject,  with  all  its  appropriate  elevation  of  rock,  or  precipitate  descent 
of  cataract.  £(is  general  colouring,  too,  must  be  copied  from  nature :  The 
sky  must  be  clouded  or  serene,  according  to  the  climate,  and  the  general 
tints  must  be  those  which  prevail  in  a  natural  landscape.  So  far  the  painter 
is  bound  down  by  the  rules  of  his  art,  to  a  precise  imitation  of  the  features 
of  nature ;  but  it  is  not  required  that  he  should  descend  to  copy  all  her  more 
minute  features,  or  represent  with  absolute  exactness  the  verv  herbs,  flowers, 
and  trees,  with  which  the  spot  is  decorated.  These,  as  well  as  all  the  more 
minute  points  of  light  and  shadow,  are  attributes  proper  to  scenery  in  gene- 
ral, natural  to  each  situation,  and  subject  to  the  artist's  disposal,  as  his  taste 
or  pleasure  may  dictate. 

It  is  true,  that  this  licence  is  confined  in  either  case  within  legitimate 
bounds.  The  painter  must  introduce  no  ornament  inconsistent  with  the 
climate  or  countrv  of  his  landscape ;  he  must  not  plant  cypress  trees  upon 
Inch-Merrin,  or  Scots  firs  among  the  ruins  of  Persepolis ;  and  the  autlior 
lies  under  a  corresponding  restraint  However  far  he  may  venture  in  a 
more  full  detail  of  passions  and  feelings,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
compositions  which  he  imitates,  he  must  .introduce  nothing  inconsistent 
with  the  manners  of  the  age ;  his  knights,  squires,  grooms,  and  yeomen, 
may  be  more  fully  drawn  than  in  the  nard,  dry  delin.«!QAi<^'^%  ^1  ^acw  v&r«9^ 
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illuminated  manuscript,  but  the  character  and  costume  of  the  age  must 
remain  inviolate  ;  they  must  he  the  same  figures,  drawn  l)y  a  better  pencil, 
or  to  speak  more  modestly,  executed  in  an  age  when  the  principles  of  art 
were  better  understood.  His  language  must  not  bo  exclusively  obsolete 
and  unintoiIi;ij[ible ;  but  he  should  admit,  if  possible,  no  word  or  turn  of 
phrasseolo^ry  betraying  an  origin  directly  modern.  It  is  one  thing  to  make 
use  of  the  language  and  sentiments  which  are  common  to  ourselves  and  our 
forefathers,  and  it  is  another  to  invest  them  with  the  sentiments  and  dialect 
exclusively  proper  to  their  descendants. 

This,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  found  the  most  difficult  partof  my  task ;  and, 
to  speak  frankly,  I  hardly  expect  to  natisfy  your  less  partial  judgment,  and 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  such  subjects,  since  I  have  hardly  been  able  to 
please  my  o^vn. 

I  am  conscious  that  I  shall  bo  found  still  more  faulty  in  the  tone  of  keep- 
ing and  costume,  by  those  who  may  be  disposed  rigidly  to  examine  my  Tale, 
with  rcfr'ronco  to  the  manners  of  the  exact  period  in  which  my  actors 
flourished :  It  may  be,  that  I  have  introduced  little  which  can  positively  be 
termed  modern  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  I  may 
have  confused  the  manners  of  two  or  three  centuries,  and  introduced,  during 
the  r«Mgn  of  Richard  the  First,  circumstances  appropriated  to  a  period  either 
considerably  earlier,  or  a  good  deal  later  than  that  era.  It  is  my  comfort^ 
that  errors  of  this  kind  will  escape  the  general  class  of  readers,  and  that  I 
may  share  in  the  ill-deserved  applause  of  those  architects,  who,  in  their 
modern  Gothic,  do  not  hesitate  to  introduce,  without  rule  or  method,  omar 
ments  proper  to  different  styles  and  to  different  periods  of  the  art  Those 
whose  extensive  researches  have  given  them  the  means  of  judging  my  back- 
slidings  with  more  severity,  will  probably  be  lenient  in  proportion  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  difficulty  of  my  task.  My  honest  and  neglected  friend, 
Ingulphus,  has  furnished  me  with  many  a  valuable  hint;  but  the  light 
afforded  by  the  Monk  of  Crojrdon,  and  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauff,  is  dimmed  by 
such  a  conglomeration  of  uninteresting  and  unintelligible  matter,  that  we 
eladly  fly  for  relief  to  the  delightful  pages  of  the  gallant  Froissart,  although 
he  flourished  at  a  period  so  much  more  remote  from  the  date  of  my  history. 
If,  therefore,  my  dear  friend,  you  have  generosity  enough  to  pardon  the 
presumptuous  attempt  to  frame  for  myselt  a  minstrel  coronet,  partly  out  of 
the  pearls  of  pure  antiquity,  and  partly  from  the  Bristol  stones  and  paste, 
with  which  I  nave  endeavoured  to  imitate  them,  I  am  convinced  your  opinion 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  will  reconcile  you  to  the  imperfect  manner  of  its 
execution. 

Of  my  materials  I  have  but  little  to  say :  They  may  be  chiefly  found  in 
the  singular  Anglo-Norman  MS.  which  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  preserves  with 
such  jealous  care  in  the  third  drawer  of  his  oaken  cabinet,  scarcely  allowing 
any  one  to  touch  it,  and  being  himself  not  able  to  read  one  syllable  of  its 
contents.  I  should  never  have  got  his  consent,  on  my  visit  to  Scotland,  to 
read  in  those  precious  pages  for  so  many  hours,  had  I  not  promised  to  desig- 
nate it  by  some  emphatic  mode  of  printing,  as  C|)e  Cl^ariout  ilXanusctrpt : 
giving  it,  thereby,  an  individuality  as  important  as  the  Bannatyne  MS., 
the  Auchinleck  J(lS.,  and  any  other  monument  of  the  patience  of  a  Gothic 
scrivener.  I  have  sent,  for  your  private  consideration,  a  list  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  curious  piece,  which  I  shall  perhaps  subjoin,  with  your 
approbation,  to  the  third  volume  of  my  Talc,  in  case  the  printer's  devil 
should  continue  impatient  for  copy,  when  the  whole  of  mj  narrativo  has 
been  imposed. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend ;  I  have  said  enough  to  explain,  if  not  to  yindioate, 

the  attempt  which  I  have  made,  and  which,  in  spite  of  yonr  doubts,  and  mj 

Own  incapacity,  I  am  still  willing  to  believe  has  not  been  altogether  mw& 

Ml  yain. 

Ihopejou  are  now  well  recoyercd  from  jonr  spring  fit  of  tha  gont^  and 
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■hall  be  happy  if  the  adyice  of  your  learned  phyBician  should  recommend  a 
tour  to  these  ports.  Several  curiosities  have  been  lately  dug  up  near  the 
wall,  as  well  as  at  the  ancient  station  of  Habitancum.  Talking  of  the  latter, 
I  suppose  you  have  long  since  heard  the  news,  that  a  sulky  churlish  boor 
has  destroyed  the  ancient  statue,  or  rather  bas-relief,  popularly  called  Robin 
of  Redesdale.  It  seems  Robin's  fame  attracted  more  visitants  than  was 
consistent  with  the  gtowth  of  the  heather,  upon  a  moor  worth  a  shilling  an 
an  acre.  Reverend  as  you  write  yourself,  be  revengeful  for  once,  and  pray 
with  me  that  he  may  be  visited  with  such  a  fit  of  the  stone,  as  if  he  had  aU 
the  fragments  of  poor  Robin  in  that  region  of  his  viscera  where  the  disease 
holds  its  seat  Tell  this  not  in  Gath,  kst  the  Scots  rejoice  that  they  have  at 
length  found  a  parallel  instance  among  their  neighbours,  to  that  barbarous 
deed  which  demolished  Arthur's  Oven.  But  there  is  no  end  to  lamentation, 
when  we  betake  ourselves  to  such  subjects.  My  respectful  compliments 
attend  Miss  Dryasdust ;  I  endeavoured  to  match  the  spectacles  agreeable  to 
her  commission,  during  my  late  journey  to  London,  and  hope  she  has 
received  them  safe,  and  found  them  satis&ctory.  I  send  this  by  the  blind 
carrier,  so  that  probably  it  may  be  some  time  upon  its  journey.*  The  last 
news  which  Lhear  from  Edinburgh  is,  that  tne  gentleman  who  fills  the 
situation  of  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,!  is  the  best 
amateur  draftsman  in  that  kingdom,  and  that  much  is  expected  from  his 
skill  and  zeal  in  delineating  those  specimens  of  national  antiquity,  which  are 
either  mouldering  under  the  slow  touch  of  time  or  swept  away  by  modem 
taste,  with  the  same  besom  of  destruction  which  John  Knox  used  at  the 
Reformation.  Once  more  adieu ;  vale  tandem,  turn  immemor  met.  Believe 
me  to  be,  Reverend,  and  very  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  faithful  humble  Servant, 

Laurence  Temfleton. 

TOPPIVeWOLD,  KBAR  EORRVOHT,  ) 
GUMBKBLAirD,  Abl7.  17,  1817.       j 

*  Thi«  anUrinition  prnved  bat  ton  true,  m  m^  learned  cxHrreapoodent  did  not  raoehre  my  letter  until  a 
twelvMDonth  after  it  waa  written.  1  mention  this  drrunuitanee.  that  a  fcentleman  attached  lo  the  f:aoMe  of 
iMrninf ,  who  now  hold*  the  principal  control  of  the  pnat-office,  may  consider  whether  bv  some  mitifratioa 
of  the  preiwnt  enonmtas  rates,  siime  favour  might  not  be  ahown  to  the  correspondents  of  the  principal  Lite- 
rary and  Aniiqasnau  Societies.  I  onderstand.  indeed,  that  this  experiment  was  onoe  tried,  bat  that  the  mail- 
ctuirh  havuut  nnika  down  ooder  the  wriicht  of  packaffes  addressed  to  members  nf  the  Society  of  Antiqaaries^ 
it  was  relmqnishrd  as  a  hazardous  eTpennient  Surelr.  however,  it  would  be  poasibie  to  boild  these  vehidea 
in  a  form  more  substantial,  stmnfer  in  the  pemh.  and  bmnder  in  the  wheels,  so  as  to  support  the  weixht  of 
Antiquarian  leamin« ;  when,  if  tliry  should  be  found  to  travel  more  slowly,  they  would  be  not  the  leas  afne- 
kblc  to  quiet  travellers  like  myself.— L.  'V. 

t  Mr.  Skene  of  Rubislaw  is  here  intimated,  to  whoea  taste  and  skill  the  aotlMr  li  mOMtd  tot  a  Hfin  if 
•Icliiac^ezlubitiiif  the  varioiis  localities  aUoded  to  IB  UMMBOfvla.    PSaSJ 
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Thus  ooDimuned  thne :  while  to  their  lowljr  dooM, 
The  fUll-fed  nwine  retuni'il  with  eTcniag  JuMW; 
CompeU'd,  rrluctant,  tti  tb«  servrml  ttiM, 
With  din  olMtreperoos,  and  augntcful  erici. 

Pupx's  Odtssit. 

In  that  pleasant  district  of  mcny  England  which  is  watered  by  the  rivei 
I>on,  there  extended  in  ancient  times  a  large  forest,  covering  the  greater  pari 
of  the  beautiful  hills  and  valleys  which  lie  between  Sheffield  and  the 
pleasant  town  of  Doncoster.  The  remains  of  this  extensive  wood  ore  still 
to  be  Kocn  at  the  noble  seats  of  Wentworth,  of  SVharncliffe  Park,  and 
around  Kothcrham.  Here  haunted  of  yore  the  fabulous  Dragon  of  "Wantley ; 
hero  wore  fought  many  of  the  most  desperate  battles  during  the  Civil  "Wara 
of  the  Hoses ;  and  here  also  flourished  m  ancient  times  those  bands  of  gal- 
lant outlaws,  whose  deeds  have  been  rendered  so  popular  in  English  song. 

Such  being  our  chief  scene,  the  date  of  our  story  refers  to  a  period  to- 
wards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  when  his  return  from  his  long 
ca^ttivity  had  become  an  event  rather  wished  than  hoped  for  by  his  des- 
pairing subjects,  who  were  in  the  meantime  subjected  to  every  species  of 
subordinate  oppression.  The  nobles,  whose  power  had  become  exorbitant 
during  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  whom  the  pmdencc  of  Henry  the  Second 
bad  scarce  reduced  into  some  degree  of  sulyection  to  the  crown,  hud  now 
resumed  their  ancient  licence  in  its  utmost  extent;  despising  the  feeble 
intc-rftTcnce  of  the  English  Council  of  State,  fortifying  their  castles,  in- 
croatsing  the  number  of  their  dependants,  reducing  all  around  them  to  a 
state  of  vaiiHalagc,  and  striving  dy  every  means  in  their  {)ower,  to  place 
themselves  each  at  the  head  of  such  forces  as  might  enable  him  to  make  a 
figun;  in  the  national  convulsions  which  appeared  to  be  impending. 

The  situation  of  the  inferior  gentry,  or  Franklins,  as  tticy  were  called, 
who,  by  the  law  and  spirit  of  the  Engfish  constitution,  were  entitled  to  bold 
thciuselves  independent  of  feudal  tyranny,  became  now  unusually  precor 
rious.  If,  OS  was  most  generally  the  case,  they  placed  themselves  under  Uie 
prf)tectiun  of  any  of  the  petty  Kings  in  their  vicinit}',  accepted  of  feudal 
offices  in  his  household,  or  bound  tliemselvcs,  by  mutual  treaties  of  alliance 
and  protection,  to  support  him  in  his  enterprises,  they  might  indeed  pur- 
chase temporary  repose ;  but  it  must  be  witli  the  sacrihce  of  that  indepen- 
dence which  was  so  dear  to  every  English  bosom,  and  at  the  certain  hasard 
of  lieing  involved  as  a  party  in  whatever  rash  expedition  the  ambition  of 
their  protector  might  lead  him  to  undertake.  On  the  other  hand,  inch  and 
BO  multi])lied  were  the  means  of  vexation  and  oppression  possessed  by  the 
great  Barons,  that  they  never  wanted  the  pretext*  and  soldoin  the  will  to 
harass  and  pursue,  even  to  the  very  edge  of  destruction,  any  of  their  leu 
powerful  neighbours,  who  attempted  to  separate  theoiMlTes  from  their  Vf 
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l9iority,  and  to  trast  for  their  protectioD,  daring  the  dangers  of  the  times,  to 
their  own  inoffensive  conduct,  and  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

A  circumstance  which  greatilj  tended  to  enhance  the  tyranny  of  the  no- 
bility, and  the  sufferings  of  the  inferior  classes,  arose  from  the  consequences 
of  the  Conquest  by  Duke  William  of  Normandy.    Four  generations  had  not 
sufficed  to  blend  the  hostile  blood  of  the  Normans  and  Anglo-Saxons,  or  to 
unite,  by  common  language  and  mutual  interests,  two  hostile  races,  one  of 
which  still  felt  the  elation  of  triumph,  while  the  other  groaned  under  all 
the  consequences  of  defeat.    The  power  had  been  oompleteW  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Norman  nobility,  by  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and 
it  had  baen  used,  as  our  histories  assure  as,  vrith  no  moderate  hand.    The 
whole  race  of  Saxon  princes  and  nobles  had  been  extirpated  or  disinherited, 
with  few  or  no  exceptions ;  nor  were  the  numbers  great  who  possessed  land 
io  the  country  of  their  fathers,  even  as  pronrietors  of  the  second,  or  of  yet 
inferior  classes.  The  royal  policy  had  long  oeen  to  weaken,  by  every  means, 
legal  or  illegal,  the  strength  of  a  part  of  the  population  which  was  justlv 
oonsidered  as  nourishing  the  most  inveterate  antipathy  to  their  victor.    AU 
the  monarchs  of  the  Norman  race  had  shown  the  most  marked  predilection 
for  their  Norman  subjects ;  the  laws  of  the  chase,  and  many  others  equally 
unknown  to  the  milder  and  more  free  spirit  of  the  Saxon  constitution,  had 
been  fixed  upon  the  necks  of  the  subjugated  inhabitants,  to  add  weight,  as 
it  were,  to  the  feudal  chains  with  wmch  they  were  loaded.    At  court,  and 
in  the  castles  of  the  great  nobles,  where  the  pomp  and  state  of  a  court  was 
emulated,  Norman-French  was  the  only  lan^ua^  employed ;  in  courts  of 
law,  the  pleadings  and  judgments  were  delivered  in  me  same  toneue.    In 
abort,  French  was  the  language  of  honour,  of  chivalry,  and  even  of  justice, 
while  the  far  more  manly  and  expressive  Anglo-Saxon  was  abandoned  to 
the  use  6f  rustics  and  hmds,  who  knew  no  other.    Still,  however,  the  ne- 
cessary intercourse  between  the  lords  of  the  soil,  and  those  oppressed  infe- 
rior being?  by  whom  that  soil  was  cultivated,  occasioned  the  gradual  formar 
tioQ  of  a  dialect,  compounded  betwixt  the  French  and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  in 
which  they  could  render  themselves  mutually  inteMigible  to  each  other; 
and  from  this  necessity  arose  by  degrees  the  structure  of  our  present  English 
language,  in  which  the  speech  of  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  have  been 
so  happUy  blended  togetoer ;  and  which  has  since  been  so  richly  improved 
by  importations  from  Uie  classical  languages,  and  from  those  spoken  by  the 
southern  nations  of  Europe. 

This  state  of  things  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  premise  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  gener^  reader,  who  might  be  apt  to  forget,  that,  although  no 
great  historical  events,  such  gM  war  or  insurrection,  mark  the  existence  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  as  a  separate  people  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  William 
the  Second ;  yet  the  ^at  national  distinctions  betwixt  them  and  their  con- 
querors, the  recollection  of  what  they  had  formerly  been,  and  to  what  they 
were  now  reduced,  continued  down  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  to 
keep  open  the  wounds  which  the  Conquest  had  inflicted,  and  to  maintain  a 
line  of  separation  betwixt  the  descendants  of  the  victor  Normans  and  the 
vanquished  Saxons. 

The  sun  was  setting  upon  one  of  the  rich  grassy  glades  of  that  forest, 
which  we  have  mentionea  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  Hundreds  of 
broad-headed,  shortrstemmed,  vride-branched  oaks,  which  had  witnessed 
perhaps  the  stately  march  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  flung  their  gnarled  arms 
over  a  thick  carpet  of  the  most  delicious  greensward ;  in  some  places  they 
were  intermingled  with  beeches,  hollies,  and  oopsewood  of  various  descrip- 
tions, so  closely  as  totally  to  intercept  the  level  beams  of  the  sinking  sun ; 
in  others,  they  receded  mm  each  other,  forming  those  long  sweeping  vistas, 
in  the  intricacy  of  which  the  eye  delights  to  lose  itself,  while  imagination 
considers  them  as  the  paths  to  yet  wilder  scenes  of  silvan  solitnde.  Here 
Ihe  red  rajt  of  the  tun  shot  a  broken  and  diioolomfti  U^^^  >aMi>>-^wai*^iaPi 
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hunj::  upon  the  Rbattoro(i  boughs  and  mossy  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  there 
tin'V  illuininati'd  in  brilliant  patches  the  portions  of  turf  to  ivhich  thej 
mmlo  thoir  way.  A  oonsidrraMo  <.>pcn  space,  in  tlio  inidxt  of  this  glade, 
h^i'ini'd  IwrnnTly  to  havf;  hc«'n  d.'dicalod  to  the  rites  of  I>ruidical  siipcrsti- 
ti«;u  ;  f'nr,  on  th«.'  Fumniit  (»f  a  hillock,  fo  rf;»ular  as  to  seem  artificial,  thoro 
»*till  rcinained  part  of  a  civi-lo  of  rouph  unhown  stones,  of  hirjj^*  dimonnionsi. 
Scviii  Nlnod  upri;:ht ;  the  n^st  had  bt^en  disludirod  fn.'*n  their  places,  ])rolm' 
biy  hy  the  zeal  of  8omc  convert  to  Cjlri^»tianity.  and  lay,  some  prostrate 
nrar  their  furmer  site,  and  others  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  "  One  lar^  Btone 
only  ha«l  found  its  way  to  the  bottom,  and  in  atoppiuj*  the  course  of  a  small 
brook,  which  j^lided  smoothly  round  the  foot  of  the  eminence,  gaTO,  by  its 
oii])Oj<ition,  a  feeble  voice  of  murmur  to  tlie  placid  and  elsewhere  silent 
btrj^iinlet. 

The  human  figures  which  completed  this  landscape,  were  in  number  two, 
partaking,  in  their  dress  and  appearance,  of  that  wild  and  rustic  character, 
which  ]>cloTiged  to  the  woodlands  of  the  West-Riding  of  Yorkshire,  nt  that 
early  |H?riod.  The  eldest  of  these  men  ha<l  a  stern,  savage,  and  wild  aspect. 
His  garment  was  of  the  Kimplest  form  imaginable,  being  a  close  jacket  with 
slcf^vcs,  comp(»sed  of  the  tanned  skin  of  some  animal,  on  which  the  hair 
ha<l  been  originally  left,  but  which  had  Iw'cn  worn  off  in  so  many  places, 
thnt  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  pat<?hes*  that  re- 
mained, to  what  creature  tho  fur  h\u\  bidong(?d.  This  primeval  vestment 
r(.*ach»  d  from  the  throat  to  the  knee.-*,  and  served  at  once  all  the  usual  pur- 
poses of  body-clothing;  there  was  no  wider  opening  at  the  collar,  than  was 
necessary-  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  head,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  it  was  put  on  by  slipping  it  over  the  head  and  shoulders,  m  the  manner 
of  a  modern  shirt,  or  ancient  hauberk.  Sandals,  bound  with  thongs  made 
(►f  boar's  hide,  protected  the  feet,  and  a  roll  of  thin  leather  was  twined  ar- 
tificially around  the  legs,  and  ascending  above  the  calf,  left  the  knees  bare 
like  those  of  a  Scottish  Highlander.  To  make  the  jacket  sit  yet  moro  close 
to  the  ]>ody,  it  was  gathered  at  the  middle  by  a  broad  leathern  belt,  secured 
by  a  hras.s  buckle;  Ur  one  side  of  which  was  attached  a  sort  of  scrip,  and 
to  the  other  a  ram's  horn,  accoutred  with  a  mouthpiece,  for  tho  purpose  of 
liluwing.  In  tho  same  l^clt  was  stuck  one  of  those  long,  broad,  sharp- 
]u>int''d,  and  two-edged  knives,  with  a  buck's-horn  handle,  which  were 
fabricat(?d  in  tho  neighlwurhood,  and  bore  even  at  this  early  p(»riod  the 
name  of  a  Sheffield  whittle.  The  man  had  no  covering  upon  his  head, 
which  was  only  defended  by  his  own  thick  hair,  matted  and  twisted  toge- 
ther, and  scorched  by  the  influence  of  the  sun  into  a  rusty  dark-rod  colour, 
forming  a  contrast  with  the  overgrown  beard  upon  his  cheeks,  which  was 
rather  of  a  yellow  or  amber  hue.  One  part  of  his  dress  only  remains,  but 
it  is  too  rcmarkahle  to  bo  suppressed ;  it  was  a  brass  ring,  resembling  a 
dog's  collar,  but  without  any  opening,  and  soldered  fast  round  his  neck,  so 
loose  as  to  fijrm  no  impediment  to  his  breathing,  yet  so  tight  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  being  removed,  excepting  by  the  use  of  the  file.  On  this  singular 
g<»ri:«.'t  was  engraved,  in  Saxon  characters,  an  inscription  of  the  following 

Iiiir[>ort :  —  '*  (lurth,  tho  son  of  Bcowulph,  is  the  bom  thrall  of  Codrio  of 
lotherwood." 

Beside  the  swine-herd,  for  such  was  Gurth's  occupation,  was  seated,  upon 
one  of  tho  fiillen  Druidical  monuments,  a  person  about  ten  years  younger 
in  appearance,  and  whose  dress,  though  resembling  his  companion's  in 
form,  was  of  better  materials,  and  of  a  more  fantastic  appearance.  IIiB 
jacket  had  been  stxiinod  of  a  bright  purple  hue,  upon  which  there  had  been 
some  attempt  to  paint  grotesque  ornaments  in  different  colours.  To  the 
jacket  he  added  a  short  cloak,  which  scarcely  reached  half  way  down  his 
thigh ;  it  was  of  crimson  cloth,  though  a  good  deal  soiled,  lined  with  brieht 
yellow,  and  as  he  could  transfer  it  from  one  shoulder  to  tho  other,  or  at  am 
Dleasure  draw  it  ail  around  him,  its  width,  contrasted  with  its  want  ef 
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longitade,  formed  a  fantaBtic  piece  of  drapery.  Ho  had  thin  silTcr  bracelets 
upon  his  arnifl,  and  on  his  neck  a  collar  of  the  same  metal,  boarinp:  the  in- 
scription, **  Wamba,  the  son  of  Witless,  is  the  thrall  of  Cedric  uf  Uothcr- 
MTood."  This  personage  had  the  same  sort  of  sandals  with  his  companion, 
but  instead  of  the  roll  of  leather  thon<;,  his  legs  were  cased  in  a  sort  of 
gaiters,  of  which  one  was  red  and  the  other  yellow.  lie  was  provided  altio 
with  a  cap,  having  around  it  more  than  one  boll,  about  the  siee  of  those 
attached  to  hawks,  which  jingled  as  he  turned  his  head  to  one  side  or  other ; 
and  as  ho  seldom  remained  a  minute  in  the  same  posture,  the  sound  might 
be  considered  as  incessant.  Around  the  edge  of  this  cap  was  a  stiff  bandeau 
of  leather,  cut  at  the  top  into  open  work,  resembling  a  coronet,  while  a  pro- 
longed bag  arose  from  within  it,  and  fell  down  on  one  shoulder  like  an  old- 
fashioned  nightcap,  or  a  jelly-bag,  or  the  head-gear  of  a  modern  hussar.  It 
was  to  this  part  or  the  cap  that  the  bells  were  attached :  which  circumstance, 
as  well  as  the  shape  of  his  head-dress,  and  his  own  half-crazed,  half-cunning 
expression  of  countenance,  sufficiently  pointed  him  out  as  belonging  to  the 
race  of  domestic  clowns  or  jesters,  maintained  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy, 
to  help  away  th«  tedium  of  those  lingering  hours  which  they  were  oblifl^ed 
to  spend  within  doors.  He  bore,  like  his  companion,  a  scrip,  attached  to 
his  belt,  but  had  neither  horn  nor  knife,  being  probably  considered  as  be- 
longing to  a  class  whom  it  is  esteemed  dangerous  to  intrust  with  edge-tools. 
In  place  of  these,  he  was  equipped  with  a  sort  of  sword  of  lath,  resem- 
bling that  with  whidi  Harlequin  operates  his  wonders  upon  the  modern 
stage. 

The  outward  appearance  of  tiiese  two  men  formed  scarce  a  stronger 
contrast  than  their  look  and  demeanour.  That  of  the  serf,  or  bondsman, 
was  sad  and  sullen ;  his  aspect  was  bent  on  the  ground  with  an  appearance 
of  deep  dejection,  which  might  be  almost  construed  into  apathy,  had  not 
the  fire  which  occasionally  sparkled  in  his  red  eye  manifested  that  tlicre 
slumbered,  under  the  appearance  of  sullen  despondency,  a  sense  of  oppres- 
sion, and  a  disposition  to  resistance.  The  Iooks  of  Wamba,  on  the  other 
hand,  indicatou,  as  usual  with  his  class,  a  sort  of  vacant  curiosity,  and 
fidgctty  impatience  of  any  posture  of  repose,  together  with  the  utmost  solf- 
eatisfa'^tion  respecting  his  uwn  situation,  and  the  appearance  which  he  made. 
The  dialogue  which  they  maintained  between  them,  was  carried  on  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  which,  as  we  said  before,  was  uni^-ersally  spoken  by  the  inferior 
classes,  excepting  the  Norman  soldiers,  and  the  immediate  personal  depen- 
d  -nts  of  tho  great  feudal  nobles.  But  to  give  their  conversation  in  the 
original  would  convey  but  little  information  to  the  modem  reader,  for  whose 
benefit  we  beg  to  offer  the  following  translation : 

"  The  curse  of  St.  Withold  upon  these  infernal  porkers  I*'  said  the  swine- 
herd, after  blowing  his  horn  obstreperously,  to  collect  together  the  scattered 
herd  of  swine,  which,  answering  his  call  with  notes  equally  melodious, 
made,  however,  no  haste  to  remove  themselves  from  tho  luxurious  banquet 
of  beech-mast  and  acorns  on  which  Uiey  had  fattene<l,  or  to  forsake  tho 
marshy  banks  of  the  rivulet,  where  several  of  them,  half  plunged  in  mud, 
lay  sti^tched  at  tlieir  ease,  altogethor  regardless  of  the  voice  of  their  keeper. 
''  The  curse  of  SL  Withold  upon  them  and  upon  me  1"  said  Gurth ;  "  if  the 
two-legged  wolf  snap  not  up  some  of  them  ere  nightfall,  I  am  no  true  man. 
Here,  Fangs!  Fangs!"  ho  ejaculated  at  the  top  Of  his  voice  to  a  rag;:od 
wolfish-looking  dog,  a  sort  of  lurcher,  half  mastiff,  half  greyhound,  wliich 
ran  limping  about  as  if  with  the  purpose  of  seconding  his  master  in  colkvt- 
ing  the  refractory  grunters ;  but  which,  in  fact,  from  misappreliension  of 
the  ewine-herd*s  signals,  ignorance  of  his  own  duty,  or  malice  prc]>cn8e, 
only  drove  them  hither  and  thither,  and  increased  the  evil  which  he  seemed 
to  design  to  remedy.  **  A  devil  draw  the  teeth  of  hiin,"  said  GKirtfi,  **  and 
the  mother  of  mischief  oonfoimd  the  Kan^er  c£  the  forest  that  cute  tlia 
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foroclaws  off  our  dogs,  and  Diakes  them  unfit  for  their  trade!*  Wnmbt^ 
up  and  liclp  me  an  thon  bccHt  a  man ;  take  a  turn  round  the  back  o'  th( 
hill  to  j];ain  the  wind  on  thiia  ;  and  when  thou'st  f^i  the  weather-gape,  thou 
maj'st  drive  them  bolorc  thee  as  gentlj  as  so  many  innocent  lambs/' 

'*  Truly,'*  paid  Waniha,  without  Btirring  from  the  spot,  **  I  have  conaultod 
my  logs  upon  thi:?  matter,  and  they  are  altogether  of  opinion,  that  to  carrj 
my  <!:\\y  g:irmonts  thruugh  these  nloughs,  would  bo  an  act  of  uufriendRhi}; 
to  my  W'vercigii  pcrs«.»n  and  royal  wardrobe ;  wherefore,  Gurth,  I  advinc 
thoe  to  eall  off  Fangs,  and  leave  tho  herd  to  their  destiny,  which,  whethei 
they  meet  with  bands  of  trarelling  soldiers,  or  of  outlaws,  or  of  wandcriog 
pilgrin»59,  euii  be  little  else  than  to  be  converted  into  If  ormans  before  morn- 
ing, to  thy  no  small  case  and  comfort." 

"The  swine  tumctl  Normans  to  my  comfort !"  quoth  Gnrtb ;  ''^  expound 
that  to  me,  Wamba,  for  my  brain  is  too  duU,  and  my  mind  too  vexed  to 
reafl  riddles." 

*'  Why,  how  eaH  yon  those  gmnlin^  brutes  running  about  on  their  foni 
legs  ?"  demanded  Wambo. 

"  S^-ine,  fool,  swine,"  said  tho  herd,  "  eyery  fool  knows  that." 

"  And  swine  is  good  Saxon,"  said  the  jester;  **but  how  call  yon  the  son 
when  she  is  Hayed,  and  drawn  and  quartered,  and  hung 'up  by  tho  heela 
like  a  traitor?" 

"  Pork,"  ansfwereil  the  swine-hord, 

"  I  »m  very  glad  every  fool  knows  thit  too,"  said  Wamba,.  **^aiid  pork,  1 
think,  is  good  Norman-French  ;  and  so  when  tho  brute  lives,  and  is  in  the 
charge  of  a  Saxon  slave,  slie  goes  by  her  Saxon  nome ;  bat  l>eeomef  a  Nor- 
man, and  is  called  pork,  when  she  is  carried  to  the  Castle-hall  to  feast 
among  the  nobles :  what  dost  thou  tliink  of  this,  friend  Gurtb,  ha?" 

"  It  is  but  too  true  doctrine,  friend  Wamba,  howorcr  it  got  into  thy  fool's 
pate." 

"Nay,  I  can  tell  you  more,"  said  Wombo,  in  the  same  tone;  "there  is 
old  Alderimm  Ox  continnes  to  hold  his  Saxon  epithet,  while  he  is  under  the 
charge  of  serfs  and  bondsmen  such  ns  tUon,  bnt  becomes  Beef,  a  fiery 
French  gallant,  when  he  arrives  boibre  the  worshipful  jaws  that  are  des" 
tined  to  consume  him.  Mynheer  Calf,  too,  becomice  Monsieur  de  Veau  in 
the  like  manner ;  he  is  Saxon  when  he  requires  tendance,  and  takes  a  Nor^ 
man  name,  when  he  becomes  matter  of  enjoyment." 

'*  By  St.  Dunstan,"  answered  Garth,  "  thou  speakest  b«t  sad  truths ;  little 
is  left  to  us  but  the  air  we  breathe,  and  that  appears  to  have  been  reserved 
with  much  hesitation,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  endure  the 
tasks  they  lay  upon  our  slionlders.  The  finest  and  the  fattest  is  for  thcii 
board ;  the  loveliest  is  for  their  conch ;  the  beat  and  bravest  sspply  their 
foreign  masters  with  soldiers,  and  whiten  distant  lands  with  their  bones, 
leaving  few  here  who  have  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  protect  the  unfor^ 
tunate  Saxon.    God's  blessing  on  our  master  Gearic,  he  hath  done  tho  work 

»  A  mtn*  MMJMt  KTw^ann  af  tlHiM  anriersJ  tmn  wn*  the  Fomt  Laiwg.  Time  oppmrir*  WMSIivMati 
yttrc  the  iirwduce  of  Um  Nniman  CunqiBMl,  6*  Ihft  Saxi«  U«ra  of  lh«  chatM  were  Biikl  nad  hnmaM;  whUi 
tb(k»o  nf.  WiKium,  enlhiikiuiairaUy  attacbMl  to  the  exerriie  and  ita  riicbta,  were  In  the  [art  deriee  tjrrannicat 
ThH  formation  uf  thi  New  Vozk-sA  bean  evkWnee  to  lua  piiMiaa  fur  kintinK,  where  be  rrdaoed  nanj  mhappj 
village  tu  Uic  coiuliiuia  uf  that  one  enmnieiaiMrateil  I9  my  fnuial,  Mr.  WiUiam  Stewart  Bueo  :— 

**  Anoaot  the  ruina  of  the  cluirdi, 
'ilic  niKtni^it  nren  fooml  a  perdk, 
A  mrhiacholjr  place; 
The  rulhlca  Ciinqiiieror  ca«l  dowa^, 
Wo  wortit  tlie  de««f,  that  liUlo  towa. 
To  kutfthaa  out  hit  chase. ** 

The  ilivihhn*  ()urs.  which  uizht  be  nccfeunr  fur  krepi^  flnckt  aad  fa«nb,frov  vuMhqrat  fhedarr.  wdi 
CMikil  luH-inj,  and  wiu  111  eeiierol  UM.  The  Charter  of  the  Forcit,  desifiucd  tu  leiwn  tbiiee  evil*,  deeianu 
Uint  imtniiiitiiin.  ur  nevr.  for  lawinc  ilofpi,  ahall  be  made  everj  third  year,  ami  i4inll  be  then  d(i«e  hjr  the  ficM 
ami  l(;Minioa]r  uf  hiwfiU  men,  niit  otharwae :  and  thef  whuee  tkif  ehall  be  thea  fouad  un  la  wed.  aha  II  nwn 
thtKtf  KhillinsB  fur  iiinrv,  and  fitr  th«  futnre  no  nrau'a  ox  vlwli  be  takeu  for  lawiai-  Such  lawiupalan  Hiall 
De  flfHie  bjr  lli«  nraiisi-  ctnunif  iiil:i  iftr«l.  and  which  b,  that  three  claw*  shall  be  eiift  eff  wHboat  the  baU  uf  ihi 
nshi  fiyA  .SfTu  nil  thiM  mihjcct  Uie  llialuncaf  Iteay  ta  Um  Blagpa  ChaiU  of  Kim  JuIukU  ^^mlL  baiiiKil 
*dtuwc,j  bf  kteiiutti  Tlioinwai 
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of  ft  mftn  in  standing  in  the  gap ;  but  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf  ia  coming 
down  to  this  country  in  person,  and  we  shall  soon  see  how  little  Cedric's 
trouble  will  avail  him.  Here,  here,"  he  exclaimed  again,  raising  his  voice, 
'*So  hoi  so  hoi  well  done,  Fangs  I  thou  hast  them  all  before  thee  now,  and 
bring'st  them  pn  bravely,  lad." 

"  Uurth,"  said  the  jester,  **  I  know  thou  thinkcst  me  a  fool,  or  thou 
wouldst  not  be  so  rash  in  putting  thy  head  into  my  mouth.  One  wonl  to 
Reginald  Front^e-Bocuf,  or  Philip  de  Malvoisin,  that  thou  hast  spoken 
treason  against  the  Norman, — and  thou  art  but  a  castaway  swine-herd,— > 
thou  wouTdst  waver  on  one  of  these  trees  as  a  terror  to  all  evil-speakers 
against  dignities." 

'*  Dog,  thou  wouidst  not  betray  me,"  said  Gurth,  **  afler  having  led  me 
on  to  speak  so  much  at  disadvantage  ?" 

**  Betray  theel"  answered  the  iester ;  **  no,  that  were  the  trick  of  a  wise 
man ;  a  fool  cannot  half  so  well  help  himself —  but  soft,  whom  have  we 
here  ?"  he  said,  listening  to  the  trampling  of  several  horses  which  became 
then  audible. 

"  Never  mind  whom,"  answered  Gurth,  who  had  now  got  his  herd  before 
him,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Fangs,  was  driving  them  down  one  of  the  long 
dim  vistas  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe. 

''  Nay,  but  I  must  see  the  riders,"  answered  Wamba ;  "  perhaps  they  are 
come  from  Fairy-land  with  a  message  from  King  Oberon." 

*'  A  murrain  take  thee,"  rejoined  the  swine-herd ;  "  wilt  thou  talk  of  saeh 
things,  while  a  terrible  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  is  raging  within  a 
few  miles  of  us?  Hark,  how  the  thunder  rumbles  I  and  for  summer  rain, 
I  never  saw  such  broad  downright  flat  drops  fall  out  of  the  clouds ;  the 
oaks,  too^  notwithstanding  the  calm  weather,  sob  and  creak  with  their  great 
boughs,  as  if  announcing  a  tempest  Thou  canst  play  the  rational  if  thou 
wilt ;  credit  me  for  once,  and  let  us  home  ere  the  storm  begins  to  rage,  for 
the  night  will  be  fearfuL" 

Wamba  seemed  to  feel  the  force  of  this  appeal,  and  accompanied  his  com- 

f»anion,  who  began  his  journey  afler  catching  up  a  long  quarter-staff  which 
ay  upon  the  grass  beside  him.  This  second  £uma»is  strode  hastily  down 
the  forest  ^lade,  driving  before  him,  with  the  assistance  of  Fangs,  the  whole 
herd  of  this  inharoionious  charge. 


tn^M«V\M/^kM>AA^MM^^^^^^A/^A/WW/VW\/VAAAA^ 


A  Monk  tbera  was,  ■  fay  re  for  the  maiitii«, 

Ab  mitilder  that  lored  Teneria ; 

A  manly  nan,  to  be  in  Abbot  able. 

Full  maBjr  a  daiotie  hitna  haA  be  in  ataUe : 

And  when  he  rode,  men  nuf  ht  hia  bndle  hear 

Gingelinf  in  a  whistling  wind  m  clear. 

And  eke  aa  load,  as  doth  the  chapell  bell. 

lliera  aa  thia  Lord  was  keeper  of  the  cell. 

CaACCKR. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNO  the  occasional  exhortation  and  chiding  of  his  com- 
panion, the  noise  of  the  horseman's  feet  continuing  to  approach,  Wamba 
oould  not  be  prevented  from  lingering  occasionally  on  the  road,  upon  everj 
pretence  which  occurred ;  now  catching  from  the  hazel  a  cluster  ot  half-ripe 
nuts,  and  now  turning  his  head  to  leer  afler  a  cottage  maiden  who  crossed 
their  path.    The  horsemen,  therefore,  soon  overtook  them  on  the  roedL. 

2r2L 
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Their  numbors  amoantod  to  ton  men,  of  whom  tbo  two  who  rodo  fbremoffl 
ionincd  to  bo  persons  of  fonsidcmblo  importance,  and  tbo  others  their 
attcndniits.  It  was  not  difficult  lo  aetcertain  the  condition  and  character  of 
one  of  thcBo  pcrsHmnGicsi^  lie  was  olmouslj  an  ceclcsiastie  of  hi^h  rank  ; 
liis  dross  w.ih  tliat  of  a  Cistercian  Monk,  but  eomposed  of  nioterialg  much 
liiior  than  t)ros^'>  winch  the  rale  of  that  order  admitted.  His  mantle  and 
hood  were  of  the  best  Flnndors  cloth,  and  fell  in  ample,  and  not  nngmceful 
folds,  .ironn*!  n  htindsome,  though  somewhat  corpulent  person.  His  counte- 
nanoe  bore  ns  little  the  marks  of  self-denial,  as  his  nabit  indicated  contempt  of 
worldly  splendour,  Uis  features  might  bare  been  cabled  good,  bad  there  not 
lurked  under  the  pent-house  of  his  eye,  that  sly  epicurean  twinkle  which  indi- 
cates the  cnutions  Toluptnary.  In  other  respects,  his  profbasion  and  situation 
had  tau<2;lit  him  a  ready  command  over  his  countenance,  which  he  could  (*oip> 
tract  at  pleasure  hito  solemnity,  although  its  natural  fX{>rc8Hton  was  that 
of  good-numoured  Focial  indulgence.  In  defiance  of  conventual  rules,  and 
the  edicts  of  poi»oH  and  councils,  the  skeres  of  this  dignitary  were  lined  and 
turned  up  with  rich  furs,  his  mantle  secured  at  the  throat  with  a  golden 
clasp,  and  the  whole  dress  proper  to  his  order  as  much  refined  upon  and 
oruttinentcdr  oh  that  of  a  quaker  beauty  of  the  present  day,  who,  wnilo  sho 
retains  the  gtirb  and  costnme  of  her  sect,  continues  to  giro  to  its  simplicity, 
by  the  clioice  of  materials  and  the  uKxle  of  disposing  them,  a  certain  air  of 
coquettish  attraction,  savoaring  bnt  too  maeh  of  the  rnnitics  of  the  world. 

This  wortfaj  churchman  rode  upon  a  well-fed  ambling  male,  whose  fur- 
niture was  highly  decorated,  and  whose  bridle,  aceordinr  to  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  was  ornamented  with  siItct  bells.  In  his  seat  bo  had  nothing  of 
the  awkwardness  of  the  convent,  but  displayed  the  easy  and  habitual  grace 
of  a  well-trained  horseman.  Indeed,  it  seemed  that  so  bnmble  a  Qonvcy- 
ance  as  a  mule,  in  however  good  case,  and  however  well  broken  to  a  pleasant 
and  accomnwdating  amble,  was  only  vsed  by  the  gallant  monk  for  travel- 
ling on  the  road.  A  lay  brother,  one  of  those  who  followed  in  the  train, 
had,  for  his  use  on  other  occasions,  one  of  the  most  handsome  Spanisb  jen- 
nets ever  bred  in  Andalusia,  which  merchants  used  at  that  time  to  import, 
with  great  trouble  and  risk,  for  the  use  of  persons  of  wealth  and  distinction. 
The  iMuldle  and  housings  of  this  superb  palfrey  were  covered  by  a  long^foot- 
cloth  which  reached  nearly  to  tno  ground,  and  on  whieb  were  richly 
ombroidertMl,  mitres,  crosses,  and  other  ecclesiastical  emblems.  Another  lay 
brother  le<l  u  snmpter  mule,  loaded  probably  with  bis  superior's  baggage ; 
and  two  mcmksof  his  own  order,  of  inferior  station,  rode  together  in  the  rear, 
laughing  and  conversing  with  each  other,  without  taking  much  notice  of  the 
other  members  of  the  cavalcade. 

The  companion  of  the  church  dignitary  was  a  man  past  forty,  tbin,  strong, 
tall,  and  muscular;  an  athletic  figure,  wbieb  long  fatigue  and  constant 
exercise  seemed  U)  have  loft  none  of  the  softer  part  of  the  bnman  form, 
having  reduce<l  the  whole  to  brawn,  bones,  and  sinews,  which  had  sustained 
a  th(/us:ind  toils,  and  were  ready  to  dare  a  thousand  more.  His  bead  waa 
covered  with  a  scarlet  cap,  faced  with  fur — of  that  kind  which  the  French 
call  mortu*r,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  an  inverted  mortar.  His 
countenance  was  therefore  fully  displayed,  and  its  expression  was  calculated 
to  imprcBs  a  degree  of  awe,  if  not  of  fear,  upon  strangers.  High  features, 
naturally  stn)ng  and  powerfully  expressive,  had  been  burnt  almost  into 
Nen;ro  blackness  by  constant  exposure  to  the  tropical  sun,  and  might,  in 
their  ordinary  state,  be  said  to  slumber  after  the  storm  of  passion  had 
passed  away ;  but  the  projection  of  the  veins  of  the  forehead,  tne  readiness 
with  which  the  upper  up  and  its  thick  black  moustaebes  anivOTod  upon  the 
slightest  emotion,  plainly  intimated  that  the  tempest  mifpA  be  again  and 
easily  awakened.  Uis  Keen,  piercing,  dark  eyes,  told  in  every  fl^anoe  ■ 
history  of  difficulties  subdued,  and  dangers  dared,  and  teemed  to  onallenga 
opposition  to  his  wishes,  for  the  pleasure  of  sweejnng  it  finm  hii  nwd  bj  ■ 
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determined  exertion  of  courage  and  of  will ;  a  deep  scar  on  his  brow  gave 
additional  stcmnera  to  his  countenance,  and  a  sinister  expression  to  one  of 
his  eyes,  which  had  been  slightly  injured  on  the  same  occasion,  and  of 
which  the  Tision,  though  perfect,  was  in  a  slight  and  partial  degree  dis- 
torted. 

The  upper  dress  of  this  personage  resembled  that  of  his  companion  in 
fiha]>e,  being  a  long  monastic  mantle ;  but  the  colour,  being  scarlet,  showed 
that  he  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  four  regular  orders  of  monks.  On  the 
ri^ht  shoulder  of  the  mantle  there  was  cut,  in  white  cloth,  a  cross  of  a 
peculiar  form.  This  upper  rol>e  concealed  what  at  first  view  seemed  rather 
inconsiHtent  with  its  form,  a  shirt,  namely,  of  linked  mail,  with  sleeves  and 
gloves  of  the  sninc,  curiously  plaited  and  interwoven,  as  fleittble  to  the  body 
as  those  which  arc  now  wrought  in  the  stocking  loom,  out  of  less  o))d urate 
niatorials.  The  fore-part  of  his  thighs,  whore  the  folds  of  his  mantle  por- 
niltteil  them  to  l>e  seen,  were  also  covered  with  linked  mail ;  the  knees  and 
feet  were  defended  by  splints,  or  thin  plates  of  steel,  ingeniously  jointed 
upon  each  other;  and  mail  hose,  reaching  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee, 
effectually  protected  the  legs,  and  completed  the  rider's  defensive  armour. 
In  his  girdle  he  wore  a  long  and  double-edged  dagger,  which  was  the  only 
offensive  weapon  about  his  person. 

lie  rode,  not  a  mule,  like  his  companion,  but  a  strong  hackney  for  the 
road,  to  save  his  gallant  war-horse,  wnich  a  squire  led  behind,  fully  accou- 
tred for  battle,  with  a  chamfron  or  plaited  head-piece  upon  his  head,  having 
a  short  spike  projecting  from  the  front.  On  one  side  of  the  saddle  hung  a 
short  battle-axe,  richly  inlaid  with  Damascene  cnrying :  on  the  other  the 
rider's  plumed  head-piece  and  hood  of  mail,  with  a  long  two-handed  sword, 
used  by  the  chivalry  of  the  period.  A  second  squire  held  alofl  his  master's 
lance,  from  the  extremity  oi  which  fluttered  a  small  banderole,  or  streamer, 
bearing  a  cross  of  the  same  form  with  that  embroidered  upon  his  cloak.  lie 
also  carried  his  small  triangular  shield,  broad  enough  at  the  top  to  protect 
the  breast,  and  from  thence  diminishing  to  a  point.  It  was  covered  with  a 
scarlet  cloth,  which  prevented  the  device  from  being  seen. 

These  two  squires  wore  followed  by  two  attendants,  wha<ie  dark  visages, 
white  turbans,  and  the  Oriental  form  of  their  garments,  showed  them  to  lie 
natives  of  some  distant  Kastern  country.*  The  whole  appearance  of  this 
warrior  and  his  retinue  was  wild  and  outlandish ;  the  dress  of  his  squires 
was  gorgeous,  and  his  Eastern  attendants  wore  silver  collars  round  their 
throats,  and  bracelets  of  the  same  metal  upon  their  swarthy  legs  and  arms, 
of  which  the  former  were  naked  from  the  elbow,  and  the  latter  from  mid- 
leg  to  ankle.  Silk  and  embroidery  distinguished  their  dresses,  and  marked 
the  wealth  and  importance  of  their  master ;  forming,  at  the  same  time,  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  martial  simplicity  of  his  own  attire.    They  were 

*  The  aerere  anctmcy  of  Mime  rritici  hn  objeeCed  tn  the  cnmplexioa  of  the  ulurm  nf  Bnan  de  Hois-Gail- 
bert.  US  heinic  totally  out  at  coftaiue  ami  proprietjr.  I  reniRintier  the  same  <>(ijrctioa  beiiiv  made  tu  a  ficl  uf 
aablr  fuuci inaanea.  wham  my  fnend,  Mat  Lewis,  intrndimed  as  the  Ruards  aatl  wiichier-ihNM  satellites  •! 
ihM  wirkrd  Baron,  in  his  Caatle  Speetra.  Mat  treated  tiM  irfqertMia  with  irrcat  nuotcmpC  anl  BVerrrd.  m 
n-ply,  that  he  made  the  ulaves  blark  in  order  to  obtain  a  atnkinir  eflert  of  ouatrasi.  mhI  that,  cugU  he  bnv« 
derived  a  kiniilar  advantase  from  niakin*  his  henaoe  blue,  blneslie  shmild  have  been. 

1  du  iKii  iiretend  to  plead  llie  iniiiiniutics  of  n»y  order  ao  liinblj  aa  this :  but  neither  will  I  allow  tJwt  lb« 
Bii'hnr  of  H  miNlrm  aniiqiM  nmiance  m  otdifml  to  rtnifine  hmipeli  iothe  introduction  of  thooa  maMMrs  only 
which  ran  be  pnnred  to  have  abaolateljr  existed  in  the  times  lie  is  drpietinff,  ao  that  ho  rastrain  himsolf  to 
su'ii  as  an-  plnnsible  and  natural,  and  oiiaiaw  no  olirioaa  anachnmisiB.  In  ihia  pomt  of  view,  whnt  m  b* 
niiire  natuml.  than  that  the  Templars,  who.  vre  know,  nmiod  ninaelj  the  Inxancs  of  the  Asmlie  wnrrinn 
with  whom  ihoy  fooiht,  shoold  use  the  serrica  nf  the  enslsvod  AfricBM,  whom  the  Mo  oif  war  tnmthnwA 
^>  iirw  niastern  T  I  am  sure,  if  there  are  no  prsriw  puwh  of  their  havinf  diMW  ao,  thera  is  rr*h'ng.  «■ 
tlia  other  hand,  that  can  entitU  os  poeitiv^  to  crnrlado  that  tbej  norar  did.  Baridoa,  Oara  U  tm  (MUHW 
lu  Kuinance. 

Jftiin  lif  KampaTne.  an  exrrllrai  Junter  and  minstrel,  aiiderrnnk  to  efiaet  tho  tttmf  of  AadidT da  Bn 
by  prcsrntinir  himself  in  dwKUiso  at  the  court  of  the  kliijc,  whore  ho  wao  cotilnod.  For  thto  pMfttiu  * 
styined  his  hair  siid  his  whole  hoilr  ootirel/  as  blark  aa  |ei,80  that  MithiMIWM  wbSo  M  Mo  WhSSM 


surceoded  in  impneinit  himself  on  tho  hinf,  as  an  Ethioptan  miHtral.    Ha  aMcd.  bf  ill 
of  Uto  prianaar.    Negrues.  therefore,  must  havo  been  known  tn  ffinBil  m  tba  dak  i 

*  Pisaertntiua  m  Romance  and  NiBOlrals^  prefixed  lo  Sitaoali  Aarint  lUlital ! 
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armed  with  crooked  8a)>rc8,  having  tlio  hilt  and  baldric  inlaid  with  f^ld, 
and  matched  with  Turkish  daggers  of  yet  more  costly  workmanship.  JSach 
of  them  bore  at  his  saddle-bow  a  bundle  of  darts  or  javelins,  about  four  feet 
ill  length,  having  Rharp  steel  heads,  a  weapon  much  in  use  among  the 
Sjiraroiis,  and  of  which  tlic  memory  is  yet  pre8er\'cd  in  the  martial  exercise 
call«nl  Kl  Jerriff,  still  practised  in  the  Eastern  countries. 

The  h>tocds  of  these  attendants  were  in  appearance  as  foreign  as  their 
riders.  Thuy  were  of  Saracen  origin,  and  consequently  of  Arabian  descent ; 
und  their  line  slender  limbs,  small  fetlocks,  thin  manes,  and  easy  springy 
moiijii,  A»rnicd  a  marked  contrast  with  the  large-jointed  heavy  Iioraes,  of 
which  the  race  was  cultivated  in  Flanders  and  in  Normandy,  for  mounting 
the  men-at-anns  of  the  period  in  all  the  panoply  of  plate  and  mail ;  and 
which,  ])h\ocd  by  the  side  of  those  Eastern  coursers,  might  have  passed  for 
a  nnrsonification  of  substance  and  of  shadow.  , 

rho  singular  appearance  of  this  cavalcade  not  only  Attracted  the  curiosity 
of  AVumba,  Imt  excited  even  that  of  his  less  volatile  companion.  The  monk 
he  instantly  knew  to  be  the  Prior  of  Jorvaulx  Abbey,  well  known  for  many 
miles  around  as  a  lover  of  the  chase,  of  the  banquet,  and,  if  fame  did  him 
nut  wrong,  of  other  worldly  pleasures  still  more  inconsistent  with  his  mon- 
astic vows. 

Yet  go  luo^e  were  the  ideas  of  the  times  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy,  whether  scciilar  or  regular,  that  the  Prior  Aymcr  maintained  a  fair 
character  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  abbey.  His  free  and  jovial  temper, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  he  granted  absolution  from  all  ordinary  delin- 
«iucnci<\*'.  rendered  him  a  favourite  among  the  nobility  and  principal  gentry, 
to  several  of  whom  ho  was  allied  by  birth,  being  of  a  distinguished  Norman 
family.  Tlie  ladies,  in  particular,  were  not  disposed  to  scan  too  nicely  the 
morals  of  a  man  who  was  a  professed  admirer  of  their  sex,  and  who  pos- 
sessed mnuy  means  of  dispelling  the  ennui  which  was  too  apt  to  intrude 
upon  tho  halls  and  bowers  of  an  ancient  feudal  castle.  The  Prior  mingled 
in  the  spurts  of  the  field  with  more  than  duo  eagerness,  and  was  allowed  to 
possess  the  best  trained  hawks,  and  the  fleetest  greyhounds  in  the  North 
Uiding;  circumstances  which  strongly  recommended  him  to  the  youthful 
gentry.  With  the  old,  ho  had  another  part  to  play,  which,  when  needful, 
no  could  sustain  with  great  decorum.  His  knowledge  of  books,  however 
fiuporlicial,  was  sufficient  to  impress  upon  their  ignorance  respect  for  his 
suppoHod  learning;  and  the  g^vity  of  nis  deportment  and  language,  with 
the  high  tone  which  he  exerted  in  setting  forth  the  authority  of  the  church 
and  of  the  priesthood,  impressed  them  no  less  with  an  opinion  of  his  sanctity. 
Even  tlic  common  people,  the  scvorost  critics  of  the  conduct  of  their  bettors, 
had  commiseration  with  the  follies  of  Prior  Aj^mer.  He  was  generous ;  and 
charity,  as  it  is  well  known,  covercth  a  multitude  of  sins,  in  another  sense 
than  that  in  which  it  is  said  to  do  so  in  iScripture.  The  revenues  of  the 
monastery,  of  which  a  largo  part  was  at  his  disposal,  while  they  gave  him 
the  means  of  supplying  his  own  very  considerable  expenses,  afforded  also 
tlioi^e  largesses  which  he  bestowed  among  the  peasantry,  and  with  which  he 
frrq iicnl  1 V  relieved  the  distresses  of  the  oppressed.  If  frior  Aymer  rode  hard 
at  the  chase,  or  remained  long  at  the  banquet, — ^if  Prior  Aymcr  was  seen,  at 
the  early  peep  of  dawn,  to  enter  the  postern  of  the  abbey,  as  he  glided  home 
from  some  rendezvous  which  had  occupied  the  hours  of  darkness,  men  only 
Bhru;:g(.'d  up  their  shoulders,  and  reconciled  themselves  to  his  irregularities, 
rectal  lee  ting  that  the  same  were  practised  by  many  of  his  brethren  who  bad 
no  redeeming  qualities  whatsoever  to  atone  for  them.  Prior  Aymer,  there- 
fore, and  his  character,  were  well  known  to  our  Saxon  serfs,  who  made 
their  rude  obeisance,  and  received  his  "  betifdicite,  met  fiW*  in  return. 

But  the  singular  appearance  of  his  companion  and  his  attendants,  arrested 
their  attention  and  excited  their  wonder,  and  they  could  scarcely  attend  to 
iho  Prior  of  Jorvaulx'  question,  when  he  demanded  if  they  knew  of  any 
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place  of  harboarage  in  the  Tioinity ;  so  mncli  were  they  anrpmod  at  the 
naif  monastic,  half  military  appearance  of  the  swarthy  stranger,  and  at  the 
uncouth  dross  and  arms  of  his  Eastern  attendants.  It  b  probable,  too,  that 
tho  language  in  which  the  benediction  was  conferred,  and  the  information 
asked,  sounded  ungracious,  though  not  probably  unintelligible,  in  tho  ears 
of  tho  Saxon  peasants. 

*'  I  asked  you,  my  children,"  said  the  Prior,  raising  his  yoice,  and  using 
the  lingua  Franca,  or  mixed  language,  in  which  the  Norman  and  Saxon 
races  conyersed  with  each  other,  "  if  there  be  in  this  neighbourhood  any 
good  man,  who  for  the  loye  of  Ood,  and  deyotion  to  Mother  Church,  wiu 
giye  two  of  her  humblest  senrants,  with  their  train,  a  night's  hospitality 
and  refreshment?" 

This  he  spoke  with  a  tone  of  conscious  importance,  which  formed  a  strong 
contrast  to  we  modest  terms  which  he  thought  it  proper  to  employ. 

"Two  of  the  humblest  seryants  of  Mother  Church  I"  repeated  Wamba 
to  himself, — but,  fool  as  he  was,  taking  care  not  to  make  his  obseryation 
audible ;  **  I  should  like  to  see  her  senechals,  her  chief  butlers,  and  her 
other  principal  domestics  V 

After  this  internal  commentary  on  the  Prior's  speech,  he  raised  his  eyes^ 
and  replied  to  the  question  which  had  been  put. 

"  If  the  reyerend  fathers,"  he  said,  "  loved  good  cheer  and  soft  lodging, 
few  miles  of  riding  would  carry  them  to  the  Priory  of  Brinxworth,  where 
their  quality  could  not  but  secure  them  the  most  honourable  reception ;  or, 
if  they  preferred  spending  a  penitential  eyenins,  they  might  turn  down 
yonder  wild  glade,  which  would  bring  them  to  Uie  hermit^e  of  Copman- 
nurst,  where  a  pious  anchoret  would  make  them  sharers  for  the  night  of  the 
shelter  of  his  roof  and  the  benefit  of  his  prayers." 

The  Prior  shook  his  head  at  both  proposals. 

*'  Mine  honest  friend,"  said  ho,  '*  if  the  jangling  of  thy  bells  had  no4 
dizzied  thine  understanding,  thou  mightest  haye  luiown  Ulerictu  dericum 
non  decimal ;  that  is  to  say,  we  churchmen  do  not  exhaust  each  other's  hos- 
pitality, but  rather  require  that  of  the  laity,  giving  them  thus  an  opportunity 
to  serye  God  in  honouring  and  relieyine  his  appointed  seryants"" 

"It  is  true,"  replied  Wamba,  "that  I,  being  but  an  ass,  am,  neyertheless, 
honoured  to  bear  the  bells  as  well  as  your  royerence's  mule ;  notwithstand- 
ing, I  did  conceiye  that  the  charity  of  Mother  Church  and  her  serranta 
might  be  said,  with  other  charity,  to  begin  at  home." 

"A  truce  to  thine  insolence,  fellow,"  said  the  armed  rider, breaking  in  on 
his  prattle  with  a  high  and  stem  yoioe,  "  and  tell  us,  if  thou  canst,  the  road 
to        How  <»dled  you  your  Franklin,  Prior  Aymer  ?" 

"  Cedric,"  answered  the  Prior;  "Cedric  the  Saxon. — Tell  me,  good  feUow, 
are  we  near  his  dwelling,  and  can  you  show  us  the  road  7" 

"  The  road  will  be  uneasy  to  find,"  answered  Gurth,  who  broke  silence 
for  the  first  time,  "  and  the  family  of  Cedric  retire  early  to  rest." 

"  Tush,  tell  not  me,  fellow,"  said  the  military  rider ;  "  'tis  easy  for  them 
to  arise  and  supply  the  wants  of  trayellers  such  as  we  are,  who  will  nol 
stoop  to  beg  the  hospitality  which  we  haye  a  right  to  command."- 

"I  know  not,"  said  Gurth,  sullenly,  "if  I  should  show  the  way  to  my 
master's  house,  to  those  who  demand  as  a  right,  the  shelter  which  most  are 
fain  to  ask  as  a  favour."    ' 

"  Do  you  dispute  with  me,  slave  I"  said  tho  soldier ;  and,  setting  spurs  to 
his  horse,  he  caused  him  make  a  demivolte  across  the  path,  raising  at  the 
same  time  the  riding  rod  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  witn  a  purpose  of  cho^* 
tising  what  he  considered  as  the  insolence  of  the  peasant. 

Gurth  darted  at  him  a  savage  and  revengeful  soowl,  and  with  a  fierce,  jel 
hesitating  motion,  laid  his  hand  on  the  haft  of  hie  kiiifi»;  bnt  the  iateffc 
renoe  of  Prior  Aymer,  who  pushed  his  mule  betwixt  hift  iwwipMiiim  tad 
•wine-herd,  prevented  the  medittted  Yioleiioe. 

Vol.  IV.-^24 
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"  NaVf  by  St  Mary,  brother  Brian,  you  must  not  think  you  are  now  in 
Palcsiino,  predominating  over  heathen  Turlfa  and  infidel  Saracens;  wo 
ishmd'^rs  love  not  blows,  save  those  of  holy  Church,  who  chasteneth  whom 
shf^  lovoth. — Toll  mo,  good  fellow,"  said  no  to  Wamba,  and  seconded  his 
Bj)eerh  by  a  Kniall  piece  of  silver  coin,  "  the  way  to  Cedric  the  Saxon's ; 
you  cannot  be  ignorant  of  it,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  direct  tho  wanderer 
even  when  his  character  is  less  sanctified  than  ours." 

**  In  truth,  venerable  father,"  answered  the  Jester,  *'  the  Saracen  head  of 
our  right  reverend  companion  has  frightened  out  of  mine  the  way  home-^ 
am  not  sure  I  shall  get  there  to-night  myself." 

"  Tush,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  tliou  can'st  tell  us  if  thou  wilt.  This  reverend 
brothor  lias  been  all  his  life  engaged  in  fighting  among  the  Saracens  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  ho  is  of  tho  order  of  Knights  Templars, 
whom  you  may  have  heard  of;  he  is  half  a  monk,  half  a  soldier." 

**  If  he  ia  but  half  a  monk,"  said  the  Jester,  "  ho  should  not  be  wholly 
unreasonable  with  those  whom  he  meets  upon  the  road,  even  if  they  should 
be  in  no  hurry  to  answer  questions  that  no  way  concern  them." 

**  I  forgive  tliy  wit,''  replied  the  Abbot,  "  on  condition  thou  wilt  show  me 
the  ivay  to  Cedric's  mansion." 

**  AVcll,  then,"  answered  Wamba,  "  your  reverences  must  hold  on  this  path 
till  you  come  to  a  sunken  cross,  of  which  scarce  a  cubit's  length  remains 
above  ground  ;  then  take  the  path  to  the  left,  for  there  are  four  which  meet 
at  Sunken  Cross,  and  1  trust  your  reverences  will  obtain  shelter  before  the 
storm  comes  on." 

The  Abbot  thanked  his  sage  adviser;  and  tho  cavalcade,  setting  spurs  to 
their  horses,  rode  on  as  men  do  who  wish  to  reach  their  inn  before  the 
bursting  of  a  night-storm.  As  their  horse's  hoofs  died  away,  Gurth  said  to 
his  companion,  **  If  they  follow  thy  wise  direction,  the  reverend  fathers  will 
hanllv  reach  Kotherwood  this  night." 

"  >fo,"  said  the  Jester,  grinning,  "  but  they  may  reach  Sheffield,  if  they 
have  good  luck,  and  that  is  as  fit  a  place  fgr  tliem.  I  am  not  so  bad  a 
woodsman  as  to  show  tho  dog  where  tne  deer  lies,  if  I  have  no  mind  he 
should  chase  him." 

"  Thou  art  right,"  said  Gurth ;  "  it  wero  ill  that  Aymcr  saw  the  Lady 
Rowcna ;  and  it  were  worse,  it  may  be,  for  Cedrio  to  quarrel,  as  is  most 
likely  he  would,  with  this  military  monk.  But,  like  good  servants,  let  us 
h?ar  and  see,  and  say  nothing." 

AVc  return  to  tho  riders,  who  had  soon  left  tho  bondsmen  far  behind  them, 
and  who  maintained  the  following  conversation  in  the  Norman-French  lan- 
guage, usually  employed  by  the  superior  classes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  who  were  still  inclined  to  boast  their  Saxon  descent. 

*'What  mean  these  fellows  by  their  capricious  insolence?"  said  the  Tem- 
plar to  the  Benedictine,  "  and  why  did  you  prevent  me  from  chnstising  it?" 

"  Marry,  brother  Brian,"  replied  the  Prior,  **  touching  the  one  of  them, 
it  were  hard  for  me  to  render  a  reason  for  a  fool  speaking  according  to  his 
folly ;  and  the  other  churl  is  of  that  savage,  fierce,  intractable  race,  some 
uf  whom,  as  I  havo  often  told  you,  aro  still  to  be  found  among  the  descend- 
ants of  the  conquered  Saxons,  and  whose  supreme  pleasure  it  is  to  testify,  by 
all  means  in  their  power,  their  aversion  to  their  conquerors." 

**  I  would  soon  have  beat  him  into  courtesy,"  observed  Brian ;  ''  I  am 
accustomed  to  deal  with  such  spirits.  Our  Turkish  captives  are  as  fierce 
and  intractable  as  Odin  himsclt  could  have  been ;  vet  two  months  in  my 
household,  under  the  management  of  my  master  of  the  slaves,  has  made 
th*>m  humble,  submissive,  serviceable,  and  observant  of  my  will.  Marry, 
sir,  you  must  beware  of  the  poison  and  the  dagger ;  for  they  use  cither  with 
free  will  when  you  givo  them  the  slightest  opportunity." 

**  Ay,  but,"  answered  Prior  Aymor,  ''every  land  has  its  own mannen and 
fasliions ;  and,  besides  that  beating  thia  fellow  could  proonn  na  no  infiinn»- 
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tion  respectiDg  the  road  to  Cedric's  honse,  it  would  have  been  sure  to  have 
established  a  quarrel  betwixt  you  and  him  had  we  found  our  way  thither. 
Kemember  what  I  told  you  ;  this  wealthy  Franklin  is  proud,  fierce,  jealous, 
and  irritable ;  a  withstander  of  the  nobility,  and  oven  of  his  neighbours, 
Keginald  Front-de-Bocuf,  and  Philip  Malvoisin,  who  are  no  babes  to  striye 
with.  He  stands  up  so  sternly  for  tne  privileges  of  his  race,  and  is  so  proud 
of  his  uninterrupted  descent  from  Uereward,  a  renowned  champion  of  the 
Heptarchy,  that  he  is  universallY  called  Cedric  the  Saxon ;  and  makes  a 
boast  of  his  belonging  to  a  people  from  whom  many  others  endeaTour  to 
hide  their  descent,  lest  they  should  encounter  a  share  of  the  vae  viciist  or 
severities  imposed  upon  the  vanquished/' 

"  Prior  Aymer,''  said  the  Templar,  *'  you  are  a  man  of  gallantry,  learned 
in  the  study  of  beauty,  and  as  expert  as  a  troubadour  in  all  matters  concern- 
ing the  arrets  of  love ;  but  I  shall  expect  much  beauty  in  this  celebrated 
Kowena,  to  counterbalance  the  self-denial  and  forbearance  which  I  must 
exert,  if  I  am  to  court  the  favour  of  such  a  seditious  churl  as  you  have 
described  her  father  Cedric." 

**  Cedric  is  not  her  father,"  replied  the  Prior,  "  and  is  but  of  remote  relar 
tion  ;  she  is  descended  from  higher  blood  than  even  he  pretends  to,  and  is 
but  distantly  connected  with  him  by  birth.  Her  guardian,  however,  he  is, 
self-constituted  as  I  believe ;  but  his  ward  is  as  dear  to  him  as  if  she  were 
his  own  child.  Of  her  beauty  you  shall  soon  be  judge  ;  and  if  the  purity 
of  her  complexion,  and  the  majestic,  yet  soft  expression  of  a  mild  blue  eye, 
do  not  chase  from  your  memory  the  black-dressed  girls  of  Palestine,  ay,  or 
the  houris  of  old  Mahound's  paradise,  I  am  an  infidel,  and  no  true  son  of 
the  church." 

**  Should  your  boasted  beauty,"  said  the  Templar,  '*  be  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting,  you  know  our  wager  f" 

**  My  good  collar,"  answered  the  Prior,  **  against  ten  buts  of  Chian  wine ; 
they  are  mine  as  securely  as  if  they  were  sdready  in  the  convent  vaults, 
under  the  key  of  old  Dennis  the  cellarer." 

**  And  I  am  myself  to  be  the  judge,"  said  the  Templar,  "  and  am  only  to 
be  convicted  on  my  own  admission,  that  I  have  seen  no  maiden  so  beautiful 
since  Pentecost  was  a  twelvemonth.  Ran  it  not  so  ?  —  Prior,  your  collar 
is  in  danger ;  I  will  wear  it  over  my  gorget  in  the  lists  of  Ashby-de-lar 
Zouche." 

"  Win  it  fairly,"  said  the  Prior,  "  and  wear  it  as  ye  will ;  I  will  trust 
your  giving  true  response,  on  your  word  as  a  knight  and  as  a  churchman. 
Yet,  brother,  take  my  advice,  and  file  your  tongue  to  a  little  more  courtesy 
than  your  habits  of  predominating  over  infidel  captives  and  Eastern  bonds- 
men have  accustomed  you.  Cedric  the  Saxon,  if  offended,  —  and  he  is  no 
way  slack  in  taking  offence, — is  a  man  who,  without  respect  to  your  knight- 
hood, my  high  office,  or  the  sanctity  of  either,  would  clear  his  house  of  us, 
and  send  us  to  lodge  with  the  larks,  though  the  hour  were  midnight.  And 
be  careful  how  you  look  on  Rowena,  whom  he  cherishes  with  the  most 
jealous  care ;  an  he  take  the  least  alarm  in  that  quarter,  wo  are  but  lost 
men.  It  is  said  he  banished  his  onl^  son  from  his  family  for  lifting  his  eyes 
in  the  way  of  affection  towards  this  beauty,  who  may  be  worshipped,  it 
seems,  at  a  distance,  but  is  not  to  be  approached  with  other  thoughts  than 
such  as  wo  bring  to  the  shrine  of  the  Blessed  Virgin." 

"Well,  you  have  said  enough,"  answered  the  Templar;  "I  will  for  a 
night  put  on  the  needful  restraint,  and  deport  mo  as  meekly  as  a  maiden ; 
but  as  for  the  fear  of  his  expelling  us  by  violence,  myself  and  squires,  with 
Hamet  and  Abdalla,  will  warrant  you  against  Uiat  disgrace.  Doubt  not 
that  we  shall  be  strong  enough  to  make  good  our  quarters." 

**  We  must  not  lot  it  come  so  far,"  answered  the  Prior  ;  **  but  here  is  the 
clown's  sunken  cross,  and  the  night  is  so  dark  that  we  can  hardly  see  which 
of  the  roads  we  are  to  follow.    He  bid  us  turn,  I  think,  to  the  UttJ' 
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"  To  tho  right,"  said  Brian,  "  to  the  best  of  mjr  remembrance." 

"  To  the  left,  certainly,  the  lell ;  I  remember  his  pointing  with  his  wooden 
Bword." 

"  Ay,  but  he  held  his  sword  in  his  left  hand,  and  so  pointed  across  his 
body  with  it,"  said  the  Templar. 

Each  maintained  his  opinion  with  sufficient  obstinacy,  as  is  usual  in  all 
such  cases ;  the  attendants  were  appealed  to,  but  they  had  not  been  near 
enough  to  hear  Wamba's  directions.  At  length  Brian  remarked,  what  had 
at  first  escaped  him  in  the  twilight ;  **  Here  is  some  one  either  asleep,  or 
lyinc  dead  at  the  foot  of  this  cross — Hugo,  stir  him  with  the  butrcnd  of 
thvlance." 

This  was  no  sooner  done  than  the  figure  arose,  exclaiming  in  good  French, 
**  Whosoever  thou  art,  it  is  discourteous  in  you  to  disturb  my  thoughts." 

"  We  did  but  wish  to  ask  you,"  said  the  Prior,  "  the  road  to  Rotherwood, 
the  abode  of  Cedric  the  Saxon." 

'*  I  myself  am  bobnd  thither,"  replied  the  stranger ;  "  and  if  I  had  a 
horse,  I  would  be  your  guide,  for  the  way  is  somewhat  intricate,  though 
perfoctly  well  known  to  me." 

'*  Thou  shalt  have  both  thanks  and  reward,  my  friend,"  said  the  Prior, 
"  if  thou  wilt  bring  us  to  Codric's  in  safety." 

And  he  caused  one  of  his  attendants  to  mount  his  own  led  horse,  and 
give  that  upon  which  he  had  hitherto  ridden  to  tlie  stranger,  who  was  to 
Ber\'c  for  a  guide. 

Their  conductor  pursued  an  opposite  road  from  that  which  Wamba  had 
recommended,  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  them.  The  path  soon  led 
deeper  into  the  woodland,  and  crossed  more  than  one  brook,  the  approach 
to  which  was  rendered  perilous  by  the  marshes  through  which  it  m>wed ; 
but  tho  stranger  seemed  to  know,  as  if  by  instinct,  the  soundest  ground 
and  the  safest  points  of  passage ;  and  by  dint  of  caution  and  attention, 
brought  the  party  safely  into  a  wider  avenue  than  any  they  had  yet  seen ; 
and,  pointing  to  a  largo  low  irregular  building  at  the  upper  extremity,  he 
said  to  the  Prior,  "Yonder  is  Botherwood,  Uie  dweUing  of  Cedric  the 
Saxon." 

This  was  a  joyful  intimation  to  Aymer,  whoso  nerves  were  none  of  tho 
strongest,  and  who  had  suffered  such  agitation  and  alarm  in  the  course  of 
passing  through  the  dangerous  bogs,  that  he  had  not  yet  had  the  curiosity 
to  ask  his  guide  a  single  question.  Finding  himself  now  at  his  ease  and 
near  shelter,  his  curiosity  began  to  awake,  and  he  demanded  of  the  guide 
who  and  what  he  was. 

**  A  Palmer,  just  returned  from  the  HoIy  Land,"  was  the  answer. 

*'  You  had  better  have  tarried  there  to  fight  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,"  said  the  Templar. 

*'  True,  Reverend  Sir  Knight,"  answered  the  Palmer,  to  whom  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Templar  seemed  perfectly  familiar,  "  but  when  those  who 
are  under  oath  to  recover  the  holy  city,  are  found  travelling  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  scene  of  their  duties,  can  you  wonder  that  a  peaceful  peasant 
like  me  should  decline  the  task  which  they  have  abandonee  ?" 

The  Templar  would  have  made  an  angry  reply,  but  was  interrupted  by 
the  Prior,  who  again  expressed  his  astonishment,  that  their  guide,  after 
such  long  absence,  should  be  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  passes  of  the 
forest. 

**  I  was  bom  a  native  of  these  parts,"  answered  theur  guide,  and  as  he 
made  the  reply  they  stood  before  tne  mansion  of  Cedrio,  —  a  low  irregular 
building,  containing  several  courtyards  or  enclosures,  extending  over  ft 
considerable  space  of  ground,  and  which,  though  its  sise  argued  the  in- 
habitant to  be  a  person  of  wealth,  differed  entirely  from  the  tell,  tarteted, 
and  castellated  buildings  in  which  the  Norman  nobility  reaided,  and  whioh 
had  become  the  unirerMl  style  of  arohiteofenie  throogboat  Knglend. 
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BoUierwood  was  not,  however,  withoat  defences ;  no  habitation,  in  that 
disturbed  period,  coald  have  been  so,  withoat  the  risk  of  being  plundered 
and  burnt  before  the  next  morning.  A  deep  fosse,  or  ditch,  was  drawn 
round  the  whole  building  and  filled  with  water  from  a  neigbbourine  stream. 
A  double  stockade,  or  palisade,  composed  of  pointed  beams,  iniich  Uie 
adjacent  forest  supplied^  defended  the  outer  ana  ini^er  bank  of  the  trench. 
There  was  an  entrance  from  the  west  through  the  outer  stockade,  which 
communicated  by  a  drawbridge,  with  a  similar  opening  in  the  interior  de- 
fences. Some  precautions  had  been  taken  to  place  those  entrances  under 
the  protection  of  projecting  angles,  by  which  thoy  might  be  flanked  in  case 
of  need  by  archers  or  slingers. 

Before  this  entrance  the  Templar  wound  his  horn  loudly ;  for  the  rain, 
which  had  long  threatened,  began  now  to  descend  with  great  violence. 


^>^M^WV^^^^^^^AA^A^A^»^V^^^/^^^V»^^^A^^AA^^^A^^AA^ 


Thm  (mU  relief!)  ftom  the  bleak  onaet  Uiat  hmn 
The  German  Oeeao  roar,  deep-blooming,  etronc, 
AadjeUow  hair^  Um  blue-eyed  Sazon  came. 

THomoH'fl  XAer^. 

In  a  hall,  the  height  of  which  was  greatly  disproportioned  to  its  extreme 
length  and  width,  a  long  oaken  table,  formed  or  planks  rough-hewn  frt)m 
the  forest,  and  which  had  scarcely  received  any  ponsh,  stood  readv  prepared 
for  the  eveninff  meal  of  Cedric  the  Saxon.  Ttie  roof,  composed  of  beams 
and  rafters,  haa  nothing  to  divide  the  apartment  from  the  sky  excepting 
the  planking  and  thatch ;  there  was  a  huge  fireplace  at  either  end  of  the 
hall,  but  as  the  chimneys  were  constructed  in  a  very  clumsy  manner,  at 
least  as  much  of  the  smoke  found  its  way  into  the  apartment  as  escaped  by 
the  proper  vent  The  constant  vapour  which  this  occasioned,  had  polished 
the  rafters  and  beams  of  the  low-browed  haU,  by  encrusting  them  with  a 
black  varnish  of  soot.  On  the  sides  of  the  apartment  hung  implements  of 
war  and  of  the  chase,  and  there  were  at  each  comer  folding  doors,  which 
gave  access  to  other  parts  of  the  extensive  building. 

The  other  appointments  of  the  mansion  partook  of  the  rude  simplicity  of 
the  Saxon  period,  which  Cedric  piqued  himself  upon  maintainms.  The 
floor  was  composed  of  earth  mixed  with  lime,  trodden  into  a  hard  substance, 
such  as  is  often  emploved  in  flooring  our  modem  bams.    For  about  one 

aaarter  of  the  length  of  the  apartment,  the  floor  was  raised  by  a  step,  and 
lis  space,  which  was  called  tne  dais,  was  occupied  only  bv  the  principal 
members  of  the  family,  and  visiters  of  distinction.  For  this  purpose,  a 
table  richlv  covered  with  sAurlet  cloth  was  placed  transversely  across  the 
platform,  from  the  middle  of  which  ran  the  longer  and  lower  board,  at 
which  the  domestics  and  inferior  persons  fed,  down  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  hall.  The  whole  resembled  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  or  some  of  those 
ancient  dinner-tables,  which,  arranged  on  the  same  principles,  may  be  still 
Been  in  the  antique  Colleges  of  Oxiord  or  Cambridge.  Massive  chairs  and 
settles  of  carved  oak  were  placed  upon  the  dais,  and  over  these  seats  and 
the  more  elevated  table  was  fastened  a  canopy  of  cloth,  which  served  in 
some  degree  to  protect  the  dignitaries  who  occupied  Uiat  disUnguished  star 
tion  from  the  weather,  and  especially  from  the  rain,  which  in  some  placei 
Iband  its  way  thiongh  the  ill-constmcted  roof. 
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The  walls  of  this  upper  end  of  the  liall,  as  far  as  the  dais  oxtcndcd,  were 
covered  with  Iiaugings  or  curtains,  and  upon  the  floor  tlicre  was  a  carpet, 
buth  of  which  were  adorned  with  some  attempts  at  tapestry,  or  embroidery, 
cxtM'uted  with  brilliant  or  rather  paudy  colouring.  Over  the  lower  range 
of  table,  the  roi»f,  as  we  have  noticed,  had  no  covering; ;  the  rou^h  plastered 
walls  were  loft  bare,  and  the  rude  earthen  floor  was  uncarpetetf;  tlie  board 
was  uncovered  by  a  cloth,  and  rude  massive  benches  supplied  tho  place  of 
chairs. 

In  the  centre  of  the  upper  table,  were  placed  two  chairs  more  elevated 
tlian  tlio  rest,  for  tho  master  and  mistress  of  the  family,  who  presided  over 
the  si;one  of  hospitalitv,  and  from  doinj;  so  derived  their  Saxon  title  of  honour, 
which  si^nifi«;s  •*  the  bividers  of  IJread." 

To  each  of  these  chairs  was  added  a  footstool,  curiously  carved  and  inUiid 
witli  ivory,  which  mark  of  distinction  was  peculiar  to  them.  One  of  these 
seats  was  at  pn-sent  o<:cupied  by  Cedric  tho  Saxon,  who,  thou;^!!  but  in  rank 
a  thane,  or,  as  the  Normans  called  him,  a  franklin,  felt,  at  tlie  delay  of  his 
evening;  meal,  an  irritable  impatience,  which  might  have  become  an  alder- 
man, whotiipr  of  ancient  or  of  modern  times. 

It  appeared,  indeed,  from  the  countenance  of  this  proprietor,  that  he  was 
of  a  frank,  but  hasty  and  choleric  temper.  lie  was  not  above  tho  middle 
stature,  but  broad-shouldered,  long-arjned,  and  powerfull}'  made,  like  one 
accustomed  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  war  or  of  tho  chase  ;  his  face  was  broad, 
with  large  blue  e^-^cs,  open  and  frank  features,  fine  teeth,  and  a  well-formed 
head,  altogether  expressive  of  that  sort  of  good  humour  which  often  lodges 
with  a  su<l<len  and  hasty  temper.  Pride  and  jealousy  there  wjis  in  his  eve, 
for  his  life  had  been  spent  in  asserting  rights  which  were  constantly  liable 
to  invasion ;  and  the  prompt,  flery  and  resolute  disposition  of  the  man,  had 
been  kept  constantly  upon  the  alert  by  the  circumstances  of  his  situation. 
His  long  yellow  hair  was  equally  divided  on  the  top  of  his  head  and  upon 
his  brow,  and  combed  down  on  each  side  to  the  length  of  his  shoulders :  it 
had  but  little  tendency  to  grey,  although  Cedric  was  approaching  to  bis 
sixtieth  year. 

His  dress  was  a  tunic  of  forest  green,  furred  at  the  throat  and  cufis  with 
what  was  called  minever ;  a  kind  of  fur  inferior  in  quality  to  ermine,  and 
formed,  it  is  believed,  of  the  skin  of  the  grey  squirrel.  This  doublet  hung 
unbuttoned  over  a  close  dress  of  scarlet  which  sate  tight  to  his  body ;  he 
had  breeches  of  the  same,  but  they  did  not  reach  beluw  the  lower  part  of 
the  thigh,  leaving  the  knee  exposed.  His  feet  had  sandals  of  the  same 
fashion  with  tho  peasants,  but  of  fmer  materials,  and  secured  in  the  front 
with  golden  clasps.  He  had  bracelets  of  gold  upon  his  arms,  and  a  broad 
collar  of  the  same  precious  metal  around  his  neck.  About  his  waist  he  wore 
a  richly-studded  belt,  in  >vhich  was  stuck  a  short  straight  two-eilged  sword, 
with  a  sharp  ]H)int,  so  disposed  as  to  hang  almost  perpendicularly  by  his 
side.  Behind  his  scat  was  hung  a  scarlet  cloth  cloak  lined  with  fur,  and  a 
cap  of  the  same  materials  richly  embroidered,  which  completed  the  dross  of 
the  opulent  landholder  when  lie  chose  to  go  forth.  A  short  boar-spear,  with 
a  broad  and  bright  steel  bead,  also  reclined  against  the  back  of  his  chair, 
which  served  him,  when  he  walked  abroad,  foxbthe  purposes  of  a  staff  or  of 
a  weapon,  as  chance  might  require. 

Several  domestics,  whose  dress  held  various  proportions  betwixt  the  riob- 
ness  of  their  master's,  and  tho  coarse  and  simple  attire  of  Gurth  the  swine- 
herd, watched  the  looks  and  waited  the  commands  of  the  Saxon  dignitary. 
Two  or  three  servants  of  a  superior  order  stood  behind  their  master  upon 
the  dais ;  the  rest  occupied  the  lower  part  of  tho  hall.  Other  attendants 
there  were  of  a  different  description ;  two  or  three  large  and  shaggy  grej* 
hounds,  such  as  were  then  employed  in  hunting  the  stag  and  wolf;  as  many 
slow-hounds  of  a  largo  bony  breed,  with  thick  necks,  large  heads,  and  Ions 
•ars ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  dogs,  now  called  tecnezs,  whioh  waite3 
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Sfvlih  impatience  the  arrival  of  the  supper;  but  with  the  Hngacious  knowledge 
of  physiognomy  peculiar  to  their  race,  forbore  to  intrude  upon  the  moody 
silence  of  thoir  mivster,  apprehensive  probably  of  a  small  white  truncheon 
which  lav  by  Ccdric's  trencher,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  advances  of 
his  four-Ieggcd  dependants.  One  grisly  olu  wolf-dog  alone,  with  the  liberty 
of  an  indulged  favourite,  had  planted  himself  close  by  the  chair  of  state,  and 
occasionally  ventured  to  solicit  notice  by  putting  his  largo  hairy  head  upon 
his  master's  knee,  or  pushing  his  nose  into  his  hand.  Even  he  was  repelled 
by  the  stem  command,  *'  Down,  Balder,  down !  I  am  not  in  the  humour  for 
foolery." 

In  fact,  Cedric,  as  we  have  observed,  was  in  no  very  placid  state  of  mind. 
The  Ladv  Kowena,  who  had  been  abi«cnt  to  attend  an  evening  mass  at  a 
distant  church,  had  but  just  returned,  and  was  changing  her  garments, 
which  had  been  wetted  by  the  storm.  There  were  as  yet  no  tidings  of  Ourth 
and  his  charge,  which  should  long  since  have  been  driven  home  from  the 
forest ;  and  such  was  the  insecurity  of  the  period,  as  to  render  it  pro)>;ible 
that  the  delay  might  be  explained  by  some  depredation  of  the  outlaws,  with 
whom  the  adjacent  forest  abounded,  or  by  the  violence  of  some  neighbour- 
ing baron,  whose  consciousness  of  strength  made  him  equally  negligent 
of  the  laws  of  property.  The  matter  was  of  consequence,  for  great  part 
of  the.  domestic  wealth  of  the  Saxon  proprietors  consisted  in  numerous 
herds  of  swine,  especially  in  forest-land,  where  those  animals  easily  found 
their  food. 

Besides  these  subjects  of  anxiety,  the  Saxon  thane  was  impatient  for  the 
presence  of  his  favourite  clownWamba,  whoso  jests,  such  as  they  were,  served 
for  a  sort  of  seasoning  to  his  evening  meal,  and  to  the  deep  draughts  of  ale 
and  wine  with  which  ne  was  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  it.  Add  to  all 
this,  Cedric  had  fasted  since  noon,  and  his  usual  supper  hour  was  long 
past,  a  cause  of  irritation  common  to  country  squires,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times.  Ilis  displeasure  was  expressed  in  broken  sentences, 
partly  muttered  to  himself,  partly  addressed  to  the  domestics  who  stood 
around ;  and  particularlv  to  his  cupbearer,  who  offered  him  from  time  to 
time,  as  a  seaative,  a  silver  goblet  filled  with  wine  —  *'Why  tarries  the 
Lady  llowena?" 

**  She  is  but  changing  her  head-gear,"  replied  a  female  attendant,  with  as 
much  confidence  as  the  favourite  ladv's-maid  usuallv  answers  the  master 
of  a  modem  family ;  "  you  would  not  wish  her  to  sit  down  to  the  banquet 
in  her  hood  and  kirtle?  and  no  lady  within  the  shire  can  bo  quicker  in 
arraying  herself  than  my  mistress." 

This  undeniable  argument  produced  a  sort  of  acquiescent  umph !  on  the 
part  of  the  Saxon,  with  the  aadition,  "  I  wish  her  devotion  may  choose  fair 
weather  for  the  next  visit  to  St.  John's  kirk : — but  what,  in  the  name  of  ten 
devils,"  continued  he,  turning  to  the  cupbearer,  and  raising  his  voice  as  if 
happy  to  have  found  a  channel  into  which  he  might  divert  his  indignation 
without  fear  or  control  —  "what,  in  the  name  of  ten  devils,  keeps  Gnrth  so 
long  a-field  ?  I  suppose  we  shall  have  an  evil  account  of  the  herd ;  be 
was  wont  to  be  a  faithful  and  cautious  drudge,  and  I  had  destined  him 
for  something  better ;  perchance  I  might  even  have  made  him  one  of  mj 
warders."  * 

Oswald  the  cupbearer  modestly  suggested,  "  that  it  was  source  an  hour 
since  the  tolling  of  the  curfew ;"  an  ill-chosen  apology,  sinoo  it  tamed  npoa 
a  topic  so  harsh  to  Saxon  ears. 

'*  The  foul  fiend,"  exclaimed  Cedric,  "  take  the  ourfew-bell  and  th* 


*  Tha  oricinftl  hn»  Cmeht$.  br  which  the  SuEimi  M^m  to  h«vn  dMlipafid  m 
•nniFtiin^  fn-«.  vrtiiPtinMW  liondsfiMa.  hut  alwifi  niakiof  abuv*  u  ordiauyilr 
hi»<i«fi|ir*lil  or  in  ihn««  of  tlie  Bklarmen  sml  thanes.    But  tha  lena  emkkttVtoim 
miTcd  into  tha  Knvlbli  iamraaira  aa  cqaimlent  to  tha  Narmaa  wmd 
n-jrc  aucicat  aciMe,  to  pravent  cua/oaiun. — L.  T. 
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nical  ba.stard  by  whom  it  was  doviscd,  and  the  heartless  slave  who  names  it 
with  a  Saxon  tonp^uc  to  a  Saxon  car  I  The  curfew !''  he  added,  pausing* 
"  ay«  the  curfow ;  which  compels  true  men  to  extinguish  their  lights,  thai 
tliifvus  and  robbers  may  work  their  deeds  in  darkness ! — Ay,  the  curfew;— 
Ko>rinulil  Front-dc-Bccuf  and  Philip  de  Malvoisin  know  the  use  of  the  curfew 
as  well  us  William  the  Bastard  himself,  or  e'er  a  Norman  adventurer  that 
fought  at  Hastings.  I  shall  hear,  I  guess,  that  my  property  has  been  swept 
off  to  save  from  starving  the  hungry  banditti,  whom  they  cannot  support 
but  bv  thefl  and  robbery.  My  faithful  slave  is  murdered,  and  my  goods 
arc  taken  for  a  prey — and  Wanibo — where  is  Wamba?  Said  not  some  one 
he  had  gone  forth  with  Gurth  V* 

Oswald  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"Ay!  why  this  is  l>ettcr  and  better  I  he  is  carried  off,  too,  the  Sozon 
fool,  to  serve  the  Norman  lord.  Fools  are  wo  all  indeed  that  serve  them, 
and  fitter  subjects  for  their  scorn  and  laughter,  than  if  we  were  bom  with 
but  half  our  wits.  But  I  will  be  avenged,"  he  added,  starting  from  his 
chair  in  impatience  at  the  supposed  injury,  and  catching  hold  of  his  boar- 
spear ;  '*  I  will  go  with  my  complaint  to  the  great  council ;  I  have  friends,  I 
have  followers — man  to  man  will  I  appeal  tlie  Norman  to  the  lists ;  let  him 
come  in  his  plate  and  his  mail,  and  all  tnat  can  render  cowardice  bold ;  I  have 
sent  such  a  javelin  as  this  through  a  stronger  fence  than  three  of  their  war 
shields ! — Ilaply  they  think  me  old ;  but  they  shall  find,  alone  and  childless 
ns  I  am,  the  blood  of  Hereward  is  in  the  veins  of  Ccdric. — Ah,  Wilfred,  Wil- 
fred !"  he  exclaimed  in  a  lower  tone,  "  could'st  thou  have  ruled  thine  unrea- 
sonable passion,  thy  father  hod  not  been  lefl  in  his  age  like  the  solitary  oak 
that  throws  out  its  shattered  and  unprotected  branches  against  the  full 
sweep  of  the  tempest  I"  The  reflection  seemed  to  conjure  into  sadness  his 
irritated  feelings.  Replacing  his  javelin,  he  resumed  his  seat>  bent  his 
looks  downward,  and  appear^  to  be  absorbed  in  melancholy  reflection. 

From  his  musing,  Gedric  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  blast  of  a  horn, 
which  was  replied  to  by  the  clamorous  yells  and  barking  of  all  the  dogs  in 
the  hall,  and  some  twenty  or  thirty  which  were  quarter^  iA  other  parts  of 
the  building.  It  cost  some  exercise  of  the  white  truncheon,  well  seconded 
by  the  exertions  of  the  domestics,  to  silence  this  canine  clamour. 

"  To  the  gate,  knaves  I"  said  the  Saxon,  hastily,  as  soon  as  the  tumult 
was  so  much  appeased  that  the  dependants  could  hear  his  voice.  "See 
what  tidings  that  horn  tells  us  of — to  announce,  I  ween,  some  hership* 
and  robbery  which  has  been  done  upon  my  lands." 

Returning  in  less  than  three  minutes,  a  warder  announced,  "  that  the 
Prior  Aymor  of  JorvauLc,  and  the  good  knight  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbort, 
commander  of  the  valiant  and  venerable  order  of  Knights  Templars,  with 
a  small  retinue,  requested  hospitality  and  lodging  for  the  night,  being  on 
their  way  to  a  tournament  which  was  to  be  held  not  far  from  Ashby-de-lsr 
Zoucho,  on  the  second  day  from  the  present." 

"  Aymcr,  the  Prior  Aymer  1  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  I" — ^muttered  Cedric; 
"  Normans  both ;  —  but  Norman  or  Saxon,  the  hospitality  of  Rotherwood 
must  not  be  impeached ;  they  are  welcome,  since  they  have  chosen  to  halt— 
more  welcome  would  they  have  been  to  have  ridden  farther  on  their  way^- 
But  it  were  unworthy  to  murmur  for  a  night's  lodgings  and  a  night's  food; 
in  the  quality  of  guests,  at  least  even  Normans  must  suppress  their  ins(^ 
lence. — Qo,  Ilundebert,"  he  added,  to  a  sort  of  majo]>domo  who  stood  be- 
hind him  with  a  white  wand ;  "  take  six  of  the  attendants,  and  introdnoe 
the  stnmgers  to  the  guests'  lodging.  Look  after  their  horses  and  mnles, 
and  see  their  train  lack  nothing.  Let  them  have  change  of  vestments  if 
they  retiuirc  it,  and  fire,  and  water  to  wash,  and  wine  and  ale ;  and  bid  the 
eooks  add  what  they  hastily  can  to  our  evening  meal ;  and  let  it  be  pat  oa 
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the  board  when  those  strangers  are  ready  to  share  it.  Say  to  them,  IIun« 
debert,  that  Cedric  would  himself  bid  them  welcome,  but  he  is  under  a  vott 
never  to  step  more  than  three  steps  from  the  dais  of  his  own  hall  to  meet 
any  who  shares  not  the  blood  of  Saxon  royalty.  Begone !  see  them  care- 
fully tended ;  let  them  not  say  in  their  pride,  the  Saxon  c)iurl  has  shown  at 
once  his  poverty  and  his  avarice." 

The  major-domo  departed  with  several  attendants,  to  execute  his  master's 
commands.  "The  Prior  Aymer!"  repeated  Cedric,  looking  to  Oswald, 
**  the  brother,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  Giles  de  Mauleverer,  now  lord  of  Mid- 
dleham  ?'' 

Oswald  made  a  respectful  sign  of  assent.  "  His  brother  sits  in  the  seat, 
and  usurps  the  patrimony,  of  a  better  race,  the  race  of  Ulfgar  of  Middle- 
ham  ;  but  what  Norman  lord  doth  not  the  same  ?  This  Prior  is,  they  say, 
a  free  and  jovial  priest^  who  loves  the  wine-cup  and  the  bugle-horn  better 
than  bell  and  book :  Good ;  let  him  come,  he  shall  bo  welcome.  How  named 
ye  the  Templar  ?" 

"  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert." 

"  Bois-Guilbert !"  said  Cedric,  still  in  the  musing,  half-arguing  tone, 
which  the  habit  of  living  among  dependents  had  accustomed  him  to  employ, 
and  which  resembled  a  man  who  talks  to  himself  rather  than  to  those 
around  him  — "  Bois-Guilbert !  that  name  has  been  spread  wide  }>oth  for 
good  and  evil.  They  say  ho  is  valiant  as  the  bravest  of  his  order ;  but 
Btaincd  with  their  usual  vices,  pride,  arrogance,  cruelty,  and  voluptuous- 
ness ;  a  hard-hearted  man,  who  knows  neither  fear  of  earth,  nor  awe  of 
heaven.  So  say  the  few  warriors  who  have  returned  from  Palestine. — Well; 
it  is  but  for  one  night ;  he  shall  be  welcome  too. — Oswald,  broach  the  oldest 
wine-cask ;  place  the  best  mead,  the  mightiest  ale,  the  richest  morat,  the 
most  sparkling  cider,  the  most  odoriferous  pigments,  upon  the  board ;  fill 
the  largest  homs.'*^ — Templars  and  Abbots  love  good  wines  and  good 
measure.  —  Klgitha,  let  thy  Ladv  Kowena  know  wo  shall  not  this  night 
expect  her  in  the  hall,  unless  such  be  her  especial  pleasure." 

"  But  it  will  be  her  especial  pleasure,"  anawered  Elgitha,  with  groat 
readiness,  **  for  she  is  ever  desirous  to  hear  the  latest  news  from  Palestme." 

Cedric  darted  at  the  forward  damsel  a  glance  of  hasty  resentment ;  but 
Rowena,  and  whatever  belonged  to  her,  were  privileged  and  secure  from  his 
anger,  lie  only  replied,  "  Silence,  maiden ;  thy  tongue  outruns  thy  discre- 
tion. Say  mv  message  to  thy  mistress,  and  lot  her  do  her  pleasure.  Here, 
at  least,  the  descendant  of  Alfred  still  reigns  a  princess."  Klgitha  left  the 
apartment. 

"  Palestine !"  repeated  the  Saxon ;  **  Palestine  I  how  many  cars  arc  turned 
to  the  talcs  which  dissolute  crusaders,  or  hypocritical  pilgrims,  bring  from 
that  fatal  land  I  I  too  might  ask — I  too  might  inquire — I  too  might  listen 
with  a  beating  heart  to  fables  which  the  wily  strollers  devise  to  cheat  us 
into  hospitality — but  no — Tho  son  who  has  disobcvcd  mo  is  no  longer  mine ; 
nor  will  I  concern  myself  more  for  his  fate  than  for  that  of  the  most  worth- 
less among  the  millions  that  ever  shaned  the  cross  on  thoir  shoulder,  rushed 
into  excess  and  blood-guiltincBs,  and  called  it  an  accomplishment  of  the 
will  of  God." 

Uc  knit  his  brows,  and  fixed  his  eyes  for  an  instant  on  the  ground ;  as  hfl 
raised  them,  the  folding  doors  at  tho  bottom  of  the  hall  irere  oast  wide,  and, 
preceded  by  the  major-domo  with  his  wand,  and  foor  domestics  beftring 
blazing  torches,  the  guests  of  the  evening  entered  the  apartment. 

•  Tli«M  were  dnaln  and  by  tb«  Saxow,  m  w«  an  ioibnmd  bf  Mr.  _ 
flafvured  with  the  Jiik>«  of  iiiull«rri«a;  PIfnMiil  wm  a  iWMl  wmI  tkk 
ipHMl,  ud  •WMUntd  also  with  hoDajr ',  tbm  oUiar  Ur/aan  naad  bo  cxpliMl 
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With  sheep  ond  •YuifKf  goaU  the  porkera  Med, 
Atwl  the  pmuil  steer  was  on  the  marble  spread ; 
Vr'itli  Hre  prr!pan>d,  thpy  dcHi  the  ninneb  rouud ; 
Wine  ruey  bright  the  briiiiniing  goblfis  cruwn'd. 

•  •  •  • 

|)u-p<»M!d  opart,  L'ljwes  sharns  the  treat; 
A  trivrt  taiile  and  i^iiobhT  M:at, 

'I'ho  rrincu  auigua 

«        Odyb»t,  Book  XXI. 

'Ike  Prior  Aymcr  had  taken  iho  opportunity  afforded  him,  of  changing 
his  riding  rol)c  for  one  of  yet  more  costly  matcrialn,  over  which  lie  \roro  a 
copo  curiously  embroidered.  Besides  the  massive  golden  signet  ring,  which 
marked  Ihh  coclctjia^ticiil  dignity,  his  fingers,  though  contrary  to  the  canon, 
wore  loaded  with  precious  gems ;  his  sandals  were  of  the  finest  leather 
wliich  was  imported  from  Spain  ;  his  beard  trimmed  to  as  small  dimensions 
as  I  lis  order  would  possibly  permit,  and  his  shaven  crown  concealed  by  a 
scarlet  cap  richly  embroidered. 

The  appearance  of  the  Knieht  Templar  was  also  changed ;  and,  though 
loss  studiously  bedecked  with  ornament,  his  dress  was  as  rich,  and  his 
a)>})eurance  far  more  commanding,  than  that  of  his  companion.  lie  had 
exchanged  his  shirt  of  mail  for  an  under  tunic  of  dark  purple  silk,  gar- 
nished with  furs,  over  which  flowed  his  long  robe  of  spotless  white,  in 
ample  folds.  The  eight^pointed  cross  of  his  order  was  cut  on  the  shoulder 
of  his  mantle  m  black  velvet.  The  hish  cap  no  loneer  invested  his  brows, 
which  were  only  shaded  by  short  and  t£ick  curled  hair  of  a  raven  blackness, 
corresponding  to  his  unusually  swart  complexion.  Nothing  could  bo  more 
grace! ully  majestic  than  his  step  and  manner,  had  thoy  not  been  marked  by 
a  predominant  air  of  haughtiness,  easily  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  unre- 
sisted authority. 

These  two  dignified  persons  were  followed  by  their  rcspoctivo  attendants, 
and  at  a  more  humble  distance  by  their  guide,  whoso  figure  had  nothing 
more  remarkable  than  it  derived  from  the  usual  weeds  of  a  pilgrim.  A 
cloak  or  mantle  of  coarse  black  serge,  enveloped  his  whole  body.  It  was 
in  shape  something  like  the  cloak  of  a  modem  hussar,  having  similar  flaps 
for  covering  the  arms,  and  was  called  a  Sdaveyn,  or  iklavonian.  Coarse 
sandals,  bound  with  thongs,  on  his  bare  feet ;  a  broad  and  shadowy  hat, 
with  cockle-shells  stitched  on  its  brim,  and  a  long  staff  shod  with  iron,  to 
the  upper  end  of  which  was  attached  a  branch  of  palm,  completed  the 
palmer  s  attire.  He  followed  modestly  the  last  of  the  train  which  entered 
the  hall,  and  obser\-ing  that  the  lower  table  scarce  afforded  room  sufficient 
fur  the  domestics  of  Cedric  and  the  retinue  of  his  guests,  he  withdrew  to  a 
settle  placed  beside  and  almost  under  one  of  the  large  chimneys,  and  seemed 
to  employ  himself  in  dryine  his  garments,  the  retreat  of  some  one  should 
make  room  at  the  board,  or  tne  hospitality  of  the  steward  should  supply  him 
with  refreshments  in  the  place  he  had  chosen  apart. 

Cedric  rose  to  receive  his  guests  with  an  air  of  dignified  hospitality,  and, 
descending  from  the  dais,  or  elevated  part  of  his  hall,  made  three  steps 
towards  them,  and  then  awaited  their  approach. 

'*  I  grieve,"  he  said,  *'  reverend  Prior,  that  my  tow  binds  me  to  advance 
no  farther  upon  this  floor  of  my  fathers,  even  to  receive  such  guests  as  joo, 
and  this  valiant  Knight  of  the  Holy  Temple.  But  my  stewud  has  ex- 
pounded to  you  the  cause  of  my  seeming  discourtesy.  Lei  me  also  pnjp 
that  you  vriU  excuse  my  speaking  to  you  in  my  native  language,  and  tmil 
you  will  reply  in  the  same  if  your  knowledge  of  it  permits ;  if  not»  I 
sufficiently  understand  Norman  to  follow  your  meaning.'' 
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**Yoyn,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  must  be  unloosed,  Trortby  Franklin,  or  permit 
me  rather  to  say,  worthy  Thane,  though  the  title  is  anti(|oated.  Vows  are 
the  kcots  which  tie  us  to  Heayen, — they  are  the  cords  which  bind  the  sacri- 
fice to  the  horns  of  the  altar, — and  are  therefore, — as  I  said  before, — to  be 
unloosened  and  discharged,  unless  our  holy  Mother  Church  shall  pronounce 
the  contrary.  And  respecting  language,  1  willingly  hold  communication  in 
that  spoken  by  my  respected  grandmother,  Hilda  of  Middleham,  who  died 
in  odour  of  sanctity,  little  short,  if  we  may  presume  to  say  so,  of  her  glorious 
namesake,  the  blessed  Saint  Hilda  of  Whituy,  God  be  gracious  to  her  soul  I" 

When  the  Prior  had  ceased  what  ho  meant  as  a  conciliatory  harangue, 
his  companion  said,  briefly  and  eqaphatically,  "  I  speak  ever  French,  the 
language  of  King  Richard  and  his  nobles ;  but  I  understand  English  suffi* 
ciently  to  communicate  with  the  natives  of  the  country." 

Cedrio  darted  at  the  speaker  one  of  those  hasty  and  impatient  elanoeSi 
which  comparisons  between  the  two  rival  nations  seldom  failed  to  call  forth ; 
but,  recollecting  the  duties  of  hospitality,  he  suppressed  farther  show  of 
resentment,  and,  motioning  wi^  hu  hand,  caused  nis  guests  to  assume  two 
seate  a  little  lower  than  his  own,  but  placed  close  beside  him,  and  gave  a 
aisnal  that  the  evening  meal  should  be  placed  upon  the  board. 

While  the  attendants  hastened  to  obey  Gedric's  commands,  his  eye  dis- 
tinguished Gurth  the  swine-herd,  who,  with  his  companion  Wamba,  had 
just  entered  the  hall.  "  Send  these  loitering  knaves  up  hither,"  said  the 
Sozon,  impatiently.  And  when  the  culprits « came  before  the  dais, — '*  How 
comes  it,  villains  I  that  ye  have  loitered  abroad  so  late  as  this  ?  Hast  thoa 
brought  home  thy  charge,  sirrah  Gurth,  or  hast  thou  left  them  to  robbers 
and  marauders  V 

**  The  herd  is  safe,  so  please  ye,''  said  Gurth. 

"  But  it  does  not  please  me,  thou  knave,"  said  Cedrio,  "  that  I  should  be 
made  to  suppose  otherwise  for  two  hours,  and  sit  here  devising  vengeance 
against  my  neighbours  for  vrrongs  the^  have  not  done  me.  1  tell  thee, 
shackles  and  the  prison-house  sbau  punish  the  next  offence  of  this  kind." 

Gurth,  knowing  his  master's  irritable  temper,  attempted  no  exculpation ; 
but  the  Jester,  who  could  presume  upon  Cedric's  tolerance,  bv  virtue  of  his 
privileges  as  a  fool,  repliea  for  them  Doth :  "  In  truth,  uncle  Cedrio,  you  are 
neither  wise  nor  reasonable  to-night." 

*'  How,  sir  ?"  said  his  master ;  "  yon  shall  to  the  porter's  lodge,  and  taste 
of  the  discipline  there,  if  you  give  your  foolery  such  licence." 

"First  let  your  wisdom  tell  me,"  said  Wamba,  ''is  it  just  and  reasonable 
to  punish  one  person  for  the  fault  of  another  ?" 

**  Certeinly  not,  fool,"  answered  Cedric. 

"  Then  why  should  you  shackle  poor  Gurth,  uncle,  for  the  fault  of  his  doe 
Fangs  ?  for  I  dare  be  sworn  we  lost  not  a  minute  by  the  way  when  we  had 
got  our  herd  together,  which  Fangs  did  not  manage  until  we  heard  the  ves- 
per-bell." 

"  Then  hane  up  Fanj^,"  sud  Cedrio,  turning  hastily  towards  the  swine- 
herd, '*  if  the  fault  is  his,  and  get  thee  another  dog." 

"  Under  favour,  uncle,"  said  the  Jester,  *'  that  were  still  somewhat  on  the 
bow-hand  of  fair  justice ;  for  it  was  no  fault  of  Fangs  that  he  was  lame  and 
could  not  gather  the  herd,  bnt  the  fault  of  those  iStA  struck  off  two  of  his 
fore-claws,  an  operation  for  which,  if  the  poor  fellow  bad  been  consulted,  he 
would  scarce  have  riven  his  voioe." 

"  And  who  dared  to  lame  an  animal  which  belonged  to  my  bondsman  f* 
said  the  Saxon,  kindling  in  wrath. 

*'  Marry,  that  did  old  Hubert,"  said  Wamba,  "  ffir  Philip  de  Malvoisin'e 
keeper  ot  the  chase.  He  cai^t  Fanes  strolling  in  the  fowet  Mid  said  lie 
ehased  the  deer  contrary  to  his  masters  right,  as  warde&4f  wP^tgikJ' 

"  The  foul  fiend  take  Malvoisin,"  answered  the  SazQi|j^gm|j|^ec||^ 
both !  I  will  teach  them  that  the  wood  was  disforested  T 
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Forest  Charter.  But  enoujrh  of  thii.  Go  to,  knave,  go  to  thy  plaeo  —  Rnd 
thou,  Gurth,  get  theo  auothcr  dogf  and  should  the  keeper  dare  to  touch  it, 
I  will  mar  his  archery ;  the  curse  of  a  coward  on  my  head,  if  I  strike  not 
off  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand! — he  shall  draw  bowstring  no  more. — I 
crave  your  pardon,  my  worthy  guests.  I  am  besot  hero  with  neighbours 
that  nuitoh  your  infidels,  Sir  ifnight,  in  Holy  Land.  But  your  homely  fare 
is  bei'ore  you ;  feed,  and  let  welcome  make  amends  for  hara  fare." 

The  feast,  however,  which  was  spread  upon  the  board,  needed  no  apolo- 
gies  from  the  lord  of  the  mansion.  Swine's  flesh,  dressed  in  several  modes, 
appeared  on  the  lower  part  of  the  1>oard,  as  also  that  of  fowls,  deer,  goats, 
and  hares,  and  various  kinds  of  fish,  together  with  huge  loaves,  and  cakes 
of  bread,  and  sundry  confections  made  of  fruits  and  honey.  The  smaller 
sorts  of  wilcl-fowl,  of  which  there  was  abundance,  were  not  served  up  in 
platters,  liut  brought  in  upon  small  wooden  spits  or  broaches,  and  oflcred 
by  the  pages  and  domestics  who  bore  them,  to  each  guest  in  succession, 
who  cut  from  them  such  a  portion  as  he  pleased.  Beside  each  person  of 
rank  was  placed  a  goblet  of  silver;  tho  lower  board  was  accommodated  with 
large  drinking  horns. 

When  the  repast  was  about  to  commence,  the  mtyor-domo,  or  steward, 
suddenly  raising  his  wand,  said  aloud,  —  "Forl>earI  —  Place  for  the  Lady 
Kowena."  A  side-door  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  now  opened  behind  the 
ban([uet-tablc,  and  Rowena,  followed  })y  four  female  attendants,  entered  the 
apartment.  Cedric,  though  surprisinl,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  agreeably 
80,  at  his  ward  appearing  in  public  on  this  occasion,  hastened  to  meet  her, 
and  to  conduct  her,  with  respectful  ceremony,  to  the  elevated  scat  at  his 
own  right  hand,  appropriated  to  the  lady  of  the  mansion.  All  stood  up  to 
receive  her ;  and,  replying  to  their  courtesy  by  a  mute  gesture  of  salutation, 
she  moved  gracefully  forward  to  assumo  her  place  at  tlio  board.  Ere  she 
had  time  to  do  so,  the  Templar  whispered  to  the  Prior,  "  I  shall  wear  no 
collar  of  gold  of  yours  at  tiie  tournament.     The  Chiau  wine  is  your  own." 

"  Said  I  not  so,"  answered  the  Prior ;  *'  but  check  your  raptures,  the 
Franklin  observes  you." 

Unheeding  this  remonstrance,  and  accustomed  only  to  act  upon  the  im- 
mediate impulse  of  his  own  wishes,  Brian  do  Bois-Guilbert  kept  his  e^-es 
riveted  on  the  Saxon  beauty,  more  striking  perhaps  to  his  imagination, 
because  differing  widely  from  those  of  the  Eastern  sultanas. 

Formed  in  the  best  proportions  of  her  sex,  Kowena  was  tail  in  stature, 
et  not  so  much  so  as  to  attract  observation  on  account  of  superior  height, 
ler  complexion  was  exquisitely  fair,  but  the  noble  cast  of  Iter  head  and 
features  prevented  the  insipidity  which  sometimes  attaches  to  fair  beauties. 
Her  clear  blue  eye,  which  sate  enshrined  beneath  a  graceful  eyebrow  of 
brown  sufficiently  marked  to  give  expression  to  tho  forehead,  seemed  capable 
to  kindle  as  well  as  melt,  to  command  as  well  os  to  beseech.  If  mildnesB 
were  the  more  natural  expression  of  such  a  combination  of  features,  it  was 
plain,  that,  in  the  present  instance,  tho  exercise  of  habitual  superiority,  a|ld 
the  reception  of  general  homage,  had  j^ven  to  tho  Saxon  lady  a  loftier  char- 
acter, which  mingled  with,  and  qualified  that  bestowed  by  nature.  Her 
profuse  hair,  of  a  colour  betwixt  brown  and  flaxen,  was  arranged  in  a  fan- 
ciful and  graceful  manner  in  numerous  ringlets,  to  form  which  art  hod 
probabl}'  aided  nature.  These  locks  were  braided  with  gems,  and  being 
worn  at  full  length,  intimated  the  noble  and  free-bom  condition  of  the 
maiden.  A  golden  chain,  to  which  was  attached  a  small  reliquary  of  the 
same  metal,  hung  round  her  neck.  She  wore  bracelets  on  her  arms,  which 
Were  bare.  Her  dress  waa  an  under-gown  and  kirtle  of  pale  seargreen  silk, 
over  which  hung  a  long  loose  robe,  which  reached  to  Uie  ground,  having 
very  wide  sleeves,  which  came  down,  however,  very  little  below  the  elbow. 
This  robe  waa  crimson,  and  manufactured  out  of  the  very  finest  wool.  A 
▼eil  of  silk,  interwoven  with  gold,  was  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  it| 
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which  ODuld  be,  at  the  wearer's  pleasnro,  either  drawn  OTer  the  face  and 
bosom  after  the  Spanish  fashion,  or  disposed  as  a  sort  of  drapery  round  the 
shoulders. 

When  Rowena  perceived  the  Knight  Templar's  eyes  bent  on  her  with  an 
ardour,  that,  compared  with  the  d^k  caverns  under  which  they  moved, 
gave  them  the  effect  of  lighted  charcoal,  she  drew  with  dignity  the  veil 
around  her  face,  as  an  intimation  that  the  determined  freedom  of  his  glance 
was  disagreeable.  Cedric  saw  the  motion  and  its  cause.  *'  Sir  Templar,'' 
said  he,  '*  the  cheeks  of  our  Saxon  maidens  have  seen  too  little  of  the  sun 
to  enable  them  to  bear  the  fixed  glance  of  a  crusader." 

*'  If  I  have  offended,"  replied  Sir  Brian,  **  I  crave  your  pardon, — that  iSy 
I  crave  the  Lady  Rowena  s  pardon, — for  my  humility  will  carry  me  no 
lower." 

*'  The  Lady  Rowena,"  said  the  Prior,  '*  has  punished  us  all,  in  chastising 
the  boldness  of  my  friend.  Lot  me  hope  she  will  be  less  cruel  to  the  splen- 
did train  which  are  to  meet  at  the  tournament" 

"Our  goins  thither,"  said  Cedric,  "is  uncertain.  I  love  not  these 
Tanities,  which  were  unknown  to  my  fathers  when  England  was  free." 

"Let  us  nope,  nevertheless,"  said  the  Prior,  "our  company  may  determine 
you  to  travel  thitherward ;  when  the  roads  are  so  unsafe,  the  escort  of  Sir 
brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  is  not  to  be  despised." 

"  Sir  Prior,"  answered  the  Saxon,  "  wheresoever  I  have  travelled  in  this 
land,  I  have  hitherto  found  myself,  with  the  assistance  of  my  gpod  sword 
and  faithful  followers,  in  no  respect  needful  of  other  aid.  At  present,  if 
we  need  journey  to  Ashby-de-la-iZouche,  we  do  so  with  my  noble  neighbour 
and  countryman  Athelstanc  of  Coningsburgh,  and  with  such  a  train  as 

would  set  outlaws  and  feudal  enemies  at  defiance. 1  drink  to  you,  Sir 

Prior,  in  this  cup  of  wine,  which  I  trust  your  taste  will  approve,  and  I 
thank  you  for  your  courtesy.  Should  you  be  so  rigid  in  adhering  to  mon- 
astic rule,"  he  added,  "  as  to  prefer  your  acid  preparation  of  milk,  I  hope 
you  will  not  strain  courtesy  to  do  me  reason." 

"Nay,"  said  the  Priest,  laughing,  "it  is  only  in  our  abbey  that  we  con 
fine  ourselves  to  the  lac  dulce  or  the  lac  acidum  either.    Conversing  with  the 
world,  we  use  the  world's  fashions,  and  therefore  I  answer  your  pledge  in 
this  honest  wine,  and  leave  the  weaker  liquor  to  my  lay-brother." 

"  And  I,"  said  the  Templar,  filling  his  goblet,  "  drink  wassail  to  the  fair 
Rowena;  for  since  her  namesake  introduced  the  word  into  England,  has 
never  been  one  more  worthy  of  such  a  tribute.  By  my  faith,  I  could  pajrdon 
the  unhappy  Yortigem,  had  he  half  the  cause  that  we  now  witness,  for 


yon  the  latest  news  from  Palestine,  a  theme  more  agreeable  to  our  English 
ears  than  the  compliments  which  your  French  breeding  teaches." 

"  I  have  little  or  importance  to  sa^,  lady,"  answercMl  Sir  Brian  de  Boit* 
Quilbert,  "  excepting  the  confirmed  tidines  of  a  truce  with  Saladin." 

He  was  interrupt^  by  Wamba,  who  ha3  taken  his  appropriated  seat  afxni 
a  chair,  the  back  of  which  was  decorated  with  two  ass's  ears,  and  whioh 
was  placed  about  two  steps  behind  that  of  his  master,  who,  from  time  to 
time,  supplied  him  with  victuals  from  his  own  trencher ;  a  favour,  howeyery 
which  the  Jester  shared  with  the  favourite  dogp,  of  whom,  as  we  hmta 
already  noticed,  there  were  several  in  attendance.  Here  sat  Wamba*  with 
a  small  table  before  him,  his  heels  tucked  up  agiunsl  the  bar  of  tho  ebaiiy 

his  cheeks  sucked  up  so  as  to  make  his  jaws  resemble  a  |Nur  off  m^ *  '"" 

and  his  eyes  half-shut,  yet  watching  with  alertMf 
exercise  his  licensed  foolery. 

"  These  truces  with  the  infidels,''  he  ezokimady  irlL  , 
donly  he  interrupted  the  stately  TempUr,  "makt  tti  0^ 
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"  Go  to,  knave,  how  ao  ?"  eaid  Cedric,  his  features  prepared  to  receivt 
favoiiral»ly  the  expected  Jost. 

*•  lio(^:uiso,"  answered  Wamba,  *'  I  romeinl»er  tlirre  of  them  iu  my  day, 
eacli  of  >Ylii<!h  was  to  endure  for  the  course  of  fifty  years ;  so  tliat,  by  com- 
putation, I  must  be  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old." 

'*  1  will  warrant  you  againpit  dying  of  old  af^^  however/'  said  the  Tem- 
plar, who  now  recognized  his  friend  of  the  forest ;  **  I  will  assure  vou  fn)m 
all  deaths  but  a  violent  one,  if  you  give  such  directions  to  wayfarers,  as 
you  did  this  night  to  the  Prior  and  me." 

••  How,  sirrali !''  said  Cedric,  **  misdirect  travellers?  "We  must  have  you 
whipt ;  3'ou  are  at  least  as  much  rogue  as  fool." 

'•  I  pray  thee,  uncle,"  answered  the  Jester,  *Mot  my  folly,  for  one,  protect 
my  rnguory.  1  did  but  make  a  mistake  between  my  right  hand  and  my 
lei't ;  and  hn  might  have  pardoned  a  greater,  who  took  a  fool  for  his  coun- 
sellor and  guide." 

Conv(?rsation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  porter's  page, 
who  announi'cd  that  there  was  a  stranger  at  the  gate,  imploring  admittance 
autl  hospitality. 

"  Admit  him,"  said  Cedric,  "be  he  who  or  what  he  may,  —  a  night  like 
that  whi»;h  roars  without,  compels  even  wild  animals  to  herd  with  tame, 
and  to  seek  the  protection  of  man,  their  mortal  foe,  rather  than  perish  by 
the  elements.  Let  his  wants  be  ministered  to  with  all  care  —  look  to  it, 
Oswald." 

And  the  steward  left  the  banqueting  hall  to  see  tho  commands  of  his 
patron  obeyed. 


(Clmiihr  tl;f  /iftlj. 


**  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyei  T  Hath  nctt  a  Jew  hnndi.  onnnii,  ilimenrion",  wiuet, 
•flTertiniM.  passionn  T  Fed  with  the  Mune  iuoJ,  hart  wiili  the  rame  wvaprma, 
subject  Iu  the  Mine  diKOMUt,  healcrd  by  ibo  Kame  roeaus,  warmeU  ami  oouled 
by  the  same  winter  and  nummer  a«  a  ChrMtian  isT 

Uexcbaut  op  TxiriCE. 

Oswald,  returning,  whispered  into  the  ear  of  his  mastor,  "  It  is  a  Jew, 
who  calls  himself  Isaac  of  York ;  is  it  fit  I  should  marshal  him  into  tho 
hall?" 

*•  Let  Gurth  do  thine  office,  Oswald,"  said  Wambji,  with  his  usual  efl'ront- 
ery :  "  the  swineherd  will  bo  a  fit  usher  to  tho  Jew." 

**  Saint  Marv !"  said  the  Abbot,  crossing  himself,  "  an  unbelieving  Jew, 
and  admitteil  fnto  this  presence !" 

'•  A  dog  Jew,"  echoed  the  Templar,  "  to  approach  a  defender  of  the  Uolj 
Sepulchre !" 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  Womba,  "  it  would  seem  tho  Templars  lore  the 
Jews'  inheritance  bettor  than  they  do  their  company." 

"  Pence,  my  worthy  guests,"  said  Cedric;  "my  hospitality  must  not  be 
bounded  by  your  dislikes.  If  Heaven  bore  with  the  whole  nation  of  stiff- 
necked  unbelievers  for  more  years  than  a  layman  can  nitmber,  we  may 
i^ndure  the  presence  of  one  Jew  for  a  few  hours.  But  I  constrain  no  man 
to  converse  or  to  feed  with  him.  Let  him  have  a  board  and  a  morsel  aparti 
^—  unless,"  ho  said  smiling,  "  these  turban'd  strangers  will  admit  hia 
Bocietv." 

"Sir  Franklin,"  answered  the  Templar,  "my  Saracen  slarefl  are  iroa 
moslems,  and  scorn  as  much  as  any  Christian  to  hold  interooone  with  a 
Jew." 
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"  Now,  in  faith,"  said  Wamba,  "  I  cannot  see  that  the  Trorshippers  of 
Mahound  and  Termagaunt  have  so  greatly  the  advantage^ over  the  people 
once  chosen  of  Heaven." 

*'  Ue  shall  sit  with  thee,  Wamba,"  said  Gedric ;  "  the  fool  and  the  knave 
will  be  well  met." 

**  The  fool,"  answered  Wamba,  raising  the  relics  of  a  gammon  of  bacon, 
"  will  take  care  to  erect  a  bulwark  against  the  knave." 

••  Hush,"  said  Cedric,  "  for  hero  he  comes." 

Introduced  with  little  ceremony,  and  advancing  with  fear  and  hesitation, 
and  many  a  bow  of  deep  humility,  a  tall  thin  old  man,  who,  however,  had 
lost  by  the  habit  of  stooping  much  of  his  actual  height,  approached  the 
lower  end  of  the  board,  ilis  features,  keen  and  regular,  witn  an  aquiline 
nose,  and  piercing  black  eves ;  his  high  and  wrinkled  forehead,  and  long 
grey  hair  and  beard,  would  have  been  considered  as  handsome,  had  they 
not  been  the  marks  of  a  physiognomy  peculiar  to  a  race,  which,  during 
those  dark  ages,  was  alike  detested  by  the  credulous  and  prdudiced  vulgar, 
and  persecuted  by  the  greedy  and  ra))acious  nobility,  and  who,  perhaps^ 
owing  to  that  very  hatred  and  persecution,  had  adopted  a  national  character, 
in  which  there  was  much,  to  say  the  least,  mean  and  unamiable. 

The  Jew's  dress,  which  appeared  to  have  suffered  considerably  from  the 
Btorm,  was  a  plain  russet  cloak  of  many  folds,  covering  a  dark  purple  tunic. 
He  had  large  boots  lined  with  fur,  and  a  belt  around  his  waist,  wnich  sus- 
tained a  small  knife,  together  with  a  case  for  writing  materials,  but  no 
weapon.  He  wore  a  hi^h  square  yellow  cap  of  a  peculiar  fashion,  assigned 
to  bis  nation  to  distinguish  tnem  from  Christians,  and  which  he  doffed  with 
great  humility  at  the  door  of  the  hall. 

The  reception  of  this  person  in  the  hall  of  Cedric  the  Saxon,  was  such  as 
might  have  satisfied  toe  most  prejudiced  enemy  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
Cedric  himself  coldly  nodded  in  answer  to  the  Jew's  repeated  salutations, 
and  signed  to  him  to  take  place  at  the  lower  end  of  tlie  table,  where,  how- 
ever, no  one  offered  to  make  room  for  him.  On  the  contrary,  as  he  passed 
along  the  file,  casting  a  timid  supplicating  glance,  and  turning  towards 
each  of  those  who  occupied  the  lower  end  of  the  board,  the  Saxon  domestics 
squared  their  shoulders,  and  continued  to  devour  their  supper  with  great 
perseverance,  paying  not  the  least  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  new  guest. 
The  attendants  of  the  Abbot  crossed  themselves,  with  looks  of  pious  horror^ 
and  the  very  heathen  Saracens,  as  Isaac  drew  near  them,  curled  up  thei. 
whiskers  with  indignation,  and  laid  their  hands  on  their  poniards,  as  if 
ready  to  rid  themselves  by  the  most  desperate  means  from  the  apprehended 
contamination  of  his  nearer  approach. 

Probably  the  same  motives  which  induced  Cedric  to  open  his  hall  to  this 
son  of  a  rejected  people,  would  have  made  him  insist  on  his  attendants 
receiring  Isaac  with  more  courtcs}'.  But  the  Abbot  had,  at  this  moment, 
engaged  him  in  a  most  interesting  discussion  on  the  breed  and  character 
of  nis  favourite  hounds,  which  he  would  not  have  interrupted  for  matters 
of  much  greater  importance  than  that  of  a  Jew  goin^  to  l)cd  supperlcss. 
While  Isaac  thus  stood  an  outcast  in  the  present  society,  liko  his  people 
among  the  nations,  looking  in  vain  for  welcome  or  resting  place,  tne  pil- 
grim who  sat  by  the  chimney,  took  compassion  upon  him,  and  resigned  his 
seat,  saying  briefly,  "Old  man,  my  garments  are  dried,  my  hunger  is 
appcaseti,  thou  art  both  wet  and  fasting."  So  saying,  he  gathered  together, 
and  brought  to  a  flame,  the  dying  brands  which  lay  scattered  on  the  ample 
hearth ;  took  from  the  larger  board  a  mess  of  pottage  and  seethed  kid, 
placed  it  upon  the  small  table  at  which  he  had  himself  supped,  and,  without 
waiting  the  Jew's  tliauks,  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  hall; — whether 
from  unwillingness  to  hold  more  close  communication  with  the  ol:()eoi  of  hia 
benevolence,  or  from  a  wish  to  draw  near  to  the  upper  end  of  the  iMf^ 
teemed  uncertain.  :■< 
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Had  thero  been  painters  in  those  dajs  capable  to  execute  racb  a  snbfect, 
the  Jew,  as  he  bont  his  withered  form^  and  expanded  his  chilled  and  trcni* 
bliii;;  hiiiuls  over  the  fire,  would  have  formed  no  bad  emblematical  person- 
ification of  the  Winter  fieason.  llavinj^  dispelled  the  cold,  he  turned  eagerly 
to  the  smoking  mess  which  was  placed  before  him,  and  ate  with  a  haste  and 
an  apparent  relish,  that  seemed  to  betoken  lone  abstinence  from  food. 

Meanwhile  the  Abbot  and  Ccdric  continued  tneir  discourse  upon  hunting ; 
the  Lady  Rowena  seemed  engaged  in  conversation  with  one  of  ner  attendant 
females  ;  and  the  haughty  Templar,  whose  eye  wandered  from  the  Jew  to 
tlio  iSaxon  boauty,  revolved  in  his  mind  thoughts  which  appeared  deeply  to 
interest  him. 

*'  I  marvel,  worthy  Ccdric,"  said  the  Abbot,  as  their  discourse  proceeded, 
"  that,  great  as  your  predilection  is  for  your  own  manly  language,  you  do 
not  receive  the  Norman-French  into  your  favour,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
mystery  of  woodcraft  and  hunting  is  concerned.  Surely  no  tongue  is  so  rich 
in  the  various  phrases  which  the  field-sports  demand,  or  fumisnes  means  to 
the  experienced  woodman  so  well  to  express  his  jovial  art" 

**Good  Father  Aymer,"  said  the  Saxon,  **  be  it  known  to  yon,  I  care  not 
for  those  over^sea  refinements,  without  which  I  can  well  enough  take  my 
pleasure  in  the  woods.  I  can  wind  my  horn,  though  I  call  not  the  blast 
cither  a  recheaU  or  a  morU  —  I  can  cheer  my  dogs  on  the  prey,  and  I  can 
flay  and  quarter  the  animal  when  it  is  brought  down,  without  using  the 
nQw-fangled  jargon  of  curee,  arbor,  nambJes,  and  nU  the  babble  of  the  fabu- 
lous Sir  fristrem."* 

*'  The  French,"  said  the  Templar,  raising  his  voice  with  the  presumptuouf 
and  authoritative  tone  which  he  used  upon  all  occasions,  **  is  not  only  the 
natural  language  of  the  chase,  but  that  of  love  and  war,  in  which  ladies 
should  bo  won  and  enemies  defied." 

'*  Pledge  me  in  a  cup  of  wine,  Sir  Templar,"  said  Ccdric,  "  and  fill  another 
to  the  Abbot,  while  I  look  back  some  thirty  years  to  tell  you  another  tale. 
As  Cedric  the  Saxon  then  was,  his  plain  English  tale  needed  no  garnish 
from  French  troubadours,  when  it  was  told  in  the  ear  of  beauty;  and  the 
field  of  Northallerton,  upon  the  day  of  the  Holy  Standard,  could  tell  whether 
the  Saxon  war-cry  was  not  heard  as  far  within  the  ranks  of  the  Scottish 
host  as  tlie  cri  de  giierre  of  the  boldest  Norman  baron.  To  the  memory  of 
the  ])rave  who  fought  there !  —  Pledge  me,  my  guests."  He  drank  deep, 
and  went  on  with  increasing  warmth.  "  Ay,  that  was  a  day  of  cleaving  of 
shields,  when  a  hundred  banners  were  bent  forwards  over  the  heads  or  the 
valiant,  and  blood  flowed  round  like  water,  and  death  was  hold  better  than 
flight.  A  Saxon  bard  had  called  it  a  feast  of  the  swords  —  a  gathering  of 
the  eagles  to  the  prey  —  the  clashing  of  bills  upon  shield  and  helmet^  the 
shouting  of  battle  more  joyful  than  the  clamour  of  a  bridal.  But  our  bards 
arc  no  more,"  he  said,  "our  deeds  are  lost  in  those  of  another  race  —  our 
language  —  our  very  name  —  is  hastening  to  decay,  and  none  mourns  for  it 
save  one  solitary  old  man  —  Cupbearer  I  knave,  fill  the  goblets  —  To  the 
strong  ill  arms.  Sir  Templar,  be  their  race  or  language  what  it  will,  who 
now  l)oar  them  best  in  Palestine  among  the  champions  of  the  Cross !" 

"  It  becomes  not  one  wearing  this  badge  to  answer,"  said  Sir  Brian  de 


Knights  lioepitallers, 
their  order." 

*'  I  impeach  not  their  fame,"  said  the  Templar ;  ''  nevertheli 


*  I'bera  was  no  Urauafie  which  tlw  Nonmm  mora  fomiallj  nepwrnlad  fhwi  thit  at  cowaw  Itfii  Uiaa  tte 
t«nni  of  the  chi».  The  oiqecit  of  their  pamit,  whether  liinl  or  Animal,  chuwtd  Ihtir  nnna  onrh  yenr,  mm 


Cliere  were  a  hunilred  conventioiinl  terms,  to  bo  Ifnwmat  of  whicdi  wm  to  be  vntbooi  oao  of  tte  dirtiBgiririH 
Mw  mnrki  of  a  (tcnileman.  The  reader  may  ennsiilt  Druna  Juliana  Beraan'  book  on  tho  aut^Joat.  Tka  vhtt^ 
«r  thia  aeienoe  wai  impoted  to  the  relebratad  Sir  Trletrem,  flimoai  far  Ua  tragie  intrina  with  Iha  hanililM 
Yaalto.    Aa  the  Normans  reaanred  Uie  amueemant  of  hoBtiiv  itriellj  to  tbawMlni^  IM  taOM  af  iMi  !■■■ 


Juion  waf«  all  l«kcn  flrom  the  French  laagoafe. 
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^T  think,  friend  Gedric,"  saidWamba,  interfering,  "that  had  Richard  of 
tLe  Lion's  Heart  been  wise  enough  to  have  take^  a  fool's  advice,  he  mighl 
havo  staid  at  home  with  his  merry  Englishmen,  and  left  the  recovery  of 
Jerusalem  to  those  same  Knights  who  had  most  to  do  with  the  loss  of  it." 

"  Were  there,  then,  none  in  the  English  army,"  said  tho  Lady  Rowena, 
**  whose  names  are  worthy  to  be  mentioned  with  th«  Knights  of  tho  Temple, 
and  of  St.  John  V 

"  Forgive  mo,  lady,"  replied  De  Bois-Guilbert ;  **  the  English  monarch 
did,  indeed,  bring  to  Palestine  a  host  of  gallant  warriors,  second  only 
to  those  whose  breasts  have  been  the  unceasing  bulwark  of  that  blessed 
land." 

"  Second  to  none,"  said  tho  Pilgrim,  who  had  stood  near  enough  to  hear, 
and  had  listened  to  this  conversation  with  marked  impatience.  All  turned 
toward  the  spot  from  whence  this  unexpected  asseveration  was  heard.  "  I 
say,"  repeated  the  Pilgrim,  in  a  firm  and  strong  voice,  **  that  tho  English 
chivalry  were  second  to  none  who  ever  drew  sword  in  defence  of  tho  Iloly 
Land.  I  say  besides,  for  I  saw  it,  that  Kin^  Richard  himself,  and  five  of 
his  knights,  held  a  tournament  after  the  taking  of  Sl  John-de-Acre,  as  chal- 
iongcrs  against  all  comers.  I  say,  that,  on  that  day,  each  knight  ran  three 
eourses,  and  east  to  the  ground  three  antagonists.  I  add,  that  seven  of  these 
assailants  were  Knights  of  the  Temple — and  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  well 
knows  the  truth  of  what  I  tell  you." 

It  is  impossible  for  language  to  describe  the  bitter  scowl  of  rage  which 
rendered  yet  darker  the  swarthy  countenance  of  the  Templar.  In  the 
extremity  of  his  resentment  and  confusion  his  quiverine  angers  griped 
towards  the  handle  of  his  sword,  and  perhaps  only  withdrew,  from  the 
consciousness  that  no  act  of  violence  could  be  safely  executed  in  that  place 
and  presence.  Cedric,  whose  feelings  were  all  of  a  right  onward  and  simple 
kind,  and  were  seldom  occupied  by  more  than  one  object  at  once,  omitted, 
in  the  joyous  glee  with  which  he  heard  of  the  glory  of  his  countrymen,  to 
remark  the  an^ry  confusion  of  his  guest;  ''I  would  give  thee  this  golden 
bracelet.  Pilgrim,"  he  said,  "  couldst  thou  tell  me'  the  names  of  tliose  kuighta 
who  upheld  so  gallantly  the  renown  of  merry  England." 

"  That  will  I  do  blithely,"  replied  the  Pilgrim,  "  and  without  guerdon ; 
my  oath,  for  a  time,  prohibits  me  from  touching  gold." 

"1  will  woar  the  bracelet  for  you,  if  you  will,  friend  Palmer,"  said 
Wamba. 

'*  The  first  in  honour  as  in  arms,  in  renown  as  in  place,"  said  the  Pilgrim, 
*'  was  the  brave  Richard,  Kin^  of  England." 

"  I  forgive  him,"  said  Ccdric ;  "  I  forgive  him  his  descent  from  the  tyrant 
Duke  William." 

"  The  Earl  of  Leicester  was  the  second,"  continued  the  Pilgrim ;  "  Sir 
Thomas  Multon  of  Gilsland  was  the  third." 

"  Of  Saxon  descent,  he  at  least,"  said  Cedric,  with  exultation. 

"  Sir  Foulk  Doilly  the  fourth,"  proceeded  the  Pilgrim. 

*'  Saxon  also,  at  least  by  the  motner's  side,"  continued  Ccdric,  who  listened 
with  the  utmost  eagerness,  and  forgot,  in  part  at  least,  his  hatred  to  the 
Normans,  in  the  common  triumph  of  the  King  of  England  and  his  islanders. 
'*And  who  was  the  fifth?"  he  demanded. 

"  The  fifth  was  Sir  Edwin  Tumcham." 

"Genuine  Saxon,  by  the  soul  of  Uengistl"  shouted  Cedric  —  "And  the 
sixth?"  he  continued  with  eagerness — "how  name  you  the  sixth?" 

"  The  sixth,"  said  the  Palmer,  after  a  pause,  in  which  he  seemed  to  recol- 
lect himself,  "  was  a  young  knight  of  lesser  renown  and  lower  rank,  assumed 
into  that  honourable  company,  less  to  aid  their  enterprise  than  to  make  up 
their  number — his  name  oVells  not  in  my  memory." 

"  Sir  Palmer,"  said  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  scornfully,  "  this  assamed 
forgetfulness,  after  so  much  has  been  remembered,  comes  too  late  to  sem 
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jouT  purpose.  I  will  myself  tell  tbo  nnme  of  the  knight  before  wliove  Innca 
t'urtunc  und  my  horse's  fault  occasioned  mj  falling  —  it  was  tlio  Knight  of 
Ivaiihoo ;  nor  waii  there  one  of  the  six  that,  fur  his  jcars,  liad  more  renown 
in  arms. — Yot  this  will  I  say,  and  loudly  —  that  were  he  in  England,  and 
durst  rr?|»eat,  in  this  week's  tournament,  the  challenge  of  St.  John-de-Acre, 
I,  nvninted  an<l  armed  as  I  now  am,  would  give  him  eyery  advantage  of 
weapons,  and  abide  the  result." 

*'  Your  challenge  would  be  soon  answered,"  replied  the  Palmer,  "were 
your  anta;]jonist  near  you.  As  tlic  matter  ih,  disturb  n<»t  the  )»eaccful  hall 
with  vaunts  of  the  issue  of  a  conflict,  which  you  well  know  cannot  tako 
place.  If  Ivanhoe  ever  returns  frum  Palestine,  I  will  be  his  surety  that  he 
meet  you." 

*'  A  goodly  security !"  said  the  Knight  Templar ;  '*  and  what  do  you  proffer 
AS  a  pledge?" 

**  This  njliquary,"  said  the  Palmer,  taking  a  small  iyory  box  from  his 
bosom,  and  crossing  himself,  "  containing  a  portion  of  the  true  cross,  brought 
from  tlie  Monastery  of  Mount  Carmel." 

The  prior  of  Jorvaulx  crossed  himself,  and  repeated  a  pater  noster,  in 
which  all  devoutly  joined,  excepting  the  Jew,  the  Mohammedans,  and  the 
Templar;  the  latter  of  whom,  without  yailing  his  bonnet,  or  testifying  any 
reverence  for  the  alleged  sanctity  of  the  relic,'took  from  his  neck  a  gcdd 
chain,  which  he  flung  on  the  board,  saying — "Let  Prior  Aymer  hold  my 
pledge  and  that  of  this  nameless  vagrant,  in  token,  that  when  the  Knight  of 
Jyanhoe  comes  within  the  four  seas  of  Britain,  he  underlies  the  challenge  of 
Brian  dc  Bois-Guilbert,  which,  if  he  answer  not,  I  will  proclaim  him  as  a 
coward  on  the  walls  of  every  Temple  Court  in  Europe." 

"  It  will  not  need,"  said  the  Lauy  llowena,  breaking  silence ;  "  My  voice 
shall  Ix'  heard,  if  no  other  in  this  ball  is  raised  in  behalf  of  the  absent  Ivan- 
hoe. I  affirm  he  will  meet  fairly  every  honourable  challenge.  Could  my 
weiik  warrant  add  security  to  the  inestimable  pledge  of  this  holy  pilgrim,  1 
would  ])ledgc  name  and  fame  that  Ivanhoo  gives  this  proud  knight  the 
meeting  he  desires." 

A  crowd  of  conflicting  emotions  seemed  to  have  occupied  Cedric,  and  kept 
him  silent  during  this  discussion.  Gratified  pride,  resentment,  embarrass- 
ment, chased  each  other  over  his  broml  and  open  brow,  like  the  shadow  of 
clouds  drifting  over  a  harvest-field  ;  while  his  attendants,  on  whom  the  name 
of  the  sixth  knight  seemed  to  produce  an  effect  almost  electrical,  hung  in 
suspense  upon  their  master's  looks.  But  when  Rowcna  spoke,  the  sound 
of  nor  voice  seemed  to  startle  him  from  his  silence. 

"  Lady,"  said  Cedric,  **  this  beseems  not ;  were  farther  pledge  necessary, 
I  myself,  oflcnded,  and  justly  offended,  as  I  am,  would  yet  gage  my  honour 
for  the  honour  of  Ivanhoe.  But  the  wager  of  battle  is  complete,  even 
iu;cording  to  the  fantastic  fashions  of  Norman  chivalry — Is  it  not,  Father 
A3'mer?" 

*'  It  i.s,"  replied  the  Prior;  "and  the  blessed  relic  and  rich  chain  will  I 
1>estow  safely  in  the  treasury  of  our  convent,  until  the  decision  of  this  war- 
like challenge." 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  crossed  himself  a^n  and  again,  and  after  many 
genuflections  and  muttered  prayers,  he  delivered  tbo  reliquary  to  Brother 
Ambrose,  his  attendant  monk,  while  he  himself  swept  up  with  less  cere- 
mony, but  perhaps  with  no  less  internal  satisfaction,  the  golden  chiun, 
and  "ixistowed  it  in  a  pouch  lined  with  perfumed  leather,  which  opened 
under  his  arm.  "And  now.  Sir  Cedric,"  he  said,  "my  ears  are  chiming 
vespers  with  the  strength  of  your  good  wine  —  permit  us  another  pledge  to 
Uio  welfare  of  the  Lady  Kowena,  and  indulge  us  with  liberty  to  pass  to  our 
repose  " 

"  By  the  rood  of  Bromholme,"  siud  the  Saxon,  "yon  do  bat  small  credit 
to  your  fame,  Sir  Prior  I    Report  speaks  you  a  bonny  monk,  tfaftt  ironld 
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bdur  the  matin  chime  ere  he  quitted  his  bowl ;  and,  old  as  I  am,  I  feared  to 
have  shame  in  encountering  you.  But,  by  my  faith,  a  Saxon  boy  of  twelve, 
in  my  time,  would  not  so  soon  have  relinquished  his  goblet'' 

The  Prior  had  his  own  reasons,  however,  for  persevering  in  the  course  of 
temperance  which  he  had  adopted,  lie  was  not  only  a  professional  peace- 
maker, but  from  practice  a  hater  of  all  feuds  and  brawls.  It  was  not  alto- 
gather  from  a  love  to  his  neighbour,  or  to  himself  or  from  a  mixture  of  both, 
n  the  present  occasion,  he  had  an  instinctive  apprehension  of  the  fiery 
temper  oi  the  Sax<«,  and  saw  the  danger  that  the  reckless  and  presump- 
tuous spirit,  of  which  his  companion  had  already  given  so  many  proofs, 
mi^ht  at  length  produce  some  aisa^reeable  explosion.  He  therefore  i^tly 
insmuated  the  incapacity  of  the  native  of  any  other  country  to  engage  in  tlie 
genial  conflict  of  tiie  bowl  with  the  hardv  and  strone-heaaed  Saxons ;  some- 
thing he  mentioned,  but  slightiy,  about  his  own  ho^  character,  and  ended 
by  pressing  his  proposal  to  oepart  to  repose. 

The  grace-cap  was  accordingly  served  round,  and  the  guests,  after  making 
deep  obeisance  to  their  landlord  and  to  the  Lady  Rowena,  arose,  and  min- 
gled in  the  hall,  while  the  heads  of  the  family,  by  separate  doors,  retired 
with  their  attendants. 

**  Unbelieving  dog,'*  said  the  Templar  to  Isaac  the  Jew,  as  he  passed  him 
in  the  throng,  *^  dost  thou  bend  thy  course  to  the  tournament  T" 

'*  I  do  so  propose,"  replied  Isaac,  bowing  in  all  humility,  ^  if  it  please 
your  reverend  valour." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  Knight, ''  to  gnaw  the  bowels  of  our  nobles  with  usury, 
and  to  ^11  women  and  boys  wiw  gauds  and  toys  —  I  warrant  thee  store  of 
shekels  m  thy  Jewish  scrip." 

**  Not  a  shekel,  not  a  silver  penny,  not  a  halfling — so  help  me  the  God  of 
Abraham !"  said  the  Jew,  clasping  his  hands ;  '^  I  go  but  to  seek  the  assist- 
ance of  some  brethren  of  my  tribe  to  aid  me  to  pay  the  fine  which  the  £x- 
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chequer  of  the  Jews*  have  imposed  upon  me — Father  Jacob  be  my  speed! 
I  am  an  impoverished  wretch—tke  veiy  gaberdine  I  wear  is  borrowed  from 
lieu  ben  of  Tadcaster." 

The  Templar  smiled  souriy  as  he  renlied,  ^Beshrew  ihee  for  a  false- 
hearted liarl"  and  passing  onward,  as  it  disdaining  farther  conference,  he 
communed  with  his  Moslem  slaves  in  a  language  unknown  to  the  bystan- 
ders. The  poor  Israelite  seemed  so  staggered  by  the  address  of  the  military 
mouk,  that  the  Templar  had  passed  on  to  the  extremity  of  the  hall  ere  he 
mised  his  head  from  the  humble  posture  which  he  had  assumed,  so  far  as 
tit  be  sensible  of  his  departure.  And  when  he  did  look  around,  it  was  with 
the  astonished  air  of  one  at  whose  feet  a  thunberbolt  has  just  burst,  and 
who  hears  still  the  astounding  report  ringing  in  his  ears. 

The  Temnlar  and  Prior  were  shortly  after  marshalled  to  their  sleeping 
apartments  oy  the  steward  and  the  cupbearer,  each  attended  by  two  toreh- 
bearers  and  two  servants  carrying  refreshments,  while  servants  of  inferior 
condition  indicated  to  their  retinue  and  to  the  other  guests  their  respective 
places  of  repose. 

•!■  tboM  days  tlM  !««■  were  mAiect«i  to  an  Ekrfaoqoar,  tpacaJlf  <Utoiatodla  U>t  pwyoaa,  and 
j^  tkaai  wder  the  mmt  iitnrlMlal  iiiyoaitiana.— L.  T. 
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Cjinptn  ijir  liitji. 

To  haj  liis  fkynvTf  I  rxtem)  thi*  fnendship : 

]f  be  will  talk*  H,  m;  H  not,  adieu ; 

▲ad,  for  tmj  love,  I  pray  70a  wyune  m*  noi 

MXBCHAKX  or  VJCOCI. 

As  tTic  PaTinor,  Tiglited  by  a  domestic  with  a  torch,  passed  through  th« 
intricate  combliuUion  of  apartmcuts  of  this  largp  and  irregular  mansion^ 
the  cupbearer  coming  behind  him  whispered  in  his  ear,  that  if  ho  hod  no 
obje^>lii>n  to  a  cup  of  good  me^d  in  bis  apartment,  there  were  uumy  domes- 
tics in  tiiat  family  who  would  {gladly  hear  tlic  news  ho  had  bi*ought  from  the 
Holy  Land,  and  particuhirly  that  which  concemod  the  Knicl)t  of  Ivanhoe. 
AVamba  presently  appeared  to  nrj^  the  same  re«4uest»  observing  that  a  cnp 
after  midnight  was  worth  three  after  curfew.  Without  disputing  a  maxim 
nr^Ml  by  such  p;Tave  authority,  the  Fahner  thanked  them  (or  their  courtesy, 
but  ob^erTcd  tliat  he  had  included  in  his  religious  vow,  an  obll^tion  never 
to  speak  in  the  kitchen  on  matters  which  were  prohibited  m  the  halL 
"  That  TOW,''  said  ATaniba  to  the  cupbearor,  **  would  scarce  suit  a  serving: 
man." 

The  cupbearer  shrugged  np  his  shonTders  in  displeasar^.  **  I  thonght  to 
have  lodged  him  in  the  solere  chamber,"  said  he ;  *'  but  since  ho  is  so  unso** 
cial  to  Cliristians,  e'en  let  him  take  the  next  stall  to  Isaac  the  Jew's. — An- 
wold/*  said  ho  to  the  torch-bearer,  "  carry  the  Pilgrim  to  the  soutbetD  celL 
— I  give  you  good-night/'  he  added,  "  bir  Pahuer,  with  snuill  thanks  for 
short  conrtesT." 

"  Oood-night,  and  Onr  Lady's  bonison,'^  said  the  Pahner,  with  comp^ 
sure ;  and  his  gnide  moved  forward. 

In  a  small  antechamber,  into  which  several  doors  opened,  and  which  was 
]igl)ted  by  a  small  iron  iamp,  they  met  a  second  interruption  from  the 
waiting-maid  of  llowena,  who,  saying  in  a  tone  of  antliority,  that  her  mis- 
tress desired  to  speak  with  tl>e  l^ftlmer,  took  tho  torch  from  tbo  hand  of  Anr 
wokl,  and,  bidding  him  await  her  retarn,  made  a  sup  to  the  Palmer  to 
follow.  App:)rently  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  docunc  this  invitation  as 
he  had  done  tlie  former;  for,  though  his  gestoro  indiested  some  surprise  at 
the  summons,  he  obeyed  it  whhont  answer  or  remoBstrance. 

A  short  passage,  and  an  ascent  of  seven  steps,  each  of  which  was  com* 
posed  of  a  solid  beam  of  oak,  led  him  to  the  apartment  of  tho  Lady  Rowenii( 
the  rude  n>agniftoence  of  whiefa  eorrespended  to  the  respect  which  was  paid 
to  hor  by  the  lord  of  the  xMnsioo.  The  walls  were  covered  with  embror- 
dored  hangings,  on  which  diffMrcnt-eoloorcd  silks,  raterworon  witii  gold  and 
silver  thrcMvis,  liad  been  employed  with  all  the  art  of  which  the  age  was 
capable,  to  represent  tlio  sports  of  banting  and  hawking,  llie  bed  was 
adorned  with  the  same  rien  tapestry,  and  sarroaiidcd  vnth  cmrtains  dyed 
with  purple.  The  seats  had  also  their  stained  coverings,  and  one,  which 
was  higher  than  the  rest,  was  accommodated  with  a  footstool  of  ivory,  ouri- 
ously  carved. 

No  fewer  than  four  silver  eandelabras,  holding  great  wasen  torches, 
served  to  illuminate  this  apartment.  Yet  let  not  modem  beauty  envy  the 
magnificence  of  a  Saxon  princess^  The  walls  of  the  apartment  were  so  ill 
finished,  and  so  full  of  crcvices,  that  the  ridi  hangings  shook  to  the  night 
blast,  and,  in  despite  of  a  sort  of  screen  intended  to  protect  them  from  the 
wind,  the  fbme  of  the  torches  streamed  sideways  into  the  air,  Uke  the  un* 
furled  pennon  of  a  chieftain.  Magnificence  there  was,  with  some  rude 
attempt  at  taste ;  but  of  comfort  there  was  little,  and,  being  wiknovii,  it 
iras  unmisscd. 
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The  Lady  Rowena,  with  three  of  her  attendants  standing  at  her  back, 
and  arranging  her  hair  ere  she  lay  down  to  rest,  was  seated  in  the  sort  of 
throne  already  mentioned,  and  looked  as  if  bom  to  exact  general  homage. 
The  Pilgrim  acknowledged  her  claim  to  it  by  a  low  genuflection. 

**  Rise,  Palmer/'  said  she  graciously.  **  The  defender  of  the  absent  has 
a  ri^ht  to  favourable  reception  from  all  who  value  truth,  and  honour  man* 
hood."  She  then  said  to  her  train,  *' Retire,  excepting  only  Elgitha;  I 
\rould  speak  with  this  holy  Pilgrim." 

The  maidens,  without  leaving  the  apartment,  retired  to  its  farthest  ex- 
tremity, and  sat  down  on  a  small  bench  against  the  wall,  where  they 
remained  mute  as  statues,  though  at  such  a  distance  that  their  whispers 
could  not  have  interrupted  the  conversation  of  their  mistress. 

"Pilgrim,"  said  the  lady,  after  a  moment's  pause,  during  which  she 
seemed  uncertain  how  to  address  him,  **  you  this  night  mentioned  a  name 
— I  mean,"  she  said,  with  a  degree  of  effort,  **  the  name  of  Ivanhoe,  in  the 
balls  where  by  nature  and  kindred  it  should  have  sounded  most  acceptably; 
and  yet,  such  is  the  perverse  course  of  fate,  that  of  many  whose  hearts  most 
have  throbbed  at  the  sound,  I  only  dare  ask  you  where,  and  in  what  con- 
dition, you  lefl  him  of  whom  you  spoke  ? — We  heard,  that,  having  remained 
in  Palestine,  on  account  of  his  impaired  health,  after  the  departure  of  the 
English  army,  ho  had  experienced  the  persecution  of  the  French  faction,  to 
whom  the  Templars  are  xflown  to  be  attached." 

"  I  know  little  of  the  Knight  of  Ivanhoe,"  answered  the  Palmer,  with  a 
troubled  voice.  "I  would  I  knew  him  better,  since  you,  lady,  are  interested 
in  his  fate.  lie  hath,  I  believe,  surmounted  the  persecution  of  his  enemies 
in  Palestine,  and  is  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  England,  where  you,  lady, 
must  know  bettor  than  I,  what*  is  his  chance  of  happiness." 

The  Lady  Rowena  siched  deeply,  and  asked  more  particularly  when  the 
Knight  of  Ivanhoe  might  h%  expected  in  his  native  country,  and  whether 
he  would  not  be  exposed  to  great  dangers  by  the  road.  On  the  first  point, 
the  Palmer  professed  ignorance ;  on  the  second,  he  said  that  the  voyage 
might  be  sately  made  by  the  way  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  and  from  thence 
through  France  to  England.  **  Ivanhoe,"  he  said,  "  was  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  language  and  manners  of  the  French,  that  there  was  no  fear  of 
bis  incurring  any  hasard  during  that  part  of  his  travels." 

"  Would  to  God,"  said  the  Lady  Rowena,  "  he  were  here  safely  arrived, 
and  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  approaching  tourney,  in  which  the  chivalry 
of  this  land  are  expected  to  display  their  address  and  valour.  Should 
Athelstane  of  Conin^sburgh  obtain  the  prize,  Ivanhoe  is  like  to  hear  evil 
tidings  when  ho  reacnes  England. — Uow  looked  he,  stranger,  when  you  last 
saw  him?  Had  disease  laid  her  hand  heavy  upon  his  strength  and  come- 
liness ?" 

**  lie  was  darker,"  said  the  Palmer,  **  and  thinner,  than  when  he  came 
from  Cyprus  in  the  train  of  Cocur-de-Lion,  and  care  seemed  to  sit  heavy  on 
his  brow ;  but  I  approached  not  his  presence,  because  he  is  unknown  to  me." 

**  lie  will,"  said  the  lady,  **  I  fear,  find  little  in  his  native  land  to  clear 
those  clouds  from  his  countenance.  Thanks,  good  Pilgrim,  for  your  infor- 
mation concerning  the  companion  of  my  childhood.  —  Maidens,  she  said, 
"draw  near— offer  the  sleeping  cup  to  this  holy  man,  whom  I  will  no  longer 
detain  from  repose." 

One  of  the  maidens  presented  a  silver  cup,  containing  a  rich  mixture  of 
wine  and  spice,  which  Kowena  barely  put  to  her  lips.  It  was  then  offered 
to  the  Palmer,  who,  after  a  low  obeisance,  tasted  a  tew  drops. 

"  Accept  this  alms,  friend,"  continued  the  lady,  offering  a  piece  of  gold, 
"  in  acknowledgment  of  thy  painful  travail,  and  of  the  snrines  thou  hast 
visited." 

The  Palmer  received  the  boon  with  another  low  reverence,  and  followed 
Edwina  out  of  the  apartments 
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In  tl>e  antnroom  Iw  fonixl  his  attcnilant  Anwold,  wl>o,  tal'iDj^  tho  torch 
from  tlic  hiuid  uf  the  w»itin^-n%aid»  conduct<xl  him  with  uioro  haste  than 
ci/nimouy  to  iiiv  cxt(TK>r  anrl  ignoV>le  }Hirt  of  the  building,  where  a  number 
of  small  a  {tart  men  tK.  or  father  colls,  Hcrved  ii^r  skeping  places  to  the  lower 
order  i)f  doniosticBy  and  to  ntrangprs  of  uican  degree, 

**  III  Mhich  of  Vhese  sleepB  the  fJew?*'  (taid  the  Pilgrim. 

"The  unlK^rK-vinj;  (\o^"  answered  Atkwold,  "kpiinel»  in  the  ceH  next 
jonr  hoIiiH'ss. — St.  Dunstan,  how  it  ma»t  be  scarped  and  cleansed  ere  it  be 
a^:;aiu  lit  for  a  CliTi>rtian  V 

"  And  whore  >»-loe{w  C»urth  the  swineherd  V  said  the  stranger, 

"  (lurlh,"  replied  the  bondsman,  **  sWepe  in  the  cell  on  your  right,  as  the 
Jew  on  tliat  to  jour  left ;  yon  serTO  to  keen  the  child  of  circumcimon  scp»- 
rntc  fr<)ii\  tlye  abomination  of  liis  tribe.  You  might  have  ocoapicd  a  more 
honourable  place  had  you  accepted  of  Oswald's  invitation," 

*'  It  in  as  well  as  it  i:*/'  snM  the  Paluver ;  **the  com]iu(nv,  even  of  a  Je^ 
can  hardly  p)>road  contamination  through  an  oaken  partition." 

»S)  savin's;,  h«j  entered  the  cabin  allotted  to  him,  and  taking  tlie  toreh  fn>iii 
the  d<«ni<.\>l)L'>  hand,  thanked  him,  and  wished  him  goudAiight.  Having; 
shut  the  d<M>r«of  his  cell,  he  placed  the  torch  in  acaivHestick  made  of  wood, 
and  looked  around  his  ^deeping  apartment,  the  furniture  of  which  was  of 
the  uuM  simple  kind.  It  consisted  of  a  rude  wooden  stool,  and  t^till  ruder 
hutch  or  bod-frame,  stuilcd  with  cloiin  straw,  and  accommodated  with  two 
or  three  sheepskins,  by  way  of  bed-clothes. 

The  Palmer,  having  extinguished  liis  torch,  threw  himself,  without  takioff 
oif  any  part  of  his  clothes,  on  this  rude  couch,  and  slept,  or  at  least  retminca 
his  recun>bent  posture,  till  the  earliest  sunbeams  found  their  way  through 
the  little  grated  window,  which  served  at  otice  to  admit  lH>th  air  and  light 
to  his  uncomfortable  cell.  He  then  started  up,  and  after  repeating  his 
matins,  an<l  adjusting  his  dress,  ho  left  it,  a|j^  entered  that  of  Isaao  the 
Jew,  lifting  the  latch  as  gently  as  he  could. 

The  inmate  was  lying  in  troubled  slumber  upon  a  couch  similar  to  thai 
on  which  the  Palmer  himself  had  passed  the  night.  Such  parts  of  his 
drci^  as  the  Jew  had  laid  aside  on  the  preceding  evening,  were  disposed 
carefully  around  his  person,  as  if  to  prevent  the  hazard  of  their  being  car- 
ried off  during  his  slumbers.  There  was  a  trouble  on  his  brow  amounting 
almo!4t  to  ngony.  His  hands  and  arms  moved  cooTolsiTeW,  as  if  struggling 
with  the  nightmare;  and  Ix^sides  several  ejaculations  in  Sfebrew,  the  follow- 
ing were  distinctly  heard  in  the  Norman-Englisb,  or  mixed  language  of  tho 
country:  "For  tho  sake  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  spore  an  unhappy  old  manl 
I  am  poor,  I  am  penniless — should  your  irons  wrench  my  limbs  asunder,  I 
could  not  gratify  you  l" 

Tho  Palmer  awaitecl  not  the  end  of  the  Jew's  vision,  but  stirred  bim  with 
hist  rulgrim's  staff.  The  touch  probably  assocmtod,  as  is  nsual,  with  some 
of  the  apprehensions  excited  by  his  dream ;  for  the  old  man  stiuled  np,  his 
groy  hair  standing  almost  erect  upon  his  head,  and  huddling  some  part  of 
his  garments  alxmt  him,  while  he  held  the  detached  pieces  with  the  tena- 
cious grasp  of  a  falcon,  ho  fixed  upon  the  Palmer  nis  keen  black  eye% 
ex[»rossive  of  wild  surprise  and  of  bodily  apprehension. 

''  Fear  nothing  from  mo,  Isaac,"  said  the  Palmer,  "  I  come  as  your  friend.'' 

"The  God  of  Israel  requite  you,"  said  the  Jew,  greatly  relieved;  "I 
dreamed  —  But  Father  Abraham  bo  praised,  it  was  but  a  dream."  Then, 
collecting  himself,  he  added  in  his  usual  tone,  ''And  what  may  it  bo  yonr 
pleasure  to  want  at  so  early  an  hour  with  the  poor  Jew  ?" 

*'  It  is  to  tell  you,"  said  the  Palmer,  "  that  if  yon  leave  not  this  mansion 
instantly,  and  travel  not  with  some  haste,  your  journey  may  prove  a  dim* 
gcrous  one." 

**  Holy  father  1"  said  tho  Jew,  "  whom  could  it  interest  to  endanger  m 
poor  a  wretch  as  I  am  ?" 
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'*  The  purpose  joa  can  best  gaess/'  said  the  PUgrim ;  *^  but  rely  on  this, 
that  when  the  Templar  crossed  the  hall  yesternight,  he  spoke  to  his  Mussul- 
man slaves  in  the  Saracen  language,  -which  I  well  understand,  and  charged 
them  this  morning  to  watch  the  journey  of  the  Jew,  to  seize  upon  him  when 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  mansion,  and  to  conduct  him  to  the  castle 
of  Philip  de  Malvoisin,  or  to  that  of  Reynold  Front-de-Boeuf." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  extremity  of  terror  which  seised  upon  the 
Jew  at  this  information,  and  seemed  at  once  to  overpower  his  whole  faculties, 
llis  arms  fell  down  to  bis  sides,  and  bis  head  drooped  on  his  breast,  his 
knees  bent  under  his  weight,  every  nerve  and  muscle  of  bis  frame  seemed 
tc  collapse  and  lose  its  energy,  and  he  sunk  at  the  foot  of  the  Palmer,  not 
in  the  fashion  of  one  who  intentionally  stoops,  kneels  or  prostrates  himself 
to  excite  compassion,  but  like  a  man  borne  down  on  all  sides  by  the  pressure 
of  some  invisible  force,  which  crushes  him  to  the  earth  without  the  power 
of  resistance. 

"  Iloly  God  of  Abraham  V  was  his  first  exclamation,  folding  and  eletating 
his  wrinkled  hands,  but  without  raising  his  grey  head  from  the  pavement; 
"  O  holy  Moses  I  0  blessed  Aaron  I  the  dream  is  not  dreamed  lor  nought, 
and  the  yi»ion  coraeth  not  in  vain !  I  feel  their  irons  already  tear  my 
sinews  I  I  feci  the  rack  pass  over  my  body  like  the  saws,  and  harrows,  and 
axes  of  iron  over  the  men  of  Rabban,  and  of  the  cities  of  the  children  of 
Ammon  I" 

"  Stand  up,  Isaac,  and  hearken  to  me,"  said  the  Palmer,  who  viewed  the 
extremity  of  his  distress  with  a  compassion  in  which  contempt  was  largely 
mingled ;  "  you  have  cause  for  your  terror,  considering  how  your  brethren 
have  been  used,  in  order  to  extort  from  them  their  hoards,  both  by  princes 
and  nobles ;  but  stand  up,  I  say,  and  I  will  point  out  to  you  the  means  of 
escape.  Leave  this  mansion  instantly,  while  its  inmates  sleep  sound  afVer 
the  last  night's  revel.  I  will  guide  you  by  the  secret  paths  of  the  forest, 
known  as  well  to  me  as  to  any  forester  that  ranges  it,  and  I  will  not  leave 
you  till  you  are  under  safe  conduct  of  some  cnief  or  baron  goin^  to  the 
tournament,  whose  good-will  you  have  probably  the  means  of  securing." 

As  the  ears  of  Isaac  received  the  hopes  of  escape  which  this  speech  inti- 
mated,  he  began  gradually,  and  inch  oy  inch,  as  it  were,  to  raise  himself 
up  from  the  gronndi  until  he  fairly  rested  upon  his  knees,  throwing  back 
his  long  erey  hairlteid  beard,  and  fixing  his  keen  black  eyes  upon  the 
Palmer's  face,  with  a  look  expressive  at  once  of  hope  and  fear,  not  un- 
mingled  with  suspicion.  But  when  he  heard  the  concluding  part  of  the 
sentence,  his  original  terror  appeared  to  revive  in  full  force,  and  he  dropt 
once  more  on  his  face,  exclaiming,  "  /  possess  the  means  of  securing  good- 
will I  alas  I  there  is  but  one  road  to  the  favour  of  a  Christian,  and  how  can 
the  poor  Jew  find  it,  whom  extortions  have  already  reduced  to  the  misery 
of  Lazarus  V  Then,  as  if  suspicion  had  overpowered  his  other  feelings,  he 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "  For  the  »ve  of  God,  young  man,  betray  me  not — ^for 
the  sake  of  the  Great  Father  who  made  us  all,  Jew  as  well  as  Gentile, 
Israelite  and  Ishmaclite-— do  me  no  treason  I  I  have  not  means  to  secure  the 
good-will  of  a  Christian  beggar,  were  he  ratine  it  at  a  single  penny."  As  he 
s|>oke  these  last  words,  he  raised  himself,  and  grasped  the  Palmer's  mantle 
with  a  look  of  the  most  earnest  entreaty.  The  Pilgrim  extricated  himself, 
as  if  there  were  contamination  in  the  touch. 

"  Wert  thou  loaded  with  all  the  wealth  of  thy  tribe,"  he  said,  **  what 
interest  have  I  to  injure  thee? — In  this  dress  I  am  vowed  to  poverty,  nor  do 
I  change  it  for  aught  save  a  horse  and  a  coat  of  mail.  Yet  think  not  that 
I  care  lor  thy  company,  or  propose  myself  advantage  by  it ;  remain  here  if 
thou  wilt — (Jedric  the  Saxon  may  protect  thee." 

•*  Alas  I"  said  the  Jew,  "  he  will  not  let  me  travel  in  his  train — Saxon  or 
Norman  will  be  equally  ashamed  of  the  poor  Israelite ;  and  to  travel  by 
myself  through  the  domains  of  Philip  de  Malvoisin  and  lieginald  FroutrdAp^ 
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Bocuf— Good  youth,  I  will  go  with  you  I — Let  us  faosto  —  let  us  gird  up  ^ur 
loins — let  us  iloo ! — Here  is  thy  Rtaff,  why  wilt  thou  tarry?" 

**  I  tarry  not,"  said  the  Pilgrim,  giving  way  to  the  urgency  of  his  com- 
panion ;  **  Imt  I  must  secure  the  means  of  leaving  this  place — follow  me." 

lie  led  the  way  to  the  adjoining  cell,  which,  as  the  reader  is  apprised, 
was  occupiotl  by  Irurth  the  swineherd. — "  Arise,  Gurth,"  said  the  Pilgrim, 
**ariso  quickly.     Undo  the  postern  gate,  and  let  out  the  Jew  and  me." 

Gurth,  whose  occupation,  though  now  held  so  mean,  gave  him  as  much 
conRcqucnce  in  Saxon  England  as  that  of  Eumacus  in  Ithaca,  was  offended 
nt  the  familiar  and  commanding  tone  assumed  by  the  Palmer.  "The  Jew 
leaving  Rotherwood,''  said  he,  raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  looking 
superciliously  at  him  without  quitting  his  pallet,  *'and  travelling  in  cum- 
puny  with  the  Palmer  to  boot " 

*'  I  should  as  soon  have  dreamt,"  said  Wamba,  who  entered  the  apart- 
mont  at  the  instant,  **  of  his  stealing  away  with  a  gammon  of  bacon." 

**  Noverthc'lcss,"  said  Gurth,  again  laying  down  his  head  on  the  wooden 
log  which  served  him  for  a  pillow,  "  both  Jew  and  Gentile  must  be  content 
to  abide  the  opening  of  the  great  gate — we  suffer  no  visiters  to  depart  by 
stealth  at  these  unseasonable  hours." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  the  Pilgrim,  in  a  commanding  tone,  "  you  will  not, 
I  thinks  refuse  me  that  favour." 

So  saying,  he  st^wped  over  the  bed  of  the  recumbent  swineherd,  and 
whispered  something  m  his  car  in  Saxon.  Gurth  started  up  as  if  electrified. 
The  Pilgrim,  raising  his  finger  in  an  attitude  as  if  to  express  caution,  added, 
••  Gurth,  beware — thou  art  wont  to  bo  prudent  I  say,  undo  the  poBtem — 
thou  shalt  know  more  anon." 

With  hasty  alacrity  Gurth  obeyed  him,  while  Wamba  and  the  Jew  fol- 
lowed, both  wondering  at  the  sudden  change  in  the  swineherd's  demeanour. 

"  My  mule,  my  mule  1"  said  the  Jew,  as  soon  as  they  stood  without  the 
postern. 

'*  Fetch  him  his  mule,"  said  the  Pilgrim ;  "  and,  hearest  thou,  —  let  me 
have  another,  that  I  may  bear  him  company  till  ho  is  beyond  these  parts  — 
I  will  return  it  safely  to  some  of  Cedric  s  train  at  Ashby.    And  do  thou"— 
he  whispered  the  rest  in  Gurth's  ear. 

'*  Willingly,  most  willingly  shall  it  be  done,"  siud  Gurth,  and  instantly 
departed  to  execute  the  commission. 

*'  I  wish  I  knew,"  said  Wamba,  when  his  comrade's  bock  was  turned, 
"  what  you  Palmers  learn  in  the  Holy  Land." 

"  To  "say  our  orisons,  fool,"  answered  the  Pilgrim,  **  to  repent  our  sins, 
and  to  mortify  ourselves  with  fasting,  vigils,  and  long  prayers." 

'' Sometliiug  more  potent  than  that,"  answered  the  Jester;  "for  when 
would  repentance  or  prayer  make  Gurth  do  a  courtesy,  or  fasting  or  vigil 
persuade  him  to  lend  you  a  mule  I — 1  trow  you  might  as  well  have  told  his 
favourite  black  boar  of  thy  vigils  and  penance,  ondwouldst  have  gotten  as 
civil  an  answer." 

"  (?o  to,"'said  the  Pilgrim,  "  thou  art  but  a  Saxon  fool." 

"  Thou  sayest  well,"  said  the  Jester;  "  had  I  been  l>orn  a  Norman,  as  I 
think  thou  art,  I  would  have  had  luck  on  my  side,  and  been  next  door  to  a 


wise  man." 


At  this  moment  Gurth  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  moat  with  the 
mules.  The  travellers  crossed  the  ditch  upon  a  drawbridge  of  only  two 
planks  breadth,  the  narrowness  of  which  was  matched  with  the  straitness 
of  the  postern,  and  with  a  little  wicket  in  the  exterior  palisade,  which  gave 
access  to  the  forest  No  sooner  had  they  reached  the  mules,  than  the  Jew, 
with  hasty  and  trembling  hands,  secured  behind  the  saddle  a  small  bog  of 
blue  buckram,  which  he  took  from  under  his  cloak,  containing,  as  he  mu^ 
tcred,  "a  change  of  raiment — only  a  change  of  raiment."  Then  getting 
Oj>un  the  animal  with  more  alacrity  and  haste  than  could  have  been  anfcieS 
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pated  from  his  years,  he  lost  no  time  in  so  disponng  of  the  skirts  of  his 

gaberdine  as  to  conceal  completely  from  obserration  the  burden  which  he 
ad  thus  deposited  en  croupe. 

The  Pilgrim  mounted  with  more  deliberation,  reaching,  as  he  departed, 
his  hand  to  Ourth,  who  kissed  it  with  the  utmost  possible  veneration.  The 
swineherd  stood  gazing  after  the  traTcllers  until  they  were  lost  under  the 
boughs  of  the  forest  path,  when  he  was  disturbed  from  his  reverie  by  the 
voice  of  Waraba. 

**  Knowcst  thou,"  said  the  Jester,  **  my  good  friend  Gurth,  that  thou  art 
strangely  courteous  and  most  unwontedly  pious  on  this  summer  morning? 
I  would  I  were  a  block  Prior  or  a  barefoot  Palmer,  to  avail  myself  of  thy 
unwonted  zeal  and  courtesy  —  certes,  I  would  make  more  out  of  it  than  a 
kiss  of  the  hand.'' 

"  Thou  art  no  fool  thus  far,  Wamba,"  answered  Gurth,  "  though  thou 
argucst  from  appearances,  and  the  wisest  of  us  can  do  no  more  —  But  it  is 
time  to  look  after  my  charge." 

So  saying,  he  turned  back  to  the  mansion,  attended  by  the  Jester. 

Meanwhile  the  travellers  continued  to  press  on  their  journey  with  a  de- 
spatch which  argued  the  extremit^r  of  the  Jew's  fears,  smce  persons  at  his 
age  are  seldom  fond  of  rapid  motion.  The  Palmer,  to  whom  every  path 
and  outlet  in  the  wood  appeared  to  be  familiar,  led  the  way  through  the 
most  devious  paths,  and  more  than  once  excited  anew  the  suspicion  of  the 
Israelite,  that  he  intended  to  betray  him  intp  some  ambuscade  of  his 
•nemies. 

His  doubts  might  have  been  indeed  pardoned ;  for,  except  perhaps  the 
flying  fish,  there  was  no  race  existing  on  the  earth,  in  the  air,  or  the  waters, 
who  were  the  object  of  such  an  unintermittine,  general,  and  relentless  per- 
secution as  the  Jews  of  this  period.  Upon  the  slightest  and  most  unrea- 
sonable pretences,  as  well  as  upon  accusations  the  most  absurd  and  ground- 
less, their  persons  and  property  were  exposed  to  every  turn  of  popular  fury ; 
for  Norman,  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Briton,  nowever  adverse  those  races  were  to 
each  other,  contended  which  should  look  with  greatest  detestation  upon  a 
people,  whom  it  was  accounted  a  point  of  religion  to  hate,  to  revile,  to  de- 
spise, to  plunder,  and  to  persecute.  The  kings  of  the  Norman  race,  and 
the  independent  nobles,  who  followed  their  example  in  all  acts  of  tyranny, 
maintained  against  this  devoted  people  a  persecution  of  a  more  regular, 
calculated,  and  self-interested  kind.  It  is  a  well-known  story  of  King  John, 
that  he  confined  a  wealthy  Jew  in  one  of  the  royal  castles,  and  daily  caused 
one  of  his  teeth  to  be  torn  out,  until,  when  the  jaw  of  the  unhappy  Israelite 
was  half  disfumished,  he  consented  t )  pay  a  large  sum,  which  it  was  the 
tyrant's  object  to  extort  from  him.  The  little  ready  money  which  was  in 
the  country  was  chiefly  in  possession  of  this  persecuted  people,  and  the 
nobility  hesitated  not  to  follow  the  example  of  their  sovereign,  in  wringing 
it  from  them  by  every  species  of  oppression,  and  even  personal  torture. 
Yet  the  passive  courage  inspired  by  the  love  of  gain,  induced  the  Jews  to 
dare  the  various  evils  to  which  they  were  subjectc^i,  in  consideration  of  the 
immense  profits  which  they  were  enabled  to  realize  in  a  country  naturally 
so  wcgjthy  as  England.  In  spite  of  every  kind  of  discouragement,  and 
even  of  the  special  court  of  taxation  already  mentioned,  called  the  Jews' 
Exchequer,  erected  for  the  very  purpose  of  despoiling  and  distressing  them, 
the  Jews  increased,  multiplied,  and  accumulated  huge  sums,  which  they 
transferred  from  one  hana  to  another  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange  —  an 
invention  for  which  commerce  is  said  to  be  indebted  to  them,  and  which 
enabled  them  to  transfer  their  wealth  from  land  to  land,  that  when  threat- 
ened with  oppression  in  one  country,  their  treasure  might  be  secured  in 
another. 

The  obstinacy  and  avarice  of  the  Jews  being  thus  in  a  measure  pliiood  ilil 
opposition  to  the  fanaticism  and  tyranny  of  those  under  whom  ^b0j  M«mL^ 
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seomed  to  incrcaso  in  proportion  to  the  persecution  ^ith  which  they  were 
visited  ;  and  the  immense  wealth  they  usually  acquired  in  commerce,  while 
it  iVctiuontly  placed  them  in  danger,  was  at  otlier  times  used  to  extend  their 
influonoo,  and  to  secure  to  them  a  certain  degree  of  protection.  On  these 
terms  thoy  lived ;  and  their  character,  influenced  accordingly,  was  watch 
ful,  suspicious,  and  timid — yet  obstinate,  uncomplying,  and  skilful  in 
evading  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed. 

When  the  travellers  had  pushed  on  at  a  rapid  rate  through  many  devious 
paths,  the  Palmer  at  length  broke  silence. 

"That  largo  decayed  oak,"  he  said,  "marks  the  boundaries  over  which 
Front-do-Boeuf  claims  authority — we  are  long  since  far  from  those  of  Mai- 
voisin.     There  is  now  no  fear  of  pursuit." 

**  May  the  wheels  of  their  chariots  be  taken  off,"  said  the  Jew,  "  like  those 
of  the  host  of  Pharaoh,  tliat  they  may  drive  heavily  I  —  But  leave  me  not, 
g(M»d  Pil;:^rim  —  Think  but  of  that  fierce  and  savage  Templar,  with  his 
Saraoen  slaves  —  they  will  regard  neither  territory,  nor  manor,  nor  lord- 
ship." 

"  Our  road,"  said  the  Palmer,  "  should  here  separate ;  for  it  beseems  not 
men  of  my  character  and  thine  to  travel  together  longer  than  needs  must 
be.  Besides,  what  succour  couldst  thou  have  from  me,  a  peaceful  Pilgrim, 
against  two  armed  heathens?" 

"  0  goo<l  youth,"  answered  the  Jew,  "  thou  canst  defend  me,  and  I  know 
thou  wouldst.  Poor  as  I  am,  I  will  requite  it — not  with  money,  for  money, 
80  help  me  my  Father  Abraham,  I  have  none  —  but " 

"  Money  and  recompense,"  said  the  Palmer,  interrupting  him,  "  I  have 
already  said,  I  require  not  of  thee.  Guide  thee,  I  can ;  and,  it  may  be, 
even  in  some  sort  defend  thee  ;  since  to  protect  a  Jew  against  a  Saracen, 
can  scarce  bo  accounted  unworthy  of  a  Cnristian.  Therefore,  Jew,  I  .will 
sor*  thee  safe  under  some  fitting  escort.  We  are  now  not  far  from  the  town 
of  Slicffield,  where  thou  may  est  easily  find  many  of  thy  tribo  with  whom  to 
take  rofug»\" 

*'  The  blessing  of  Jacob  be  upon  thee,  good  youth !"  said  the  Jew ;  **  in 
Slit'flield  I  can  harbour  with  my  kinsman  Zarcth,  and  find  some  means  of 
ti*a veiling  forth  with  safety." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  the  Palmer;  "at  Sheffield  then  we  part^  and  half-an- 
hour's  riding  will  bring  us  in  sight  of  that  town." 

The  half  hour  was  spent  in  perfect  silence  on  both  parts ;  the  Pilgrim 
perhaps  disdaining  to  address  the  Jew,  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity, 
and  the  Jew  not  presuming  to  force  a  conversation  with  a  person  whose 
journey  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  gave  a  sort  of  sanctity  to  his  character. 
Thov  paused  on  the  top  of  a  genUv  rising  bank,  and  the  Pilgrim,  pointing 
to  tlie  town  of  Sheffield,  which  lay  beneath  them,  repeated  the  words, 
"  Here,  then,  we  part" 

*'  Not  till  you  nave  had  the  poor  Jew's  thanks,"  said  Isaac ;  "for  I  pre- 
sume not  to  ask  you  to  go  with  mo  to  my  kinsman  Zareth's,  who  might  aid 
me  with  some  means  of  .repaying  your  good  offices." 

"  I  have  already  said,"  answered  the  Pilgrim,  "  that  I  desire  no  recom- 
pense. If,  among  tlie  huge  list  of  thy  debtors,  thou  wilt,  for  my  sake, 
spare  the  gyves  and  the  dungeon  to  some  unhappy  Christian  who  stands  in 
thy  danger,  I  shall  hold  this  morning's  service  to  thee  well  bestowed." 

"  Stay,  stay,"  said  the  Jew,  laying  hold  of  his  garment ;  "  somethinjg 
Would  f  do  more  than  this,  somethmg  for  thyself.  —  God  knows  the  Jew  is 
poor — yes,  Isaac  is  the  beggar  of  his  tribe — but  forgive  me  should  I  gueu 
what  thou  most  lackest  at  this  moment" 

"  If  thou  wert  to  guess  truly,"  said  the  Palmer,  "  it  is  what  thou  oanit 
not  supply,  wert  thou  as  wealthy  as  thou  sayest  thou  art  poor." 

"  As  I  say  ?"  echoed  the  Jew ;  "  0 1  believe  it,  I  say  but  the  truth ;  I  am 
M  plundered^  indebted,  distressed  man.    Hard  hands  have  wrong  from  ma 
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my  goods,  my  money,  my  ships,  and  all  that  I  possessed — Yet  I  can  tcU  thee 
"what  thou  lackest,  and,  it  may  be,  supply  it  too.  Thy  wish  even  now  is  for 
f,  horse  and  armour." 

The  Palmer  started,  and  turned  suddenly  towards  the  Jew:  —  "What 
fiend  prompted  that  euess  ?"  said  he,  hastily. 

"  No  matter,"  said  the  Jew,  smiling,  **  so  that  it  be  a  true  one — and,  as  I 
can  guess  thy  want,  so  I  can  supply  it." 

**  But  consider,"  said  the  Palmer,  "  my  character,  my  dress,  my  tow." 

**  I  know  you  Christians,"  replied  the  Jew,  **  and  that  the  noblest  of  you 
will  take  the  staff  and  sandal  m  superstitious  penance,  and  walk  afoot  to 
visit  the  graves  of  dead  men." 

**  Blaspheme  not,  Jew,"  said  the  Pilgrim,  sternly. 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  the  Jew ;  "  I  spoke  rashly.  But  there  dropt  words 
from  you  last  night  and  this  morning,  that,  like  sparks  from  flint,  showed 
the  metal  within ;  and  in  the  bosom  of  that  Palmer's  gown,  is  hidden  a 
knight's  chain  and  spurs  of  gold.  They  glanced  as  you  stooped  over  my 
bed  in  the  mominc." 

The  Pil^im  coiud  not  forbear  smiling.  "  Were  thy  garments  searched 
by  as  curious  an  eye,  Isaac,"  said  he,  "what  discoveries  might  not  be 
made  ?" 

"  No  more  of  that,"  said  the  Jew,  changing  colour ;  and  drawing  forth 
his  writing  materials  in  haste,  as  if  to  stop  the  conversation,  he  began  to 
write  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  which  he  supported  on  the  top  of  his  yellow 
cap,  without  dismounting  from  his  mule.  When  he  had  finished,  he  deli- 
Terod  the  scroll,  which  was  in  the  Hebrew  character,  to  the  Pilgrim,  saying, 
"  In  the  town  of  Leicester  all  men  know  the  rich  Jew,  Kiijath  Jairam  of 
LoAibardy ;  give  him  this  scroll — he  hath  on  sale  six  Milan  harnesses,  the 
worst  would  suit  a  crowned  head — ^ten  goodly  steeds,  the  worst  might  mount 
a  king,  were  he  to  do  battle  for  his  throne.  Of  these  he  will  give  thee  thy 
choice,  with  every  thing  else  that  can  furnish  thee  forth  for  the  tournament: 
when  it  is  over,  thou  wilt  return  them  safely — unless  thou  shouldst  have 
wherewith  to  pay  their  value  to  the  owner." 

"  But,  Isaac,*'  said  the  Pilgrim,  smiling,  "  dost  thou  know  that  in  these 
sports,  the  arms  and  steed  of  the  knight  who  is  unhorsed  are  forfeit  to  his 
victor  ?  Now  I  may  be  unfortunate,  and  so  lose  what  I  cannot  replace  or 
repay." 

The  Jew  looked  somewhat  astounded  at  this  possibility ;  but  collecting 
his  courage,  he  replied  hastily,  "  No— no— no— It  is  impossible — I  will  not 
think  so.  The  blessing  of  our  Father  will  be  upon  thee.  Thy  lance  will 
be  powerful  as  the  rod  of  Moses." 

So  saying,  he  was  turning  his  mule's  head  away,  when  the  Palmer,  in  hi  < 
turn,  took  hold  of  his  gaberdine.  "Nay,  but  Isaac,  thou  knowest  not  all 
the  risk.  The  steed  may  be  slain,  the  armour  injured  —  for  I  will  spare 
neither  horse  nor  man.  Besides,  those  of  thy  tribe  give  nothing  for  no- 
thing ;  something  there  must  be  paid  for  their  use." 

The  Jew  twisted  himself  in  the  saddle,  like  a  man  in  a  fit  of  the  colic; 
but  his  better  feelines  predominated  over  those  which  were  most  familiar  to 
him.  **  1  care  not,'' he  said,  **  I  care  not — let  me  eo.  If  there  is  damage, 
it  will  cost  vou  nothing^f  there  is  usage  money,  Kiijath  Jairam  will  ror- 
give  it  for  the  sake  of  his  kinsman  Isaac.  Fare  thee  well ! — Yet  hark  thee, 
good  youth,"  said  he,  turning  about,  "  thrust  thyself  not  too  forward  into 
this  vaiii  hurly-burly — I  speak  not  for  endangering  the  steed  and  coat  of 
armour,  but  for  the  sake  of  thine  own  life  and  limbt." 

"  Gramercy  for  thy  caution,^'  said  the  Palmer,  aeain  smiling ;  **  I  will 
thy  courtesy  frankly,  and  it  will  go  hard  with  me  but  I  will  reauite  it." 

They  parted  and  took  different  roads  for  the  town  of  Sheffield.  > 
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KnighU,  with  a  lonjr  retinue  of  their  •qaires, 

In  Raudy  livencs  march,  and  quaint  altirea; 

One  laced  the  helm,  aaotlier  held  Ihe  laooe, 

A  Ihird  the  ahiniuK  huckler  did  adtanne. 

l^ie  cuuraer  paw*d  the  Krouod  with  restlcsi  feet. 

And  anortuf;  ftiani'd  and  champ'd  the  i^ldea  bit. 

I'he  iniiths  and  armourent  on  polfreya  ride. 

Flics  in  thei»4iandii,  and  hammers  at  tlieir  side ; 

An<l  nails  for  lotvcn'd  spears,  and  ihonp  for  iihtelds  proridt. 

The  yromcn  cuard  the  streets  m  seemly  liandH ;  » 

And  clowns  cumo  crowding  un,  with  r.u«lg«ls  in  their  hands. 

PAUisiox  AXD  ABari. 

The  condition  of  the  English  nation  was  at  this  time  sufficiently  miser- 
able. King  Richard  was  absent  a  prisoner,  and  in  tlie  power  of  the  perfid- 
ious and  cniol  ])ukc  of  Austria.  Even  the  very  place  of  his  captivity  was 
uncertain,  and  his  fate  but  very  imperfectly  known  to  the  generality  of  hia 
subjects,  wlio  were,  in  the  meantime,  a  prey  to  every  species  of  subaltern 
oppression. 

Prince  John,  in  league  with  Philip  of  France,  Cocur-de-Lion's  mortal 
enemy,  was  using  every  species  of  influence  witli  the  Duke  of  Austria,  to 
prj^long  the  captivity  of  his  brother  Richard,  to  whom  he  stood  indebted  for 
so  many  f\u'ours.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  strengthening  his  own  faction 
in  the  kingdom,  of  which  he  proposed  to  dispute  the  succession,  in  case  of 
the  King's  death,  with  the  legitimate  heir,  Arthur  Duke  of  Brittany,  son 
of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  the  elder  brother  of  John.  This  usurpation,  it  is 
well  knovm,  he  afterwards  effected.  Ilis  own  character  being  light,  profli- 
gate, and  perfidious,  John  easily  attached  to  his  person  and  faction,  not 
only  all  who  had  reason  to  dread  the  resentment  of  Richard  for  criminal 
proceeding  during  his  absence,  but  also  the  numerous  cltins  of  "  lawless 
resolutes,  whom  the  crusades  liad  turned  back  on  their  country,  accom- 
plished in  the  vices  of  the  East,  impoverished  in  snbstance,  and  hardened 
m  character,  and  who  placed  their  hopes  of  harvest  in  civil  commotion. 

To  these  causes  of  pult)lic  distress  and  apprehension,  must  be  added,  the 
multitude  of  outlaws,  who,  driven  to  despair  by  the  oppression  of  the  feudal 
nobility,  and  the  severe  exercise  of  the  forest  laws,  banded  together  in  large 
ganjjs,  and,  keeping  possession  of  the  forests  and  the  wastes,  set  at  defiance 
the  justice  and  magistracy  of  the  country.  The  nobles  themselves,  each 
fortified  within  his  own  castle,  and  playing  the  petty  sovereign  over  his  own 
dominions,  were  the  leaders  of  bands  scarce  less  lawless  and  oppressive  than 
those  of  the  avowed  depredators.  To  maintain  these  retainers,  and  to  sup- 
port the  extravagance  and  magnificence  which  their  pride  induced  them  to 
affect,  the  nobility  borrowed  sums  of  money  from  the  Jews  at  the  most  usu- 
rious interest,  which  gnawed  into  their  estates  like  consuming  cankers, 
scarce  to  be  cured,  unless  when  circumstances  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
getting  free,  by  exercising  upon  their  creditors  some  act  of  unprincipled 
violence. 

Under  the  various  burdens  imposed  by  this  unhappy  state  of  affairs,  the 
people  of  England  suffered  deeply  for  the  present,  and  had  yet  more  dreadful 
cause  to  fear  for  the  future.  To  augment  their  misery,  a  contagious  dis- 
order of  a  dangerous  nature  spread  tnrough  the  land ;  and,  rendered  more 
virulent  by  the  uncleanness,  the  indifferent  food,  and  the  wretched  lodgine 
of  the  lower  classes,  swept  off  many  whose  fate  the  survivors  were  temptea 
to  envy,  as  exempting  them  from  the  evils  which  were  to  come. 

Yet  amid  these  accumulated  distresses,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  the 
vulgar  as  well  as  the  noble,  in  the  event  of  a  tournament,  which  was  the 
grand  spectacle  of  that  ago,  felt  as  muotk  interested  as  the  half-stanred  citixea 
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of  Madrid,  who  has  not  a  real  left  to  buy  provisions  for  his  family,  feels  in 
the  issae  of  a  bull-fight  Neither  duty  nor  infirmity  could  keep  youth  or  nfi^o 
from  such  exhibitions.  The  Passage  of  Arms,  as  it  was  called,  which  was 
to  take  place  at  Ashby,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  as  champions  of  the  first 
renown  were  to  take  the  field  in  the  presence  of  Prince  Jonn  himself,  who 
was  expected  to  grace  the  lists,  had  attracted  universal  attention,  and  an 
immense  confluence  of  persons  of  all  ranks  hastened  upon  the  appointed 
morning  to  the  place  of  combat. 

The  scene  was  singularly  romantic.  On  the  verge  of  a  wood,  whioh 
approached  to  within  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Ashby,  was  an  extensive  meadow, 
of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  green  turf,  surrounded  on  one  side  by  the 
forest,  and  fringed  on  the  other  by  straggling  oak-trees,  some  of  which  had 
grown  to  an  immense  sixe.  The  ground,  as  if  fashioned  on  purpose  for  tho 
martial  display  which  was  intended,  sloped  gradually  down  on  all  sides  to  a 
level  bottom,  which  was  enclosed  for  the  lists  with  strong  palisades,  forming 
a  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  half  as  broad.  Tho  form 
of  the  enclosure  was  an  oblong  square,  save  that  tho  corners  were  consideiv 
ably  rounded  off,  in  order  to  am)rd  more  convenience  to  the  spectators. 
The  openings  for  the  entry  of  the  coyibatants  were  at  the  nortnem  and 
southern  extremities  of  the  lists,  accessible  by  strong  wooden  gates,  each 
wide  enough  to  admit  two  horsemen  riding  abreast.  At  each  of  these  portals 
were  stationed  tw5  heralds,  attended  by  six  trumpets,  as  many  pursuivants, 
and  a  strong  body  of  men-atrarms  for  maintaining  order,  and  ascertaining 
the  quality  of  the  knights  who  proposed  to  engage  in  this  martial  game. 

On  ft  platform  beyond  the  southern  entrance,  formed  by  a  natural  eleva- 
tion of  the  ground,  were  pitched  five  magnificent  pavilions,  adorned  with 
pennons  of  russet  and  black,  the  chosen  colours  of  the  ^\e  knights  chal- 
lengers. The  cords  of  the  tents  were  of  the  same  colour.  Before  each 
pavilion  was  suspended  the  shield  of  the  knight  by  whom  it  was  occupied, 
and  beside  it  stood  his  squire,  quaintly  disguised  as  a  salvage  or  silvan  mad, 
or  in  some  other  fantastic  dress,  according  to  the  taste  of  his  master,  and 
the  character  he  was  pleased  to  assume  during  the  game.*  The  central 
pavilion,  as  the  place  of  honour,  had  been  assigned  to  Brian  de  Bois-Guil- 
bert,  whose  renown  in  all  games  of  chivalry,  no  less  than  his  connection 
with  the  knights  who  had  undertaken  this  Passage  of  Arms,  had  occasioned 
him  to  be  eagerly  received  into  the  company  of  the  challengers,  and  even 
adopted  as  their  chief  and  leader,  though  he  had  so  recently  joined  them. 
On  one  side  of  his  tent  were  pitched  those  of  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf  and 
Kichard  de  Malvoisin,  and  on  the  other  was  the  pavilion  of  Hugh  de  (lrant> 
mesnil,  a  noble  baron  in  the  vicinity,  whose  ancestor  had  been  Lord  High 
Steward  of  England  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  and  his  son  William  llufus. 
Ralph  de  Yipont,  a  knight  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  some  ancient 
possessions  at  a  place  called  Heather,  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouohe,  occupied 
the  fifth  pavilion.  From  the  entrance  into  the  lists,  a  gentle  sloping  passage, 
ten  yards  in  breadth,  led  up  to  the  platform  on  which  the  tents  were  pitched. 
It  was  strongly  secured  by  a  palisade  on  each  side,  as  was  the  esplanade  in 
front  of  the  pavilions,  and  the  whole  was  guarded  by  men-at-arms. 

The  northern  access  to  the  lists  terminated  in  a  similar  entrance  of  thirty 
feet  in  breadth,  at  the  extremity  of  which  was  a  large  enclosed  space  for 
such  knights  as  might  be  disposed  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  challengers, 
'behind  which  were  placed  tents  containing  refreshments  of  every  kind  for 
their  accommodation,  with  armourers,  farriers,  and  other  attendants,  in 
retidiness  to  give  their  services  wherever  they  might  be  necessary. 

The  exterior  of  the  lists  was  in  part  occupied  by  temporary  galleries, 
spread  with  tapestry  and  carpets,  and  accommodated  with  cushions  for  the 
convenience  ot  those  lacties  and  nobles  who  were  expected  to  attend  tht 

•  This  MMt  of  maaqwnwim  ia  tuppond  to  bavf  ooeaiioMd  th«  iDtrwIuctiM  of  Mpporton  la!o  tte 
V  ktnldiT. 
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tournamont.  A  narrow  space,  betwixt  these  galleries  and  the  list^,  gave 
accommodation  for  yeomanry  and  spectators  of  a  better  degree  than  the 
nuTc  vulj2;;ir,  and  niiglit  be  compared  to  the  pit  of  a  theatre.  Tlic  prcmis- 
cuoiis  multitu<lo  arrun^fd  tlicmselvcs  upon  large  banks  of  turf  prepared  for 
tho  purj)()sc,  which,  aided  by  the  natural  elevation  of  the  ground,  enabled 
tlioui  to  overlook  the  galleries,  and  obtain  a  fair  view  into  the  list^.  Besides 
the  accommodation  which  these  stations  afforded,  many  hundreds  had 
porclicd  thoins(»lvos  on  tlio  branches  of  the  trees  which  surrounded  the 
iiicadtjw ;  :in«l  even  tho  st<?cple  of  a  country  church,  at  some  distance,  was 
crowd«'<l  with  spectators. 

Jt  only  n'mains  to  notice  respecting  the  general  arrangement,  that  one 
gallery  in  tlio  very  centre  of  tho  eastern  side  of  tho  lists,  and  consequently 
exai^tly  opposite  to  the  spot  where  the  shock  of  the  combat  was  to  take  place, 
wa.s  raised  higher  than  the  others,  more  richly  decorated,  and  g;racea  by  a 
sort  of  throne  and  canopy,  on  which  the  royal  arms  wore  emblazoned. 
Sip  lives,  Images,  and  yeomen  in  rich  liveries,  waited  around  this  place  of 
honour,  whicli  was  designed  for  Prince  John  and  his  attendants.  O])posite 
to  this  royal  ;;^«iller3'  was  another,  elevated  to  the  same  height,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  lists ;  and  more  gaily,  if  less  sumptuously  decorated,  than  that 
destined  for  the  Prince  himself.  A  train  of  pages  and  of  young  maidens, 
the  most  beautiful  who  could  bo  selected,  gaily  dressed  in  "fancy  habits  of 
green  and  pink,  surrounded  a  throne  decorated  in  the  same  colours.  Among 
pennons  and  flags  Ix'aring  wounded  hearts,  burning  hearts,  bleeding  hearts, 
t)Ows  and  quivers,  and  all  the  commonplace  emblems  of  the  triumphs  of 
Cupid,  a  blazoned  inscription  informed  the  spectators,  that  this  seat  of 
honour  was  designed  for  La  Royne  de  la  Beauite  ei  des  Amours.  But  who 
was  to  represent  the  Queen  of  Beauty  and  of  Love  on  the  present  occasion 
no  one  was  prepared  to  guess. 

Meanwhile,  spectators  of  every  description  thronged  forward  to  occupy 
their  res])ective  stations,  and  not  without  many  quarrels  concerning  those 
which  thev  were  entitled  to  hold.  Some  of  these  were  settled  by  the  men- 
at-arms  with  brief  ceremony ;  tho  shafts  of  their  battle-axes,  and  pummels 
of  their  swords,  being  readuy  employed  as  arguments  to  convince  the  more 
refractory.  Others,  which  involved  the  rival  claims  of  more  elevated  persons, 
were  determined  by  the  heralds,  or  by  tho  two  marshals  of  tho  field,  William 
de  Wyvil,  and  Stephen  dc  Martival,  who,  armed  at  all  points,  rode  up  and 
down  the  lists  to  enforce  and  preserve  good  order  among  tho  snectators. 

Gradually  the  galleries  became  filled  with  knights  and  nobles,  in  their 
robes  of  peace,  whose  lone  and  rich  tinted  mantles  were  contrasted  with  the 
gayer  and  more  splendid  habits  of  the  ladies,  who,  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  even  the  men  themselves,  thronged  to  witness  a  sport,  which  one  would 
have  thought  too  bloody  and  dangerous  to  afford  their  sex  much  pleasure. 
The  lower  and  interior  space  was  soon  filled  b^  substantial  yeomen  and 
burgh(?rs,  and  such  of  the  lesser  gentry,  as,  from  modesty,  poverty,  or 
dubious  title,  durst  not  assume  any  higher  place.  It  was  of  course  amongst 
these  that  the  most  frequent  disputes  for  precedence  occurred. 

"  Dog  of  an  unbeliever,"  said  an  old  man,  whose  threadbare  tunic  bore 
witness  to  his  poverty,  as  his  sword,  and  dagger,  and  golden  chain,  inti- 
mated his  pretensions  to  rank,  —  "whelp  of  a  she-wolf  1  darest  thou  press 
upon  a  Christian,  and  a  Norman  gentleman  of  the  blood  of  Montdidier?" 

This  rough  expostulation  was  addressed  to  no  other  than  our  acquaint- 
ance Irta;ic,  who,  richly  and  even  magnificently  dressed  in  a  gaberdine  orna- 
mented with  lace  and  lined  with  fur,  was  endeavouring  to  make  place  ia 
the  foremost  row  lieneath  the  gallery  for  his  daughter,  the  beautiful  Re- 
becca, who  had  joined  him  at  Ashby,  and  who  was  now  haneing  on  her 
father's  arm,  not  a  little  terrified  by  the  popular  displeasure  which  seemed 
generally  excited  by  her  father's  presumption.  But  Isaac,  though  we  haye 
seen  him  sufficiently  timid  on  other  ooca^ions,  knew  well  thmt  at  preMnt  ha 
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liad  nothing  to  fear.  It  was  not  in  places  of  general  resort,  or  where  their 
ec^uals  were  assembled,  that  any  aTaricioas  or  malevolent  noble  durst  offer 
him  injarj.  At  such  meetings  the  Jews  were  under  the  protection  of  the 
general  law ;  and  if  that  proved  a  weak  assurance,  it  usually  happened  that 
there  were  among  the  persons  assembled  some  barons,  who,  for  their  own 
interested  motives,  were  ready  to  act  as  their  protectors.  On  the  present 
occasion,  Isaac  felt  more  than  usually  confident,  being  aware  that  Prince 
John  was  even  then  in  the  very  act  of  negotiating  a  large  loan  from  the 
Jews  of  York,  to  be  secured  upon  certain  jewels  and  lands.  Isaac's  own 
share  in  this  trftasaction  was  considerable,  and  he  well  knew  that  the 
Prince's  eager  dedre  to  brin^  it  to  a  conclusion  would  ensure  him  his  pro- 
tection in  the  dilemma  in  which  he  stood. 

Imboldened  by  these  considerations,  the  Jew  pursued  his  point,  and  jostled 
the  Norman  Christian,  without  respect  either  to  his  descent,  (quality,  or  reli- 
gion. The  complaints  of  the  old  man,  however,  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  bystanders.  One  of  those,  a  stout,  well-set  yeoman,  arrayed  m  Lincoln 
green,  having  twelve  arrows  stuck  in  his  belt,  with  a  baldric  and  badge  of 
silver,  and  a  bow  of  six  feet  length  in  his  hand,  turned  short  round,  and 
while  his  countenance,  which  his  constant  exposure  to  weather  had  rendered 
brown  as  a  haselnut,  grew  darker  with  anger,  he  advised  the  Jew  to  remem- 
ber, that  all  the  wealth  he  had  acquired  by  sucking  the  blood  of  his  misera- 
ble victims,  had  but  swelled  him  like  a  bloated  spider,  which  might  be 
overlooked  while  he  kept  in  a  comer,  bat  would  be  crushed  if  it  ventured 
into  the  light.  This  intimation,  delivered  in  Norman-Enelish  with  a  firm 
voice  and  a  stem  aspect,  made  the  Jew  shrink  back ;  and  he  would  have 
probably  withdrawn  nimself  altogether  from  a  vicinity  so  dangerous,  had 
not  the  attention  of  every  one  been  called  to  the  sudden  entrance  of  Prince 
John,  who  at  that  moment  entered  the  lists,  attended  bv  a  numerous  and 
gajr  train,  consisting  partly  of  laymen,  partly  of  churchmen,  as  light  in 
Uieir  dress,  and  as  ^y  in  their  demeanour,  as  their  companions.  Among 
the  latter  was  the  Prior  of  Jorvaulx,  in  the  most  gallant  trim  which  a  dig- 
nitary of  the  church  could  venture  to  exhibit.  Fur  and  gold  were  not 
spared  in  his  garments,  and  the  points  of  his  boots,  out-heroding  the  pro- 
piosterous  fashion  of  the  time,  turned  up  so  very  far,  as  to  bo  attached,  not 
to  his  knees  merely,  but  to  his  very  girdle,  ana  effectually  prevented  him 
from  putting  his  foot  into  tho  stirrup.  This,  however,  was  a  slieht  incon- 
venience to  tho  gallant  Abbot,  who,  perhaps,  even  rejoicing  in  uie  oppor- 
tunity^ to  display  his  accomplished  horsemanship  before  so  many  spectators, 
especially  of  tho  fair  sex,  dispensed  with  these  supports  to  a  timid  rider. 
The  rest  of  Prince  John's  retmue  consisted  of  the  favourite  leaders  of  his 
mercenary  troops,  some  marauding  barons  and  profligate  attendants  upon 
the  court,  with  several  Kniehts  Templars  and  Knights  of  St  John. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  knights  of  these  two  orders  were  ao- 
counted  hostile  to  King  Richard,  having  adopted  the  side  of  Philip  of 
France  in  the  long  train  of  disputes  which  took  place  in  Palestine  betwixt 
that  monarch  ana  the  lion-hearted  King  of  England.  It  was  tho  well- 
known  consequence  of  this  discord  that  I^chard's  repeated  victories  had 
been  rendered  fruitless,  his  romantic  attempts  to  besiege  Jomsalcro  disap- 
pointed, and  the  fruit  of  all  the  glory  which  he  had  accjuircd  had  dwindled 
into  an  uncertain  trace  with  tho  Sultan  Saladin.  With  the  same  policy 
which  had  dictated  the  conduct  of  their  brethren  in  the  Holy  Land,  the 
Templars  and  Ilospitallers  in  England  and  Normandy  attached  themselves 
to  the  faction  of  Prince  John,  having  little  reason  to  desire  tho  return  of 
Richard  to  England,  or  the  succession  of  Arthur,  his  legitimate  heir.  For 
the  opposite  reason.  Prince  John  hated  and  contemned  the  few  Saxon  fami- 
lies of  consequence  which  subsisted  in  England,  and  omitted  no  opportunity 
of  mortifying  and  affronting  them ;  beins  conscious  that  his  person  and 
pretensiuAfl  were  disliked  by  them,  as  wSl  as  by  the  igreaAAx  ^^ttfw  ^^te^ 
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En^li^h  comnnns,  who  fenred  farther  innoTation  upon  their  rigfata  and 
lil)ortii.»s,  from  a  sovoroij^n  of  John's  licentious  and  tyrannical  disposition. 

AttrMidol  liy  this  gallant  rxjuipagc,  himself  well  mountod  and  splendidly 
dri'.s.^i'd  in  (.'riinson  and  in  p^iAd,  bcarin;;  upon  his  hand  a  falcon,  and  having 
his  lioad  <''jV(!nMl  l^y  a  rich  fur  lx)nuot,  adorned  with  a  circle  of  precious 
Rtonos,  from  \\  hicJi  hi8  lonj*  curled  hair  escaped  and  overspread  his  shoul- 
ders, Princi'  John,  u]»oii  a  ;j;rey  and  high-mottled  palfrey,  caracoled  within 
tho  lists  at  thi*  lioad  of  his  jovial  party,  laughinpj  loud  with  his  train,  and 
eyring  witli  all  tlie  lx)ldnei«s  of  royal  criticism  the  beauties  who  adorned 
thi.'  lol'ty  ;:allorioH. 

Tlioso  who  remarked  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  Prince  a  dissolute  auda- 
city, nrni;il('(l  with  extreme  haughtiness  and  indiflference  to  the  feelings  of 
others,  could  not  yet  deny  to  his  countenance  that  sort  of  comeliness  which 
belongs  to  an  t»pon  set  <.>f  features,  well  formed  bv  nature,  modelled  by  art 
to  the  usual  rules  of  courti'sy,  j'et  so  far  frank  an<i  honest,  that  they  seemed 
as  if  tli(>y  disclaimed  to  conceal  the  natural  workings  of  the  soul.  Such 
an  expres'^ion  is  often  mistaken  for  manly  frankness,  when  in  truth  it  arises 
from  tho  ro«'kless  indifference  of  a  libertine  disposition,  conscious  of  supe- 
riority of  birth,  of  wealth,  or  of  some  other  adventitious  advantage,  totally 
un«'onn(M:t(Ml  with  personal  merit.  To  those  who  did  not  think  so  deeply, 
and  tliev  were  the  greater  number  by  a  hundred  to  one,  the  splendour  of 
Prince  John's  rheno,  (i.  e.  fur  tippet,)  the  richness  of  his  cloak,  lined  witli 
the  most  costly  sables,  his  maroquin  boots  and  golden  spurs,  together  with 
the  grace  with  which  he  managed  his  palfrey,  were  sufficient  to  merit 
clamorous  apj)lausc. 

In  liis  J(iyoua  caracole  round  the  listfl,  the  attention  of  the  Prince  was 
called  by  the  commotion,  not  yet  subsi<led,  which  had  attended  the  ambi- 
tious movement  of  Isaac  towards  the  higher  places  of  the  assembly.  The 
qui«'k  ey<»  of  Prince  John  instantly  recognized  the  Jew,  but  was  much  raoro 
agreeably  attracted  by  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Zion,  who,  terrified  by  tho 
tumult,  clung  close  to  the  arm  of  her  aged  father. 

TJie  figure  of  Rebecca  might  indeed  have  compared  with  tho  proudest 
beauties  of  Kngland,  even  though  it  had  been  juclged  by  as  shrewd  a  con- 
noiiSJMir  as  Prince  John.  Her  form  was  exquisitely  symmetrical,  and  was 
shown  to  advantage  by  a  sort  of  Eastern  dress,  which  she  wore  according 
to  the  f^ishion  of  the  females  of  her  nation.  Her  turban  of  yellow  silk 
suited  well  with  the  darkness  of  her  complexion.  Tho  brilliancy  of  her 
eyes,  the  superb  arch  of  her  eyebrows,  her  well-formed  aquiline  nose,  her 
teeth  as  white  as  pearl,  and  the  profusion  of  her  sable  tresses  which,  each 
arranged  in  its  own  little  spiral  of  twisted  curls,  fell  down  upon  as  much 
of  a  h)vely  neck  and  bosom  as  a  simarre  of  the  richest  Persian  silk,  exhi- 
biting flowers  in  their  natural  colours  embossed  upon  a  purple  ground,  pKsr- 
mitttMl  to  be  visible — all  these  constituted  a  combination  of  loveliness,  which 
yicMed  not  to  the  most  l)eautiful  of  the  maidens  who  surrounded  her.  It 
rs  true  that  of  tho  golden  and  |»eaTl-studded  clasps,  which  closed  her  vost 
fmm  the  throat  to  the  waist,  the  three  uppermost  were  left  unfastened,  on 
account  of  the  heat,  which  something  enlarged  the  prospect  to  which  we 
allude.  A  diamond  necklace,  with  pendants  of  inestimable  value,  were  by 
this  means  also  made  more  conspicuous.  The  feather  of  an  ostrich,  fastened 
in  her  turban  by  an  agriffo  set  with  brilliants,  was  another  distinction  of  the 
bcrautiful  Jewess,  scofixfd  and  sneered  at  by  the  proud  dames  who  sat  aboTO 
her,  but  seeretlv  envied  bv  those  who  aflfecte<l  to  deride  them. 

"  By  tho  bald  scalp  of  Abraham,"  said  Prince  John,  "yonder  Jewess  must 
be  the  very  model  of  that  perfection,  whose  charms  drove  frantic  the  wisest 
king  that  ever  liveil !  What  sayost  thou.  Prior  Aymer  ? — By  tho  Temple  of 
that  wise  king,  which  our  wiser  brother  Kichard  "proved  unable  to  recover, 
she  is  the  very  Bride  of  the  Canticles!" 

'*  Tho  Jiuao  of  Sharon  and  the  Lily  of  the  Valley," — answered  the  Prior, 
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in  a  sort  of  snuffling  tone ;  **  but  your  Grace  must  remember  she  is  still  bul 
a  Jewess," 

"Ay  1"  added  Prince  John,  without  heeding  him,  "  and  there  is  my  Mam- 
mon of  unrighteousness  too — the  Marquis  of  Marks,  the  Baron  of  Byzants, 
contesting  for  place  with  penniless  dogs,  whose  threadbare  cloaks  have  not 
a  single  cross  in  their  pouches  to  keep  the  deril  from  dancins  there.  By 
the  £>dy  of  St.  Mark,  my  prince  of  supplies,  with  his  lovely  Jewess,  shall 
have  a  place  in  the  gallery  I — What  is  she,  Isaac  ?  thy  wife  or  thy  daughter, 
that  Eastern  houri  that  thou  lockest  under  thy  arm  as  thou  wouldst  thy- 
treasure-casket  V 

"  My  daughter  Rebecca,  so  please  your  Grace,"  answered  Isaac,  with  » 
low  congee,  nothing  embarrassed  by  the  Prince's  salutation,  in  which,  how- 
ever, there  was  at  least  as  much  mockery  as  courtesy. 

"  The  wiser  man  thou,"  said  John,  with  a  peal  of  laughter,  in  which  his 
gay  followers  obsequiously  joined.     **  But,  daughter  or  wife,  she  should  be 

E referred  according  to  her  beauty  and  thy  merits. — Who  sits  above  there  7" 
e  continued,  bending  his  eye  on  the  gallery.  *'  Saxon  churls,  lolling  at 
their  lazy  length  I — out  upon  them  I — let  them  sit  close,  and  make  room  for 
my  pnnce  of  usurers  and  his  lovely  daughter.  I'll  make  the  hinds  know 
they  must  share  the  high  places  of  the  synagogue  with  those  whom  the  syna* 
gogue  properly  belongs  to." 

Those  who  occupied  the  gallery  to  whom  this  injurious  and  unpolite 
speech  was  addressed,  were  the  family  of  Gedrio  the  l^zon,  with  that  of  his 
ally  and  kinsman,  Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh,  a  personage,  who,  on  account 
of  his  descent  from  the  last  Saxon  monarcns  of  England,  was  held  in  the 
highest  respect  by  all  the  Saxon  natives  of  the  north  of  England.  But  with 
the  blood  of  this  ancient  royal  race,  many  of  their  infirmities  had  descended 
to  Athelstane.  Ue  was  comely  in  countenance,  bulky  and  strong  in  person, 
and  in  the  flower  of  his  age — yet  inanimate  in  expression,  dull-eyed,  heavy- 
browed,  inactive  and  sluggish  in  all  his  motions,  and  so  slow  in  resolution, 
that  the  soubriauet  of  one  of  his  ancestors  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he 
was  very  generally  called  Athelstane  the  Unready.  Uis  friends,  and  he  had 
many,  who,  as  well  as  Cedric,  were  passionately  attached  to  him,  contended 
that  this  sluggish  temper  arose  not  from  want  of  courage,  but  from  mero 
want  of  decision ;  othera  alleged  that  this  hereditary  vice  of  drunkenness 
had  obscured  his  faculties,  never  of  a  very  acute  order,  and  that  the  passive 
courage  and  meek  good-nature  which  remained  behind,  was  merely  the  dregs 
of  a  cTiaracter  that  might  have  been  deserving  of  praise,  but  of  which  all 
the  valuable  parts  had  flown  off  in  the  progress  of  a  long  course  of  brutal 
debauchery. 

It  was  to  this  person,  such  as  we  have  described  him,  that  the  Prince 
addressed  his  imperious  command  to  make  place  for  Isaac  and  Rebecca. 
Athelstane,  utterly  confounded  at  an  order  which  the  manners  and  feelings 
of  the  times  rendered  so  injuriously  insulting,  unwilling  to  olxw,  yet  unde- 
termined how  to  resist,  opposed  only  the  via  inertia  to  the  will  of  John ;  and, 
without  stirring,  or  making  any  motion  whatever  of  obedience,  opened  his 
lar^  grey  e^res,  and  stared  at  the  Prince  with  an  astonishment  which  had 
in  It  somethmg  extremely  ludicrous.  But  the  impatient  John  regarded  it 
in  no  such  light 

"  The  Saxon  porker,"  he  said,  "  is  either  asleep  or  minds  me  not — Prick 
him  with  your  lance,  De  Bracy,"  speaking  to  a  knight  who  rode  near  him, 
the  leader  of  a  band  of  Free  Companions,  or  Condottieri ;  that  is,  of  merce- 
naries belonging  to  no  particular  nation,  but  attached  for  the  time  to  any 
prince  by  whom  they  are  paid.  There  was  a  murmur  even  among  the 
attendants  of  Prince  John ;  out  De  Bracy,  whose  profession  freed  him  from 
all  scruples,  extended  his  long  lance  over  the  space  which  separated  the 
gallery  from  the  lists,  and  would  have  executed  the  commands  oMie  Prinoo 
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Vforo  Atliolsitano  tlic  Unrondv  had  recovered  prenenco  of  mind  stifficnent 
ovoAx  to  <lnnv  hack  his  person  Irom  the  weapon,  Iiad  not  Cedric,  ab  prompt 
as  liis  coii)p:iiiion  wuh  tardy,  unsheathed,  with  the  ppeed  of  lightning;,  tho 
Fhort  swnni  whifh  he  wore,  and  at  a  pinjrle  blow  Hcvered  the  point  of  the 
hmoe  frnin  tlio  iiandle.  The  blood  rushed  into  the  countenance  of  Prince 
John,  llo  8wore  one  of  his  deepest  oaths,  and  was  about  to  utter  sonic 
thnnit  ('i>rr(»sponding  in  violence,  when  he  was  diverted  from  bis  purpose, 
parily  by  liiy  own  att*.'n»lants,  who  withered  around  him  conjuring  him  to 
DO  pjiticiit,  jmrtly  bv  a  {general  exclamation  of  the  crowd,  uttered  in  loud 
a]»pljuise  of  tlio  spiritod  conduct  of  Cedric.  Tho  Prince  rolled  his  eyes  in 
iii(ii<!;nation,  as  if  to  colUnrt  some  safe  and  easy  victim  ;  and  chancing  to  cn« 
count'T  the  tirni  glance  of  the  same  archer  whom  we  have  already  noticed, 
ami  who  seemed  to  persist  in  his  gesture  of  ap])hiuRe,  in  spite  of  tho  frown- 
in  «r  ns]M>rt  which  tho  Prince  bent  u|X}n  him,  he  demanded  his  reason  for 
clainouriTi;»  thus. 

**  1  always  iu\d  my  hollo,"  said  the  yeoman,  "when  I  see  a  good  shot,  or 
a  ;i:allant  lilow.''  , 

'*  Savest  tiu»u?"  answered  the  Prince;  "then  thou  canst  hit  tlio  white 
tliyself,  I'll  warrant." 

**  A  woodi^man's  mark,  and  at  woodsman's  distance,  I  can  hit,"  answered 
i\u\  venman. 

"  An«l  Wat  Tyrrcrs  mark,  at  a  hundred  yards,"  said  a  voice  from  behind, 
but  bv  whom  uttered  could  not  be  discerned. 

This  allusion  to  the  fate  of  AVilliam  Kufus,  his  relative,  at  once  incensed 
and  alarmed  Prince  John.  He  satisfied  himself,  however,  with  command- 
ing the  men-at-arm;*,  who  surrounded  the  lists,  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  brag- 
gart, pointing  to  the  yeoman. 

"  JJy  St.  (jlrizzel,"  he  added,  "  we  will  try  his  own  skill,  who  is  so  ready 
to  give  his  voice  to  the  feats  of  others!" 

**  I  shall  not  Hy  the  trial,"  said  the  yeoman,  with  the  composure  which 
markod  his  whole  deportment. 

"Meanwhile,  stand  up,  ye  Saxon  churls,"  said  tho  fiery  Prince ;  "for, 
by  the  light  of  Heaven,  since  I  have  said  it>  the  Jew  shall  have  his  seat 
amongst  ye!" 

"  By  no  means,  an  it  please  your  Grace !  —  it  is  not  fit  for  such  as  wo  to 
sit  with  the  rulers  of  tho  land,"  said  the  Jew ;  whose  ambition  for  prece- 
dence, though  it  had  led  him  to  disputo  place  with«the  extenuated  and  im- 
poverished descendant  of  the  line  of  Montdidicr,  by  no  means  stimulated 
him  to  an  intrusion  upon  the  privileges  of  the  wealthy  Saxons. 

"  Up,  infidel  dog.  when  I  command  you,"  said  Pnnce  John,  "  or  I  will 
have  thy  swarthy  hide  stript  off,  and  tanned  for  horse-furniture." 

I'hus  urged,  the  Jew  began  to  ascend  tho  steep  and  narrow  steps  which 
led  up  to  the  gallery. 

"Let  me  see,"  said -the  Prince,  "who  dare  stop  him,"  fixing  his  ey% 
on  Cedric,  whoso  attitude  intimated  his  intention  to  hurl  tho  Jew  dowa 
heatllong. 

The  catastrophe  was  prevented  by  the  clown  Wamba,  who,  springing 
betwixt  his  master  and  Isaac,  and  exclaiming,  in  answer  to  the  Prince's 
defiance,  "  Marry,  that  will  1 1"  opposed  to  tho  beard  of  the  Jew  a  shield  of 
brawn,  which  he  plucked  from  beneath  his  cloak,  and  with  which,  doubt- 
less, he  had  furnished  himself,  lest  the  tournament  should  have  proved 
longer  than  his  appetite  could  endure  abetinenoe.  Finding  tho  alximination 
of  liis  tribe  op]X)sed  to  his  very  nose,  while  the  Jester,  at  the  same  time, 
flourished  his  wooden  sword  above  liis  head,  the  Jew  recoiled,  missed  his 
footing,  and  rolled  down  the  steps,->-an  excellent  jest  to  the  spectators,  who 
■ct  up  a  loud  laughter,  in  whicn  Prince  John  and  his  attendants  heartily 
joined. 

"Dval  mo  the  prize,  cousin  Prince,"  said  Wamba;  "I  have  yanquiahcd 
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my  fo«  in  fair  fight  with  sword  and  shield/^  he  added,  brandishing  tb^ 
brawn  in  one  hand  and  the  wooden  sword  in  the  other. 

'*Who,  and  what  art  thou,  noble  champion?"  said  Prince  John,  still 
laughing. 

"A  fool  by  right  of  descent,"  answered  the  Jester;  " I  am  Wamba,  the 
son  of  Witless,  who  was  the  son  of  Weatherbrain,  who  was  the  son  of  an 
Alderman." 

"  Make  room  for  the  Jew  in  front  of  the  lower  ring,"  said  Prince  Johiiy 
not  unwilling  perhaps  to  seise  an  apology  to  desist  from  his  original  pur-, 
pose ;  *'  to  place  the  vanquished  beside  the  victor  were  false  heraldry." 

**  Knave  upon  fool  were  worse,"  answered  the  Jester,  *'  and  Jew  upon 
bacon  worst  of  all." 

"  Gramercy  I  good  fellow,"  cried  Prince  John,  "  thou  plcascst  me — Here, 
Isaac,  lend  me  a  handful  of  bysants." 

As  the  Jew,  stunned  by  the  request,  afraid  to  refuse,  and  unwilling  to 
comply,  fumbled  in  the  furred  bag  which  hung  by  his  girdle,  and  was  per- 
haps endeavouring  to  ascertain  how  few  coins  might  pass  for  a  handful,  the 
Prince  stooped  from  his  jennet  and  settled  Isaac's  doubts  by  snatching  the 
pouch  itself  from  his  side ;  and  flinging  to  Wamba  a  couple  of  the  gold 
pieces  which  it  contained,  he  pursued  his  career  round  the  lists,  leaving  the 
Jew  to  the  derision  of  those  around  him,  and  himself  receiving  as  much 
applause  from  the  spectators  as  if  he  had  done  some  honest  and  honourable 
action. 


^^^0^m^k^^0*0*^^f^l^0^l^f^^J^f^0^^^^^^^^^^^^i^^^^^^0^^*^^^^^^^^^^^^0 


At  Uiis  tht  challenfer  with  fi«rc«  deOr 

Hb  tnimpet  toaikls;  tht  challenged  make*  repi/: 

Wtth  claagioor  ringa  the  field,  resocmds  the  ranlted  aky. 

Their  Tiaora  claaed,  their  lanoea  in  the  rest, 

Or  at  tha  helmet  pointed  or  tAe  craat, 

lliej  rantoh  from  the  barrier,  »peed  tha  ram, 

And  f  pviTiof  aao  decraaaa  tha  middle  apace. 

FALkMWX  AND  ASCRI. 

In  the  midst  of  Prince  John's  cavalcade,  he  suddenl]^  stopt,  and  appealing 
to  the  Prior  of  Jorvaulx,  declared  the  principal  business  of  the  day  had 
been  forgotten. 

"  By  my  halidom,"  said  he,  "  we  have  forgotten.  Sir  Prior,  to  name  the 
fair  Sovereign  of  Love  and  of  Beauty,  by  whose  white  hand  the  palm  is  to 
be  distributed.  For  my  part,  I  am  liberal  in  my  ideas,  and  I  care  not  if  I 
give  mv  vote  for  the  blaek-eyed  Rebecca." 

"  Holy  Virgin,"  answered  the  Prior,  turning  up  his  eyes  in  horror,  ••  a 
Jewess l—> We  should  deserve  to  be  stoned  out  of  the  lists;  and  I  am  not 
yet  old  enough  to  be  a  martyr.  Besides,  I  swear  by  my  patron  saint,  thai 
•he  is  far  inrerior  to  the  lovehr  Saxon,  Rowena." 

"  Saxon  or  Jew,"  answered  the  Prince,  "  Saxon  or  Jeir,  dog  or  hoe,  whal 
.matters  it?    I  say,  name  Rebecca,  were  it  only  to  mortify  the  oaxon  uiorii.^ 

A  murmur  arose  even  among  his  own  immediate  attendants. 

'*  This  passes  a  jest,  my  lord,"  said  De  Braoy ;  "  no  knight  here  will  IftJ 
lance  in  rest  if  such  an  insult  is  attempted." 

"  It  is  the  mere  wantonness  of  insult,"  said  one  of  the  oldest  and  motik 
important  of  Prince  John's  followers,  Waldemar  lUmirse,  ^'and  if  yoor 
Qracc  attempts  it,  cannot  but  prove  ruinous  to  yonr  mj^QitB" 

*'  I  entertained  you,  sir,"  said  John,  reining  up  iiit  palfrej  haoglMlil 
"  for  my  follower,  but  not  for  my  oounsellor/^  s 
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"  Those  who  follow  your  Grace  in  the  patbn  which  you  tread,"  said  Wsl* 
demur,  but  .speaking  in  a  low  voice,  *'  acquire  the  rieht  of  counsellors ;  for 
your  interest  and  safety  are  not  more  deeply  engaged  than  their  own." 

From  the  tone  in  which  this  was  spoken,  John  saw  the  necessity  of  ac- 
quiescence. "  I  did  but  jest,"  he  said  ;  **  and  you  turn  upon  me  like  so 
many  adders  I  Name  wnom  you  will,  in  the  fiend's  name,  and  plcaso 
yourselves." 

"Xay,  nay,"  said  De  Bracy,  "let  the  fair  sovereign's  throne  remain 
unoccupied,  until  the  connueror  shall  be  named,  and  then  let  him  choose 
the  lady  by  whom  it  shall  be  filled.  It  will  add  another  grace  to  his 
triumph,  and  teach  fair  ladies  to  prize  the  love  of  valiant  knights,  who  can 
exalt  them  to  sucli  distinction." 

**  If  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  gain  the  prise,"  said  the  Prior,  "  I  will  gage 
my  rosary  that  I  name  the  Sovereign  of  Love  and  Beauty." 

"  Bois-Guill)ert,"  answered  De  Bracy,  "  is  a  good  lance ;  but  there  are 
others  around  these  lists.  Sir  Prior,  who  will  not  fear  to  encounter  him." 

**  Silence,  sirs,"  said  Waldemar,  "  and  let  the  Prince  assume  his  seat. 
The  knights  and  spectators  are  alike  impatient,  the  time  advances,  and 
hichly  fit  it  is  that  the  sports  should  commence." 

Prince  John,  though  not  yet  a  monarch,  had  in  Waldemar  Fitzurse  all 
the  inconveniences  of  a  favourite  minister,  who,  in  serving  his  sovereign, 
must  always  do  so  in  his  own  way.  The  Prince  acquiesced,  howeviar, 
although  his  disposition  was  precisely  of  that  kind  wliich  is  apt  to  be 
obstinate  upon  trifles,  and,  assuming  his  throne,  and  being  surrounded  by 
his  followers,  gave  si^al  to  the  heralds  to  proclaim  the  laws  of  the  tourna- 
ment, which  were  briefly  as  follows : 

First,  the  five  challengers  were  to  undertake  all  comers. 

Secondly,  any  knight  proposing  to  combat,  might,  if  he  pleased,  select  a 
special  antagonist  from  amon^  the  challengers,  by  touching  his  shield.  If 
ho  did  so  with  the  reverse  of  his  lance,  the  trial  of  skill  was  made  with  what 
were  called  the  arms  of  courtesy,  that  is,  with  lances  at  whose  extremity  a 
uiecc  of  round  flat  board  was  fixed,  so  that  no  danger  was  encountered,  save 
irom  the  shock  of  the  horses  and  riders.  But  if  the  shield  was  touched  with 
the  sharp  end  of  the  lance,  the  combat  was  understood  to  be  at  atUrance; 
that  is,  tlic  knights  were  to  fight  with  sharp  weapons,  as  in  actual  battle. 

Thirdly,  when  the  knights  present  had  accomplished  their  vow,  by  each 
of  them  breaking  five  lances,  the  Prince  was  to  declare  the  victor  in  the  first 
day's  tourney,  who  should  receive  as  prize  a  war-horse  of  exquisite  beauty 
and  matchless  strength ;  and  in  addition  to  this  reward  of  valour,  it  was 
now  declared,  he  should  have  the  peculiar  honour  of  naming  the  Queen  of 
Love  and  Beauty,  by  whom  the  prize  should  be  given  on  the  ensuing  day. 

Fourthly,  it  was  announced,  that,  on  the  second  day,  there  should  be  a 
general  tournament,  in  which  all  the  knights  present,  who  were  desirous  to 
win  praise,  might  take  part;  and  being  divided  into  two  bands  of  e^ual 
numbers,  might  fight  it  out  manfully,  until  the  signal  was  given  by  Pnnce 
John  to  cease  the  combat  The  elected  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty  was 
then  to  crown  the  knight  whom  the  Prince  should  adjudge  to  have  oome 
himself  best  in  this  second  day,  with  a  coronet  composed  of  thin  gold  plate, 
cut  into  the  shape  of  a  laurel  crown.  On  this  second  day  the  knightly 
games  ceased.  But  on  that  which  was  to  follow,  feats  of  archery,  of  bulh 
oaiting,  and  other  popular  amusements,  were  to  be  practised,  for  the  more 
immediate  amusement  of  the  populace.  In  this  manner  did  Prince  John 
endeavour  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  popularity,  which  he  was  perpetually 
throwing  down  by  some  inconsiderate  act  of  wanton  aggression  upon  the 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  people. 

The  lists  now  presented  a  most  splendid  spectacle.  The  sloping  galleries 
wore  crowded  with  all  that  was  noble,  great)  wealthy,  and  beautiful  in  the 
northern  and  midland  parte  of  England ;  and  the  contrail  of  the  Tariooa 
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dresses  of  tiiese  dignified  spectators,  rendered  the  view  as  ^y  as  it  was  rich, 
while  the  interior  and  lower  space,  filled  with  the  substantial  burgesses  and 
yeomen  of  merry  England,  formed,  in  their  more  plain  attire,  a  dark  fringe, 
or  border,  around  this  circle  of  brilliant  embroidery,  relieTing,  and,  at  Uie 
same  time,  setting  off  its  splendour. 

The  heralds  finished  their  proclamation  with  their  usual  cry  of ''  Largesse, 
largesse,  gallant  knights  I"  and  gold  and  silver  pieces  were  showered  on 
them  from  the  galleries,  it  being  a  high  point  of  chivalry  to  exhibit  liberality 
towards  those  whom  the  age  accounted  at  once  the  secretaries  and  the  his- 
torians of  honour.  The  bounty  of  the  spectators  was  acknowledged  by  the 
customary  shouts  of  **Love  of  Ladies  —  Death  of  Champions  —  Uonour  to 
the  Generous — Glory  to  the  Brave  I" — to  which  the  more  humble  spectators 
added  their  acclamations,  and  a  numerous  band  of  trumpeters  the  flourish 
of  their  martial  instruments.  When  these  sounds  had  ceased,  the  heralds 
withdrew  from  the  lists  in  gay  and  glittering  procession,  and  none  remained 
within  them  save  the  marshals  of  the  field,  who,  armed  cap-a-pie,  sat  on 
horseback,  motionless  as  statues,  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  lists.  Mean- 
time, the  enclosed  space  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lists,  largo  as  it 
was,  was  now  completely  crowded  with  kniehts  desirous  to  prove  their  skill 
against  the  challengers,  and,  when  viewed  from  the  ^Ueries,  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  sea  of  waving  plumage,  intermixed  with  glistening  helmets, 
and  tall  lances,  to  the  extremities  of  which  were,  in  many  cases,  attached 
small  pennons  of  about  a  span's  breadth,  which,  fluttering  in  the  air  as  the 
breeze  caught  them,  joined  with  the  restless  motion  of  the  feathers  to  add 
liveliness  to  the  scene. 

At  length  the  barriers  were  opened,  and  five  knij^hts,  chosen  by  lot, 
advanced  slowly  into  the  area ;  a  single  champion  riding  in  front,  and  the 
other  four  following  in  pairs.  All  were  splendidly  armed,  and  my  Saxon 
authority  (in  the  Wardour  Manuscript^  records  at  great  length  their  devices, 
their  colours,  and  the  embroidery  of  tneir  horse  trappings.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  be  particular  on  these  subjects.  To  borrow  lines  from  a  contempo- 
rary poet,  who  has  written  but  too  little — 

The  knwhta  are  dort. 

And  their  g«rad  swOTas  ere  mat. 

Their  aoab  are  with  the  nints,  we  tnut* 

Their  escutcheons  have  long  mouldered  from  the  walls  of  their  castles. 
Tneir  castles  themselves  are  but  green  mounds  and  shattered  ruins  —  the 
place  that  once  knew  them,  knows  them  no  more — nay,  many  a  race  since 
theirs  has  died  out  and  been  forgotten  in  the  very  land  which  they  occupied, 
with  all  the  authority  of  feudal  proprietors  and  feudal  lords.  What,  then, 
would  it  avail  the  reader  to  know  tlieir  names,  or  the  evanescent  symbols 
of  their  martial  rank  I 

Now,  however,  no  whit  anticipating  the  oblivion  which  awaited  thejr 
names  and  feats,  the  champions  advanced  throiich  the  lists,  restraining  their 
fiery  steeds,  and  compelling  them  to  move  slowly,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  exhibited  their  paces,  together  with  the  grace  and  dexterity  of  the 
riders.  As  the  procession  entered  the  lists,  the  sound  of  a  wild  Barbario 
muflic  was  heard  from  behind  the  tents  of  the  challengers,  where  the  per- 
formers were  concealed.  It  was  of  Eastern  origin,  having  been  broueht 
from  the  Iloly  Land ;  and  the  mixture  of  the  cymbals  and  bells  seemed  to 
bid  welcome  at  once,  and  defiance,  to  the  knights  as  they  advanced.  With 
the  eyes  of  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators  fixed  upon  them,  the  five 
knights  advanced  up  the  platform  upon  which  the  tents  of  the  challengers 
stood,  and  there  separating  themselves,  each  touched  slightly,  and  with  the 
reverse  of  his  lance,  the  shield  of  the  antagonist  to  vrliom  he  wished  to 

*  The»e  linM  %m  pert  of  an  unpnhiished  po«in  bjr  Culrridre.  whn«e  Maae  ao  often  brntntizea  with  fn^l* 
menta  which  mJirate  tier  powera,  while  the  manner  in  which  ahe  flinca  them  from  her  betrafs  her  caprl0% 
jrct  whoea  oofiimhad  aketehea  diaplajr  mora  talent  than  the  laboareU  maiterpieoaa  of  otkart. 
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oppose  himsolf.  The  lower  orders  of  npcctators  in  s^noral — ^nay,  manj  oi 
the  higher  class,  and  it  is  even  said  scveml  of  the  ladies,  were  rather  disap* 
]H)intod  at  the  cbainpiuns  chousing  the  arms  of  courtesy.  For  the  same  sort 
of  per9on8,  who,  in  the  present  day,  applaud  most  highly  the  deepest  trose- 
dies,  were  then  interested  in  a  tournament  exactly  iu  proportion  to  toe 
danger  incurred  by  the  champions  engaged. 

Having  intimated  their  more  pacific  purpose,  the  champions  retreated  to 
the  extremity  of  tlie  lists,  where  thoy  remained  drawn  up  in  a  line;  while 
the  challengerH,  sallying  each  from  his  pavilion,  mounted  their  horses,  and, 
headed  by  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  descended  from  the  platform,  and  opposed 
theniHelvcs  individually  to  the  knights  who  had  touched  their  respective 
shields. 

At  the  flourish  of  clarions  and  trumpets,  they  started  out  against  each 
other  at  full  gallop ;  and  such  was  the  superior  dexterity  or  good  fortune 
of  the  challengerH,  that  those  opposed  to  Bois-Guilbert,  Blalvoisin,  and 
Front-de-Banif,  rolled  on  the  ground.  The  antagcjnist  of  Grantmosnil,  in- 
stead of  bearing  his  lance-point  fair  against  the  crest  or  the  shield  of  his 
enemy,  swerved  so  much  from  the  direct  line  as  to  break  the  weapon 
athwart  the  person  of  his  opponent  —  a  circumstance  which  was  accounted 
more  disgraceful  than  that  of  being  actually  unhorsed ;  because  the  latter 
might  happen  from  accident,  whereas  the  former  evinced  awkwardness  and 
want  of  management  of  the  weapon  and  of  the  horse.  The  fifth  knighk 
alone  maintained  the  honour  of  his  party,  and  parted  fairly  with  the  Knight 
of  iSt.  John,  both  splintering  their  lances  without  advantage  on  cither  aide. 

The  shouts  of  the  multitude,  together  with  the  acclamations  of  the  heralds, 
and  the  clangour  of  the  trumpets,  announced  the  triumph  of  the  victors  and 
the  defeat  of  the  vanquished.  The  former  retreated  to  their  pavilions,  and 
the  latter,  gathering  themselves  up  as  they  could,  withdrew  from  the  lists 
in  disgrace  and  dejection,  to  agree  with  their  victors  concerning  the  redemp- 
tion of  their  arms  and  their  horses,  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
tournament,  they  had  forfeited.  The  fifth  of  their  number  alone  tarried  in 
the  lists  long  enough  to  be  greeted  by  the  applauses  of  the  spectators, 
amongst  whom  ho  retreated,  to  the  aggravation,  doubtless,  of  his  compan- 
ions' mortification. 

A  second  and  a  third  party  of  knights  took  the  field ;  and  although  thoy 
had  various  success,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  advantage  decidedly  remained 
with  the  challengers,  not  one  of  whom  lost  his  seat  or  swerved  from  his 
charge  —  misfortunes  which  befell  one  or  two  of  their  antagonists  in  each 
encounter.  The  spirits,  therefore,  of  those  opposed  to  them,  seemed  to  be 
considerably  damped  by  their  continued  success.  Three  knights  only 
appeared  on  the  fourth  entry,  who,  avoiding  the  shields  of  Bois-Guilbert  and 
1  ront-de-Boeuf,  contented  themselves  with  touching  those  of  the  three  other 
knights,  who  had  not  altogether  manifested  the  same  strength  and  dexterity. 
This  politic  selection  did  not  alter  the  fortune  of  the  field,  the  challengers 
were  still  successful ;  one  of  their  antagonists  was  overthrown,  and  both  the 
others  faiilod  in  the  attaint,*  that  is,  in  striking  the  helmet  and  shield  of 
their  antagonist  firmly  and  strongly,  with  the  Tanco  held  in  a  direct  line, 
so  that  the  weapon  might  break  unless  tlie  champion  was  overthrown.  ^ 

After  this  fourth  encounter,  there  was  a  considerable  pause ;  nor  did  it 
appear  that  any  one  was  very  desirous  of  renewine  the  contest.  The  spec- 
tators murmured  among  themselves ;  for,  among  the  challengers,  Malvoisiu 
and  Front-de-Boouf  were  unpopular  from  their  characters,  and  the  others, 
except  Grantmesnil,  were  disliked  as  stran^rs  and  foreigners. 

But  none  shared  the  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  so  keenly  as  Cedrio 
the  Saxon,  who  saw,  in  each  advantage  ^ned  by  the  Norman  ciiallengeni, 
a  repeated  triumph  over  the  honour  of  £ngland.    His  own  education  had 

•  Thii  t«nn of  eluTtliy.  touMfonvd  to  Um Uir,gifw  tlit  phnM of  boiw  altaisUd at 
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ttnght  him  no  skill  in  the  games  of  ohiTahy,  although,  with  the  anns  of 
his  Saxon  ancestors,  he  hod  manifested  himself,  on  many  occasions,  a  brare 
and  determined  soldier.  He  looked  anxiously  to  Athelstane,  who  had 
learned  the  accomplishments  of  the  age,  as  if  desiring  that  he  should  make 
some  personal  effort  to  recover  the  victory  which  was  passing  into  the  hands 
of  the  Templar  and  his  associates.  But,  though  both  stout  of  hearty  and 
strong  of  person,  Athelstane  had  a  disposition  too  in^  and  unambitious  to 
make  the  exertions  which  Cedric  seemed  to  expect  from  him. 

**  The  day  is  against  England,  my  lord,"  said  Cedric,'  in  a  marked  tone;   ^ 
'*  are  you  not  tempted  to  lake  the  lance  ?" 

**I  shall  tilt  tch-morrow,''  answered  Athelstane,  "in  the  mHee;  it  is  not 
worth  while  for  me  to  arm  myself  to-day." 

Two  things  displeased  Cedric  in  thb  speech.  It  contained  the  Norman 
word  mUke^  (to  express  the  general  conflict,)  and  it  evinced  some  indiffer- 
ence to  the  honour  of  the  country ;  but  it  was  spoken  by  Athelstane,  whom 
he  held  in  such  profound  respect,  that  he  would  not  trust  himself  to  can- 
vass his  motives  or  his  foibles.  Moreover,  he  had  no  time  to  make  any 
remark,  for  Wamba  thrust  in  his  word,  observing,  '*  It  was  better,  though 
scarce  easier,  to  be  the  best  man  among  a  hundred,  than  the  best  man  of 
two." 

Athelstane  took  the  observation  as  a  serious  compliment;  but  Cedrio, 
who  better  imderstood  the  Jester's  meaning,  darted  at  him  a  severe  and 
menacing  look ;  and  lucky  it  was  for  Wamoa,  perhaps,  that  the  time  and 
place  prevented  his  receiving,  notwithstanding  his  place  and  service,  mor« 
sensible  marks  of  his  masters  resentment. 

The  pause  in  the  tournament  was  still  uninterrupted,  excepting  by  the 
voices  of  the  heralds  exclaiming — '*  Love  of  ladies,  splintering  of  lances  I 
stand  forth,  gldlant  knights,  fair  eyes  look  upon  your  deeds  I" 

The  music  also  of  the  challengers  breathea  from  time  to  time  wild  bursts 
expressive  of  triumph  or  defiance,  while  the  clowns  grudged  a  holiday  whioh 
(deemed  to  pass  away  in  inactivity ;  and  old  knights  and  nobles  lamented 
in  whispers  the  decay  of  martial  spirit,  spoke  of  the  triumphs  of  their 
younger  days,  but  agreed  that  the  land  did  not  now  supply  dames  of  such 
transcendent  beauty  as  had  animated  the  jousts  of  former  times.  Prinoo 
John  began  to  talk  to  his  attendants  about  making  ready  the  banquet,  and 
the  necessity  of  acyudging  the  prise  to  Brian  de  Bois-Quilbort,  who  had« 
with  a  single  spear,  overthrown  two  knights,  and  foiled  a  third. 

At  length,  as  the  Saracenic  music  or  the  challengers  concluded  one  of 
those  long  and  high  flourishes  with  which  they  had  broken  the  silence  of  the 
lists,  it  was  answered  by  a  solitary  trumpet,  which  breathed  a  note  of  defi- 
ance from  the  northern  extremity.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  see  the  new 
champion  which  these  sounds  announced,  and  no  sooner  were  the  barrion 
opened  than  he  paced  into  the  lists.  As  far  as  could  be  judged  of  a  man 
sheathed  in  armour,  the  new  adventurer  did  not  greatly  exceed  the  middle 
sixe,  and  seemed  to  be  rather  slender  than  stronely  made.  Ilis  suit  of 
armour  was  formed  of  steel,  richlv  inlaid  with  gold,  and  the  device  on  hia 
shield  was  a  ^oune  oak-tree  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  with  the  Spanish  word 
DesdichadOf  signi^ing  Disinherited.  lie  was  mounted  on  a  gallant  black 
horse,  and  as  he  passed  through  the  lists  he  gracefblly  saluted  the  Prinoo 
and  the  ladies  by  lowering^  his  lance.  The  dexterity  with  which  he  man- 
aged his  steed,  and  something  of  youthful  ^race  which  he  displayed  in  his 
manner,  won  him  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  which  some  of  the  lower 
classes  expressed  by  calling  out  *'  Touch  Ralph  de  Vipont's  shield  —  touch 
the  Hospitaller's  shield;  he  has  the  least  sure  seat,  he  is  your  cheapest 
bargain." 

Ihe  champion,  moving  onward  amid  these  well-meant  hints,  ascended  the 
platform  by  the  sloping  Alley  which  led  to  it  from  the  lists,  and,  to  the 
Mtonishment  of  all  present^  riding  straight  np  to  the  central  pavilion,  itraok 
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ayovrin;^  himself  vanquished  as  much  by  tlio  courtesy  as  by  the  address  of 

his  oppDin'iit. 

liHlnh  <!('  Vij)ont  summed  up  the  list  of  the  stranger's  triumphs,  being 
hurli'd  to  tho  ;;n)un(l  with  such  force,  that  the  blood  gushed  from  his  noso 
and  his  iiumth,  and  ho  was  borno  senseless  from  the  lists. 

Tho  aochimations  of  thousands  applauded  the  unanimous  award  of  tho 
Prince  and  marshals,  announcing  tnat  day's  honours  to  the  Disinherited 
Kni<;ht 


(0lia{ihr  tl;t  i2intl;. 


In  t}ie  miiiRt  wn*  vcen 


A  lufljr  of  a  more  niajt^Mic*  iiiioii, 

lly  Btaturo  ami  by  l)eaut]r  maik'J  their  wvernign  Qaeen. 

•  •••«• 

Ami  HR  iu  >>eautjr  ilie  BurpaM'tl  the  chcnr, 
Su  niililor  ihun  the  rr»t  was  her  attire; 
A  rmwn  u(  ruddy  eold  em^lcnrd  lier  Imiw. 
I'liuii  without  pomp,  and  rich  without  a  vhow ; 
A  braiirh  of  Apiiiut  ('U9«tua  in  her  hand. 
She  bore  alua  her  vyiiilKiI  of  ruinmaod. 

The  Flower  axd  tqx  Leap. 


William  dk  "Wyvil  and  Stephen  do  Martival,  the  marshals  of  the  field, 
"were  tho  iirst  to  offer  their  congratulations  to  the  victor,  praying  him,  at 
the  same  time,  to  suffer  his  helmet  to  l>c  unlaced,  or,  at  least,  tliat  he  would 
raise  his  visor  ere  thoy  conducted  him  to  receive  tho  prize  of  tho  day's  tour- 
ney from  the  hands  of  Prince  John.  The  Disinherited  Knight,  with  all 
kni«:htly  courtesy,  declined  their  request,  alleging,  that  he  could  not  at  this 
tim«!  suffer  his  face  to  be  seen,  for  reasons  which  he  had  assigned  to  the 
horal'ls  when  he  entered  the  lists.  The  marshals  were  perfectly  satisfied 
by  this  reply ;  for  amidst  the  frequent  and  capricious  vows  by  which  knights 
wer<3  accu8tc»med  to  bind  themselves  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  there  wore 
none  more  common  than  those  by  which  they  engaged  to  remain  incognito 
for  a  certain  space,  or  until  some  particular  adventure  was  achieved.  Tho 
marshals,  therefore,  pressed  no  farther  into  the  mystery  of  the  Disinherited 
Knight,  but,  announcing  to  Prince  John  the  cwonquoror's  desire  to  remain 
unknown,  they  recpiested  permission  to  bring  him  before  his  Grace,  in  order 
that  he  might  receive  the  reward  of  his  valour. 

Juhu's  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  mystery  observed  by  the  stranger; 
and,  being  already  displeased  with  the  issue  of  the  tournament,  in  which 
tho  challengers  whom  he  favoured  had  been  successively  defeated  by  one 
knight,  he  answered  haughtily  to  the  marshals,  "  By  the  hght  of  Our  Lady's 
brow,  this  same  knight  hath  been  disinherited  as  well  of  his  courtesy  as  of 
his  lands,  since  he  desires  to  appear  before  us  without  uncovering  his  face. 
— Wot  ye,  my  lords,"  he  said,  turning  round  to  his  train,  *'  who  this  gallant 
Can  be,  that  bears  himself  thus  proudly?" 

"  I  cannot  guess,"  answered  I)e  Bracy,  "nor  did  I  think  there  had  been 
within  tho  four  seas  that  girth  Britain  a  champion  that  could  bear  down 
these  five  knights  in  one  day's  jousting.  By  my  faith,  I  shall  never  forget 
the  force  with  which  ho  shocked  De  Yipont  The  poor  Hospitaller  was 
hurled  from  his  saddle  like  a  stone  from  a  slins." 

**  Boast  not  of  that,"  said  a  Knight  of  St.  John,  w)yo  was  present;  ''Tonr 
Temple  champion  had  no  better  luck.  I  saw  your  brave  lance,  Bois-Gulbert^ 
roll  thrice  over,  grasping  his  hands  full  of  sand  at  every  turn." 

Do  Bracy,  being  attached  to  the  Templars,  would  have  replied,  hot 
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Srevented  by  Prince  John.    **  Silence,  airs  I"  ho  Baid ;  "  what  unprofitable 
cbate  have  we  here?" 

**  The  victor,"  said  De  "Wyvil,  "  still  waits  the  pleasure  of  your  highness." 

'*  It  is  our  pleasure,"  answered  John,  **  that  he  do  so  wait  until  we  Icain 
whether  there  is  not  some  one  who  can  at  least  guess  at  his  name  and  qua- 
lity. Should  he  remain  there  till  night-fall,  he  has  had  work  enough  to 
keep  him  warm." 

**  Your  Grace,"  said  Waldemar  Fitzurse,  "  will  do  less  than  due  honour 
to  the  victor,  if  you  compel  him  to  wait  till  we  tell  your  highness  that  which 
we  cannot  know ;  at  least  I  can  form  no  guess  —  unless  he  be  one  of  tho 
good  lances  who  accompanied  King  Kichard  to  Palestine,  and  who  are  now 
straggling  homeward  from  the  Holy  Land." 

**  It  may  be  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,"  said  De  Bracy,  "  he  is  about  the  same 
pitch." 

**  Sir  Thomas  de  Multon,  the  Knight  of  Gilsland,  rather,"  said  Fitzurse ; 
"  Salisbury  is  bigger  in  the  bones."  A  whisjjer  arose  amon^  tho  train,  but 
by  whom  first  suggested  could  not  be  ascertained.  '*  It  mi^t  be  tho  King 
—  it  might  be  Richard  Cccur-de-Lion  himself." 

"Over  gods  forbode!"  said  Prince  John,  involuntarily  turning  at  the 
same  time  as  pale  as  death,  and  shrinking  as  if  blighted  by  a  flash  of 
lightning;  "Waldemar!  —  De  Bracy!  brave  knights  and  gentlemen,  re- 
member your  promises,  and  stand  truly  by  me !" 

"  Here  is  no  danger  impending,"  said  W  aldemar  Fitzurse ;  "  are  you  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  gi^ntio  limbs  of  your  father's  son,  as  to  think 
they  can  be  held  within  the  circumference  of  yonder  suit  of  armour?  —  De 
Wyvil  and  Martivol,  you  will  best  servo  the  Prince  by  bringing  forward  the 
victor  to  the  throne,  and  ending  an  error  that  has  conjured  all  the  blood 
from  his  cheeks.  —  Look  at  him  more  closely,"  he  continued,  "  your  high- 
ness will  see  that  he  wants  three  inches  of  King  Richard's  height,  and 
twice  as  much  of  his  shoulder-breadth.  The  very  horse  ho  backs,  could 
not  have  carried  the  ponderous  weight  of  King  Kichard  through  a  single 


course." 


While  he  was  yet  speaking,  the  marshals  brought  forward  the  Disinherited 
Knight  to  the  foot  of  a  wooden  flight  of  steps,  which  formed  the  ascent  from 
the  iwts  to  Prince  John's  throne.  Still  discomposed  with  the  idea  that  his 
brother,  so  much  injured,  and  to  whom  he  was  so  much  indebted,  had  sud- 
denly arrived  in  his  native  kingdom,  even  the  distinctions  pointed  out  by 
Fitzurse  did  not  altogether  remove  the  Prince's  apprehensions;  and  while, 
V  ith  a  short  and  embarrassed  eulogy  upon  his  valour,  he  caused  to  be  deli- 
vered to  him  tho  war-horse  assigned  as  the  prize,  he  trembled  lest  from  the 
barred  visor  of  the  mailed  form  before  him,  an  answer  might  be  returned, 
in  the  deep  and  awful  accents  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted. 

But  the  Disinherited  Knight  spoke  not  a  word  in  reply  to  the  compliment 
of  the  Prince,  which  he  only  acknowledged  with  a  profound  obeisance. 

The  horse  was  led  into  tho  lists  by  two  grooms  richly  dressed,  tho  animal 
itself  beins  fully  accoutred  with  the  richest  war-furniture ;  which,  however, 
scarcely  added  to  the  value  of  tho  noble  creature  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
were  judges.  Laying  one  hand  upon  the  pommel  of  tho  saddle,  the  Disin- 
herited Knight  vaulted  at  once  upon  the  back  of  the  steed  without  making 
use  of  the  stirrup,  and,  brandishing  alofl  his  lance,  rode  twice  around  tho 
lists,  exhibiting  the  points  and  paces  of  the  horse  with  the  skill  of  a  pcrfcet 
horseman. 

The  appearance  of  vanity,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  attributed 
to  this  display,  was  removed  by  the  propriety  shown  in  exhibiting  to  tho 
best  advantage  the  princely  reward  with  which  he  had  been  just  honourodt 
and  the  Knight  was  again  greeted  by  the  acclamations  of  all  present. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  bustling  I^or  of  Jorvanlz  had  reminded  * 
John,  in  a  whisper,  that  the  victor  must  now  display  hit  good  jfr-' 
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inst(.ai!  of  liis  ^nl«»iir,  by  solrclm.f;  from  among  tlio  boauties  who  graced  thti 
pillt  i'ics.  a  Lilly  Avli-i  sIhuiIiI  fill  tlio  throne  of  the  Qiioon  of  Beauty  aii«l  of 
liOV!'.  ami  (hili'.'r  Uvo  pri/j*  «»f  tho  t(»uriu*y  uj)i)n  tlie  ensuiu;^  tl,iy.  Tlie 
i*ri:ici.'  a..«'nnliiiL:ly  isKi'lf  a  si;.';ii  \rith  his  iriinchoon,  as  the  Kuight  ]m\s-»oJ 
him  ill  lii-^  >'t»mj.1  «:\riHT  amuhd  tiie  lists.  The  Kiii;;lii  turned  towiwils  tho 
ihn.iuc.  tiii'l.  j-inkiii;!  IiIh  Iiiuim,  until  tho  point  was  within  a  foot  of  tho 
jiP^iin.l.  VI  inikii.fil  uii.»ti<'n!i»ss.  us  it"  expeetin;^  John's  commands;  whilo  all 
a<buir.<l  ilio  muIiUu  tl"xt..rity  >vith  whifh  he  instantly  riHlueeii  his  Horjf 
v-\rvd  iVoni  a  .'•latf  (»f  violent  emotion  and  hi;;h  excitation  to  tho  stillness  of 
Ml  eMUorriau  st;itui*. 

"Mr  bi:iulii'riri<l  Knl;:ht,"  paid  IVince  John,  "since  that  is  tho  only 
thlo  by  wliiiK  a\!»  t:m  aildrcss  you,  it  is  now  your  <luty,  as  well  as  privilej^e, 
to  nam-!  the  luir  lady,  Avho,  jis  t2»^'*-ii  <»f  Ilouoivr  and  of  lAyfo^^  is  to  prcsido 
i>ver  nt:;t  da\'s  i'tstival.  If.  :is  a  htranj;er  in  our  land,  you  should  rcfjuirej 
tho  aid  (<f  other  jud.LMi^'Mit  to  uuide  vour  own,  we  ean  nnlv  t-'av  that  Alicia, 
the  dauL^iitrr  (d*  our  ;.':ill;mt  hui^ijlit  Waldeuiar  yit/.ur.-ie.  has  at  our  eourli 
hcon  l')n;r  hdd  the  fir^t  in  l«'auly  as  in  ]»lace.  Ni'verthi'li's-^,  it  is  your 
uml-'ul'ted  ]inroj;;iti\«*  to  eonO'v  on  wh«»m  yt>u  ph*a<e  this  erown,  hy  tho 
«hli\.rv  of  M'hirh  to  tin'  ladv  of  vour  rhoire.  tln^  eh:vtion  nf  to-morrow's 
(hi-rn  V.  ill  iv,>  f,  Tui.il  ai'.d  eoni[)l'*te. — U:ii?ie  your  lani'«\" 

Till?  Kiil^l  t  «  !m  y«d  ;  :iiid  IViuc-e  -lohn  ]»lui'ed  u])on  it**  ]Kirnt  u  oor>net  of 
p:nM'n  s:itiii.  hiivin;;  around  its  ed;:;o  a  eirclet  of  ;:old,  the  upper  «.'<Igo  of 
wiiieli  \\;is  r<li»;v<'tl  hy  :irrow-]»oiuts  and  hearts  j)laeed  interchangeably,  liko 
the  strav»!n'rry  b.Mves  and  IwUs  ujmui  a  ducal  crown. 

In  \\\('  l>ro;iel  hint  which  he  drop|X'd  rosjv-ctin;;  the  daujijhtor  of  AValdemar 
yit/urso,  dvOui  hiid  nior*.'  than  oqc  motive,  each  the  otlVprinj;  of  a  mind» 
which  was  a  stran;:e  mixture  of  eardessneHS  and  pr<'s»mij>tit)n  with  low 
artifice  and  cunniii;^.  lie  wished  to  banish  from  tlio  minds  of  the  chivalry 
around  him  his  own  indei-ont  and  unacceptable  jest  rospi^ctiivj:;  tho  Jewess 
Avo]>ecca;  he  was  d«?sirous  of  conciliating  Alicia's  father  Waldemar,  of 
whom  ln>  stoo<l  in  awe,  ami  who  had  more  than  once  shown  himself  diss;i- 
tisfiiMl  duriuji;  the  course  of  the  day's  prtuiecdings.  H«»  ha<l  also  a  wish  to 
establish  hin»«df  in  tin*  giK>d  {];races  of  the  lady;  for  John  was  at  least  as 
liiciuiuu-;  in  his  pU^jisun.-s  as  profligate  in  lus  ambition.  lUit  besides  all 
thi."j<*  reason^,  he  was  d^'sirous  to  raise  up  against  tin*  Disinherited  Knight 
(tow;».rds  wlioin  h(»  aln'jvdy  entertained  a  strung  dislike)  a  |K)werful  enemy 
in  the  jM^rsim  «>f  WaldtMuar  Fitzur^,  who  was  Hkely,  he  thought,  highly  to 
ri'sent  i!ie  injury  done  to  his  daughter,  in  case,  as  was  not  unlikoly,  tho 
victor  should  make  another  choice. 

And  S4'  intliMMl  it  uroved.  For  tho  Disinherited  KnigM  passed  tho  gallery 
tdose  to  that  of  tin'  Wince,  in  which  the  Lady  Alicia  w:w  seated  in  the  full 
J  ride  of  tri\imphant  beauty,  and,  lacing  forwards  as  slowly  as  he  haul 
hitherto  rvMb-  swiftly  around  the  lists,  he  seemed  to  exercise  his  right  of 
examiiiin?:  tin*  numerous  f;ur  liices  which  adorned  that  splendid  circW. 

It  was  wtirth  whilf  to  see  tho  difToront  conduct  of  tho  Wauties  who 
un<hrwent  this  rxamination,  during  tho  time  it  was  proceeding.  Some 
l>lu?-lied,  some  assumed  an  uir  of  pride  and  dignity,  some  looked  straight 
lorward.  anil  essayed  to  seem  utterly  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on, 
s«jme  dnw  Ixuk  in  alarm,  which  was  pcrluips  affected,  soiuo  encieaYoured 
t<»  forbe:cr  smiling,  and  there  wore  two  or  three  who  laughed  outright. 
TIkti*  w»-r»;  also  s^jine  wh(»  drop^Knl  their  Tcils  over  their  cliarms;  but  as  the 
Wardour  ManuM-rint  says,  these  were  fair  ones  of  ten  years'  standing,  it 
may  be  huppost-il.  that.  ha\ing  liad  their  full  share  of  siwh  vanities,  iliey 
Were  will  ill;;  to  wiilidraw  their  claim,  in  order  to  give  a  fair  chance  to  th« 
rising  iM-aiitie?  of  the  age. 

At  Vciigih  tlio  champion  paused  beneath  the  balcony  in  which  the  Ladj 
Kowena  was  placed,  and  tho  espcctatiuxi  of  the  spectutora  waa  eJLcitcd  it 
the  uuuobt. 
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It  must  be  owned,  that  if  an  interest  displayed  in  his  succesi  obuld  haye 
bribed  the  Disinherited  Knight,  the  part  ot  the  lists  before  which  he  paused 
had  merited  his  predilection.  Gedric  the  Saxon,  overjojed  at  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  Templar,  and  still  more  so  at  the  miscarriage  of  his  two 
malevolent  neighbours,  Front-de-BcBuf  and  Malvoisin,  had,  with  his  bodj 
half  stretched  over  the  balcony,  accompanied  the  victor  in  each  course,  not 
with  his  eyes  only,  but  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul.  The  Lady  liowcna 
bad  watched  the  progress  of  the  day  with  eoual  attention,  though  without 
openly  betraying  the  same  intense  interest.  Even  the  unmoved  Athelstane 
had  shown  symptoms  of  shaking  off  his  apathy,  when,  calling  for  a  huge 
goblet  of  muscaaine,  he  quaffed  it  to  the  health  of  the  Disinherited  Knight. 

Another  group,  stationed  under  the  gallery  occupied  by  the  Saxons,  had 
shown  no  less  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  day. 

"  Father  Abraham  I''  said  Isaac  of  York,  when  the  first  course  was  run 
betwixt  the  Templar  and  the  Disinherited  Knight,  '*  how  fiercely  that  Gen- 
tile rides !  Ah,  the  good  horse  that  was  brought  all  the  long  way  from 
Barbary,  he  takes  no  more  care  of  him  than  if  he  were  a  wild  ass's  colt — 
and  the  noble  armour,  that  was  worth  so  many  zecchins  to  Joseph  Pareira, 
the  armourer  of  Milan,  besides  seventy  in  the  hundred  of  profits,  he  cares 
for  it  as  little  as  if  he  had  found  it  in  the  highways  I'' 

**  If  he  risks  his  own  person  and  limbs,  father,"  said  Rebecca,  ''in  doine 
such  a  dreadful  battle,'  he  can  scarce  be  expected  to  spare  his  horse  and 
armour." 

**  Child,"  replied  Isaac,  somewhat  heated,  "  thou  knowest  not  what  thou 
spcakest — Ilis  neck  and  limbs  are  his  own,  but  his  horse  and  armour  belons 

to Holy  Jacob  I  what  was  I  about  to  say  I — Nevertheless,  it  is  a  good 

youth — See,  Rebecca!  see,  he  is  again  about  to  go  up  to  battle  against  the 
Philistine — Pray,  child — pray  for  the  safety  of  the  good  youth, — and  of 
the  speedy  horse,  and  the  rich  armour. — Qod  of  my  fathers!"  he  aeain 
exclaimed,  "he  hath  conquered,  and  the  uncircumcised  Philistine  hath  fiulen 
before  his  lance, — even  as  Og  the  King  of  Bashan,  and  Sihon,  King  of  the 
Amorites,  fell  before  the  sword  of  our  fathers ! — Surely  he  shall  take  their 
gold  and  their  silver,  and  their  war-horses,  and  their  armour  of  brass  and 
of  steel,  for  a  prey  and  for  a  spoil." 

The  same  anxiety  did  the  worthy  Jew  display  during  every  course  that 
was  run,  seldom  failing  to  hazard  a  hasty  calculation  concerning  the  value 
of  the  horse  and  armour  which  was  forfeited  to  the  champion  upon  each 
now  success.  There  had  therefore  been  no  small  interest  taken  in  the 
success  of  the  Disinherited  Knight,  by  those  who  occupied  the  part  of  the 
lists  before  which  he  now  paused. 

Whether  from  indecision  or  some  other  motive  of 'hesitation,  the  champion 
of  the  day  remained  stationary  for  more  than  a  minute,  while  the  eyes  of. 
the  silent  audience  were  riveted  upon  his  motions ;  and  then,  gradually  and 
gracefully  sinking  the  point  of  his  lance,  he  deposited  the  coronet  which  it 
supported  at  the  feet  of  the  fair  Rowena.    The  trumnets  instantly  sounded, 
while  the  heralds  proclaimed  the  Lady  Rowena  the  Queen  of  Beauty  and  of 
Love  for  the  ensuing  day,  menacing  with  suitable  penalties  those  who  shoald 
be  disobedient  to  her  authority.    They  then  repeated  their  cry  of  *  *  Largesse/* 
to  which  Cedric,  in  the  height  of  his  joy,  replied  by  an  ample  donative,  an^ 
to  which  Athelstane,  tliougn  less  promptly,  added  one  equally  large. 

There  was  some  murmuring  among  the  damsels  of  Norman  descent, 
were  as  much  unused  to  see  the  preference  given  to  a  Saxon  beaut^y,  as 
Norman  nobles  were  to  sustain  acfeat  in  the  games  of  chivalry  which  t 
themselves  had  introduced.  But  these  sounds  of  disaffection  were  drowrmcX^ 
by  the  popular  shout  of  "Long  live  the  Lady  Rowena,  the  chosen  ot.'r*.* 
lawful  Queen  of  Love  and  of  Beauty !"  To  which  many  in  the  lower  a.*"^^ 
added,  "  Long  live  the  Saxon  Princess !  long  live  the  race  of  the  Imiuojr*'** 
Alfred!" 
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ir«.»wo7or  nnficcq>tal>le  those  wninds  mi^ht  \h)  to  Prince  Jolm,  and  io 
thniti  iirtuiiid  lilni,  lii;  kjiw  himself  novorthok'ss  ob!i;;Pil  to  c<.ulJriii  ih-  iiumi* 
lut'Ji.n  ■•f  tli'^  \irtnr.  liiui  ai^conlinj^ly  c:illin;;  to  b«»rsc,  he  K-ft  hin  throne; 
iiijil  nvpimtinir  hi-*  jvnnot,  net  torn  pan  icil  by  hi«  train,  hi;  a^ain  ontorod  the 
h.-ts,  Tho  I'ritir*^  iKiusud  ti  iiionw^nt  beneath  the  gjillory  of  the  Lady  Alicia, 
t()^^ll•■m  h'r  ]»;ii'l  Win  complimoiit.s  oKsonring,  trt  the  Baiiie  time  to  those 
nmmul  liim  —  •  By  my  haluSome,  >-irs  1  if  the  Knii^jhtV  ft^ats  in  arms  have 
shewn  xh'AX  hi*  Iwith  limlis  and  HinowOyhis  eboioc  hath  no  lc»s  proved  that  bis 
ey<  s  ;*:■■:?  i.om-  <  f  iho  i-lmnNt."' 

it  V. ::s  on  this  dccMsion,  as  diirinj;  his  whole  life,  John's  misfortnne,  not 
perl'i'ctly  to  nr.di*rstand  the  clianv.rters  of  those  wh(.»m  he  wished  to  or»ncili- 
atr.  AVaKlf>:nar  I'itzurse  was  ratlier  ofFendod  tluin  ploajtod  at  the  Prince 
fctatin;:  ilnis  liroadly  an  of'inion,  that  hi»  (haic^htor  had  l»ecn  slighted. 

'•I  knuv,' nn  ri-ht  of  chiTalrr/*  lie  paid,  **nn)n»  prevnona  or-inalionablo 
than  tijat  of  ourU  hv.-*  kui;^ht  to  choose  his  lady-love  by  his  own  jud^rmont, 
My  dau-jhtrr  «;<)Mrts  distinction  from  no  one:  and  in  Iut  own  charactr-r,  and 
m  h;  r  own  »|  hi  r«.',  will  never  ("ail  to  nx^eive  the  full  proportivm  of  tiiat  which 
is  hor  diw." 

Prifi."  .fnlin  re^'licd  nt>t :  but,  f-y^nrrin^  his  hor«>.  aa  if  to  giie  rent  to  his 
vexation,  ho  made  the  animal  lK)und  forward  to  the  gallery  where  Kowena 
was  j?i:it«d,  with  i\\r  cn»wn  hlill  at  her  feet. 

•*  AssuMU!,"'  he  Haid.  "fair  lady,  the  mark  of  your  sovorciefnty,  to  which 
ni)n«>  >tt\\s  ]ii.»m:i^(?  nxire  sin<;erely  than  onrscdf,  John  of  AnjoCf ;  and  if  it 
p^«^l^,^»  you  to-ilav.  with  your  n(d;le  sire  and  friends,  to  prncc  onr  hanquet  in 
tlie  (-.istlo  t»f  Asiiby,  Wi".  tjh;iU  Icurn  to  know  the  empress  to  whoae  servico 
we  d(;voie  to-m:*rro\v.'' 

lif)Wona  ri?uiaii:od  silent,  and  C<^drie  answered  for  her  in  bis  native 
Saxon. 

*'The  Lady  IJowcna,''  h<»  paid,  "possesses  not  the  langnafje  in  Tvhich  to 
roply  to  your  ci»urtesy.  or  to  sustain  her  part  in  yoor  festival.  I  also,  an<l 
the  uoVdo  Athelstane  of  C.'oningNborgh,  speak  only  the  lanfruag^',  ftnd  prac- 
tise only  the  n^:lnnr?^^^,  of  our  fatlicrs.  We  therefore  decline  with  thanks 
your  lliirlrne5:i?'>j  courteous  invitation  to  the  banfjnet.  To-morrow,  the 
L:M]y  Ko\v<rna  will  take  up<m  her  the  state  to  ^iiich  she  has  been  called  bj 
the  lVf«^  election  of  the  victor  Knij;ht,  confirmed  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
people." 

So  say  in;:,  hn  lifte<.l  the  coronet,  and  placed  it  upon  Rowona's  head,  in 
token  of  lH;r  ace«.'ptance  of  tin)  temporary  authority  assigned  to  her. 

*'  What  Nays  he  ?''  said  Princ<>  John,  adcctinji;  not  to  understand  the  Saxon 
Lin;;uair(\  in  which,  however,  he  was  well  skilled.  The  purport  of  Cedrio's 
spe.ech  was  rr  p«it<'d  to  him  in  French.  **  It  is  well,"  he  said ;  "  to-morrow 
we  will  ours«lf  conduct  this  mute  sovereip:n  to  ber  seat  of  dignity. — You,  at 
least,  Sir  Knight/'  ho  added,  turning  to  the  victor,  who  hod  remained  near 
thj»  ;::illory,  *'  will  this  day  share  our  banquet?" 

Tlio  Kiii;;ht.  £p<aking  for  the  first  time,  in  a  low  and  hurried  voices 
excused  himself  by  pletuling  fatigno,  and  the  necessity  of  preparing  for 
to-morrow's  encounter. 

**  It  is  well/'  said  Prince  John,  haughtily:  "althongh  unused  to  such 
refusals,  we  will  endeavour  to  digest  our  banquet  as  wo  may,  though  un- 
gr:vi;0(l  by  the  most  suceossful  in  arms,  and  his  elected  Queen  of  Beauty." 

So  savin::.  h('  ]trepare<I  to  leave  the  lists  with  bis  glittering  train,  and  his 
turn  in;:  hi^  .stLX'd  for  that  purpose,  was  the  signal  for  the  breaking  up  and 
dis]>er.sion  (»f  the  spectators. 

Yet,  with  the  vindictive  memory  proper  to  offended  pride,  especiallTwhen 
combined  with  conscious  want  of  desert,  John  had  hardly  proceeded  three 
pace^f,  ere  a;:ain,  turning  around,  he  fixed  an  eye  of  stem  resentment  upon 
the  yeoman  who  had  displeased  him  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  issued 
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hiM  eommnnila  to  the  mcn-at-amiB  irho  stood  near — "  On  jour  life,  aufier  ni 

tllllt  iillloW  to  CHl'lipB." 

The  jeoRinii  i<tiiuil  the  attgrj  glnnoc  of  the  Princo  irith  tho  same  unvarie 
atcitJincM  w1iii;h  liad  marked  hid  furmer  deportment,  snjing,  iTith  o  miiili 
'■  I  hitTe  no  intention  to  leave  Ashhy  until  the  day  after  to-morrow — 1  uiue 
see  liow  Slnfibnlshiro  and  Leieciitershire  con  drnw  their  bows  —  the  forcBl 
of  XeedvTOotl  and  Clmrnwood  muxt  rear  good  archers." 

■' !,"  BaiJ  I'rlnce  John  to  his  nttendttnts,  hut  not  in  direct  reply, — "  I  wi 
see  huw  he  ean  drnn'  liis  otm ;  and  wo  betide  him  unless  his  skill  shoul 
|iruvc  »ome  flpolofry  fur  his  insolence!" 

"It  ie  full  time,"  said  Do  nr.acy,  "  that  the  oiitreeuiJance*  of  these  pci 
aunts  sliould  lie  rostrained  by  min'r-  striking  exiunple." 

Waldcmar  Fitiiirse,  vtlto  prohabW  thought  his  patron  nan  not  taking;  th 
rcndiuKt  niud  to  TKipiihirity,  HDrugged  up  his  thoulders  and  mis  silent.  Priiiv 
Joliu  rcAumnd  lun  retreat  from  the  lists,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  multitud 
beeiuno  ^luiml. 

In  vnnooa  routes,  nceordinji;  to  the  diffbrctit  quarters  from  which  the 
cnmn,  and  in  groups  of  various  numbers,  Che  spectators  were  teen  r< 
•tiring  orcr  the  plain.  By  far  the  most  numerous  pnrl  streamed  toward 
the  town  of  Ashby,  where  many  of  the  distinguished  persons  were  lodge 
in  the  castle,  and  where  others  found  accommodation  in  the  town  itsel 
Among  tliese  were  most  of  the  knights  who  had  already  ajmeorcd  in  th 
tournament,  or  who  proposed  to  fight  there  the  ensuing  dny,  nnd  whi 
DS  thev  roilo  slowly  olong,  talking  over  the  events  of  the  day,  wci 
greeted  with  loud  shouts  by  the  populace.  The  some  acelnmations  wet 
bestowed  upon  Princo  John,  although  he  was  indebted  for  them  rather  I 
tlie  splendour  of  his  appearance  and  train,  Chan  to  the  popuhirity  of  hi 
character. 

A  more  sincere  and  more  general,  as  well  ns  a  better-merited  ncclamatio 
attended  thcvictorof  tbcdny,  until,  anxious  to  withdraw  hiin»?1f  from  poni 
htr  notice,  he  accepted  llie  Dccommudntion  of  one  of  those  parilions  pitehc 
at  the  extremities  of  the  lists,  the  use  of  which  wa(  '         '  " "      ' 

by  the  mnrHltols  of  the  field.  On  his  retiring  tc 
lingered  in  the  lists,  to  look  upon  and  form  conjee 
diflpersed. 

The  sigQH,  and  sounds  of  a  tumultuous  coneou: 
together  in  one  place,  and  agitated  by  the  same  passin);  eicnte,  were  n 
exchanged  for  the  distant  hum  of  voices  of  diflereut  groups  retreating  in  a 
directions,  and  these  spoedlly  died  away  in  silence,  tin  other  sounds  wei 
heard  save  the  voices  of  the  menials  who  stripped  the  galleries  of  the! 
cushions  and  tapestry,  in  order  to  put  them  in  safety  for  the  night,  on 
'wrangled  among  themselves  for  the  balf-useJ  bottles  of  wine  and  relies  o 
the  refreshment  which  bad  been  served  round  to  the  spectators. 

Beyond  the  precincts  of  the  lists  mon  than  one  fence  was  erected ;  on 
these  ROW  begnn  to  glimmer  iJiriiugli  thn  tniliKlit,  announcing  the  tuil  o 
the  armourers,  which  was  to  continue  Ihrougii  tliu  whole  night,  in  crder  I 
repair  or  alter  the  suits  of  armour  to  be  usnd  again  on  the  morrow. 

A  strong  guard  of  men-at-«RBB,  nneiKd  at  iatsrvala,  from  two  houa  I 
two  hours,  surrounded  iho  Itsla,  and  k^wMA  daring  (he  night. 
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Cjiapttr  tjit  (?int|f. 

Tlin^.  like  the  lad  prrsa^int;  rnven,  that  tolls 
Tho  Mck  man's  pamixirt  in  iicr  h'lllow  beak, 
Ami  in  tlie  vhudnw  u[  the  vilfnt  ni^itt 
]>otli  bU:iku  nmlaeiiin  fruin  her  fahW  winR«; 
VrxM  and  t«irm«-ntitl,  runs  |ioor  Uarraluu*. 
Witli  t'ulal  cu»t's  tuwunis  tho^  ('lirisriaus. 

Jhw  UF  Malta. 

The  DisiulKM'itrd  Knipht  had  no  s«.>on(?r  roachod  his  pavilion,  than  squirei 
nnd  pup's  in  almiidancu  tt^ndorr-d  tlicir  sorvic«^s  to  disarm  liiin,  to  brin;»  fresh 
uttir*',  and  to  offor  him  Iho  n.'frcshmcnt  of  the  bath.  Their  r.oal  on  this 
OfiMsinn  vas  ]UTliaj»s  pliari.»o!iod  by  curiosity,  since  every  one  drsirod  to 
know  wIjo  th;;  Knight  was  tliat  had  pxined  so  many  laurels,  yet  had  rL»fii8cd, 
f'von  ur  th«;  command  of  Prince  Juhn,  t<»  lilt  his  visor  or  to  name  his  name. 
JUut  tlii'lr  oiHcions  inquisitiveness  was  not  g:ratilicd. 

Tlie  I>i>i!jlirrited  Knij;ht  refused  all  other  assistance  save  that  of  his  own 
Hijuln*,  or  ratlior  yeoman  —  a  clownishdookini;  man,  who,  wrapt  in  a  cloak 
of  dark-col(.unMl  felt,  and  having;  his  head  and  face  half  buried  in  a  Norman 
bonnet  made  (»f  black  fur,  8eeme<l  to  affect  the  inco;;nito  as  much  as  his 
uiast<T.  All  otlicrs  Ix'ing  excluded  from  tho  tent,  this  attendant  relieved 
liis  mnst«^r  from  tho  UKJre  burdensome  parts  of  his  armour,  and  placed  ft>od 
and  wine  before  him,  which  tho  exertions  of  the  day  rendered  very  acceptr 
ub!^. 

The  Kni;rht  had  scarcely  finished  a  hasty  meal,  ere  his  m6nial  announced 
to  him  that  Hve  men,  each  bcarinj^a  barbed  steed,  desired  to  speak  with  him. 
The  l>isinherited  Knif^ht  had  exchanp;ed  his  armour  for  the  long  roljc  usually 
worn  by  those  of  his  condition,  which,  being  furnished  with  a  hood,  con- 
cealed the  features,  when  such  was  the  pleasure  of  the  wearer,  almost  aa 
completely  as  the  visor  of  the  helmet  itself;  but  the  twilight,  which  waa 
now  fjist  darkening,  would  of  itself  have  rendered  a  disguise  unnecessary, 
unless  to  p«?rsons  to  whom  tho  face  of  an  individual  chanced  to  be  particu- 
larly wrll  kn»)wn. 

Tin*  |)isinliorited  Knight,  therefore,  stopt  Iwldly  fiirth  to  the  front  of  his 
tent,  and  found  in  attendance  the  squires  of  the  challengers,  whom  he  easily 
kncv;  by  tiieir  russet  and  black  dresses,  each  of  whrmi  led  his  master's 
char;ri^r  load»-d  with  the  armour  in  which  he  had  that  day  fought. 

"  A(C(.rdin;;  to  the  laws  of  chivalry,"  said  the  foremost  of  these  men,  "  I, 
Baldwin  de  Oyley,  squire  to  the  redoubted  Knight  Brian  do  Bois-CSuilbert, 
make  oficr  to  you,  styling  yourself,  for  tho  present,  the  Disinherited  Knight, 
«»f  till*  hor^^c  and  armour,"  used  by  the  said  Brian  de  Bois-CTuilliert  in  this 
day's  Passage  <jf  Arms,  leaving  it  with  your  nobleness  to  retain  or  to  ransom 
the  same,  according  to  your  pleasure ;  for  such  is  tho  law  of  arms." 

Tli^  otIuT  s-uiires  repeated  nearly  the  same  formula,  and  then  stood  to 
iiwair.  the  di'cisicm  of  the  Disinherited  Knight. 

**To  you  four,  sirs.''  replied  the  Knight,  addressing  those  who  had  last 
ppokcu,*  '*  an«l  to  your  honourable  and  valiant  masters,  I  have  one  common 
rcrply.  Cnnnnen«l  me  to  tho  noble  knights,  your  masters,  and  sav,  I  should 
do  ill  to  d(;i)rive  tliem  of  steeds  and  arms,  which  can  never  bo  usei  by  braver 
cavali'Ts.  —  I  would  T  could  here  end  my  message  to  these  gallant  knights ; 
but  being,  as  I  term  myself,  in  truth  and  earnest,  the  Disinherited,  I  must 
btj  thn^  lar  bound  to  your  masters,  that  they  will,  of  their  courte.sT,  be 
lea><.?d  to  ransom  thflr  steeds  and  armour,  since  that  which  I  wear  J  con 
ardly  l«'rni  nnm-  own." 

'*  We  stand  cunimicoiuned,  each  of  us,''  answered  the  squire  of  K(*j;iDald 
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Front-dc-Boeuf,  "  to  offer  a  hundred  zccchins  in  ransom  of  these  horses  and 
suits  of  armour." 

"  It  is  sufficient,"  said  the  Disinherited  Knight.  "  Half  the  sum  my 
present  necessities  compel  me  to  accept ;  of  the  remaining  half,  distribute 
one  moiety  among  yourselves,  sir  squires,  and  divide  the  other  half  betwixt 
the  heralds  and  the  pursuivants,  and  minstrels,  and  attendants." 

The  squires,  with  cap  in  hand,  and  low  reverences,  expressed  their  deep 
sense  of  a  courtesy  and  generosity  not  often  practised,  at  least  upon  a  scale 
so  extensive.  The  Disinherited  Knight  then  addressed  his  discourse  to 
Baldwin,  the  squire  of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert.  "  From  your  maRter,"  said 
he,  ''  I  will  accept  neither  arms  nor  ransom.  Say  to  him  in  my  name,  that 
our  strife  is  not  ended  —  no,  not  till  we  have  fought  as  well  with  swords  as 
with  lancea —  as  well  on  foot  as  on  horseback.  To  this  mortal  quarrel  he 
has  himself  defied  me,  and  I  shall  not  forget  the  challenge.  —  Meantime,  let 
him  be  assured,  that  I  hold  him  not  as  one  of  his  companions,  with  whom  I 
can  with  pleasure  exchange  courtesies,  but  rather  as  one  with  whom  I  stand 
upon  terms  of  mortal  defiance." 

"My  master,"  answered  Baldwin,  "knows  how  to  requite  scorn  with 
scorn,  and  blows  with  blows,  as  well  as  courtesy  with  courtesy.  Since  you 
disdain  to  accept  from  him  any  share  of  the  ransom  at  which  you  have  rated 
the  arms  of  the  other  knights,  I  must  leave  his  armour  and  his  horse  hero, 
being  well  assured  that  he  will  never  deign  to  mount  the  one  or  to  wear  the 
other." 

"You  have  spoken  well,  good  squire,"  said  the  Disinherited  Knight, 
"  well  and  boldly,  as  it  beseemeth  him  to  speak  who  answers  for  an  absent 
master.  Leave  not,  however,  the  horse  and  armour  here.  Kestoro  them  to 
thy  master ;  or,  if  he  scorns  to  accept  them,  retain  them,  good  friend,  for 
thine  own  use.     So  far  as  they  are  mine,  I  bestow  them  upon  yon  freely." 

Baldwin  made  a  deep  obeisance,  and  retired  with  his  companions ;  and 
the  Disinherited  Knight  entered  the  pavilion. 

"  Thus  far,  Gurth,"  said  he,  addressing  his  attendant,  "  the  reputation  of 
English  Chivalry  hath  not  suffered  in  my  hands." 

"  And  I,"  said  Gurth,  "  for  a  Saxon  swineherd,  havo  not  ill  played  the 
personage  of  a  Norman  squire-at-arms." 

"  Yea,  but,"  answered  the  Disinherited  Knight,  "  thou  hast  ever  kept  me 
in  anxiety  lest  thy  clownish  bearing  should  discover  thee." 

"  Tush !"  said  Gurth,  "  I  fear  discovery  from  none,  saving  my  playfellow, 
"Wamba  the  Jester,  of  whom  I  could  never  discover  whether  he  were  most 
knave  or  fool.  Yet  I  could  scarce  choose  but  laugh,  when  my  old  master 
passed  so  near  to  me,  dreaming  all  the  while  that  Gurth  was  keeping  his 
porkers  many  a  mile  off,  in  the  thickets  and  swamps  of  Bothcrwood.  If  I 
am  discovered " 

"  Enough,"  said  the  Disinherited  Knight,  "  thou  knowest  my  promise." 

**  Nay,  for  that  matter,"  said  Gurth,  "  I  will  never  fail  mj  friend  for  fear 
of  my  skin-cutting.  I  have  a  tough  hide,  that  will  bear  knife  or  scourge  as 
well  as  any  boar's  hide  in  my  herd." 

"  Trust  me,  I  will  requite  the  risk  you  run  for  my  love,  Gurth,"  said  the 
Knight.     "  Meanwhile,  I  pray  you  to  accept  these  ten  pieces  of  gold." 

"I  am  richer,"  said  Qurth,  putting  them  into  his  pouch,  "  than  over  was 
swineherd  or  bondsman." 

"  Take  this  bag  of  gold  to  Ashby,"  continued  his  master,  "  and  find  out 
Isaac  the  Jew  of  York,  and  let  him  pay  himseUf  for  the  horse  and  arms  with 
which  liis  credit  sanplMd  ma.'' 

'*  Nay,  by  St.  JhaSttm/^mptUi  Qnth,  "tlmt  I  ipiU  not  do.'' 

"  How,  kotM/^  ifmliinMML**«Sit  ^i^oa  Mt  ober  my  oonfmands  f 

«<  So  tbay  be  teM^^H^B|A|dgte«iniMat»'' i^^ 
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tho  part  of  a  fool ;  and  uncliristian,  since  it  would  be  plundering  a  bclierer 
to  ••m-i«.]i  an  iiifuh'l/' 

••  Sm^  l.iiii  ciuitontoil,  however,  thou  stubborn  varlct/'  said  the  Disinherited 

'•  I  V.  ill  tlo  .-(>,"  siiid  (uirth.  taking  the  bag  under  his  cloak,  and  leaving 
tho  ;i}.:ivtiii<nt ;  "and  it  will  go  hard,"  lie  niiUti/red,  "but  I  content  him 
with  (.ni-h:ill'  t»f  liis  own  asking."  ^^o  saving,  he  departod.  and  left  the 
Disinht  riii'd  Knight  to  his  own  ]x*rplexr»d  ruminations ;  whirli,  upon  muro 
act'onnts  than  it  is  now  possible  to  communicate  to  the  reader,  were  of  a 
iiatiii"<^  pi't'oliarly  agitating  and  painful. 

AVo  must  now  cliangt^  the  scene  to  the  village  of  Ash  by,  or  rather  to  a 
country  honso  in  its  vicinity  beUmging  to  a  wealthy  Israelite,  with  whom 
Isaac,  hi'*  daughtor,  and  retuiue.  had  taken  up  their  ciuarters:  the  Jews,  it 
is  woll  Knuwn,  being  as  libenil  in  exorcising  the  duties  ()f  hospitality  and 
cliarity  amtmg  thoir  own  pcoplo,  as  tlioy  wore  alleged  to  be  reluctant  and 
«*hiirli>ili  in  <  xtomling  them  to  those  wln>m  they  termed  (ientiles,  and  whoso 
lri«atini-nt  of  thorn  certainly  merited  little  hospitality  at  their  hand. 

Jn  an  ajiartnicnt.  small  indeed,  but  richly  furnished  with  decorations  of 
an  (Jrii-ntal  taste,  Jlcbecca  was  soatoil  on  a  heap  of  embroidered  cushions, 
whioh.  piled  along  a  l«*w  ])hitrorm  that  surrounde*!  the  chamber,  served,  like 
thr.  istrada  of  the  Spaniards,  instead  of  chairs  and  stools.  Sho  was  watch- 
ing iho  nnitiiuifl  of  lior  father  with  a  lonk  of  anxious  and  filial  affection, 
whil"  he  paiotl  the  apartment  with  a  drjocted  mien  and  disordered  step; 
BomotinK's  clasping  hU  hands  together  —  sometimes  casting  his  eyes  to  too 
roof  of  the  apartmrnt,  as  <»ne  wht)  laboured  under  great  mental  tribulation. 
"0,  .Inci.li:"  Ijo  ex«.laimed  —  "O.  all  ye  twelve  Holy  Fathers  of  our  tribe  I 
what  a  losing  \cnture  is  this  for  one  who  hath  duly'kept  every  jot  and  tittle 
of  th«?  law  of  Moses — Fifty  zccohius  wrenched  from  mo  at  one  clutch,  and 
h\  t!ii»  (alnns  of  a  tvranti" 

"  r>Mt,  lather,"  said  Kebecca,  "you  sei^raed  to  give  the  cold  to  Prince  John 
Willin-Iv." 

**  AViflingly  ?  the  blotch  of  Eg\-pt  upon  him!— Willingly,  saidst  thou  ?-^ 
Ay.  as  willingly  as  when,  in  the  (.iulf  of  Lyons,  I  Hung  over  my  merchan- 
di>o  to  lighten  the  ship,  while  slie  laboured  in  the  tempest  —  robed  the 
MTihingbiDows  in  my  rhoioe  silks — |H*rfumed  their  briny  foam  with  myrrh 
and  ;ili>''s  —  •■nriched  their  caverns  with  gold  and  silver  work  !  And  was 
not  that  an  hour  of  unutterable  misery,  though  my  own  hands  made  the 
Kaeriliv't'  ■'" 

*•  IJut  it  was  a  saerificc  which  Heaven  exacted  to  snvo  our  lives,"  answered 
KobiMvM,  '•  and  the  Uod  of  our  fathers  has  since  blessed  your  store  and  your 
j;ettin<:>." 

'•  Ay,"  answered  Isaac,  "but  if  the  tyrant  lays  hold  on  them  as  he  did 
tti-ilay,  and  compels  me  to  smile  while  he  is  robbing  me  ?  —  O,  daughter, 
disinherit'"!  and  wandering  as  we  are,  the  worst  evil  which  befalls  our  race 
is.  that  when  we  uro  wnmged  and  plundered,  all  the  world  laughs  around, 
and  we  are  eompelled  to  suppress  our  sense  of  injur}',  and  to  sniilo  tamely, 
when  we  Would  revenge  bravel}*." 

"Think  not  thus  (d'  it,  my  father," said  Kebecca;  "wc  also  have  advan- 
tages. These,  (ien tiles,  cruel  and  oppressive  as  they  are,  arc  in  sonic  sort 
dependent  on  the  <lispersed  children  of  Zion,  whom  they  despise  and  perse* 
cute.  WithiAit  (lie  aid  of  our  wealth,  they  could  neither  furnish  forth  their 
hosts  in  war.  iwr  th^'ir  triumphs  in  peace;  and  the  gold  which  we  lend 
them  ii'turns  ^\ith  increase  to  our  cofiers.  Wo  are  like  the  herb  which 
floiiri>!ieih  most  when  it  is  most  trampled  on.  Even  this  day's  pageant  had 
net  ]iroc<red-'d  without  the  consent  of  the  despised  Jew,  who  furnished  the 
means." 

"  J>aui:liter,"  said  Isaac,  "thou  hast  harped  upon  another  string  of  soi^ 
row.    Tho  goodly  btocd  and  the  rich  armour,  equal  to  tho  full  profit  of 
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my  odTenture  with  our  Kiijath  Jairam  of  Leicester — thoro  is  a  dead  loss 
too  —  ay,  a  loss  which  swallows  up  the  gains  of  a  week ;  ay,  of  the  space 
between  two  Sabbaths — and  yet  it  may  end  better  than  I  now  think,  for  'tis 
a  good  youth." 

"  Assuredly,"  said  Rebecca,  "you  shall  not  repent  you  of  requiting  the 
good  deed  receited  of  the  stranger  knight." 

"  I  trust  so,  daughter,"  said  Isaac,  **  and  I  trust  too  in  the  rebuilding  of 
Zion  ;  but  as  well  do  I  hope  with  my  own  bodily  eyes  to  see  the  walls  and 
battlements  of  the  new  Temple,  as  to  see  a  Christian,  yea,  the  very  best  of 
Christians,  repay  a  debt  to  a  Jew,  unless  under  the  awe  of  the  judge  and 
jailor."  / 

So  saying,  he  resumed  his  discontented  walk  through  the  apartment ; 
and  Rebecca,  perceiving  that  her  attempts  at  consolation  only  served  to 
awaken  new  subjects  of  complaint,  wisely  desisted  from  her  unavailing 
efforts — a  prudential  line  of  conduct,  and  we  rocommend  to  all  who  set  up 
for  comforters  and  advisers,  to  follow  it  in  the  like  circumstances. 

The  evening  was  now  becoming  dark,  when  a  Jewish  servant  entered  the 
apartment,  and  placed  upon  the  table  two  silver  lamps,  fed  with  perfumed 
oil ;  the  richest  wines,  and  the  most  delicate  refreshments,  were  at  tlie  same 
time  displayed  by  another  Israelitish  domestic  on  a  small  elx>ny  table,  inlaid 
with  silver;  for,  in  the  interior  of  their  houses,  the  Jews  refused  themselves 
no  expensive  indulgences.  At  tho  same  time  the  servant  informed  Isaac, 
that  a  Nazarone  (so  they  termed  Christians,  while  conversing  among  them- 
selves] desired  to  speak  with  him.  lie  that  would  live  by  traffic,  must  hold 
himself  at  the  disposal  of  every  one  claiming  business  with  him.  Isaac  at 
once  replaced  on  tne  table  the  untasted  glass  of  Greek  wine  which  ho  had 
just  raised  to  his  lips,  and  saying  hastily  to  his  daughter,  "  Rebecca,  veil 
thyself,"  commanded  the  stranger  to  bo  admitted. 

Just  as  Rebecca  had  dropped  over  her  fine  features  a  screen  of  silver 
gauze  which  reached  to  her  tect,  the  door  opened,  and  Gurth  entered,  wrapt 
m  the  ample  folds  of  his  Norman  mantle.  His  appearance  was  rather  sus- 
picious than  prepossessing,  especially  as,  instead  of  doffing  his  bonnet,  he 
pulled  it  still  deeper  over  his  rugged  brow. 

"  Art  thou  Isaac  the  Jew  of  York  ?"  said  Gurth,  in  Saxon. 

**  1  am,"  replied  Isaac,  in  the  same  langua|;e,  (for  his  traffic  had  rendered 
every  tongue  spoken  in  Britain  familiar  to  him) — **  and  who  art  thou  ?" 

"  That  IS  not  to  the  purpose,"  answered  Gurth. 

"  As  much  as  my  name  is  to  thee,"  replied  Isaac ;  **  for  without  knowing 
thine,  how  can  I  hold  intercourse  with  thee  ?" 

"  Easily,"  answered  Gurth ;  "  I,  being  to  pay  money,  must  know  that  I 
deliver  it  to  the  right  person ;  thou,  who  art  to  receive  it,  will  not,  I  think, 
care  very  greatly  by  whose  hands  it  is  delivered." 

"0,"  said  the  Jew,  "you  are  como  to  pay  moneys? — Holy  Father  Abra- 
ham I  that  altereth  our  relation  to  each  other.  And  from  whom  dost  thou 
bring  it?" 

"  From  the  Disinherited  Knight,"  said  Gurth,  "victor  in  this  day's  tour- 
nament It  is  the  price  of  the  armour  supplied  to  him  by  Kiijath  Jairam 
of  Leicester,  on  thy  recommendation.  Tho  steed  is  restored  to  thy  stable : 
I  desire  to  know  the  amount  of  the  sum  which  I  ^m  to  pay  for  the  ar- 


mour." 


"  I  said  he  was  a  good  youth  I"  exclaimed  Isaac  with  joyful  exultation* 
"  A  cup  of  wine  will  do  thee  no  harm,"  ho  added,  filling  and  handine  to 
the  swmeherd  a  richer  draught  than  Garth  had  ever  before  tasted.  "  And, 
how  much  money/'  continued  Isaac,  "hast  thou  brought  with  thee  7" 

"  Iloljr  Virgin,"  said  Garth,  setting  down  the  cup,  "  what  nectar  theso 
nnbelieviog  dogs  drink,  while  trae  Ohriftians  ire  &in  to  qnaff  ale  as  muddy 
and  thick  as  the  draff  w<e  |^te  to  hop  1— Wlial  noiuj  haye  I  bronght  wit^ 
me?''  oontinaed  tha  Saxosi irhfln  m  hi^taUmAmm undA  ^•milatfon^ 
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"  even  bat  a  small  sam ;  something  in  hand  the  whilst.    What,  Isaao !  thoa 
must  })ear  a  conscience,  though  it  be  a  Jewish  one." 

**  X:iy.  !>ut,"  siiid  Isaac,  "tliy  master  has  >von  goodly  steeds  and  rich  ar- 
mours with  tin;  streii;;th  of  his  lance,  and  of  his  ri;!;lit  hand — but  'tis  a  pood 
youtli  —  the  Jew  will  take  these  in  present  paywn.-nt^  and  render  him  back 
the  surplus.'' 

**  My  injistor  lias  dispose<l  of  them  already,"  said  Ourth. 

"  All  1  that  was  wron;^,"  said  the  Jew,  "  that  was  the  part  of  a  fool.  No 
Christians  here  could  buy  so  many  horses  and  armour  —  no  Jew  except 
niYself  wouM  ;;ivc  him  half  the  values.  15ut  th'.>u  hast  a  hundred  zeeohins 
with  tlioe  in  tiiat  bag,''  baid  Isaac,  prying  under  t.Jurth's  eh)ak,  "it  is  a 
livavy  onr.'* 

**  1  have  heads  for  cross-bow  b<dts  in  it,"  said  CSurth,  readily. 

**  Well,  then" — said  Isaac,  panting  and  hesitating  between  habitual  love 
of  gain,  and  a  now-born  de.^ire  to  be  liberal  in  the  present  instance,  **  if  I 
should  say  that  I  would  take  eighty  zecehins  for  the  good  steed  and  the  rich 
armour,  which  h-avcs  mo  not  a  guilder's  prulit,  have  you  money  to  pay 
me  ?" 

"  Harely,"  said  Gurth,  though  the  sum  demanded  was  more  reasonable 
than  ho  rxpectcd,  **  and  it  will  leave  my  master  nigh  penniless.  Neverthe- 
less, if  such  bo  your  least  oifer,  I  must  be  content." 

'*  Fill  tliysclf  another  go])let  of  wine,"  said  tho  Jew.  "  Ah  1  eighty  zoo- 
chins  is  too  little.  It  leaveth  no  profit  for  the  usages  of  the  money ;  and, 
lK*si<lea,  the  good  horse  may  have  suft'ered  wrong  in  this  day's  encounter. 
0,  it  was  a  hard  and  dangerous  meeting !  man  and  steed  rushing  on  each 
other  like  wild  ])ull8  of  Bashan  1     The  horso  cannot  but  have  had  wrong." 

"  And  I  say,"  replied  Gurth,  "  he  is  sound,  wind  and  limb ;  and  you'may 
see  him  now,  in  your  stable.  And  I  say,  over  and  above,  that  seventy  zeo- 
chins  is  euough  lor  the  armour,  and  I  hope  a  Christian's  word  is  as  good  as 
a  Jew's.  If  you  will  not  take  seventy,  I  will  carry  this  bag"  (and  he  shook 
it  till  the  contents  jingled)  *M)ack  to'my  master." 

**  Nay,  nay  I"  said  Isaac ;  "  lay  down  the  talents — the  shekob — the  eighty 
zeeohins,  and  thou  shalt  sec  I  will  consider  thee  liberally." 

Gurth  at  length  complied ;  and  telling  out  eighty  zecchins  upon  the  table, 
the  Jew  delivered  out  to  him  an  acauittancc  for  the  horse  and  suit  of  ar- 
mour. The  Jew's  hand  trembled  for  joy  as  he  wrapped  up  the  first  seventy 
l)ieees  of  gold.  The  last  ten  he  told  over  with  much  deliberation,  pausing, 
and  saying  something  as  ho  took  each  piece  from  the  table,  and  dropped  it 
into  his  purse.  It  seemed  as  if  his  avarice  were  struggling  with  his  better 
nature,  and  compelling  him  to  pouch  zccchin  after  zccchin,  while  his  gene- 
rosity urged  him  to  restore  some  part  at  least  to  his  l)enofactor,  or  as  a 
donation  to  his  agent.    His  whole  speech  ran  nearly  thus:— 

"  Seventy-one — seventy-two ;  thy  master  is  a  good  vonth— -seventy-three, 
an  excellent  youth  —  seventy-four  —  that  piece  hath  been  clipt^ithin  the 
ring — seventy-five — and  that  looketh  light  of  weight — seventy-six — when 
thy  master  wants  money,  let  him  come  to  Isaao  of  York — seventy-seven— 
that  is,  with  reasonable  security."  Here  he  made  a  considerable  pause, 
and  (iurth  had  good  hope  that  the  last  throe  pieces  might  escape  the  fata 
of  their  comrades ;  but  tne  enumeration  proceeded. — "  Seventy-eight — thoa 
art  a  goo«i  fellow — seven ly-nino — and  deservcst  something  for  thyself — -— " 

Here  the  Jew^  paused  again,  and  looked  at  the  last  zecchin,  intending 
doubtless,  to  bestow  it  upon  Gurth.  Ho  weighed  it  upon  tho^  tip  of  his 
finger,  and  made  it  ring  uy  dropping  it  upon  the  table.  Had  it  rung  too 
flat,  or  ha<l  it  felt  a  hairs  breadth  too  light,  generosity  had  carried  the  day; 
but,  unhappily  for  Gurth,  the  chime  was  full  and  true,  the  zecchin  plnmp,' 
newly  coined,  and  a  grain  above  weight.  Isaao  could  not  find  in  his  heaii 
to  part  with  it,  so  dropt  it  into  his  purse  as  if  in  absence  of  mind,  with  the 
words,  *'  Eighty  completes  the  tale,  and  I  trast  thy  master  will  rew|urd  that 
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handsomely. — Surely,"  lio  added,  looking  earnestly  at  the  bag,  "  thou  hast 
nioro  coins  in  that  pouch?" 

(iurth  grinned,  which  was  his  nearest  approach  to  a  lau^^h,  as  he  replied, 
**  About  the  same  quantity  which  thou  hast  just  told  over  so  carefully.'' 
lie  then  folded  the  quittance,  and  put  it  under  his  cap,  U'ldin;:, — **  Peril  of 
thy  beard,  Jew,  »ee  that  tfiis  be  full  and  ample  I''  He  lille<l  himself  un- 
bidden a  third  goblet  of  wine,  and  left  the  apartment  without  c«.*remony. 

"  Kebecca,"  said  the  Jew,  **  that  Ishmaelite  hath  gone  somewhat  beyond 
me.  Nevertheless  his  master  is  a  gno<l  youth  —  ay,  and  I  am  well  pleased 
that  he  hath  gained  shekels  of  gold,  and  shekels  of  silver,  even  l»y  th<'  spj-ed 
of  liis  horse  and  by  the  strength  of  his  lance,  which,  like  that  of  Goliath 
the  Philistine,  might  vie  with  a  weaver's  beam." 

As  he  turned  to  receive  Rebecca's  answer,  he  obsen-ed,  that  during  his 
chaffering  with  Gurth,  she  had  left  tlic  apartment  un perceived. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Gurth  had  descended  the  stair,  and,  having  reached 
the  dark  antechamber,  or  hall,  was  puzzling  about  to  discover  the  entrance, 
when  a  fi<^nre  in  white,  shown  by  a  small  silver  lamp  which  she  held  in  her 
hand,  l)eckoned  him  into  a  side  apartment.  Gurth  had  some  reluctance  to 
obey  the  summons.  Kougli"  and  impetuous  as  a  wild  boar,  where  only 
earthly  force  was  to  be  apprehended,  he  had  all  the  characteristic  terrors 
of  a  Saxtm  respecting  fawns,  forest- fiends,  white  women,  and  the  whole  of 
the  superstitions  which  his  ancestors  had  brought  with  them  from  the  wilds 
of  Germany,  lie  remembered,  moreover,  that  he  was  in  the  house  of  a 
Jew,  a  people  who,  besides  the  other  unamiable  qualities  which  popular 
report  ascribed  to  them,  were  supposed  to  be  profound  necromancers  and 
cabalists.  Nevertheless,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  obeyed  tlie  beckoning 
summons  of  the  apparition,  and  f(dlowed  her  into  the  apartment  which  she 
indicated,  where  he  found  to  his  joyful  surprise  that  his  fair  guide  was  the 
beautiful  Jewess  whom  he  had  seen  at  the  tournament,  and  a  short  time  in 
her  father's  apartment. 

She  asked  him  the  particVilars  of  his  transaction  with  Isaac,  which  he 
detailed  accurately. 

**  My  father  did  but  jest  with  thee,  good  fellow,"  said  Rebecca ;  "  he  owes 
thy  master  deeper  kindness  than  these  arms  and  steeds  could  pay,  wero 
their  value  tenfold.    What  sum  didst  thou  pay  my  fatht^  even  now?" 

"  Eighty  zecchins,"  said  Gurth,  surj)rised  at  the  question. 

"  In  this  purse,"  said  Rebecca,  "  thou  wilt  find  a  hundred.  Restore  to 
thy  master  tliat  which  is  his  due,  and  enrich  thyself  with  the  remainder. 
Haste  —  begone  —  stay  not  to  render  thanks !  and  beware  how  you  pass 
through  this  crowded  tr)wn,  where  thou  mayst  easily  lose  both  thy  burden 
and  thy  life.  —  Reuben,"  she  added,  clapping  her  hands  together,  *•  light 
forth  this  stranger,  and  fail  not  to  draw  lock  and  bar  behind  him." 

Reuben,  a  dark-browed  and  black-bearded  Israelite,  obeyed  her  summons, 
with  a  torch  in  his  hand ;  undid  the  outward  door  of  the  house,  and  con- 
ducted Gurth  across  a  paved  court,  let  him  out  through  a  wicket  in  the 
entrance-gate,  which  he  closed  behind  him  with  such  bolts  and  chains  as 
would  well  have  become  that  of  a  prison. 

'*  By  St.  Dunstan,"  said  Gurth,  as  he  stumbled  up  the  dark  avenue,  "  thiM 
iff  no  Jewess,  but  an  angel  from  heaven !  Ten  xecchins  from  my  bravo 
young  master  —  twenty  from  this  pearl  of  Zion  —  Oh,  happy  day  I  —  Such 
another,  Gurth,  will  redeem  thy  bondage,  and  make  thee  a  brother  as  free 
of  thy  guild  as  the  best.  And  then  do  I  lay  down  my  swineherd's  horn 
and  staff,  and  take  the  freeman's  sword  and  buckler,  and  follow  my  young 
master  to  the  death,  without  hiding  either  my  iaoe  or  my  name." 

'ft.. 
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(C}in|ittr  tljf  (FUnttttji. 

15/  Oi(/'/itr.    Sitiiii].  Hir.  hikI  thrnw  i»  Ihat  jrou  hare  about  yon ; 
ir  nut,  we'll  iiKikc  }i>u  ^•^  and  nrtu  )(iu. 

S:Htil.    S:r.  «••  iin'  uiiil.in*'!  lliP^i.'  ;irt'  tlie  villains 
'rii;i>  all  tli<-  rravi-llrnt  dn  Iv.it  mj  imirti. 

Viil     My  Iiii-iuIh, 

1w  <Uit.     liialN  not  M>,  »ir,  uc  uic  yuiir  iiiviiii^n. 

:•./  (fur    Vi'-M'r]  Hi'll  lu'iir  Inm. 

■»./  (>u/.    Ay,  lijr  inv  iK'artI,  will  wo; 

Fur  Iic'h  a  i>r(>i>cr  niun. 

Two  Gextleme!*  or  Veso5.i. 

TiiF.  invturnal  a«lvonturo8  of  (lurth  wore  not  yet  concluded;  indeed  ho 
irnii>oir  l>«H':inu'  ]»artly  of  that  minil,  when,  after  passing  one  or  two  Ptrag- 
j^Hn;r  li'>u>t's  wh it'll  stood  in  the  outskirts  of  the  viUagc,  he  found  himself 
in  :i  ih'o\}  lain',  runnin;;  hetween  two  ])anks  ovorp:rown  with  hazel  and  hrdly, 
whilt'  htMv  and  thrre  a  dwarf  oak  flun;j;  its  arnw  alto;i;ether  across  the  ]»ath. 
Till'  Ijin.'  was  nn»r(M)v<»r  uiueh  rultvd  and  Lroken  up  by  the  carriages  which 
liad  rriMiitly  transported  articles  t)f  various  kinds  to  the  tournament;  and 
it  was  dark,  for  the  banks  and  bushes  intercepted  the  light  of  the  harvest 
nioon. 

J-'mni  the  villa;:e  wore  heard  the  distant  sounds  of  revelry,  mixed  occa- 
Bionally  with  loud  lau'rhter,  sometimes  broken  by  screams,  and  sometimes 
by  wild  strains  of  distant  music.  All  those  sounds,  intimating  the  disor- 
derly state  of  the  town,  crowded  with  military  nobles  and  their  dissolute 
attendants,  gave  Gurth  some  uneasiness.  **  The  Jewess  was  right/*  he  said 
to  himself.  **  ^^y  Heaven  and  St.  Dunstan,  I  would  I  were  safe  at  my  jour- 
ney's end  with  all  this  treasure!  Here  are  such  numbers,  I  will  not  say  of 
arrant  thieves,  but  of  errant  knighti  and  errant  squires,  errant  monks  and 
errant  minstrels,  errant  jugglers  aud  errant  jesters,  that  a  man  with  a  single 
nierk  wouM  be  in  danger,  much  more  a  poor  swineherd  with  a  whole  bagful 
of  zeechins.  Would  1  were  out  of  the  shade  of  these  infernal  bushes,  that 
I  might  at  Ic^abt  see  any  of  St.  Nicholas's  clerks  before  they  spring  on  my 
shoulders.*' 

(iurth  accordingly  hastened  his  pace,  in  order  to  gain  the  open  common 
to  which  llie  lane  letl,  but  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  accomplish  his  object. 
Just  as  he  had  attained  the  u])per  end  of  the  lane,  where  the  underwood 
was  thickest,  four  men  sprung  u|K)n  him,  even  as  his  fears  anticipated,  two 
frorii  eaeh  side  of  the  road,  and  seized  him  so  ftist,  that  resistance,  if  at  first 
praetiirable,  would  have  been  now  too  late. — "  Surrender  your  charge,"  said 
one  of  them  ;  *'  we  are  the  deliverers  of  the  commonwealth,  who  eoso  every 
man  of  his  burden." 

**  You  should  not  ease  me  of  mine  so  lightly,"  muttered  Gurth,  whow 
surly  honesty  could  not  bo  tamed  even  by  the  pressure  of  immcdiato  vio- 
lence, —  •*  had  1  it  but  in  my  power  to  give  three  strokes  in  its  dcfoncc." 

*'We  shall  see  that  presently,"  said  the  robber;  and,  speakinc  to  lui 
companiuns,  he  added,  *'  bring  along  the  knavo.  I  see  he  would  naye  hit 
head  broken,  as  well  as  his  purse  cut,  and  so  be  let  blood  in  two  Teins  at 


once." 


(nirth  was  hurried  along  agreeably  to  this  mandate,  and  having  been 
dragged  somewhat  roughly  over  the  Imnk,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  lane, 
found  hinisolf  in  a  straggling  thicket^  which  lay  betwixt  it  and  the  open 
common.  He  was  compelled  to  follow  his  rough  conductors  into  the  very 
depth  of  this  cover,  where  they  stopt  imexpectedly  in  an  irregular  open 
Bpacxi,  free  in  a  great  measure  from  trees,  and  on  which,  therefore,  tht 
Deams  of  the  moon  fell  without  much  interruption  firom  bougbi  and  teves. 
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Ilcre  hig  captors  were  loined  by  two  other  persons,  apparently  belonging  to 
the  gang.  Tlioy  had  snort  swords  by  their  sides,  and  quarter-staves  in  their 
hands,  and  Gurth  could  now  obsen'c  that  all  six  wore  visors,  which  rendered 
their  occupation  a  matter  of  no  question,  even  had  their  former  proceedings 
left  it  in  doubt. 

**  What  money  hast  thou,  churl  ?"  said  one  of  the  thieves. 

"  Thirty  zecchins  of  my  own  property,"  answered  Gurth,  doggedly. 

"A  forfeit  —  a  forfeit,"  shouted  the  robbers;  "a  Saxon  hath  thirty 
Eccchins,  and  returns  sober  from  a  village  I  An  undeniable  and  unredeem- 
able forfeit  of  all  he  hath  about  him." 

"  I  hoarded  it  to  purchase  my  freedom,"  said  Gurth. 

**  Thou  art  an  ass,"  replied  ono  of  the  thieves ;  "  three  quarts  of  double 
ale  had  rendered  thee  as  free  as  tliy  master,  ay,  and  freer  too,  if  he  be  a 
Saxon  like  thyself." 

"A  sad  truth,"  replied  Gurth;  "but  if  these  same  thirty  zecchins  will 
buy  my  freedom  from  you,  unloose  my  hands,  and  I  will  pay  them  to  you." 

**  Hold,"  said  ono  who  seemed  to  exercise  some  authority  over  the  others ; 
'*  this  bag  which  thou  bearest,  as  I  can  feel  through  thy  cloak,  contains 
more  coin  than  thou  hast  told  us  of." 

"  It  is  the  good  knight  my  master's,"  answered  Gurth,  "  of  which,  as- 
suredly, I  would  not  have  spoken  a  word,  had  you  been  satisfied  with  work- 
ing your  will  upon  mine  own  property." 

**  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow,"  replied  the  robber,  "  I  warrant  thee ;  and 
we  worship  not  St.  Nicholas  so  devoutly  but  what  thy  thirty  zecchins  may 
yet  escape,  if  thou  deal  uprightly  with  us.  Meantime  render  up  thy  trust 
for  tlio  time."  So  saying,  he  toot  from  Gurth's  breast  the  large  leathern 
pouch,  in  which  the  purse  given  him  by  Rebecca  was  enclosed,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  zecchins,  and  then  continued  his  interrogation.  —  "  Who  is 
thy  master?" 

*»  The  Disinherited  Knight,"  said  Gurth. 

"Whoso  good  lance,"  replied  the  robber,  "won  tho  prize  in  to-day'o 
tourney  ?     What  is  his  name  and  lineage  ?" 

"  It  is  his  pleasure,"  answered  Gurth,  "  that  they  bo  concealed ;  and  from 
me,  aMure<lly,  vou  will  learn  nought  of  them." 

"  What  is  tlune  own  name  and  lineage  ?" 

"  To  tell  that,"  said  Gurth,  "  might  reveal  my  master's." 

"  Thou  art  a  saucy  groom,"  said  tlio  robber,  "  but  of  that  anon.  How 
comes  thy  master  by  this  gold  ?  is  it  of  his  inheritance,  or  by  what  means 
hath  it  accrued  to  him  ?" 

"  By  his  good  lance,"  answered  Gurth. — "  These  bags  contain  tho  ransom 
of  four  good  horses,  and  four  good  suits  of  armour." 

"  How  much  is  there  7"  demanded  tho  robber. 

"  Two  hundred  zecchins." 

"  Only  two  hundred  zecchins !"  said  the  bandit ;  "  your  master  hath  dealt 
liberally  by  the  vanquished,  and  put  them  to  a  cheap  ransom.  Name  those 
who  paid  the  gold." 

Gurth  did  bo. 

"  The  armour  and  horse  of  the  Templar  Brian  do  Boia^uilbcrt,  at  what 
ransom  were  they  l^^d  f — ^Thou  seest  Uioa  canst  not  deceive  roe/' 

"  My  motter.'^rralied  Garth,  "  will  take  nought  from  tho  Templar  save 
hie  lira's  Uood.  TImj  on  on  tenns  of  mortal  defiance,  and  cannot  hold 
courteous  fanteicouise  logetiMr." 

"  Indeed  P'  wpsalsd  tM  lobbar.  and  nnsed  after  he  hod  siud  the  word. 
*'  And  whil  Wirt  ihm^fMriUHti*  AdUnr  with  raoh  a  charge  in  thy  cua- 
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"  And  how  much  didet  thou  pay  to  Isaac? — Mcthinks,  to  judge  by  weighty 

tliori'  is  still  two  hunilrrd  zoccnius  in  that  pouch." 

"  L  \Kiu\  \i)  l<aao,''  isaid  tho  Saxou,  *' eighty  zecchins,  and  ho  restored  me 
a  liundn  tl  in  liou  thoroof.'' 

••  lii'\v  I  what'/*  (.•xrlaimod  all  the  robbers  at  once;  "darest  thoa  trifle 
wiiii  ii««.  thai  thou  t('lh\st  such  iniproba])le  lies?" 

"  Wliat  1  tell  Y«»u,"  said  (Jurtti,  *'i8  as  true  aa  tho  moon  is  in  hoarcn. 
Y'u  will  liiid  th(?  just  huni  in  a  nilkcn  purse  witliin  the  leathern  pouch,  and 
tjfparaif  from  tho  rest  of  the  pdd." 

"  iJ'tliink  thoo,  luan."  said  the  Captain,  **  thou  speake^t  of  a  Jew — of  an 
Isracliro,  —  as  unapt  to  restore  jjjold,  as  the  dry  sand  of  his  deserts  to  return 
tlu;  tMij)  of  water  which  the  ])ilgrim  spills  upon  them." 

**  There?  is  no  m(»n?  nion?^'  in  them,"  said  another  of  tho  banditti,  **  than 
in  an  unl)ril)ed  sherill'*s  othcer." 

"  It  is.  however,  as  I  say,"  said  Gurth.  « 

'*  Strike  a  li^lit  instantly,"  said  the  Captain ;  "  I  will  cxamino  this  said 
])urst? ;  and  if  it  be  as  this  fellow  says,  the  Jew's  l)Ounty  is  littlo  less  uiiror 
eulous  than  the  stream  which  relieved  his  fathers  in  the  wilderness." 

A  H;rht  was  ]>rueured  accordingly,  and  the  robber  proceeded  to  cxamino 
tho  ])urs(\  'i'lu^  others  crowded  around  him,  and  oven  two  who  had  hold  of 
(lurth  relaxed  their  prasp  while  they  stretched  their  necks  to  see  tho  issuo 
of  the  search.  Availinj^  liimself  of  their  negli;;ence,  by  a  sudden  exertion 
of  stren*:th  an<l  activity,  Gurth  shook  himself  free  of  their  hold,  and  mi^ht 
have  escaped,  could  he  have  resolved  to  leave  his  master's  property  behind 
him.  l>ut  such  was  no  part  of  his  intention.  lie  wrenchea  a  quarter-staff 
from  one  of  the  fellows,  struck  down  tho  Captain,  who  was  altogether  un- 
aware of  hi.s  puritose,  and  had  well-nigli  repossessed  himself  of  the  pouch 
Jind  treasure.  Ihe  thieves,  however,  were  too  uijublo  for  him,  and  again 
Hecnn;d  both  the  ba;;  and  the  trusty  Gurth. 

"  Knave  I"  sai<l  the  Captain,  getiinj^up,  **thou  hast  broken  my  head  :  and 
with  other  men  of  our  sort  thou  wouldst  fare  the  worse  for  thy  insolence. 
But  thou  shalt  know  thy  fate  instantly.  First  let  us  speak  of  thy  master; 
tlie  knight's  matters  must  jro  befi)re  the  squire's,  according  to  tho  due  order 
o['  rliivalry.  Stnnd  thou  fast  in  the  meantime  —  if  thou  stir  again,  thou 
slialt  have  that  will  make  thee  quiet  for  thy  life  —  Comrades  I"  ho  then  said, 
addressing;  his  gang,  **  this  purse  is  embroidered  with  Hebrew  characters, 
and  1  well  believe  the  yeoman's  talc  is  true.  The  errant  knight,  his  maHter, 
must  needs  pass  us  toll-free.  He  is  too  like  ourselves  for  us  to  make  booty 
of  him,  since  dogs  should  not  worry  dogs  where  wolves  and  foxes  arc  to  bo 
found  in  abundance." 

'*  Like  us?"  answered  one  of  the  gang;  "I  should  like  to  hear  how  that 
is  made  good." 

*' Why,  thou  fool,"  answered  the  Captain,  "is  ho  not  poor  and  disinherited 
as  we  are? — I.)t)th  lie  not  win  his  substance  at  tho  sword's  point  as  we  do? 
— Hath  he  not  beaten  Front-de-Bocuf  and  Malvoisin,  even  as  we  would  beat 
them  if  we  could?  Is  he  not  the  enemy  to  life  and  death  of  Brian  de  Bois- 
GuilbtTt,  whom  wo  have  so  much  reason  to  fear?  And  were  all  this  other- 
Avit-e,  wouldst  thou  have  us  show  a  worse  conscience  than  an  unbeliever,  a 
llfl.)rew  Jew?" 

'*  Nay,  that  were  a  shame,"  muttered  the  other  fellow ;  "  and  yet,  vhen  I 
R:  ived  iu  the  band  of  stout  old  Gandelyn,  we  had  no  such  scruples  of  con- 
sci'ijcc.  And  this  insolent  peastint, — he  too,  I  warrant  mo,  is  to  be  die- 
missiMl  scatheless?" 

••  Not  if  than  canst  scathe  him,"  replied  the  Captain.  —  "Hero,  follow/' 
continued  h".  a<ldressing  Gurth,  "canst  thou  use  tlie  staff,  that  thou  storks 
to  it  so  n-adily  ?" 

**I  think,"*  said  Gurth,  "thou  shouldst  be  best  able  to  reply  to  that 
quettion." 
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"Nay,  by  my  troth,  tboa  gavcst  mo  a  round  knock,"  replied  the  Captain; 
'*  do  as  much  lor  this  fellow,  and  thou  shalt  paA8  scot-free ;  and  if  thou  dost 
not — why,  by  my  faith,  as  thou  art  such  a  sturdy  knave,  I  think  I  must  pay 
thy  ransom  myself. — Take  thy  staflF,  Miller,"  ho  added,  "and  keep  thy  hciad; 
and  do  you  others  let  the  fellow  go,  and  give  him  a  staff —  there  is  light 
enough  to  lay  on  load  by/' 

The  two  champions  being  alike  armed  with  quarter-staves,  stepped  for- 
ward into  the  centre  of  the  open  space,  in  order  to  have  the  full  benefit  of 
the  moonlight :  the  thieves  in  the  meantime  laughing,  and  crying  to  their 
comrade,  "  Miller  I  beware  thy  toll-dish."  The  Miller,  on  the  other  hand, 
holding  his  quarter-staff  by  the  middle,  and  making  it  flourish  round  his 
head  after  the  fashion  which  the  French  call  fairt  U  mmdinety  exclaimed 
boastfully,  "Come  on,  churl,  an  thou  darest:  thou  shalt  feel  the  strength 
of  a  miller's  thumb !" 

"If  thou  be'st  a  miller,"  answered  Qurth,  undauntedly,  making  his 
weapon  piny  around  his  head  with  equal  dexterity,  "thou  art  doubly  a 
thief,  an«i  1,  as  a  true  man,  bid  thee  defianoe." 

So  saying,  the  two  champions  close^l  together,  and  for  a  few  minutes  they 
displayed  great  equality  iu  strength,  c(>ura<je,  and  skill,  intercepting  and 
returning  the  blows  of  their  adversary  with  Uio  most  rapid  dexterity,  while, 
from  the  continued  clatter  of  their  weapons,  a  person  at  a  distance  might 
have  supposed  that  there  were  at  least  six  persons  engaged  on  each  side. 
Less  obstinate,  and  oven  less  dangerous  combats,  have  been  described  in 
good  heroic  verse ;  but  that  of  Gurth  and  the  Miller  must  remain  unsung, 
for  want  of  a  sacred  poet  to  do  justice  to  its  eventful  progress.  Yet,  though 
quarter-staff  play  be  out  of  date,  what  we  can  in  prose  we  ^vill  do  for  these 
bold  champions. 

Long  they  fought  equally,  until  the  Miller  began  to  loso  temper  at  find- 
ing himself  so  stoutly  opposed,  and  at  hearing  the  laughter  of  his  compan- 
ions, who,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  enjoyed  his  vexation.  This  was  not  a 
state  of  mind  favourable  to  the  noble  game  of  quartei^staff,  in  which,  as  in 
X)rdiAary  cudgel-playing,  the  utmost  coolness  is  requisite;  and  it  gave  Gurth, 
whose  temper  was  steady,  though  surlv,  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a 
decided  advantage,  in  availing  himself  oi  which  he  displayed  great  mastery. 

The  Miller  pressed  furiously  forward,  dealing  blows  with  either  end  of 
his  weapon  alternately,  and  striving  to  come  to  half-staff  distance,  while 
Gurth  defended  himself  against  the  attack,  keeping  his  hands  about  a  yard 
asunder,  and  covering  himself  by  shifting  his  weapon  with  great  celerity, 
BO  as  to  protect  his  head  and  body.  Thus  did  he  maintain  the  defensive, 
making  his  eye,  foot,  and  hand  keep  true  time,  until,  observing  his  antago- 
nist to  lose  wind,  he  darted  the  staff  at  his  face  with  his  left  hand ;  and,  as 
the  Miller  endeavoured  to  parry  tlie  thrust,  he  slid  his  right  hand  down  to 
his  left,  and  with  the  full  swing  of  the  weapon  struck  his  opponent  on  the 
left  side  of  the  head,  who  instantly  measured  his  length  upon  the  green- 
sward. 

"  Well  and  3'eomanly  done  I"  shouted  the  robbers ;  "  fair  play  and  Old 
England  for  ever  I  The  Saxon  hath  saved  both  his  purse  and  his  hide,  and 
the  Miller  has  met  his  match." 

"  Thou  mayst  go  thy  ways,  my  friend,"  said  the  Captain,  addressing  Gurth, 
in  special  confirmation  of  the  general  voice,  "  and  I  will  cause  two  of  my 
comrades  to  guide  thee  by  the  best  way  to  thy  master's  pavilion,  and  to 
guard  thee  from  night-walkers  that  might  have  less  tender  consciences  than 
ours ;  for  there  is  many  one  of  them  upon  the  amble  in  such  a  night  as  this. 
Take  heed,  however,"  he  added  sternly ;  "  remember  thou  hast  refused  to 
tell  thy  name  —  ask  not  after  ours,  nor  endeavour  to  discover  who  or  what 
wo  are ;  for,  if  thou  makest  snch  an  attempt,  thoa  wilt  come  by  worso  for- 
tune than  has  yet  befallen  thee." 

Qurth  thanked  the  Captain  fiv  hia  'ooarteiy^  and  promised  lo  attend  to 
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Ills  rconmmondation.  Two  of  the  outlaws,  taking  up  their  quartciVBtareft, 
ninl  dosirin;;  (lurlh  to  f»>llnw  cloflo  in  the  rear,  iriilked  roundly  forward 
ul«»ii;;  :i  by-pntli,  Avli"n*h  tnivcrscd  the  thicket  and  the  broken  ground  adjo- 
(MMit  to  it.  On  the  vrry  vtTgo  of  the  thicket  two  men  spoke  to  his  conduc- 
tors, and  riM:oivin^  an  answor  in  a  whisper,  withdrew  into  the  wood,  and 
Miti'i  ivd  th«Mn  to  j»sissi  unmolestetl.  This  circumstance  induced  (lurth  to 
b»-li«'v«.'  l)'»th  that  the  pang  was  ^tronp  in  numbers,  and  that  thej  kept  reg- 
ul  «r  ;;iianls  around  their  place  of  rcndozvouH. 

When  they  arrived  on  tlie  open  heath,  whore  Gurtli  mij^ht  have  had  some 
trouble  in  fnxlin;;  his  road,  the  thieves  guided  him  straight  forward  to  the 
top  (»!'  a  litlh'  eminimee,  whence  he  could  see,  spread  beneath  him  in  the 
moonlight,  th<;  j^arL-iudes  of  the  lists,  the  glimmering  pavilions  pitched  at 
eiilnr  end,  with  ilie  ]tennons  which  adorned  them  fluttering  in  the  moon' 
beam,  and  fn.>ni  whieli  could  be  heard  the  hum  of  the  song  with  which  the 
Kontinj'ls  were  b«'guiling  their  night-watch. 

ll<'re  tlio  tliievrs  stopt. 

*•  We  go  with  you  no  farther,"  said  thev;  **it  were  not  safe  that  we  should 
do  }fo.  —  l{<.'nienil)er  the  warning  you  have  received  —  keep  secret  what  has 
tills  niglit  liefallen  you,  and  you  will  have  no  room  to  repent  it  —  neglect 
vliat  is  now  told  y«>u,  and  the  Tower  of  London  shall  not  protect  you 
a;':ainst  our  n'venge." 

•' (Juod-night  to  you,  kind  sirs,"  said  (Jurth  ;  "I  shall  remember  vour 
ord'Ts,  and  trust  that  there  is  no  oifence  in  wishing  you  a  safer  anil  an 
honest«'r  trade." 

Thus  they  parted,  the  outlaws  returning  in  the  direction  from  whence 
thi'v  had  Come,  and  (lurth  proceeding  to  the  tent  of  his  master,  to  whom, 
iiotwitlistanding  the  injunction  he  had  received,  he  communicated  the  whole 
adventures  of  the  evening. 

The  Disinherited  Kiiignt  was  filled  with  astonishment,  no  less  at  the  gen- 
erosity of  Ueb«*eea,  by  which,  however,  he  resolved  he  would  not  profit,  than 
that  of  the  robbers,  to  whose  profession  such  a  quality  seemed  totally  for- 
eign. His  court<e  of  reflections  upon  these  singular  circumst^inces  was, 
however,  interrupted  by  the  necessity  for  taking  repose,  which  the  fatigue 
of  the  ]»receding  day.  and  the  propriety  of  refreshing  himself  for  the  mor- 
row's encounter,  rendered  alike  indispensable. 

The  knight,  therefore,  stretched  himself  for  repose  upon  a  rich  couch, 
with  which  the  tent  was  provided;  and  the  faithful  Gurth,  extending  his 
hardv  limbs  upon  a  bear-skin  which  formed  a  sort  of  carpet  to  the  pavilion, 
hii<i  himself  across  the  opening  of  the  tent,  so  that  no  one  could  enter  with- 
out awakening  him. 


Cjiopht  tjjt  €ffltlftji. 


The  licrnlils  lea  their  prii'-kiiut  up  nnd  down, 
Now  riiiiri-n  trumftelfl  li>ud  intl  nlariun, 
7'h(  re  lii  no  niort*  In  K«y.  but  east  mud  weit, 
In  CO  th(t  sjicnres  radly  in  tlie  rest. 
In  piith  tliv  fcharp  spur  intii  the  aide. 
There  hen  men  who  can  Jokt  and  who  can  ride ; 


Thero  rhiver  feludtaa  apno  ahtoUoit  thid^ 
He  feeleth  Uima^h  the  heart-apoae  th*  priek ; 
Up  aprinsf  n  tpnnret.  twent j  feet  in  hilKtat, 
Out  go  the  fwonlei  to  the  ailver  brigtal; 
llie  hclnii  they  to-ltewn  and  Lo-shred : 
Oat  burrt  the  blood  with  aten  atminetiTid. 

Cmixkol 


Morning  arose  in  unclouded  splendour,  and  ere  the  sun  was  mnch  aboTO 
the  horizon,  the  idlest  or  the  most  eager  of  the  spectators  appeared  on  the 
eommon,  moving  to  the  lists  as  to  a  general  centre,  in  order  to  eocuro  ■ 
favourable  tfituation  for  viewing  the  continuation  of  tlie  expected  game*. 


The  marshals  uid  their  attendants  a]>pearei]  next  on  tho  Add,  to^I: 
with  tliD  hcTslUs,  for  tho  purpose  of  receiving  the  names  of  tlic  knights  w 
intcndcd  to  just,  with  the  sido  irhich  ench  chose  to  espouse.  This  wns 
nci^cssory  iirecQution,  in  order  to  secure  equalitj  botwixt  the  two  bod 
who  shdiilii  be  opposed  to  osch  other. 

Acoiirding  to  due  formalitj,  Ihe  Disinherited  Knight  was  to  bo  considei 
as  loader  of  Ibe  one  bo<ly,  irJiilc  Brian  do  Buis-GuiIbsrl,\rho  lindbccn  rat 
ns  ImvinK  dono  second-best  in  tho  preccdin";  dnv,  wns  nnmcd  lirst  chumpi 
of  the  other  band.  Those  who  had  cnneurrcd  in  the  challenge  adhered 
his  party  of  course,  excepting  onlj  Knlph  de  Vipont,  wliom  his  fall  h 
rsndercd  unlit  so  soon  to  put  on  his  annuur.  There  was  no  want  of  dut! 
guished  and  noble  candidates  to  fill  up  tlic  ranks  on  eithrr  side. 

In  fact,  althoush  the  general  tuurnnnicnt,  in  which  all  knights  fouj^ht 
once,  was  muro  dangerous  than  single  encounters,  thcj  were,  nevcrthcle 
more  frequented  and  practised  by  the  chivalry  of  the  a^.  Many  knifili 
who  hod  not  sufficient  confidonco  in  their  own  skill  to  dvfy  a  sin^rle  advi 
sary  of  biRh  reputation,  were,  ncTcrthclcss,  desirous  of  dieplayinfi;  Ihi 
valour  in  tbc  general  combat,  where  tlicj  nilj-bt  meet  others  witli  whom  tii 
wcru  mere  upon  an  equality.  On  the  present  oecnsion,  about  titty  knij;;) 
were  inscrilicd  as  dciiirous  of  combating  upon  each  aide,  when  the  innrsbi 
declared  tliat  no  more  cniiid  be  admitted,  to  the  disaprmintnient  of  serei 
who  were  too  late  in  preferring  their  claim  to  be  included. 

About  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock,  the  whole  plain  was  crowded  witli  hor 
men,  horse-women,  and  foot-passengers,  hastcniug  to  the  toumiuiicnt;  a 
shortly  after,  a  grand  (lourisn  of  trumjwts  announced  Prince  John  and  I 
retinue,  attended  i)y  many  of  those  knights  who  meant  to  take  stiare  iu  t 
game,  as  well  as  oiJierB  who  had  no  such  intention. 

About  the  same  time  arrived  Cedria  the  Saion,  with  the  Lady  Rower 
unattended,  however,  by  Athclslano.  This  Saxon  lord  had  arrayed  his  t: 
and  strong  person  in  armour,  in  order  to  take  his  place  among  the  eombi 
ants ;  and,  considerably  to  the  surprise  of  Cedric,  had  chosen  to  enlist  himst 
on  the  part  of  the  Knight  Templar.  Tbo  Saion,  indeed,  hod  remonstrat 
strongly  with  his  friend  upon  the  injudicious  choice  he  had  mado  of  I 
party ;  but  he  had  only  received  that  sort  of  answer  usually  given  by  the 
vhu  are  more  obstinate  in  following  thoir  own  course,  than  strung  in  jmi 


his  apathy  of  disposition  prevented  his  taking  a 
himself  to  the  Lnidy  Kowena,  ho  was,  ncvcrtlicless,  by  no  moans  insensil 
to  her  charms,  and  considered  his  union  with  her  as  a  matter  already  (ix 
beyond  doubt,  by  the  assent  of  Cedric  and  her  other  friends.  It  hocl  the 
fore  been  with  smothered  displeasuro  that  the  proud  though  indolent  La 
of  ConingsburKh  beheld  the  victor  of  tho  preceding  day  solcct  Kowena 
the  olgoct  of  that  honour  which  it  beeomo  his  privilege  to  confer.  In  ore 
to  pnnisli  him  for  •  preferaioo  whieh  seemed  to  interfere  with  his  o- 
■uit,  AthelflaiWk  aonmaat  of  Ua  itNUKth,  and  to  whom  his  flnttercra, 

&lJwlllinitlii|iOTiril  iMKWlil  ml)  Wlir,  but.  if  an  opportunity  sho 
~    ur,  te.Hiaka  him  &cl  tha  weight  of  hii  batllK-axa. 


Ue  Bracy,  and  other  KniditB  attached  tu  Pritioo  John,  in  obedioneet 

liiut  from  bim,  had  ioined  the  pnrly  of  th»  challeugerB,  John  boing  dosir 

1,  if  powihic  the  fiolnrj  to  that  «id«.    On  the  otbor  hand. 


Normui,  natives  onJ  strangnrs,  took  ] 
rKfldily  (bal  the  oppositu  band  was  U 
u  UMUiAinhKltea  Knight  had  ap     ^ 
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nrrivo<I  upon  tlic  field,  asRumin^  that  air  of  courteeij  which  sat  well  apoQ 
him  \\\wi\  ho  \V!i8  nloa*JC<l  to  oxhihit  it,  he  rode  forward  to  moot  her,  doffed 
his  hniiiH't.  nml,  ali^htiii^  from  his  horso,  assisted  the  Ladj  Kowcna  frt)m 
hfT  siiddlc,  wliili'  liis  follnwore  unirovorod  at  the  same  time,  and  one  of  the 
nu»st  di>tini^uish(Ml  ilisuiouiitod  to  hold  her  palfrey. 

**  It  is  thus,"  8!iid  Prince  John,  "  that  we  set  the  dutiful  example  of  lovalty 
to  tlio  l^hitvMi  of  Love  anil  Beauty,  and  are  ourselves  her  guide  to  the  throne 
wliii'li  nho  must  this  day  occupy.  —  Ladios,"  he  said,  "attend  your  Queen, 
OS  you  wish  in  your  turn  to  be  (listin^uished  by  like  honours." 

So  savinjjT,  the  i*rinoe  marinhallcd  Uowena  to  the  seat  of  honour  opposite 
his  own,  while  the  fairest  and  most  distinguished  ladies  present  crowded 
|j*t»'r  lior  to  obtain  places  as  near  as  possible  to  their  temporary  sovereign. 

\o  sooner  was  Ruwena  seated,  than  a  burst  of  music,  half-drowned  by  the 
shouts  of  th<^  multitude,  ^i^rooted  her  new  dignity.  Meantime,  the  sun  shone 
iioTco  and  ]»ri^lit  upon  the  polished  arms  of  the  knights  of  either  siile,  who 
<To\Mlrd  tln'  opposite  extroniitios  of  the  lists,  and  h«dd  eager  conference 
t<»ir<th<'r  I'oin-iToing  tin;  best  mode  of  arranging  their  line  of  batthsi^nd  suj>- 
porliiig  tli<"  I'onflii't. 

'l'h(^  hrralds  tlirn  proclaimed  silonoc  until  the  laws  of  the  tournoy  should 
be  ndi<*arsod.  Tliose  were  ealouhited  in  some  degree  to  abate  the  dangers 
of  the  day  :  a  ])r(UMiution  the  more  neoossary,  as  the  conflict  was  to  be  main- 
tained with  sharp  swords  and  ])ointed  lances. 

The  champions  were  therefore  ]^rohibitcd  to  thrust  with  the  sword,  and 
w<?re  confined  to  striking.  A  knight,  it  was  announced,  might  use  a  mace 
or  batth»-axn  at  pleasure,  but  the  dagger  was  a  prohibited  weapon.  A 
knight  unhorsed  might  renew  the  fight  on  foot  with  any  other  on  the  oppo- 
sitf  side  in  the  same  predicament :  but  mounted  horsemen  were  in  that  case 
f«>rl)idden  to  assail  him.  "When  any  knight  eouhl  force  his  antagonist  to 
the  extremity  of  the  lists,  so  as  to  touch  the  palisade  with  his  person  or 
arms,  such  opponent  was  obliged  to  vield  himself  vanquished,  and  his 
armour  and  horso  were  placed  at  the  dfsposal  of  the  conqueror.  A  knight 
thus  overcome  was  not  permitted  to  take  farther  share  in  the  combat.  If 
any  coml»atant  was  struck  down,  and  unable  to  recover  his  feet,  his  sfpiiro 
or  page  might  enter  the  lists,  and  drag  his  master  out  of  the  press ;  but  in 
that  case  the  knight  was  adjudged  vanquished,  and  his  arms  and  horse 
di?chircd  forfeited.  The  combat  wtis  to  cease  as  soon  as  Prince  John  should 
tnrow  down  his  leading  staff  or  truncheon  ;  another  precaution  usually  taken 
to  ]>revent  tlie  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood  by  the  too  long  endurance  of  a 
sport  so  desperate.  Any  knight  breaking  the  rules  of  the  tournament,  or 
otherwise  transgressing* the  rules  of  honourable  chivalry,  was  liable  to 
Ix;  stript  of  his  arms,  and,  having  his  shield  reversed,  to  be  placed  in 
that  posture  astride  upon  the  bare  of  the  palisade,  and  exposed  to  public 
derision,  in  punishment  of  his  unknightly  conduct.  Having  announced 
these  precautions,  the  heralds  concluded  with  an  exhortation  to  each  good 
knight  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  merit  favour  from  the  Queen  of  Beauty  and 
of  Love. 

This  proclamation  having  been  made,  the  heralds  'withdrew  to  their  star 
tions.  The  knights,  entering  at  either  end  of  the  lists  in  long  procession, 
arranged  themselves  in  a  double  file,  precisely  opposite  to  each  other,  tht 
leader  of  each  ]>arty  being  in  the  centre  of  the  foremost  rank,  a  post  which 
ho  did  not  occupy  until  each  had  carefully  arranged  the  ranks  of  his  party, 
and  stationed  every  one  in  his  place. 

It  was  a  goodly,  and  at  the  same  time  an  anxious  sight,  to  behold  so  many 
gallant  champions,  mounted  bravely,  and  armed  richly,  stand  ready  prepared 
for  an  oncountor  so  formidable,  seated  on  their  war-saddles  like  so  many 
pillars  of  iron,  and  awaiting  the  signal  of  encounter  with  the  same  ardour 
«^  their  generous  steeds,  which,  by  neighing  and  pawing  the  ground,  gave 
wgnal  of  their  imi)atience. 
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As  yet  the  koights  held  their  long  lances  upright,  their  bright  points 

glancing  to  the  Bun,  and  the  streamers  with  which  they  were  decorated 
uttering*  over  the  plumage  of  the  helmets.  Thus  they  remained  while  the 
marshals  of  the  field  surveyed  their  ranks  with  the  utmost  exactness,  lest 
either  party  had  more  or  fewer  than  the  appointed  number.  The  tale  was 
found  exactly  complete.  The  marshals  then  withdrew  from  the  lists,  and 
"William  do  Wyvil,  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  pronounced  the  signal  words — 
Jxiissez  allei'l  The  trumpets  sounded  as  he  spoke — the  spears  of  the  cham- 
pions were  at  once  lowered  and  placed  in  the  rests — the  spurs  were  dashed 
into  the  flanks  of  the  horses,  and  the  two  foremost  n^nks  of  either  party 
rushed  upon  each  otlier  in  full  gallop,  and  met  in  the  middle  of  the  lists  with 
a  shock,  the  sound  of  which  was  heard  at  a  mile's  distance.  The  rear  rank 
of  each  party  advanced  at  a  slower  pace  to  sustain  the  defeated,  and  follow 
up  the  success  of  the  victors  of  their  party. 

The  consequences  of  the  encounter  were  not  instantly  seen,  for  the  dust 
raised  by  the  trampling  of  so  many  steeds  darkened  the  air,  and  it  was  a 
minute  ere  the  anxious  spectators  could  see  the  fate  of  the  encounter.  "When 
the  fight  became  visible,  half  the  knights  on  each  sidawere  dismounted, 
some  by  the  dexterity  of  their  adversary's  lance,  —  some  by  the  superior 
weight  and  strength  of  opponents,  which  had  borne  down  both  horse  and 
man, — some  lay  stretched  on  earth  as  if  never  more'to  rise, — some  had  al- 
ready gained  their  feet,  and  were  closing  hand  to  hand  with  those  of  their 
antagonists  who  were  in  the  same  predicament, — and  several  on  both  sides, 
who  had  received  wounds  by  which  they  were  disabled,  were  stopping  their 
blood  with  their  scarfs,  and  endeavouring  to  extricate  tliemsclves  from  the 
tumult.  Tiie  mounted  knights,  whoso  lancos  had  been  almost  nil  broken 
by  the  fury  of  the  encounter,  were  now  closely  engaged  with  their  swords, 
shouting  tneir  war-cries,  and  exchanging  bufi'ets,  as  if  honour  and  life  de- 
pended on  the  issue  of  the  combat. 

The  tumult  was  presently  increased  by  the  advance  of  the  second  rank  on 
either  side,  which,  acting  as  a  reserve,  now  rushed  on  to  aid  their  compa- 
nions. The  followers  of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  shouted — *^Ual  J3eau-eeatUi 
Beau-scant  !*  —  For  the  Temple  —  For  the  Temple  I "  The  opposite  party 
shouted  in  answer — "  Desdicnado  !  DesdicJiado!" — which  watcli-word  they 
took  from  the  motto  upon  their  leader's  shield. 

The  champions  thus  encountering  each  other  with  the  utmost  fury,  and 
with  alternate  success,  the  tide  of  battle  seemed  to  flow  now  toward  the 
southern,  now  toward  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lists,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  party  prevailed.  Meantime  the  clang  of  the  blows,  and  the  shouts  of 
the  combatants,  mixed  fearfully  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  and  drowned 
the  groans  of  those  who  fell,  and  lay  rolling  defenceless  beneath  the  feet  of 
the  horses.  The  splendid  armour  of  the  combatants  was  now  defaced  with 
dust  and  blood,  and  gave  way  at  every  stroke  of  the  sword  and  battle-axe. 
The  gay  )>lumage,  shorn  from  the  crests,  drifted  upon  the  breeze  like  snow- 
flakes.  AH  that  was  beautiful  and  graceful  in  tlie  martial  array  had  die* 
appeared,  and  what  was  now  visible  was  only  calculated  to  awake  terror  or 
compassion. 

Yet  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  that  not  oiily  the  vulgar  spectators,  who 
are  natorally  attracted  by  sights  of  horror,  but  even  the  ladies  of  distinction, 
who  crowded  the  galleries,  saw  the  conflict  with  a  thrilling  interest  certainly, 
but  without  a  wish  to  withdraw  their  eyes  from  a  sight  so  terrible.  Hero 
and  there,  indeed,  a- fair  cheek  might  turn  pale,  or  a  faint  scream  might  be 
heard,  as  a  lover,  a  brother,  or  a  husband,  was  struck  from  his  horse.  But, 
in  general,  the  ladies  around  encouraged  the  combatants,  not  only  by  clap- 
ping their  hands  and  waving  their  veils  and  kerchiefs,  but  even  by  exclaim- 

•  Hum-teant  wai  the  name  of  the  Templ«ri*  banner,  which  wiu  half  blncJc,  half  white,  tn  iutimlt,  ft  li 
fMd,  Uut  tbejr  were  cmulul  and  fair  towanla  ChniUaoi,  but  black  and  tarhbla  towarda  lafliMiL 


^ 
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ing,  **  Brave  lanco !  Good  sword !"  when  any  successful  thrust  or  blow  took 

pla<*o  umlrr  tli»^ir  observjition. 

Sufli  IhIu;:  till*  iiitvrost  taken  by  the  fair  sex  in  this  ]>loody  game,  that  of 
th»'  nun  is  lh<-  uun-c  rasilv  undorstnnd.  It  showed  itself  in  loud  acelaraationfl 
\\\n)u  every  (liaiijijo  of  fi)rtuno,  wliih^  all  oyos  were  so  riveted  on  the  lists, 
that  tlH)'s)K'itat«)isi  siHMn»?d  as  if  they  themselves  had  dealt  and  received  the 
l>lnws  whicli  woro  there  so  freoly  bestowed.  And  between  every  pause  was 
hrard  tlic  voire  of  the  herahls,  excluimin;:;,  **  Fip;ht  on,  brave  knights !  Man 
dies,  Imt  jL^lory  lives!  —  Fight  on  —  death  is  better  than  defeat  I  —  Fight  on, 
brav«»  kni;rlits  I — for  bright  eyes  behold  your  deeds !'' 

Amid  the  varietl  fortunes  of  the  combat,  the  eyes  of  all  endeavoured  to 
discover  the  leaders  of  eaeh  band,  who,  mingling  in  the  thick  of  the  fight, 
enennra^od  their  companions  both  by  vuiee  and  example.  Both  displnved 
great  f«'at*«  t>f  gallant r}',  nor  did  either  Bois-CJuilbnrt  or  the  I)isinherfted 
Knight  find  in  the  ranks  opposed  to  them  a  champion  who  could  bo  termed 
tht^ir  uni|U<sti«»ned  match.  They  repeate<lly  endeavoured  to  single  out  each 
other,  spurred  Itv  mutual  animosity,  and  aware  that  the  fall  of  either  leinler 
mi'rht  l)e  i-onsiilored  as  decisive  of  victorv.  Sueh.  however,  was  the  crowd 
and  confusion,  that,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  conflict,  their  cifortu  to 
meet  were  unavailiHg,  and  they  were  repeatedly  separated  by  the  eagerness 
of  their  followers,  oaeh  of  whom  was  anxious  to  win  honour,  by  measuring 
his  strength  against  the  leader  of  the  oj)posite  party. 

But  whiMi  the  fudd  ])eeame  thin  by  tlie  numbers  on  either  side  who  had 
violde(l  themselves  vanquished,  had  been  compelled  to  the  extremity  of  the 
lists,  or  been  otherwise  rendered  incapable  of  continuing  the  strife,  the 
Teni}ilar  and  the  Disinherited  Knight  at  length  encountered  hand  to  hand, 
with  all  thtj  fury  that  mortal  animosity,  joined  to  rivalry  of  honour,  could 
inspire.  Such  was  the  address  of  each  in  parrying  and  striking,  that  the 
8j)0('tators  broke  forth  into  a  unanimous  and  involuntary  shout  expressive 
of  their  d«dight  and  admiration. 

But  at  this  moment  the  party  of  the  IMsinherited  Knight  had  the  worst; 
the  gigantic  arm  of  Front-de-Bocuf  on  the  one  flank,  and  the  ])onden)us 
strength  of  Athelstane  on  the  other,  bearing  d<»wn  and  dispersing  those 
inun<Mliat<.'ly  exposed  to  them.  Finding  themselvc'^  freed  from  their  imme- 
diato  antagonists,  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  both  these  knights  at  the 
same  instant,  that  they  would  ren<ler  the  most  decisive  advantage  to  their 
party,  l)y  aiding  the  Templar  in  his  contest  with  his  rival.  Turning  tlieir 
ijorses,  therefore,  at  the  same  moment-,  the  Norman  spurred  against  tlie  Dis- 
inherited Knight  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Saxon  on  the  other.  It  was 
uttiTly  imjK)bsible  that  the  object  of  this  unequal  and  unexpected  assault 
could  have  sustained  it,  had  he  not  been  warned  by  a  general  cry  from  the 
spectators,  who  could  not  but  take  interest  in  one  exposed  to  Bu(^h  disad- 
vantage. 

•*  Beware !  ])eware !  Sir  Disinherited !"  was  shouted  bo  universally,  that 
the  knight  became  aware  of  his  danger;  and,  striking  a  full  blow  at  the 
Templar,  ho  reined  back  his  steed  in  the  same  moment,  so  as  to  escape  the 
charge  of  Athelstane  and  Front-de-Bccuf.  These  knights,  therefore,  their  aim 
being  thus  elu(h;d,  rushed  from  opposite  sides  betwixt  the  object  of  their 
atta(rk  and  the  Templar,  almost  running  their  horses  against  each  other  ere 
they  could  stop  their  career.  Kecovcring  their  horses,  however,  and  wheel- 
ing them  round,  the  whole  three  pursued  their  united  purpose  of  bearing 
to  the  earth  the  Disinherited  Knight. 

Nothing  could  have  saved  him,  except  the  remarkable  strength  and  ao- 
tivitv'  of  the  noble  horse  which  he  had  won  on  the  preceding  day. 

This  stood  him  in  the  more  stead,  as  the  horse  of  Bois-Guilbert  was 
woun<led,  and  those  of  Front-de-Boeuf  and  Athelstane  were  both  tired  with 
the  weight  of  their  gigantic  masters,  clad  in  complete  armour,  and  with  the 
preceding  exertions  of  the  day.    The  masterly  horsemanship  of  the  Disiii- 
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herited  Knight,  and  the  act  Wity  of  the  noble  animal  which  he  moanted,  ena- 
bled him  for  a  few  minutcB  to  keep  at  sword's  point  his  three  antagonists^ 
turning  and  wheeling  with  the  agility  of  a  hawk  upon  the  wing,  keeping 
his  enemies  as  far  separate  as  he  could,  and  rushing  now  against  the  one, 
now  against  the  other,  dealing  sweeping  blows  with  his  sword,  without 
waiting  to  receive  those  which  were  aimed  at  him  in  return. 

But  although  the  lists  rang  with  the  applauses  of  his  dexterity,  it  was 
evident  that  he  must  at  hint  be  overpowered  ;  and  the  nobles  around  Prince 
John  implored  him  with  one  voice  to  throw  down  his  warder,  and  to  save 
80  brave  a  knight  from  tlio  disgrace  of  being  overcome  by  odds. 

**  Not  I,  by  the  light  of  Heaven !"  answered  Prince  John ;  **  this  same 
springal,  who  conceals  his  name,  and  despises  our  proffered  hospitality,  hixa  • 
already  gained  one  prize,  and  may  now  afford  to  let  others  have  their  turn." 
As  he  spoke  thus  an  unexpected  incident  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

There  was  among  the  ranks  of  the  Disinherited  Knight  a  champion  in 
black  armour,  mounted  on  a  black  horse,  large  of  size,  tall,  ana  to  all 
appearance  powerful  and  strong,  like  the  rider  by  whom  he  was  mounted. 
This  knight,  who  bore  on  his  shield  no  device  of  any  kind,  had  hitherto 
evinced  very  little  interest  in  the  event  of  the  fight,  beating  off  with  seem- 
ing ease  those  combatants  who  attacked  him,  but  neither  pursuing  his 
advantages,  nor  himself  assailing  any  one.  In  short,  he  had  hitherto  acted 
the  part  rather  of  a  spectator  than  of  a  party  in  the  tournament,  a  circum- 
stance which  procurea  him  among  the  spectators  the  name  of  Le  Koir  Fai- 
neant, or  the  Black  Sluggard. 

At  once  this  knight  seemed  to  throw  aside  his  apathy,  when  he  discovered 
the  leader  of  his  party  so  hard  bestead ;  for,  setting  spurs  to  his  horse, 
which  was  quite  fresh,  he  came  to  his  assistance  like  a  thunderbolt,  ex- 
claiming in  a  voice  like  a  trumpet-call,  "Desdichado,  to  the  rescue  V'  It 
was  high  time ;  for,  while  the  Disinherited  Knight  was  pressing  upon  the 
Templar,  Frontnle-Boeuf  had  got  nigh  to  him  with  his  uplifted  swcord ;  but 
ere  the  blow  could  descend,  the  Sable  Knight  dealt  a  stroke  on  the  head, 
which,  glancing  from  the  polished  helmet,  lighted  with  violence  scarcely 
abated  on  the  chamfron  of  the  steed,  and  Frontrde-BoBuf  rolled  on  the 
cround,  both  horse  and  man  equally  stunned  by  the  fury  of  the  blow.  1a 
Koir  Faineant  then  turned  his  horse  upon  Athelstano  of  Coningsburgh ; 
and  his  own  sword  having  been  broken  in  his  encounter  with  Front-dc- 
Boeuf,  he  wrenched  from  the  hand  of  the  bulky  Saxon  the  battle-axe  wliich 
he  wielded,  and,  like  one  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  weapon,  bestowed 
him  such  a  blow  upon  the  crest,  that  Athclstane  also  lay  senseless  on  the 
field.  Having  achieved  this  doable  feat,  for  which  ho  was  the  more  highly 
applauded  that  it  was  totally  unexpected  from  him,  the  knight  seemed  to 
resume  the  sluggishness  of  his  character,  returning  calmly  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  lists,  leaving  his  leader  to  cope  as  he  best  could  with  Brian 
de  Bois-Xiuilbert.  This  was  no  longer  matter  of  so  much  difficulty  as 
formerly.  The  Templar's  horse  had  bled  much,  and  gave  wa^  under  the 
shock  of  the  Disinherited  Knight's  charge.  Brian  de  Bois-Ouilbcrt  r  )llod 
on  the  field,  encumbered  with  the  stirrup,  from  which  he  was  unable  to 
draw  his  foot.  His  antajgonist  sprung  from  horseback,  waved  his  fatal 
sword  over  the  head  of  his  adversary,  and  commanded  him  to  yield  him- 
self; when  Prince  John,  more  moved  by  the  Templar's  dangerous  situation 
than  he  had  been  by  that  of  his  rival,  saved  him  the  mortification  of  con« 
fessing  himself  vanquished,  by  casting  down  his  warder,  and  putting  an 
end  to  the  conflict 

It  was,  indeed,  only  the  relics  and  embers  of  the  fight  which  continued 
to  bum ;  for  of  tlic  few  knights  who  still  continued  in  the  lists,  the  greoNsr 
part  had,  by  tacit  consent,  forborne  the  conflict  for  some  time,  leaving  It  to  * 
DC  determined  by  the  strife  of  the  leaders. 

The  squires,  who  had  found  it  a  matter  of  danger  and  diffionltgr  i|  ttteiA 
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tlioir  mrtstors  during  tbo  engagement,  now  thronged  into  the  lists  to  pny 
tlu'ir  (lutiful  atti;mliuioo  to  \hv.  wounded,  who  were  retnoyed  with  the  utmost 
viiY*'  aii'l  attiMition  to  the  iH'ifrhlMiuring  pavilions,  or  to  the  quarters  prepared 
fur  tlirin  in  the  nMjoinin;^  vilhi;:e. 

Thus  cmh^il  tli»>  iu«»inorahle  field  of  Ashbv-<le-la-Zouehe,  one  of  the  most 
palhintly  contorted  tournauients  of  that  age  ;  for  although  only  four  knights, 
iiichnUri;:  uno  wlio  was  smothered  by  the  heat  of  his  armour,  had  died  tipfm 
the  field,  yot  upwards  of  thirty  were  desporatoly  wounded,  four  or  five  of 
whom  niM«T  n •(.•«» vorod.  S<»v(Tal  more  W4.t<*  disabled  fi>r  life;  and  those  who 
('srai><Ml  li-'^t  «'arri(Hl  the  marks  of  tln'  emifiiet  to  the  grave  with  them. 
Ibnce  it  is  always  mr»ntionod  in  the  old  records,  as  the  Gentle  and  Joyous 
•Passii;;!*  of  Arms  of  Aslibv. 

It  being  now  the  duty  of  Prinee  John  to  name  the  knight  who  had  done 
b<*st,  ho  (lotermin<'d  tliat  the  honour  of  the  day  remained  with  tho  knight 
wln>ni  the  popular  vt»ice  had  termed  IjC  AoiV  Faineant,  It  was  pointed 
out  to  tho  Princ<\  in  impeaehment  of  this  deeree,  that  the  victory  had  b<?en 
in  fact  won  by  the  Disinherited  Knight,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  had 
ovcn-iinK*  six  chamjuons  with  his  own  hand,  and  who  had  finally  unnorstxl 
and  struck  down  tlie  leader  of  the  opposite  party.  But  Prince  John  ad- 
luTt'il  to  liis  own  opinitm,  on  the  ground  that  the  Disinherited  Knight  and 
his  party  had  lost  the  day,  but  for  the  powerful  assistance  of  the  Knight  of 
the  Black  Armour,  to  whom,  therefore,  ho  persisted  in  awarding  the  prize. 

To  the  surprise  of  all  ]»resent,  however,  the  knight  thus  preferrea  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  He  had  left  the  lists  immediately  when  the  confiict 
ceased,  and  had  been  observe*!  by  some  spectators  to  move  down  one  of  tho 
forest  glades  with  tho  same  slow  pace  and  listless  and  indifierent  manner 
whieh  had  procured  him  the  epithet  of  the  Black  Sluggard.  After  he  had 
beiMi  sunmion«Ml  twice  by  sound  of  trumpet,  and  proelamati(»n  of  the  heralds, 
it  became  necessary  to  name  another  to  receive  the  honours  which  had  been 
assigned  to  him.  Prince  John  had  now  no  farther  excuse  for  resisting  tho 
elaini  of  the  Disinherited  Knight,  whom,  therefore,  he  named  the  champion 
of  the  day. 

Thn)ugh  a  fieM  slippery  with  blood,  and  encumbered  with  broken  armour 
and  the  l>odies  of  slam  and  wounded  horses,  the  marshals  of  the  lists  again 
cnnducted  the  victor  to  the  foot  of  Prince  John's  thnme. 

•*  Disinherited  Knight,"  said  Prince  John,  "since  by  that  title  only  you 
will  (Consent  to  be  known  to  us,  wo  a  second  time  award  to  you  the  honours 
of  this  tournament,  and  announce  to  you  your  right  to  claim  and  receive 
from  the  hanils  of  the  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty,  the  Chaplet  of  Honour 
whieh  your  valour  has  justly  deserved."  The  Knight  bowed  low  and  grace- 
fully, but  returned  no  answer. 

While  the  trumpets  sounded,  while  the  heralds  strained  their  voices  in 
proclaiming  honour  to  the  bravo  and  glory  to  the  victor — while  ladies  waved 
their  silkeu  kerchiefs  and  embroiderwl  veils,  and  while  all  ranks  joined  in 
a  clamorous  shout  of  exultation,  tho  marshals  conducted  tho  Disinherited 
Kniiiht  across  the  lists  to  the  foot  of  that  throne  of  honour  which  was  oceu- 
j)i(Ml  by  the  La<ly  Kowena. 

On  th(»  lower  step  of  this  throne  the  champion  was  made  to  kneel  down. 
IndiMid  his  whole  action  since  the  fight  had  ended,  seemed  rather  to  have  been 
upon  the  impulse  of  those  around  him  than  from  his  own  froo  will ;  and  it 
was  observed  that  he  tottered  as  they  guided  him  a  second  time  across  the 
liHtH.  llowena,  descending  from  her  station  with  a  graceful  and  dignified 
step,  was  about  to  place  the  chaplet  which  she  held  in  her  hand  upon  the 
helmet  of  the  champion,  when  the  marshals  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  "  It 
must  not  be  thus — his  head  must  be  bare."  The  knight  muttered  faintly  a 
few  words,  which  were  lost  in  the  hollow  of  his  helmet,  but  their  purport 
peeined  to  bo  a  desire  that  his  casque  might  not  be  removed. 

Whether  from  Jove  of  form,  or  from  ouriosity,  the  marshalB  paid  no  atteni- 
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tion  to  his  cxpressionti  of  reluctance,  but  unhelmod  liim  by  catting  the  laces 
of  his  casque,  and  undoing  the  fastening;  of  his  gorget  When  the  lielmet 
was  removed,  the  well-formed,  yet  sunburnt  features  of  a  young  man  of 
twenty-five  were  seen,  amidst  a  profusion  of  short  fair  hair.  11  is  counte- 
nance* was  as  pale  as  death,  and  marked  in  one  or  two  places  with  streaks 
of  blood. 

llowona  had  no  sooner  l^cheld  him  than  she  uttered  a  faint  eliriek ;  but 
at  once  summoning  up  the  energy  of  her  disposition,  and  compelling  her- 
self, as  it  were,  to  proceed,  while  her  frame  yet  trembled  with  the  violenco 
of  sadden  emotion,  she  placed  upon  the  drooping  h^ad  of  the  victor  the 
splendid  chaplet  which  was  the  dci$tincd  reward  of  the  day,  and  pronounced, 
in  a  clear  and  distinct  tone,  these  words :  "  I  bestow  on  tliec  this  chaplet, 
Sir  Knight,  as  the  meed  of  valour  assigned  to  this  day's  victor:"  Ilero 
ehc  paused  a  moment,  and  then  firmly  added,  **  And  upon  brows  moru 
worthy  could  a  wreath  of  chivalry  never  be  placed  1" 

The  knight  stooped  his  head,  and  kissed  the  hand  of  the  lovely  Sovereign 
by  whom  his  valour  had  boen  rewarded ;  and  then,  sinking  yet  fartlier  for- 
ward, lay  prostrate  at  her  feet^ 

There  was  a  general  consternation.  Ocdric,  who  had  been  struck  mute 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  his  banished  son,  now  rushed  forward,  as  if 
to  separate  him  irom  Kowena.  But  this  had  been  already  accomplished  by 
the  marshals  of  the  field,  who,  guessing  the  cause  of  Ivanhoe's  swoon,  hm, 
hastened  to  undo  his  armour,  and  found  that  the  head  of  a  lanco  had  pen- 
etrated his  breastplate,  and  inflicted  a  wound  in  his  sido. 


**  Hemes,  approach !"    Alridra  that  aloud. 

"  Stand  furth  dixlinKuisliM  from  the  nrclins  crowd, 
Ve  who  by  akiU  or  manljr  fuire  majr  claim 
Yoar  rivals  to  aarpass  and  ment  Tame. 
Thja  cow,  worth  twoaly  oxen,  is  docrr<^ 
For  him  who  farthest  senda  the  wioi^  reed." 

lUADw 

The  name  of  Ivanhoe  was  no  sooner  pronounced  than  it  flew  from  mouth 
to  moutli,  with  all  the  celerity  with  which  eagerness  could  convey  and  curi- 
OHity  receive  it.  It  was  not  long  ere  it  reached  the  circle  of  the  l^rincc, 
who!>e  brow  darkened  as  ho  heard  the  news.  Looking  around  him,  how- 
ever, with  an  air  of  scorn,  "  My  lords,"  said  he,  "  and  especially  you,  Sir 
Prior,  what  think  ye  of  the  doctrine  the  learned  tell  us,  concerning  innate 
attractions  and  antipathies?  Methinks  that  I  felt  the  presence  of  my 
brr»ther'8  minion,  even  when  I  least  guessed  whom  yonder  suit  of  annonr 
t'n<0o8ed." 

*'  Front-de-Boeuf  must  prepare  to  restore  his  fief  of  Ivanhoe,"  said  De 
Bracy,  who,  having  discharged  his  part  honourably  in  the  tournament^ 
had  laid  bis  shield  and  helmet  aside,  and  again  mingled  with  the  Prince'i 
retinue. 

'*  Ay,"  answered  Waldemar  Fitzurse,  "  this  gallant  is  likely  to  reelaia 
the  castle  and  manor  which  Richard  assigned  to  nim,  and  whicfi  jovr  h 
ncss's  generosity  has  since  jgiven  to  Front-dc-Booaf." 

"Front-ile-Bocuf,"  replieoJohn,  "is  a  man  more  willingto 
manors  such  as  Ivanhoe,  than  to  disgorge  one  of  them.   Tor 
I  hope  none  here  will  deny  my  right  to  confer  the  fieft  of  tht 
tlie  i'aithful  followers  who  are  around  ine,  and  rttdy  to 
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military  service,  in  the  room  of  those  irho  have  wandered  to  forci^  conn* 
tries,  and  can  neither  render  homage  nor  senrico  when  called  upon." 

Tiio  audience  were  too  much  interested  in  the  question  not  to  pronounce 
the  Prince's  assumcMl  ri^ht  altof^ether  indubitable.  "  A  generous  Prince  ! 
— a  ni<i8t  iiolilo  Lord,  wlio  tlius  takes  upuu  himself  the  task  of  rewarding 
his  taitlilul  followers!" 

Such  won'  the  words  which  burst  from  the  train,  oxpectanta  all  of  them 
of  similar  jrrants  at  the  expense  of  King  Richard's  followers  and  fuvourite.«, 
if  indeed  thoy  had  not  as  yet  received  such.  Prior  Aynier  also  aswMited  to 
the  ;:cncral  ])rnposition,  obst»rving,  however,  "  That  the  blessed  Jerusalem 
could  not  indeed  bo  termed  a  foreign  country,  ^he  was  communis  mnicr — 
the  mother  of  all  Chrijstians.  But  he  saw  not,"  he  declared,  "  how  the  Knight 
of  Ivanhoe  could  pleivl  any  advantage  from  this,  since  he"  (the  Prior)  "  was 
assured  that  the  crusaders,  under  Richard,  hatl  never  proceeded  much 
farther  than  Askalon,  which,  as  all  the  world  knew,  was  a  town  of  the 
Philistines,  and  entitled  to  none  of  tho  privileges  of  the  Holy  City." 

AValdcmar,  whose  curiosity  had  led  hmi  towards  the  place  where  Ivanhoe 
had  fallen  to  the  ground,  now  returned.  **  The  gallant,"  said  he,  **  is  likoly 
to  give  your  Highness  little  disturbance,  and  to  leave  Front-de-Ba?uf  in  the 
quiot  possession  of  his  gains  —  he  is  severely  wounded." 

**  W  hatever  becomes  of  him,"  said  Prince  John,  **  ho  is  victor  of  tho  day ; 
and  were  he  tenfold  our  enemy,  or  the  devoted  friend  of  our  brother,  whiirh 
is  perhaps  tho  same,  his  wounds  must  be  looked  to  —  our  own  physiciuu 
shall  attond  him." 

A  stern  smile  curled  the  Prince's  lip  as  he  spoke.  Wftldemar  Fitzurso 
hastened  to  reply,  that  Ivanhoe  was  already  removed  from  tlic  lists,  and  in 
the  custody  of  his  friends. 

**  I  was  somewhat  afflicted,"  ho  said,  "  to  see  the  grief  of  the  Queen  of 
Love  and  Beauty,  whoso  sovereignty  of  a  day  this  event  has  changed  into 
mourning.  I  am  not  a  man  t^  be  moved  by  a  woman's  lament  for  her 
lovfT,  but  this  same  Lady  Rowena  suppressed  her  sorrow  with  such  dignity 
of  manner,  that  it  could  only  be  discovered  by  her  folded  hands,  and  her 
tearless  eye,  which  trembled  as  it  remained  fixed  on  the  lifeless  form  before 
her." 

*'  Who  is  this  Lady  Rowena,"  said  Prince  John,  "  of  whom  we  have  heard 
80  much  ?" 

"  A  Saxon  heiress  of  largo  possessions,"  replied  the  Prior  Aymer ;  "  a 
rose  of  loveliness,  and  a  jewel  of  wealth ;  the  uurest  among  a  thousand,  a 
bundle  of  myrrh,  and  a  cluster  of  camphire." 

"  AVe  shall  cheer  her  sorrows,"  said  Frinoe  John,  "  and  amend  her  blood, 
by  wedding  her  to  a  Norman.  She  seems  a  minor,  and  must  therefore  be 
at  our  royal  disposal  in  marriage.  —  IIow  sayst  thou,  De  Bracy?  "What 
thinkst  thou  of  gaining  fair  lands  and  livings,  by  wedding  a  Saxon,  after 
tho  fashion  of  tho  followers  of  the  Conqueror  f " 

"  If  tlie  lands  are  to  my  liking,  my  lord,"  answered  Do  Bracy,  "  it  will 
be  hard  to  displease  mo  with  a  bnde ;  and  deeply  will  I  hold  myself  bound 
to  your  highness  for  a  good  deed,  which  will  ftilfil  all  promises  made  in 
favour  of  your  servant  and  vassal." 

*•  We  will  not  forget  it,"  said  Prince  John ;  "  and  thai  wo  may  instantly 
go  to  work,  command  our  seneschal  presently  to  order  tho  attendance  of 
the  Lady  Rowena  and  her  company — that  is,  the  rude  churl  her  ^ardian, 
and  the  Saxon  ox  whom  tho  Black  Knight  struck  down  in  tho  tournament, 
upon  this  evening's  banquet. — ^Do  BigoV'  he  added  to  his  seneschal,  "  tliou 
wilt  word  this  our  second  summons  so  courteously,  as  to  gratify  the  pride 
of  tliese  Saxons,  and  make  it  impossible  for  them  again  to  refuse ;  although, 
by  the  bones  of  Bccket,  courtesy  to  them  is  casting  pearls  before^  swine." 

Ihrince  John  had  proceeded  thus  far,  and  was  about  to  ^iye  tho  signal  for 
retiring  from  tho  lists,  when  a  small  billet  was  put  into  his  hand. 
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"From  whence f'  Mud  Prinoe  John,  looking  at  the  person  bj  whom  it 
was  delivered. 

"  From  foreign  parts,  mj  lord,  but  from  whence  I  know  not,"  replied  his 
attendant 

"  A  Frenchman  brought  it  hither,  who  said,  he  had  ridden  night  and  day 
to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  your  highness." 

The  Prince  looked  narrowly  at  Uio  eupcrscription,  and  then  at  the  seal, 
placed  80  as  to  secure  the  iiox-silk  with  which  tlie  billet  was  surrounded, 
and  which  bore  the  impression  of  three  flour-do-lis.  John  then  opened  the 
billet  with  apparent  agitation,  which  visibly  and  greatly  increased  when  he 
had  perused  tne  contents,  which  were  expressed  in  these  words — 

*'Take  Jtecd  to  yourself,  for  tihe  Devil  w  unchained!" 

The  Prince  turned  as  pale  as  death,  looked  first  on  the  earth,  and  then  to 
hdavcn,  like  a  man  who  has  received  news  that  sentence  of  execution  has 
been  passed  upon  him.  Kecovering  from  the  first  effects  of  his  surprise,  ho 
took  Waldemar  Fitxurse  and  Do  Bracy  aside,  and  put  the  billet  into  their 
hands  successively.  *'  It  means,"  ho  added,  in  a  faltering  voice,  *'  that  my 
brother  Kichard  has  obtained  his  freedom." 

**  This  may  be  a  false  alarm,  or  a  forged  letter,"  said  Do  Brncy. 

**  It  is  France's  own  hand  and  seal,"  replied  Prince  John. 

**  It  is  time,  then,"  said  Fitxurse,  **  to  draw  our  party  to  a  head,  either  at 
York,  or  some  other  centrical  place.  A  few  days  later,  and  it  will  be  indeed 
too  late.    Your  highness  must  break  short  this  present  mummery." 

"  The  yeomen  and  commons,"  said  De  Bracy,  "  must  not  be  dismissed 
discontented,  for  lack  of  their  share  in  the  sports." 

"  The  day,"  said  "Waldemar,  **  is  not  yet  very  far  spent  —  let  the  archers 
shoot  a  few  rounds  at  the  target,  and  the  prize  be  adjudged.  This  will  bo 
an  abundant  fulfilment  of  the  Prince's  promises,  so  far  as  tliis  herd  of 
Saxon  serfs  is  concerned." 

"  I  thank  thee,  Waldemar,"  said  the  Prince, ''  then  remindest  mo,  too, 
that  I  have  a  debt  to  pay  to  that  insolent  peasant  who  yesterday  insulted 
our  person.  Our  banquet  also  shall  go  forward  to-night  as  wo  proposed. 
Were  this  my  last  hour  of  power,  it  should  be  an  hour  sacred  to  rcvcugo 
and  to  pleasure  —  let  new  cares  come  with  to-morrow's  new  day." 

The  sound  of  tlie  trumpets  soon  recalled  those  spectators  who  had  already 
begun  to  leave  the  field ;  and  proclamation  was  made  that  Prince  John, 
suddenly  called  by  hi|;h  and  peremptory  duties,  held  himself  obliged  to  dii»- 
continue  the  entertainments  of  to-morrow's  festival:  nevertheless,  that, 
unwilling  so  many  ^ood  yeomen  should  depart  without  a  trial  of  skill,  ho 
was  pleased  to  appoint  them,  before  leaving  the  ground  j^resently  to  executo 
the  competition  or  archery  intended  for  the  morrow.  To  the  best  archer  a 
prize  was  to  be  awarded,  being  a  bugle-horn,  mounted  with  silver,  and  a 
silken  baldric  richly  ornamented  with  a  medallion  of  Saint  Uubort,  the 
patron  of  silvan  sport. 

More  than  thirty  yeomen  at  first  presented  themselves  as  competitors, 
several  of  whom  were  rangers  and  undcr-keepers  in  the  royal  forests  of 
Ncedwood  and  Ghamwood.  When,  however,  the  archers  understood  with 
whom  they  were  to  be  matched,  upwards  of  twenty  withdrew  themselves 
from  the  contest,  unwilling  to  encounter  the  dishonour  of  almost  certain 
defeat.  For  in  those  days  the  skill  of  each  celebrated  marksman  wan  as 
well  kno^vn  for  many  miles  round  him,  as  the  qualities  of  a  horse  trained 
at  Newmarket  are  familiar  to  those  who  frequent  that  w(*ll-known  meeting. 

The  diminished  list  of  competitors  for  silvan  fame  still  amountodto  ei;;lit. 
Prince  John  stepped  from  his  royal  seat  U)  vic'w  more  nearly  tlm  personn  of 
these  chosen  yeomen,  several  of  whom  wore  the  royal  livery.  Having 
satisfied  his  curiosity  by  this  investigation,  he  looked  for  the  object  of  his 
lesentment,  whom  he  obsorved  standing  on  the  same  spot,  and  with  the  same 
composed  countenance  which  he  had  exhibited  upon  the  preceding  day. 
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"  Fellovr,"  saul  Prince  John.  "  I  puosscd  by  thy  insslent  babble  tbon 
T7crt  no  tnio  l<»v«'r  of  the  lon;;lM»w,  mid  I  8W  thou  darost  not  adventure  thy 
ekill  amon;:  Kin.'h  nK'rr\-ni(5n  jw  stand  vondor.'' 

*' I'lidrr  favour.  Kir,"  replied  tho  yeoumn,  **  I  have  anothop  reason  for 
n'fra'ming  to  shoot,  bt^nidcn  the  fearin;;  discomfiture  ami  disgrjfcce." 

**  And  >\h:it  is  thy  othrr  reason?"  siiid  Wnee  John,  who,  for  sonie  cause 
-which  ])erh:!]>s  he  could  not  himself  have  explained,  felt  a  piunful  curiosity 
respeclin;^  this  individual. 

"  lli'ciinse/'  replied  the  woodsman,  "I  know  not  if  these  yeomca  and  I 
are  us(.>d  to  nhoot  at  the  same  marks ;  and  because,  moreover,  1  know  not 
how  jour  Grace  mi;;ht  relish  the  winning  of  a  third  prize  by  one  who  has 
iinwittin;;ly  fall(^n  un(kT  your  displeasure." 

Prince  JiJin  coloured  as  ho  put  the  questioD,  "What  is  thy  name,  yeoman?" 

*'  Locksley/'  answered  the  yeoman. 

"  Then,  L<.»eksley,''  8iiid  IVince  John,  "  thoH  shalt  shoot  in  thy  turn,  when 
tliPBC  yeomen  have  <rn'playcd  thoir  skill.  If  thou  ciirrief«t  the  ]>riae,  I  will 
add  to  it  twenty  nol>los;  bnt  if  thou  lo?«^;*t  it,  thou  shalt  ))C  stript  of  thy 
Lincoln  rrreen,  and  sc< surged  out  of  the  lists  with  bow-strings,  for  a  wordy 
ainl  insolent  bra;jcgart.'' 

"  And  how  if  I  refuse  to  shoot  on  such  a  wager?"  said  the  yeoman. — 
"Your  Grace's  power,  (supported,  as  it  is,  by  so  many  men-at-arms,  may 
indeed  tjasily  strip  and  scourge  me,  but  cannot  compel  mo  to  bend  or  to 
dniw  my  1k>w." 

"  If  tln»u  refusest  my  fair  profTer,''  said  tfio  Prince,  "  the  Provost  of  tlio 
listi  shall  cut  thy  bow-string,  break  thy  bow  and  lurowe,.  and  e:^>el  theo 
fnmi  the  prenence  as  a  faint-hearted  craven." 

"  This  IS  no  fair  chance  you  put  on  me,  proud  Ptince,"  said  the  yooman, 
"to  conij)el  me  to  jierii  myself  against  the  best  arcliers  of  Leicester  and 
Staffordshire,  under  the  penalty  of  infamy  if  they  should  overshoot  mo. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  olx'y  your  pleasure." 

"  Lt)ok  to  him  close,  men-at-arms,"  said  Prince  John,  "  his  heart  is  sink- 
ing; 1  am  jealous  lest  ho  attempt  to  escape  the  trial.  —  And  do  yuu,  good 
fellows,  slk0«>t  boldly  round ;  a  biu^k  and  a  butt  of  wine  are  ready  for  your 
refreshment  in  yonder  tent,  when  the  )>rizo  is  won." 

A  target  was  place<l  at  the  upper  end  of  the  southern  avenue  which  lo<l 
to  the  li<ts.  The  cont^uiding  archers  took  their  station  in  turn,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  southern  access ;  tho  distiuice  between  that  station  and  the  mark 
allowing  full  distance  for  what  wivs  called  a  shot  at  rovers.  The  archers, 
having  previously  determined  by  lot  their  order  of  jvecwlenoe,  were  to  shoot 
each  three  hhafts  in  succession.  Tlio  Aports  were  regulated  by  an  officer  of 
inferior  rank,  ternved  the  Provost  of  the  Oamos ;  for  tho  high  rank  of  tho 
marshals  of  th(}  lists  would  have  been  held  degraded,  had  they  condescended 
to  sui)erintcnd  tho  sports  of  tho  jeomanry. 

One  Ijy  one  the  archers,  stepping  forward,  delivered  thfiir  shafts  yooman- 
like  and  bravely.  Of  twenty-four  arrows,  shot  in  suecession,  ten  were  fixed 
in  tho  target,  and  the  others  ranged  so  near  it,  that,  considering  the  distance 
of  the  mark,  it  was  accounted  good  arcliery.  Of  the.  ten  shafts  which  hit 
the  target,  two  within  the  inner  ring  were  shot  by  Hubert,  a  forester  in  the 
Bcrvieo  of  Malvoisin,  wlio  was  accordingly  pronounced  riotorious. 

''  Now,  Locksley,"  said  Ptince  John  to  tlve  bold  yeoman,  with  a  bitter 
smile,  *'  wilt  thou  try  conclusions  wit|i  Hubert,  or  wilt  thou  yield  up  bow» 
UiMric.  and  quiver,  to  the  Provost  of  the  sports?" 

*'  Sith  it  be  no  better,"  said  Locksley,  "1  am  content  to  try  my  fortune ; 
on  condition  that  when  I  liave  shot  two  shafls  at  yonder  mark  of  Hubert's^ 
he  shall  be  lM>und  to  shoot  one  at  that  which  I  shall  pmpose." 

**That  is  but  fair,"  answered  Prince  John,  "and  it  shall  not  be  refused 
thee. — If  thou  dost  beat  this  braggart,  lIubQrt,^  I  'will  fill  tho  bnglo  with 
ftUvcr  pennies  for  thcc«" 
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**  A  man  con  do  bnfc  his  best,"  answered  Hubert ;  "  bnt  my  grandsire 
drew  a  good  long-bow  at  Hastings,  and  I  trust  not  to  dishonour  his  me- 
mory." 

The  former  target  was  now  removed,  and  a  fresh  one  of  the  same  size 
pla(^  in  its  room.  Hubert,  who,  as  victor  in  the  first  trial  of  skill,  had 
the  right  to  shoot  first,  took  his  aim  with  ^at  deliberation,  lone  measurins 
the  dif*tance  with  his  eye,  while  he  held  m  his  hand  his  bended  bow,  with 
the  arrow  placed  on  the  string.  At  length  he  made  a  step  forward,  and 
raisiug  the  bow  at  the  full  stretch  of  his  left  arm,  till  the  centre  or  grasp- 
ing-place was  nigh  level  with  his  face,  he  drew  his  bow-string  to  his  car. 
The  arrow  whistled  through  the  air,  and  lighted  within  the  inner  ring  of 
tha  target,  but  not  exactly  in  the  centre. 

**  You  have  not  allowed  for  the  wind,  Hubert,"  said  his  antagonist,  bend- 
ing his  bow,  "  or  that  had  been  a  better  shot." 

So  saying,  and  without  showing  the  least  anxiety  to  pause  upon  his  aim, 
Locksley  stept  to  the  appointed  station,  and  shot  his  arrow  as  carelessly  in 
appearance  as  if  he  had  not  even  looked  at  the  mark.  He  was  speaking 
almost  at  the  instant  that  the  shaft  left  the  bow-string,  yet  it  alighted  in 
tlic  target  two  inches  nearer  to  tlio  white  spot  which  marked  the  centro 
than  that  of  Hubert. 

"By  the  light  of  Heaven  !"  said  Prince  John  to  Hubert,  "an  thou  suffer 
that  runagate  knave  to  overcome  thee,  thou  art  worthy  of  the  gallows!" 

Hubert  had  but  one  set  speech  for  all  occasions.  "  An  your  highness 
were  to  hang  me,"  he  said,  "  a  man  can  but  do  his  best.  Nevertheless,  my 
grandsirc  drew  a  good  bow " 

"  The  foul  fiend  on  thy  grandsire  and  all  his  generation  1"  interrupted 
John ;  "  shoot,  knave,  and  shoot  thy  best,  or  it  shall  bo  worse  for  thee  I" 

Thus  exhorted,  Hubert  resumed  his  place,  and  not  neglecting  the  caution 
which  he  had.  received  from  his  adversary,  he  made  the  necessary  allow- 
ance for  a  very  light  air  of  wind,  which  had  just  arisen,  and  shot  so  success- 
fully that  his  arrow  alighted  in  the  very  centro  of  the  target 

"A  Hulicrt!  a  Hubert!"  shouted  the  populace,  more  interested  in  a 
known  person  than  in  a  stranger.  "  In  the  clout  I  —  in  the  clout !  —  a  Hu- 
bert for  ever !" 

"  Thou  canst  not  mend  that  shot,  Locksley,"  said  the  Pjrince,  with  an  in- 
sulting smile. 

"  I  will  notch  his  shaft  for  him,  however,"  replied  Locksley. 

And  letting  fly  his  arrow  with  a  little  more  precaution  than  before,  dt 
lighted  right  upon  that  of  his  competitor,  which  it  split  to  shivers.  The 
people  wlio  stood  around  were  so  astonished  at  his  wonderful  dexterity, 
that  they  could  not  even  give  vent  to  their  surpris6  in  their  usual  clamour. 
"  This  must  be  the  devil,  and  no  man  of  flesn  and  blood,"  whispered  tho 
yeomen  to  each  other ;  "  such  archery  was  never  seen  since  a  bow  was  first 
bent  in  Britain." 

"And  now,"  said  Locksley,  "I  will  crave  your  Grace's  permission  to 

Elant  such  a  mark  as  is  used  in  the  North  Country ;  and  welcome  every 
rave  yeoman  who  shall  try  a  shot  at  it  to  win  a  smile  from  the  bonny  lass 
he  loves  best." 

He  then  turned  to  leave  the  lists.  "  Let  your  guards  attend  roe,"  he  said, 
'if  you  please  —  I  go  but  to  cut  a  rod  from  the  next  willow-bush." 

Prince  John  made  a  signal  that  some  attendants  should  follow  him  in 
cose  of  his  escape ;  but  the  cry  of  "  Shame  I  shame !"  which  burst  from  the 
multitude,  induced  him  to  alter  his  ungenerous  purpose. 

Locksley  returned  almost  instantly  with  a  willow  wand  about  six  feet  in 
length,  perfectly  straight,  and  rathor  thicker  than  a  man's  thumb.  Ho 
began  to  iwA  this  with  great  composure,  obstTving  at  tho  sanio  tinio,  that 
to  Ufcik  a  good  woodsman  to  shooi  ut  a  target  80  broad  as  hnd  hith(;rt()  been 
uifed,  was  t«,">  put  shame  upon  his  skill.    *'  For  his  own  ^art^'  l^-<i.  «^v\^"  -^a^ 

^1^1 
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ill  tlio  lantl  wlioro  he  was  hrcd,  men  would  as  soon  take  for  their  mark  Kin^ 
Ariliur's  rniiinl-tahlc,  whirh  hold  pixty  Knights  around  it.  A  child  of  seven 
Yo.ir.-^  (»M."  1m'  .s:*id,  "niipiht  hit  yoncfer  target  with  a  headless  shaft;  hut," 
iidilril  ho,  wiiWiiw^  drli])crntcly  to  the  other  end  of  the  lists,  and  sticking 
tlu'  willow  -wjiiid  wpri/iht  in  tfic  ground,  *'  he  that  hits  that  rod  at  livc-scora 
vanl^j,  I  call  liini  an  archer  fit  to  bear  both  bow  and  qaivor  before  a  kin|^, 
:\\\  it  were  tru'  >tnut  Kin^  liichard  himself/' 

•*  My  f^randsire/'  said  llubert,  "drew  a  good  bow  at  the  battle  of  Ilast- 
\u::<.  ami  ik'ti']-  .-luit  :it  snch  a  mark  in  his  life  —  and  neither  will  I.  If 
tliis  ytv>inan  ran  fleave  that  rud,  I  giro  him  the  bucklers — or  rather,  I  yielil 
to  iIk'  di'til  that  is  in  liis  jerkin,  and  not  to  any  human  skill:  a  man  can 
]iu(  (In  hi^  I  (>>l,  and  I  will  nut  sh()(»t  where  I  am  sure  to  niiiss.  I  might 
as  >\  ell  sluM»t  at  tlic  cdice  of  our  parson's  whittle,  or  at  a  wheat  straw,  or  at 
:i  s;iii».i«;ini.  as  'M  a  twinkling  white  !*treak  which  I  can  hardly  see." 

"CuKardlT  do^rl'  Hiiid  I'rince  r/olin. — "Sirrah  TiOi-ksley,  do  thou  shoot; 
but.  if  tlinii  hiitf'st  siuh  a  mark,  1  will  say  thou  art  ihe  firj^t  man  crer  di<l 
ro.  1Ii»wc\t  it  be,  thou  shalt  not  crow  over  us  with  a  more  show  of  suTiorior 
skill." 

*'  I  will  (hi  my  be^^t,  as  Hubert  says,''  answered  Locksley  ;  "no  mar.  can 

So  .'.ayiu:r.  he  a;::nn  bent  his  bow,  but  on  the  j)rep<'nt  occasion  looked 
"vvitli  aUi«iti«in  to  liis  weaium,  and  changed  the  strin;;,  wliirh  he  thought  was 
II.;  loni^ir  inilv  round,  havin;r  Ikoh  a  little  fraved  by  the  two  former  shots. 
Ifi-  tln.u  took  his  aim  with  some  deliberation,  and  the  multitude  awaited 
th«'  cunt  in  bn-atlilc^s  silence.  The  archer  vindi.'ated  their  opinion  of 
hi-*  skill :  his  arrow  split  the  wilktw  rod  against  which  it  was  aime<t.  A 
ju>.iI.M.'  \t['  acclamations  followed;  and  even  IVincc?  John,  in  admiration  of 
Locksh'v'.s  jikill,  loHt  f«.r  an  instant  his  dislike  to  his  person.  "  These  twenty 
nobles,"  lie  said,  "which,  with  the  bugle,  thou  hast  fairly  won,  are  thino 
ow  u  :  we  will  make  them  fifty,  if  thou  wilt  take  livery  and  senice  with  n» 
a**  a  yeoman  t)f  t»ur  I'ody  guard,  and  be  near  to  our  person.  Vor  never  did 
So  str<»ng  a  hand  bend  a  l)ow,  or  so  true  an  eye  direct  a  shaft." 

"  I'anlon  me,  noble  Prince,"  said  Locksley;  "but  1  have  vowed,  that  if 
ever  I  take  service,  it  shoold  be  with  your  royal  brother,  King  JRichard. 
Thiso  twenty  nobles  I  leave  to  Hubert,  who  has  this  day  drawn  as  brave  u 
]iu\v  as  his  gran<l/Kire  did  at  Hastings.  Had  his  modesty  not  refused  tho 
trial,  ho  would  have  hit  the  wand  as  well  as  I." 

Hubert  .^hook  his  liead  as  he  received  with  reluctance  the  bounty  of  tho 
stranger :  and  Ii4>cksley,  anxious  to  escape  further  observation,  mised  with 
tlie  crowd,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

The  victorious  archer  would  not  perhaps  have  escaped  John's  attention 
so  easily,  had  not  that  Prince  had  other  subjects  of  anxious  and  more  im- 
iiortant  me<Iitatiun  prf.>ssing  upon  his  mind  at  that  instant.  He  called  upon 
liis  chamberlain  as  he  gave  the  signal  for  retiring  from  the  lists,  and  com- 
manded him  instantly  to  gallop  to  Ai^hby,  and  seek  out  Isaac  the  Jew. 
"  Tell  the  <!og."  he  said,  "  to  send  me,  before  sun-down,  two  thousand  crowns. 
He  knows  the  security;  but  thou  mavest  show  him  this  ring  for  a  token. 
Tiie  rest  of  the  money  must  be  paid  at  York  within  six  days.  If  he 
IK  ;:iects,  I  will  have  the  unbelieving  villaiD's  head.  Look  that  thou  pasa 
him  not  on  the  way;  for  the  circumcised  8luTe>^Ai  displaying  his  stolen 
jincrv  amongst  us." 

So*  saying,  the  Prince  resumed  his  horse,  and  returned  to  Ashby,  the 
whole  crowd  breaking  up  and  di8per;>iDg  upon  his  retreat. 
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Cjiajittr  tilt  ^onrtttntji. 

In  rou|;h  immirimnce  arrny'd, 
When  anci«Dt  ChiTalry  dis^ay'd 
Tbe  pomp  uf  her  hartnc  (nimeis 
And  creeled  rliieto  and  liasuwl  damea 
Antembled  nt  tlia  clnriun's  roll. 
In  w)ai«  proud  caaile'a  high  arch'd  hall. 

WABT05. 

Prince  John  licld  hi»  high  festival  in  tlio  Cositlo  of  Asliby.  This  waa 
not  thft  same  building  of  which  the  stately  ruins  Btill  intercut  the  traveller, 
and  which  was  erected  at  a  later  period  by  tho  Lord  Hastings,  High  Cham- 
berlain of  England,  one  of  the  first  victims  of  the  tyranny  of  llichard  the 
Third,  and  yet  better  known  as  one  of  .Shakespeare's  characters  than  by 
his  historical  fame.  The  castle  and  toi^Ti  of  Ashby,  at  this  time,  belonged 
to  Roger  dc  Quincey,  Karl  of  "Winchester,  who,  during  the  period  of  uur 
history,  was  absent  in  tho  Holy  Land.  Princo  John,  in  tho  meanwhile, 
occupied  his  castle,  and  disposed  of  his  domains  without  scruple  ;  and  seek- 
ing at  pnrsont  to  dazzle  men's  eyes  by  his  hospitality  and  magnificence,  had 
given  onlcrs  for  great  preparations,  in  order  to  render  tho  banquet  as  splendid 
us  p«>s.si))le. 

The  ]>urveyor8  of  tho  Prince,  who  exercised  on  this  and  other  occasions 
the*  full  authority  of  royalty,  had  swej^t  the  country  of  all  that  could  1)6 
collected  which  was  esteeme'd  fit  for  their  master's  table.  Guests  also  were 
invited  in  great  numbers;  and  in  tho  necessity  in  which  ho  then  fouTul 
himself  of  courting  popularity.  Prince  John  had  extended  his  invitation  to 
a  few  distinguishiKl  Saxon  and  Danish  families,  as  well  as  to  tho  Norman 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  However  despised  and  degraded 
on  ordinary  occasions,  the  great  numlicrs  of  tho  Anglo-S<ixons  must  necety- 
sarily  render  them  fomiidablo  in  the  civil  commotions  which  84H;med  ap- 
proaching, and  it  was  an  obvious  point  of  policy  to  sccuro  popularity  with 
their  leaders. 

It  was  accordingly  the  Prince's  intention,  which  ho  for  some  dme  main- 
tained, to  treat  these  unwonted  guests  with  a  courtesy  to  which  they  had 
been  little  accustomed.  But  although  no  man  with  less  scruple  made  his 
ordinary  habits  and  feelings  bend  to  his  interest,  it  was  tho  misfortune  of 
this  Prince,  that  his  levity  and  petulance  were  perpetually  breaking  out, 
and  undoing  all  that  ha<l  been  gamed  by  his  previous  dissimulation. 

Of  this  fickle  temper  he  gave  a  memonible  example  in  Ireland,  when  sent 
thither  by  his  father,  Henry  the  Second,  with  tho  purpose  of  buying  golden 
opinions  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  new  and  im|H)rtant  acquisition  to  the 
English  crown.  U[)on  this  occasion  the  Irish  chieftains  contended  which 
should  first  offer  to  tho  youn^  Prince  their  loyal  homage  and  tho  kiss  of 
i)eace.  But,  instead  of  receivmg  thoir  salutations  with  courtosy,  John  and 
(lis  ])etulant  attendants  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  jrulling  tho  long 
beards  of  the  Irish  chieflains ;  a  conduct  which,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, was  highly  resented  by  these  insulted  dignitaries,  and  ])ro<Iuced 
fatal  consequences  to  the  English  domination  in  Ireland.  It  is  necessary 
to  keep  these  inconsistencies  of  John's  character  in  view,  that  tho  reader 
may  understand  his  conduct  during  the  present  evening. 

Ill  execution  of  the  resolution  which  ho  had  formed  during  his  cooler 
moments,  Prince  John  received  Oedric  and  Athelstane  with  distinguished 
courtesy,  and  exprcsseil  his  disappointment  without  resentment,  when  tho 
indlHposition  of  Ilowena  was  alleged  by  the  former  as  a  reason  for  her  not 
attunding  upon  his  gracious  summons.    Ccdric  and  AthelsUiuc  were  botb 
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ilrt'ssed  in  tho  anciont  Saxon  garb,  which,  although  not  unhandsome  in 
jtsrir.  ami  in  tho  prosi-nt  instance  coniposod  of  costly  materials,  wa.s  so 
I'iMiK.t.'  in  sh:i|>«.*  und  a;>jM*arjint'c  fnmi  that  of  tho  other  guests,  that  Priuco 
♦lohn  ti)»k  proiit  croiUt  to  himself  with  AValdemar  Fitzurso  for  refraining 
i'nun  l:uj;;lii<'r  at  a  si,i;ht  which  tho  fa.shion  of  the  day  rendered  ridiculous. 
^  ft.  in  tli«'  «'vo  of  }*i)hrr  judgment,  tlie  short  close  tunic  and  long  mantle  of 
tho  Saxcns  was  a  more  graceful,  as  well  as  a  more  convcinient  dress,  than 
t!n'  gjirh  i)i'  tJie  Normans,  whoso  under  garment  was  a  long  doublet,  «o  luoso 
as  tt»  rc*^»^njblo  a  shirt  or  waggoner's  frock,  covered  by  a  cloak  of  Kcanty 
dim»'n'.i«)iis.  ni*itlier  fit  to  defend  tho  wearer  from  cold  nor  from  rain,  anil 
lhi»  icily  |'ur]M»se  of  whirh  appc?ared  to  be  to  display  as  much  fur,  embroi- 
diTv.  and  ji'wcIliTy  work,  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  tailor  could  contrive  to  lay 
«ip«.ii  ir.  The  Knip<Tor  Charlemagne,  in  whose  reign  they  were  first  intrj- 
tlu.iMJ,  s'lMiis  t«»  ha\f'  }»ccn  very  sensible  of  tho  inoonvr-nionces  arising  from 
thi-  fashion  of  this  garment,  **  In  Heaven's  name,"  said  he,  **to  what  pur- 
pii.»'^  s  rve  tiicse  abridged  cloaks?  If  we  aro  in  ln-d  tliey  are  no  cover,  (*n 
li  «r'i'li!*'k  tin  y  aix'  no  nrot»»ction  from  the  wind  auil  rain,  and  when  seated, 
tIi"N  do  nut  guard  our  li'gs  from  thf  damp  or  the  frost." 

\cM'rtli<l«'.<s,  s])ite  of  this  imporial  objurgation,  the  short  cloaks  eontinuod 
ill  f.i:-lii«Mi  do^^^  to  the  time  of  which  we  treaty  ami  particularly  among  tho 
priiict'-;  <'l'  ih«'  House  of  Anjoj\.  They  were  tlu»ref«)rc  in  univer-al  use  among 
rriin-i;  John's  counicrs  ;  and  the  long  mantle,  which  formod  the  upper  gar- 
in-'iit  «>f  the  Saxoijs.  was  held  in  proportional  tlerision. 

Til''  gip'sts  v.rre  seateil  at  a  table  which  groane<l  under  the  quantity  of 
good  ch'.M-r.  The  numerous  cooks  wlm  attended  on  tho  Prince's  progress, 
having  exerted  all  their  art  in  varying  the  forms  in  which  tho  ordinary  pro- 
visions were  served  up,  had  succeeded  almost  as  well  as  the  modern  j>r()fes- 
8ors  of  the  culinary  ai*t  in  rendering  them  perfeetlv  unlike  their  natursil 
jiplM'jirant'e,  Bi^sides  these  dishes  of  domestic  origin,  there  were  various 
dvlifueics  brought  from  foreign  parts,  and  a  quantity  of  rich  ]>astrv,  as  well 
iis  of  the  simnel-bread  and  wastle-cakes,  which  were  »^nlv  used  at  the  tables 
of  the  highest  nobilitj'.  The  banquet  was  crowned  witli  tho  ridicst  wines, 
b-»th  foreign  and  domestic. 

IJiit.  though  luxurious,  the  Xomian  nobles  were  not,  generally  speaking, 
ail  intemperate  race.  While  indulging  themselves  in  the  pleasures  <if  tho 
tabl',  they  aimed  at  delicacy,  but  avoided  excess,  and  were  apt  to  nttributo 
ghitfony  and  drunkenness  to  tho  vanquished  Saxons,  as  yicvn  peculiar  to 
dieir  inferior  station.  Prince  John,  indeed,  and  those  who  courted  his 
pla-ure  by  imitating  his  foibles,  were  ant  to  indulge  to  excess  in  the  plea- 
/«ures  of  the  trencher  and  the  goblet;  and  indeed  it  was  well  known  that  his 
ds'aih  was  occasioned  by  a  surfeit  upon  peaches  and  new  ah*.  His  conduct, 
how«!ver,  was  an  exception  to  the  general  manners  of  his  countrymen. 

"NVitli  sly  gravity,  interrupteil  oulv  by  private  signs  to  each  other,  tho 
N<M'man  kliijixhls  and  nobles  beheld  tlio  rwiiv  demeanour  of  Athcistane  and 
Ci-dric  at  a  banquet,  to  the  form  and  fjishion  of  which  they  were  uiincens- 
toim.Ml.  And  while  their  manners  were  thus  the  pubjcet  of  sareastic  nbser- 
"vati  ;n,  l!>"  untaught  Saxons  unwittingly  transgressed  8<.'veral  of  the  arbitrary 
rules  established  for  the  w^gulation  of  society.  Now,  it  is  well  known,  thai 
a  man  may  with  more  impunity  be  guilty  of  an  actual  bn*aeh  cither  of  real 
p  '.id  breellinjT  or  of  g<K)d  morals,  than  appear  ignorant  of  the  most  niinuto 
point  of  fashionable  etiquette.  Thus  Cedrie,  who  dried  his  hands  with  a 
t..',vel,  instead  of  euffi.'ring  the  moisture  to  exhale,  by  waving  them  grace- 
fully in  till'  air,  ineurred  more  ridicule  than  his  ccmipj'.iiitm  Athelstanc, 
Y.h.n  he  s'.vallowetl  to  his  own  single  share  the  whoh*  of  a  largo  pasty  com- 
p')^ed  of  the  most  exquisite  foreign  di'licacii's,  and  termed  at  that  time  a 
Kiinim-pi'.  "W'lu'n.  hf)wever,  it  was  diseovere  I.  1  v  a  serious  eros«-exami- 
nati  »n,  that  the  Tliam*  of  Coningslanyh  {or  FranVlin,  as  the  Normans 
t;:rmcd  hiui)  had  uo  idea  what  li<j  had  been  d;.".\'i.ring,  and  that  he  had 
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taken  the  coutcula  of  the  Konim-pio  fur  lurks  and  pigronH,  irhRrciu  tlicj 
Vftii  in  fitct  K-ccaficuoH  nnil  nightiiignlnR,  hid  ignoninuo  liruuKlit  Iiim  in  for 
an  ani)il>:  xhani  vf  titu  riiliuulu  which  would  havu  been  more  juniiy  bestowed 
uii  hiH  (ilultcny. 

Till'  ]»»;;  fi-aKt  hail  nt  length  itfi  end;  and,  wliilo  the  goblet  circuhitcd 
fri'olf,  inim  talked  iif  the  fcuta  of  the  prcerHlini;  tiiumammit.  —  of  thn  un- 
kiiiiivii  vivtor  in  tliu  arulu-ry  j^amea — ut^thc  ltlai:k  KniKlit,  wliotic  M'll'-deiiial 
hail  indiUMil  him  to  witlidntw  from  the  lionutirn  hu  hail  won  —  and  of  tlic 
f^lliiiit  Ii'aiihue,  who  hail  im  di'arlj  bouglit  the  lionnurB  uf  the  ilaj.  'I'lia 
tuiilcD  wuru  tn-ati-il  with  iDilitarjr  irankueaB,  and  tlio  jert  an<l  l!tU);h  went 
Tiiund  tbo  hitU.  The  bruw  of  Prinuc  Juhn  alunc  vim  nverduudcd  dnrine 
thenu  illKUUsaiunii ;  Hiinio  overpuwL-rin;;  cnrc  isacnied  a^^itatin;;  his  mind,  and 
it  WOH  only  when  he  reivived  oueasiiinal  htntit  frum  his  nlti;nihinti',  that  he 
Hreini^l  ti>  taki>  interest  in  what  wan  jmssin^  oniund  lilm.  Un  sueh  ocea- 
HioiiM.  hi-  would  i<lart  u|>,  (juiiff  a  cup  of  trine  ai>  if  to  n\fo  liio  spirits,  and 
thrn  niinjjio  in  the  eoiivenwlion  by  some  olwurvation  made  abruptly  or  at 

''  We  drink  this  Ixnkcr,"  said  he,  "  to  the  health  of  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe, 
cliaui{niiii  of  this  faMmf^it  of  Arms,  and  t'riei'o  that  his  wounil  ri-mlers  him 
nbsent  from  our  iHinrd —  Let  all  fill  to  the  iiIliIki-,  and  especially  C'edriu  of 
Kiitlierwuuil,  the  worthy  father  of  a  sod  ho  pmmisin);." 

"  Ni>,  my  lord,"  reiilied  IVdric,  standiuj;  up.  and  placin|>  on  the  tnUo  hii 
nntastcd  cut>,  "I  jii:ld  not  the  name  of  son  to  tlie  disuhudient  youth,  who 
at  onen  diiiiiisits  my  uouiiuands,  and  relinftuishes  the  manners  and  customs 
of  his  fathers." 

"  'Tia  imiiowibte,"  cried  Prince  John,  with  wcll-fet};ncd  astonislimonl^ 
"  that  SCI  )rallant  a  kniglit  shoulil  be  an  unworthy  or  disobeilient  sou  1" 

"Yet.  my  lonl."  answered  t'edrie,  "so  it  is  with  this  AVilfreil.  He  left 
mv  homely  dwelliii;;  to  miii;:lu  with  the  gay  nobility  of  your  brother's  court, 
wheru  lii>  lennied  lu  do  thosa  tricks  of  horsi'nuuiHhin  which  you  priie  so 
hij;lily.  Ud  left  it  contrary  to  my  wish  und  eummaiid ;  and  in  tlm  days  uf 
AllVed  that  would  liavo  been  termed  disobedience — ay,  and  a  crime  severely 
puuisluiMe." 

"Alus!"  replied  Prini'e  John,  with  a  depp  si^h  of  afTeetnd  sympnthr, 
''sini-e  your  sun  wns  a  fnUower  of  my  uiihajiiiy  bnilhcr,  it  nii'd  imt  Ihi 
iamiirml  whcru  or  from  wluini  ho  leurnod  the  li'ssiin  of  filial  diBoln'dii'iite." 

Thus  upakc  I'rinco  John.wilfuUy  furgetting,  that  of  all  llic  s.msof  llenry 
the  SiiiKiiiil,  tliuu);li  no  one  was  ftce  from  the  charp-,  ho  himself  had  beuQ 
most  distiii<;uished  fur  rebellion  and  ingratitude  to  his  father. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  alter  a  moment's  pause,  "  that  my  biuthcr  proposed 
to  confer  upon  his  favourite  the  rich  manor  of  Ivonhoo." 

"ilu  did  endow  him  with  it,"  answered  Cedrie;  "nor  is  it  mr  Icaal 

auatrcl  with  my  son,  that  ho  stooped  to  hold,  M  •  ftndal  Tuaal,  the  very 
omaina  which  his  fathers  [jr)f!*i's-t"i  in  free  und  icidrpcinlrnt  riKht.'" 
"We  shall  then  have  ynjr  hUIIi]);  i-anctiou.  good  Codrio,"  said  rriiica 
John,  "to  confer  this  fief  ii|"m  u  ponon  whose  •liKailT  wil!  nut  be  iliuik 
nishcd  by  holding  land  of  tin-  Uriliiili  cmttn. — .Sir  H^i^iiald  Froat-de-ikiDaf," 
he  said,  tumins  towards  Vmt  linmn,  "  I  Irutt  yoi  irill  to  koop  th*  i^pdi"* 
lianiny  of  Ivanhoe,  that  Sir  VV  llfred  shall  hiAM^ti^ifatha^  lUaplM~ 
by  amin  onterinif  upon  tltat  fl*f."  ^^^^^^^ 

"Jly  i^t.  Antliony  I"  umered  tt 
that  vouT  hiKhnroi  shall  bold  n 
the  llcst  tluit  e      ■        -     -  • 

*  "Wil 

a  mode  of  expression  by  whir' 

habitual  contempt  of  tlw  " 

undoiorvod." 
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Front-(lo-F,ocuf  would  have  replied,  but  Pnnco  John's  petulance  and  levity 
p)t  tin?  stiirt. 

'•Assiin'<lly,"  sai<l  ho,  *'my  lords,  the  noble  Ceilric  speaks  truth ;  and  hia 
raiM'  in:iY  clsiiiu  precoilonce  ovj*r  us  as  much  in  tlie  length  of  their  pedigrees 
fts  in  {\w  lonj;itude  ot*  their  cloaks." 

"  Tln»y  p»  lii'fore  u«  indeed  in  the  field  —  as  deer  before  dogs,"  said  Mal- 
v«)isin. 

**  And  with  p;oud  ripht  may  they  po  before  us — forpjot  not,"  said  Prior 
AyiniT,  •*  th».^  sv.perior  decency  and  decorum  of  their  manners." 

••  Tlieir  singular  ahsteiuiousness  and  temperance,"  said  I)e  Bracy,  forget- 
tiii«r  tlio  plan  wliich  promised  him  a  Saxon  bride. 

**  'r«»i:»'tln'r  with  the  couraji^e  and  conduct,"  said  Brian  de  Bois-Guilljcrt, 
**  )»v  wljit:h  tliev  dL-'tinKuislied  themselves  at  Ilastinffs  and  elfiewhero." 

Whi!<\  \\it!i  snutoth  and  smiling  cheek,  the  courtiers,  each  in  turn,  fol- 
lowed their  Prince's  example,  and  aimed  a  siiaft  of  ridicule  at  C-edric,  the 
fai-e  of  the  Saxon  became  intlanunl  with  passion,  and  he  jjlanced  his  eyes 
licrcj.'ly  ironi  one  to  another,  as  if  the  (piick  succession  of  so  many  injuries 
Juul  pnvented  his  replying  to  them  in  turn;  or,  like  a  buited  bull,  who, 
surrounih'il  bv  his  torment^^rs,  is  at  a  loss  to  choose  from  anion;;  them  the 
iinin'Mliate  object  of  his  revenge.  At  length  hi>  spoke,  in  a  voice  half  choked 
with  jiassimi,  and,  addressing  himself  to  I'rinco  John,  as  the  head  and  front 
of  the  otl*'n(re  which  he  ha^l  received,  **  Whatever,"  he  said,  "  have  been  the 
folli«.'s  and  vices  of  our  race,  a  Saxon  would  have  Ijeen  lield  nukrituj^"* 
(the  most  em])hatic  term  for  abject worthlessness,)  "who  should,  in  hisWn 
ball,  and  while  his  own  wine-cup  ])asse<l,  have  treated,  or  suffered  to  be 
treated,  an  unoffending  guest,  as  your  highness  has  this  day  beheld  mo 
used  :  and  whatever  was  the  misfortune  of  our  fathers  on  the  field  of  Ilast- 
iofrs  those,  may  at  least  be  silent,"  hero  he  looked  at  Front-ile-Bcc^uf  and  the 
Trniplar,  *' who  have  within  tlK^e  few  huurfl,  once  and  again  lost  saddle 
and  stirrup  lM»fore  the  lance  of  a  Saxon." 

'•  I>y  my  fuilh,  a  biting  jest!"  said  Prince  John.  "  IIow  like  you  it,  sirs? 
— niir»^axi»n  su])jeets  rise  in  spirit  ami  courage;  become  shrewd  in  wit,  and 
bold  in  bi-arinir,  in  these  unsettled  times — "What  sav  ve,  mv  lords? — Bv  this 
good  ligiit,  1  hold  it  best  to  take  our  galleys,  and  return  to  Normandy  in 
tinn'." 

"For  fear  of  the  Saxons!"  said  De  Bracy,  laughing:  "we  should  need 
no  weapons  ]>ut  our  hunting  spears  to  bring  these  boars  to  bay." 

"  A  truce  with  your  raillerv,  Sir  Knights,"  said  Fitzurso — ''and  it  were 
w«*ll,*'  he  added,  addressing  the  Prince,  **that  vour  highness  should  assure 
the  worthy  Cedric  there  is  no  insult  intcndci  him  b}'  jests,  which  must 
sound  but  harshly  in  the  ear  <»f  a  stranger." 

"Insult!"  answered  Prince  John,  resuming  his  courtesy  of  demeanour; 
"  r  trust  it  will  not  Iw  thought  that  I  could  mean,  or  ]v^rmit.  any  to  bo 
offered  in  my  presence.  Here  1  I  fill  my  cup  to  Cedric  himself,  since  he 
refuses  to  pledge  his  son's  health." 

The  cup  went  round  amid  tlie  weH-dissembled  applause  of  the  courtiers, 
which,  however,  failed  to  make  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Saxon 
that  had  been  designed,  lie  was  not  naturally  acute  of  perception,  but 
those  too  much  undervalued  his  understanding  who  deemed  tnat  this  flatter- 
ing compliment  would  obliterate  the  sense  of  the  prior  insult.  He  waa 
silent,  howiiver,  when  the  royal  pledge  again  passed  round,  "To  Sir  Athcl* 
Plane  of  Ooningsburgli." 

The  knight  made  his  obei«anee,  and  showed  his  sense  of  the  honoar  by 
draining  a  huge  goblet  in  answer  to  it. 


*  T\u'Tc  WM  iiiirtiin:*  nrrnunted  no  imominioiM  amonr  llie  Siucno*  tn  tn  merit  thw  dininvoefVil  enilhtf^ 
JRvrn  Wjllium  iLc  •'oiiqiicnir.  Iintcd  as  ho  wa*  lif  Dieni.' continued  to  drmw  a  ronsid^rvlile  ■rmfof  Andl^ 
Kmziim  to  liiN  ftiniuLiriJ,  liy  UirvHtfninc  to  Mucnmtixci  ihose  wlio  Ktaid  at  liiinM  m  mdati§,  lutbdiAOi^  I 
Uuiik^  juuiiUuus  a  Moulur  pluaM  which  had  hka  influeoee  od  Um  VaiuM. — L.  T* 
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"And  now,  Birs,"  aaid  Prince  John,  who  began  to  be  warmed  with  the 
wine  irbicli  he  htul  drank,  "  having  done  jnitice  to  our  Saxon  ^iicsU,  we 
will  pray  of  them  tome  requital  to  onr  courtMj.  Worthy  Tbane,"  ho  con- 
tinued, uddrcKi'ing  Cudric,  "  nvij  nc  xnny  you  tu  name  to  ub  somo  Norinnii 
whose  mention  miiy  tciwt  sully  your  mouth,  and  U>  wash  down  witli  a  gubict 
of  wine  all  bittcrnitis  whiuh  tnu  tmund  nmy  lenvo  behind  it?" 

Fitzunie  itroi^a  while  I'l'inec  John  spoki;,  and  gliding  behind  the  leut  of 
Uio  !:^uxl•^,  whiM|>crcd  to  him  not  to  otnit  tho  opportunity  of  puttinj-  an  end 
to  nnkin<lnt't<8  betwixt  the  twii  rni'CR,  Iij  nitming  Prince  John.  The  i^nxuD 
replied  not  to  tliis  pulltic  insinuation,  but,  iiNiig  np,  nnil  filling  bin  cup  to 
the  brim,  he  odilrcBSMl  Prince  John  in  these  words :  "  Your  hi);hncu  lias 
iv({uired  that  I  should  name  a  Kormnn  deeorriDg  to  be  remeuihcred  At  our 
bnnquct.  Ihii,  perchance,  is  n  hard  task,  since  it  call*  on  the  nhive  to  sing 
the  pntees  of  tho  inaater  —  upon  the  t-Hnquishcd,  while  pressed  by  all  the 
evilu  of  cooqucxt,  to  ling  the  pmises  of  the  conqueror.  Xct  I  wilt  name  a 
Nomiiui  — the  first  in  nrms  nud  in  place — tlio  best  and  noblest  of  bis  race  ; 
and  the  lipx  tliat  shall  refuse  to  pledge  me  to  hia  well-earned  fume,  I  term 
fatsc  and  dishonoured,  and  will  so  niaintuin  them  with  my  life.  I  quaff 
tbiH  goblet  to  the  health  of  Richard  tho  Uon-hcartad." 

Prinec  John,  who  had  expected  that  bis  own  name  would  bare  closed  the 
Suiiui's  spcccii,  started  when  tlint  of  liiK  injured  brother  was  so  uneipect- 
cdly  introduced.  lie  raised  mechanically  the  wine-cup  to  his  Mjih,  then 
instantly  set  it  down,  to  viow  tho  demeanour  of  the  company  ut  this  unex- 
pected proiHtBal,  which  many  of  them  felt  it  an  unsafe  to  op|H)se  as  (a 
comply  with.  Some  of  them,  ancient  nnd  cipericncod  courtiers,  closely 
imiliitixl  the  eiamplo  of  the  Prince  himself,  raising  the  goblet  to  their  lips, 
and  again  replacing  it  before  them.  There  were  many  who,  with  a  moro 
generous  fcclin;|,  uxclaiincil,  "Loo;;  live  King  Richard!  and  may  hu  l>o 
speedily  restored  to  us!"  and  some  few,  among  whom  were  FrunlKlc-llieuf 
and  tho  Templar,  in  sullen  disilain,  suffered  their  goblets  to  stand  untaxtej 
before  them;  but  no  man  ventured  directly  to  gainsay  a  pledge  filled  to  tho 
health  of  tho  reigning  monarch. 

"  Having  enjoyed  bis  triumph  for  about  a  minnte,  Ccdric  said  to  his  com- 
panion, "  Up,  uoblo  Atholstane  I  wo  havo  remained  here  long  enuugh,  since 
wc  have  nM[uited  tho  hospitable  courtesy  of  Prince  John's  banquet.  Thoso 
who  wish  to  know  farther  of  our  rude  Saion  manDora  must  henceforth  seek 
us  in  tho  homos  of  our  fathers,  since  we  havo  seen  enough  of  royal  bouquets, 
and  enough  of  Norman  cuDrtesy." 

So  saying,  be  arose  and  left  the  banqueting  room,  followed  by  Athelstone, 
and  by  several  other  guests,  who,, partaking  of  the  Saxon  lineage,  held 
themsekos  insulted  by  the  saroasms  of  Prince  John  and  bis  courtiers. 

"  By  the  bones  of  St.  Thamas,"  said  Prinee  John,  as  tbej  retreated,  "  the 
Saxon  churls  have  borne  off  the  best  of  the  day,  and  have  retreated  with 
triuimih." 

"  Coitclamaium  eri,  pocvUUum  ett,"  Mud  Mor  Ayner  i  "  we  i»n  dmnk, 
and  wo  have  shouted—it  wcri.-  lime  we  left  our  wini-  flaguoEi."  " 

"  The  monk  bath  some  ftir  penitent  to  shrive  to-uighl,  Ibol  hu  is  ii 
a  hurry  to  deport,"  said  De  Urncy. 

"Not  BO,  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  Abboti  " 
miles  forward  this  ereuing  u(i<in  my  hi 

"They  ait)  breaking  up,"  euiU  the 
"  their  feara  anticupete  ttM  eve 

"  Fear  not,  mj  Lord,"  Hid  WaldeDu^^^^^^^bblM  eiiib  n 
shall  induce  bun  to  join  us  vrbo^^^^^^^^^^niBK  et  Virft.  -^ 
Prior,"  be  sud,  "  I  mnet  tymk  ia^^^^BP^^M|tor»  luw  S"*?  *J 
palfrey."  m^^^^f  -~^^^u.-m  r^ta-^ 
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The  other  guests  wcro  now  fast  dispersing,  with  tho  exception  of  those 
immodintcly  attached  to  Prince  John's  faction,  and  his  retinue. 

"  This,  tlien,  is  tlio  result  of  your  advice,"  said  the  Prince,  turning  an 
angry  couuteuanco  upon  Fitzurso  ;  "  that  I  should  be  bearded  at  my  own 


pation,  and  bhimo  tho  inconsiderate  levity  which  foiled  my  design,  and 
misled  your  own  l>ettcr  judgment.  But  this  is  no  time  for  recrimination. 
Do  Bracy  and  I  will  instantly  go  among  these  shuffling  cowards,  and  con- 
vince them  thoy  have  gone  too  far  to  recede." 

*'  It  will  be  in  vain,"  said  Prince  John,  pacing  the  apartment  with  disor- 
dered steps,  and  expressing  himself  with  an  agitation  to  which  the  wine  he 
had  drank  partly  contributed  —  "It  will  bo  in  vain  —  they  have  seen  tho 
handwritinjr  «)n  the  wall — they  have  marked  the  pawof  the  lion  in  tho  sand 
—  thoy  havo  hoard  his  approacliing  roar  shako  the  wood  —  nothing  will  re- 
animate their  courage." 

"Would  to  liod,"  said  Fitzurso  to  Do  Bracy,  "that  ought  could  reani- 
mate his  own !  His  brother's  very  name  is  an  ague  to  him.  Unhappy  are 
the  counsellors  of  a  Princo,  who  wants  fortitude  and  perseverance  alike  in 
good  and  in  evil." 
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AimI  yel  he  thinkiv— ha,  ha,  his,  ha,— he  thinlca 
I  am  the  t«M)I  and  aervant  uf  liia  will. 
Well,  let  It  be ;  thruoKh  all  the  nuuu  of  trouble 
Hm  plota  and  baae  opprevion  moat  create, 
^  m  shape  myself  a  way  to  higher  thiiigs. 
And  who  will  say  tia  wrong  T 

BASII,  a  TftAODT. 

No  spider  over  took  more  pains  to  repair  tho  shattered  meshes  of  his  weh, 
than  did  Waldemar  Fitzurso  to  reunite  and  combine  tho  scattered  members 
of  Prince  John's  cabaL  Few  of  those  were  attached  to  him  from  inclina- 
tion, and  none  from  personal  regard.  It  was  therefore  necessary,  that 
Fitzurso  should  open  to  them  new  prospects  of  advantage,  and  remind  them 
of  those  which  they  at  present  enjoyed.  To  the  young  and  wild  nobles,  ho 
held  out  the  prospect  of  unpunished  licence  and  uncontrolled  revelry ;  to  the 
ambitious,  that  of  power,  and  to  tho  covetous,  that  of  increased  wealth  and 
extended  domains.  The  leaders  of  the  mercenaries  received  a  donation  in 
gold :  an  argument  the  most  persuasive  to  their  minds,  and  without  which 
all  others  would  have  proved  in  vain.  Promises  were  still  more  liberally 
distributed  than  money  by  this  active  ftgent;  and,  in  fine,  nothing  was  left 
undone  that  could  determine  the  wavering,  or  animate  the  disheartened. 
The  return  of  King  Richard  ho  spoke  of  as  an  event  altogether  beyond  tho 
reach  of  probability ;  yet,  when  no  observed,  from  tho  doubtful  looks  and 
uncertain  answers  which  he  received,  that  this  was  the  apprehension  by 
which  the  minds  of  his  accomplices  were  most  haunted,  he  boldly  treated 
that  event,  should  it  really  take  place,  as  one  which  ought  not  to  alter  their 
political  calculations. 

"  If  Richard  returns/'  said  Fitzurse,  '*  he  retams  to  enrich  his  needjr  and 
impoverished  crusaders  at  the  expense  of  those  who  did  not  follow  him  to 
the  Holy  Land.  He  returnB  to  call  to  a  CearCuL  reckoning  those  who,  dozing 
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bis  absence,  haro  done  aaght  that  can  be  construed  ofTenco  or  encroachment 
upon  either  ibe  laws  of  the  land  or  the  privileges  of  the  crown.  Ho  returns 
to  avenge  upon  the  Orders  of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospital,  thcprefcrence 
which  &ej  showed  to  Philip  of  France  during  the  wars  in  the  Holy  Land. 
He  returns,  in  fine,  to  punish  as  a  rebel  every  adherent  of  his  brother  Prince 
John.  Are  ye  afraid  of  his  power  ?"  continued  the  artful  confidant  of  that 
Prince ;  "  we  acknowledge  him  a  strong  and  valiant  knight ;  but  these  are 
not  the  days  of  King  Arthur,  when  a  champion  could  encounter  an  army. 
If  Richard  indeed  comes  back,  it  must  be  alone, — unfoUowcd — unfriended. 
The  bones  of  his  gallant  army  have  whitened  the  sands  of  Palestine.  The 
few  of  his  followers  who  have  returned  have  straggled  hither,  like  this  Wil- 
fred of  Ivanhoe,  beggared  and  broken  men. — And  what  talk  ye  of  Richard's 
right  of  birth  f"  he  proceeded,  in  answer  to  those  who  objected  scruples  on 
that  head.  "  Is  Richard's  title  of  primogeniture  more  decidedly  certain 
than  that  of  Duke  Robert  of  Normandy,  the  Conqueror's  eldest  son  ?  And 
yet  William  the  Red,  and  Henry,  his  second  and  third  brothers,  were  sue-, 
cessively  preferred  to  him  by  the  voice  of  the  nation.  Robert  had  every 
merit  which  can  be  pleaded  for  Richard ;  he  was  a  bold  knight,  a  good 
leader,  generous  to  his  friends  and  to  the  church,  and,  to  crown  the  whole, 
a  crusader  and  a  conqueror  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  and  yet  he  died  a  blind 
and  miserable  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  Cardiff,  because  he  opposed  himself 
to  the  will  of  tne  people,  who  chose  that  he  should  not  rule  over  them.  It 
is  our  right,"  he  said,  "  to  choose  from  the  blood  royal  the  prince  who  is 
best  Qualified  to  hold  the  supreme  power  —  that  is,"  said  ne,  correcting 
himself,  "  him  whose  election  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  nobility. 
In  personal  qualifications,"  he  added,  "  it  was  possible  that  Prince  John 
might  be  inferior  to  his  brother  Richard ;  but  wnen  it  was  considered  that 
the  latter  returned  with  the  sword  of  vengeance  in  his  hand,  while  the 
former  held  out  rewards,  immunities,  privueges,  wealth,  and  honours,  it 
usould  not  be  doubted  which  was  the  king  whom  in  wisdom  the  nobility  were 
called  on  to  support." 

These  and  many  more  arguments,  some  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  those  whom  he  addressed,  had  the  expected  weight  with  the  nobles 
of  Prince  John's  £Eiction.  Most  of  them  consented  to  attend  the  proposed 
meeting  at  York,  for  the  purpose  of  making  general  arrangements  for 
placing  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Prince  John. 

It  was  late  at  night,  when,  worn  out  and  exhausted  with  his  various 
exertions,  however  gratified  with  the  result,  Fitzurse,  returning  to  the  castle 
of  Ashby,  met  with  De  Bracy,  who  had  exchanged  his  banqueting  garments 
for  a  short  green  kirtlc,  with  hose  of  the  same  cloth  and  colour,  a  leathern 
cap  or  head-piece,  a  short  sword,  a  horn  slung  over  his  shoulder,  a  long-bow 
in  his  hand,  and  a  bundle  of  arrows  stuck  in  his  belt.  Had  Fitzurse  met 
this  figure  in  an  outer  apartment,  hew^ould  have  passed  him  without  notice, 
as  one  of  the  yeomen  or  the  guard ;  but  finding  him  in  the  inner  hall,  ho 
looked  at  him  with  more  attention,  and  recognized  the  Norman  knight  in 
the  dress  of  afi  English  yeoman. 

"  What  mummery  is  this,  De  Bracy  ?"  said  Fitzurse,  somewhat  angrily ; 
''  is  this  a  time  for  Christmas  gambols  and  quaint  maskings,  when  the  fate 
of  our  master.  Prince  John,  is  on  the  very  verge  of  decision  ?  Why  hast 
thou  not  been,  like  me,  among  these  heartless  cravens,  whom  the  very  name 
of  King  Richard  terrifies,  as  it  is  said  to  do  the  children  of  the  Saracens  ?" 

**  I  have  been  attending  to  mine  own  business,"  answered  Do  Bracy, 
calmly,  "  as  you,  Fitzurse,  have  been  minding  yours." 

"I  minding  mine  own  business  I"  echoed  Waldemar;  "I  have  been 
engaged  in  that  of  Prince  John,  our  joint  patron." 

"  As  if  thou  hadst  any  other  reason  for  that,  Waldemar,"  said  De  Bracy, 
•*  than  the  promotion  of  thine  own  individual  interest?    GQva.^,^^\\n:«st^^>^^ 
know  each  other  —  ambition  \b  tUy  \nwt%\i\V^  \^V<i^av«ft  \%  ^sivaa^  ^siS^.  ^^^-^ 
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becoino  our  different  ages.  Of  Prince  John  thou  thinkcst  as  I  do ;  that  he 
is  too  -weak  to  be  a  determined  monarch,  too  tyrannical  to  bo  un  easy 
monarch,  too  insolent  and  prcBumptuons  to  bo  a  popular  monarch,  and  too 
iicklo  and  timid  to  be  lon;>;  a  monarch  of  any  kind.  But  ho  is  a  monarch 
hf  wliom  Fitzurso  and  De  Bracy  hope  to  rise  and  thrive ;  and  therefore  you 
aid  him  with  your  policy ;  and  I  with  the  lances  of  my  Free  Companions." 

'*A  hopeful  auxiliary,"  said  Fitzurse,  impatiently;  "playing  tiio  fool  in 
tlio  very  moment  (»f  utter  necessity.  —  What  on  earth  dost  thou  purpose  by 
this  aljsurd  disguise  at  a  moment  so  urgent?*' 

**  To  g(.'t  me  a  wife,"  answered  Do  Bracy,  coolly,  "after  the  manner  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin." 

**  The  tribe  of  Benjamin !"  said  Fitzurse ;  "  I  comprehend  thee  not." 

**  Wert  thou  not  in  i>resence3'ester-cven,"  said  Dc  Bracy,  "  when  we  heard 
the  VviuT  Avmer  t(*ll  us  a  tale  in  reply  to  the  romance  which  was  sung  by 
the  Minstrel?  —  lie  told  how,  long  since  in  Palestine  a  deadly  feud  arone 
between  tlio  tribe  of  Benjamin  and  the  rest  of  the  Israelitish  nation ;  and 
liow  they  cut  to  pieces  well-nigh  all  the  chivalry  of  that  tribe;  and  how 
they  swore  by  our  blessed  Lady,  that  they  would  not  permit  those  who 
remained  to  marry  in  their  lineage  ;  and  how  they  became  grieved  for  their 
vow,  and  sent  to  consult  his  holiness  the  Pope  how  they  might  be  absolved 
from  it ;  and  how,  }>y  the  advice  of  the  holy  Father,  the  youth  of  tho  tribo 
of  JJenjamiii  carried  off  from  a  superb  tournament  all  the  ladies  who  were 
there  present,  and  thus  won  them  wives  without  tho  consent  cither  of  thoir 
brides  or  their  brides'  families." 

'•1  have  heard  the  story,"  said  Fitzurse,  "though  cither  tho  Prior  or  thou 
1ms  made  some  singular  alterations  in  date  and  circumstances." 

*'  1  toll  thee,"  said  I)e  Bracy,  **  that  I  moan  to  purvey  me  a  wife  after  tlio 
fashion  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin :  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  in  this 
same  equipment  I  will  fall  upon  that  herd  of  Saxon  bullocks,  who  have  this 
night  left  the  castle,  and  carry  off  from  them  the  lovely  Rowena." 

*•  Art  thou  mad,  Do  Bracy?"  said  Fitzurse.  "  Bethmk  thee  that,  though 
the  men  bo  Saxons,  they  arc  rich  and  powerful,  and  regarded  with  tho  more 
respect  by  their  countrymen,  that  wealth  and  honour  are  but  tho  lot  of  few 
of  Saxon  descent." 

"  And  should  belong  to  none,"  said  De  Bracy ;  "  the  work  of  the  Con- 
quest should  be  completed." 

"  This  is  no  time  for  it,  at  least,"  said  Fitzurse ;  "tho  approaching  crisis 
renders  the  favour  of  tho  multitude  indispensable,  and  Prmco  John  cannot 
refuse  justice  to  any  one  who  injures  their  favourites." 

"  Let  him  grant  it,  if  he  dare,"  said  Dc  Bracy  ;  "  he  will  soon  see  tho 
difference  betwixt  tho  support  of  such  a  lusty  lot  of  spears  as  mine, 
and  that  of  a  heartless  mob  of  Saxon  churls.  Yet  I  mean  no  immediate 
discovery  of  myself.  Seem  I  not  in  this  garb  as  bold  a  forester  as  ever  blew 
horn  ?  I'he  blame  of  the  violence  shall  rest  with  the  outlaws  of  the  Yorkshire 
forests.  I  have  sure  spies  on  the  Saxon's  motions  —  To-night  they  sleep  in 
the  convent  of  Saint  Wittol  or  Withold,  or  whatever  they  call  that  churl  of 
a  Saxon  Saint  at  Burton-on-Trcnt  Next  day's  march  brings  them  within 
our  reach,  and,  falcon-ways,  we  swoop  on  them  at  once.  Presently  after  I 
will  appear  in  mine  own  shape,  play  tlie  courteous  knight,  rescue  the 
unfortunate  and  afflicted  fair  one  from  tho  hands  of  tho  rude  ravishcrs,  con- 
duct her  to  Front-de-Bcoufs  castle,  or  to  Normandy,  if  it  should  be  necessary, 
and  produce  her  not  again  to  her  kindred  until  she  bo  the  bride  and  dame 
of  Maurice  do  Bracy." 

"  A  marvellously  sage  plan,"  said  Fitzurse,  "and,  as  I  think,  not  entirely 
of  thine  own  device.  —  Come,  be  frank,  De  Bracy,  who  aided  thee  in  the 
invention  ?  and  who  is  to  assist  in  the  execution  f  for,  as  I  think,  thine  own 
"band  lies  as  far  off  as  York." 

"  Many,  if  thou  must  needs  know,''  said  De  Bracy,  "  it  was  the  Templar 
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Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  that  shaped  out  the  enterprise,  which  the  adrontare 
of  the  men  of  Benjamin  suggested  to  me.  He  is  to  aid  me  in  the  onslaught^ 
and  he  and  his  followers  wiU  personate  the  outlaws,  from  whom  my  Talorons 
arm  is,  after  changing  my  garb,  to  rescue  the  lady." 

"  By  my  halidome,"  said  Fitzurse,  **  the  plan  was  worthy  of  your  united 
wisdom !  and  thy  prudence,  De  Bracy,  is  most  especially  manifested  in  the 
project  of  leaving  the  lady  in  the  hands  of  thy  wosthy  confederate.  Thou 
mayst,  I  think,  succeed  in  taking  her  from  her  Saxon  friends,  but  how  thou 
wilt  rescue  her  afterwards  from  the  clutches  of  Bois-Guilbert  seems  consi- 
derably more  doubtful — He  is  a  falcon  well  accustomed  to  pounce  on  a  par- 
tridge, and  to  hold  his  prey  fast." 

"He  is  a  Templar,"  said  De  Bracy,  " and  cannot  therefore  rival  me  in 
my  plan  of  wedding  this  heiress ;  —  and  to  attempt  aught  dishonourable 
a<^ainst  the  intended  bride  of  De  Bracy  —  By  Heaven,  were  he  a  whole 
Chapter  of  his  Order  in  his  single  person,  he  dared  not  to  do  me  such  an 
injury!" 

"  l^hcn  since  nought  that  I  can  say,"  said  Fitzurse,  **  will  put  *this  folly 
from  thy  imagination,  (for  well  I  know  the  obstinacy  of  thy  disposition,]  at 
least  waste  as  little  time  as  possible  —  let  not  thy  folly  be  lasting  as  well  as 
ultimately." 

**  I  tell  thee,"  answered  De  Bracy,  "  that  it  will  be  the  work  of  a  few 
hours,  and  I  shall  be  at  York  at  the  head  of  my  daring  and  valorous  fel- 
lows, as  ready  to  support  any  bold  design  as  thy  policy  can  be  to  form  one. 
But  I  hear  my  comrades  assembling,  and  the  steeds  stamping  and  neighing 
in  the  outer  court. — Farewell.  —  I  go,  like  a  true  knight,  to  win  the  smilee 
of  beauty." 

**  Like  a  true  knight !"  repeated  Fitzurse,  looking  after  him ;  "  like  a  fool, 
I  should  say,  or  like  a  chila,  who  will  leave  the  most  serious  and  needful 
occupation,  to  chase  the  down  of  the  thistle  that  drives  past  him. — But  it  is 
with  sdch  tools  that  I  must  work ; — and  for  whose  advantage? — For  that  of 
a  Prince  as  unwise  as  he  is  profligat4>,  and  as  likely  to  be  an  ungrateful 
master  as  he  has  already  proved  a  rebellious  son  and  an  unnatural  brother. 
But  he, — he,  too,  is  but  one  of  the  tools  with  which  I  labour;  and  proud  as 
he  is,  should  he  presume  to  separate  his  interest  from  mine,  this  is  a  secret 
which  he  shall  soon  learn." 

The  meditations  of  the  statesman  were  here  interrupted  by  the  voice  of 
the  Prince  from  an  interior  apartment,  calling  out,  "Noble  Waldemar 
Fitzurse  I"  and,  with  bonnet  doncd,  the  future  Chancellor  (for  to  such  high 
preferment  did  the  wily  Norman  aspire)  hastened  to  receive  the  orders  of 
the  future  sovereign. 


dujlttlitBr  tjiB  fiihtnt^. 

Fmr  in  a  wild,  onknowa  to  pablic  Tiew, 
From  youth  to  asn  a  reverend  hermit  grew; 
The  nxm  his  \>ei\,  the  cave  his  humble  cell, 
lUs  ftiod  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  cryntal  well : 
Remote  from  mun,  with  God  he  pnss'd  his  daji. 
Prayer  all  his  business— all  liis  pleasuie  praise. 

PARMtL. 

The  reader  cannot  have  forgotten  that  the  event  of  the  tournament  was 
decided  hy  the  exertions  of  an  unknown  knight,  whom,  on  account  (►f  the 
passive  and  indifferent  conduct  which  ho  had  manifested  on  the  former 
part  of  the  day,  the  spectators  had  entitled,  Le  Abtr  FaiiieajU,    This  knight 
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hiul  lofk  the  fiold  abruptly  when  the  victory  was  achieved ;  and  when  he 
callod  ui»on  to  roctiivo  the  reward  of  his  valour,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
In  the  moantiiiio^  while  summoned  by  heralds  and  by  truui[)ots,  the  knight 
was  hiddin;;  liis  course  nortli ward,  avoiding  all  frequented  paths,  and  taking 
th«^  silent* ;st  road  through  the  woodlands,  lie  paused  for  the  night  at  a 
small  hostelry  lying  out  of  the  ordinary  route,  where,  however,  he  obtained 
from  a  wandering  minstrel  news  of  the  event  of  the  tourney. 

On  tlic  next  morning  the  knight  departed  early,  with  the  intention  of 
making  a  long  journey ;  the  condition  of  his  horse,  which  he  had  carefully 
sparod  during  the  ])roc'«.Mling  morning,  bcin^  such  as  enabled  him  to  travel 
far  without  the  necessity  of  much  repose.  Yet  his  purpose  was  baffled  by 
the  dcviiius  paths  throu|;h  which  he  rode,  so  that  when  evening  closed 
up«in  him,  ho  only  found  himself  on  the  frontiers  of  the  West  Riding  of 
yorkshirc.  IW  thi^timo  both  horse  and  man  required  refreshment,  and  ii 
became  necessary,  moreover,  to  look  out  for  some  place  in  which  they  might 
spend  the  night,  which  was  i^ow  fast  approaching. 

The  |rlace  whore  the  traveller  found  himself  seemed  unpropitious  for 
obtaining  either  slielter  or  refreshment,  and  he  was  likely  to  be  reduced  to 
tlie  usual  expedient  of  knights-errant,  who,  on  such  occasions,  turned  their 
horses  to  graze,  and  laid  tliemselves  down  to  meditate  on  their  lady-mistress, 
with  an  oak-tree  for  a  canopy.  But  the  Black  Knight  either  had  no  mis- 
tress to  meditate  upon,  or,  bemg  as  indifferent  in  love  as  he  seemed  to  be 
in  war,  was  not  sufficiently  occupied  by  passionate  reflections  upon  her 
beauty  and  cruelty,  to  be  able  to  parry  tho  effects  of  fatigue  and  nunger, 
and  suffer  love  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  tho  solid  comforts  of  a  bed  and 
supper.  He  felt  dissatisfied,  therefore,  when,  looking  around,  he  found 
himself  deeply  involved  in  woods,  through  which  indceil  there  were  many 
open  glades,  and  Home  paths,  but  such  as  seemed  only  formed  by  the  nu- 
merous herds  of  cattle  which  grazed  in  the  forest,  or  by  tho  animals  of 
chase,  and  the  hunters  who  made  prey  of  them. 

The  sun,  ]»y  which  tho  knight  nad  chiefly  directed  his  course,  had  now 
sunk  behind  the  Derbyshire  liills  on  his  left,  and  every  effort  which  ho 
might  take  to  i»ursue  his  journey  was  as  likel;^  to  lead  him  out  of  his  road 
as  to  advance  him  on  his  route.  After  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  select 
the  most  beaten  patli,  in  hopes  it  might  lead  to  the  cottage  of  some  herds- 
man, or  the  sylvan  lodge  of  a  forester,  and  having  repeatedly  found  himself 
toUilly  unable  to  determine  on  a  choice,  the  knight  resolved  to  trust  to  tho 
sagacity  of  his  horse ;  experience  having,  on  former  occasions,  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  wonderful  talent  possessed  by  these  animals  for  cxtri- 
catmg  themselves  and  their  riders  on  such  emergencies. 

The  good  stet'd,  grievously  fatigued  with  so  long  a  day's  journey  under  a 
rider  cased  in  mail,  had  no  socmcr  found,  by  tho  slackened  reins,  that  ho 
was  abandoned  to  his  own  guidance,  than  he  seemed  to  assume  now  strength 
and  spirit ;  and  whereas  formerly  ho  had  scarce  replied  to  the  spur,  othei^ 
wise  tlian  by  a  groan,  ho  now,  as  if  proud  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him. 


his  choice,  the  rider  abandoned  himself  to  his  discretion. 

lie  was  justified  by  the  event;  for  the  footpath  soon  afler  appeared  a 
little  wider,  and  more  worn,  and  the  tinkle  of  a  small  bell  gave  the  knight 
to  understantl  that  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  some  chapel  or  hermitage. 

Accordingly,  he  soon  reached  an  open  plat  of  turf,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  which,  a  rock,  rising  a])ruptly  from  a  gently  sloping  plain,  offered  its 
grey  and  weather-beaten  front  to  the  traveller.  Ivy  mantled  its  sides  in 
some  places,  and  in  others  oaks  and  holly  bushes,  whoso  roots  found  nour- 
ishment in  the  cliffs  of  the  crag,  waved  over  the  precipices  below,  like  tho 
plumage  of  the  warrior  over  his  steel  helmet,  giving  grace  to  that  whoso 
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ohief  exprosBion  was  torror.  At  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  and  leaning,  as  it 
were,  against  it,  was  constructed  a  rude  hut,  built  chiefly  of  the  trunks  of 
trees  felled  in  the  neighbouring  forest,  and  secured  against  the  weather  by 
having  its  crevices  stuffed  with  moss  minged  with  clay.  The  stem  of  a 
young  fir-tree  lopped  of  its  branches,  with  a  piece  of  wood  tied  across  near 
the  top,  was  nlantcd  upright  by  the  door,  as  a  rude  emblem  of  the  holy 
cross.  At  a  little  distance  on  the  right  hand,  a  fountain  of  the  purest 
water  trickled  out  of  the  rock,  and  was  received  in  a  hollow  stone,  which 
labour  had  formed  into  a  rustic  basin.  Escaping  from  thence,  the  stream 
murmured  down  the  descent  by  a  channel  which  its  course  had  long  worn, 
and  so  wandered  through  the  little  plain  to  lose  itself  in  the  neighbouring 
wood. 

Beside  this  fountain  were  the  ruins  of  a  very  small  chapel,  of  which  the 
roof  had  partly  fallen  in.  The  building,  when  entire,  had  never  been  above 
sixteen  feet  long  by  twelve  in  breadth,  and  the  roof,  low  in  proportion, 
rested  upon  four  concentric  arches  which  sprung  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  building,  each  supported  upon  a  short  and  heavy  pillar.  The  ribs  of 
two  of  these  arches  remained,  though  the  roof  had  lallen  down  betwixt 
them ;  over  the  others  it  remained  entire.  The  entrance  to  this  ancient 
place  of  devotion  was  under  a  very  low  round  arch,  ornamented  by  several 
courses  of  that  zig-zag  mouldin<r,  resembling  shark's  teeth,  which  appears 
su  often  in  the  more  ancient  Saxon  architecture.  A  belfry  rose  above  the 
porch  on  four  small  pillars,  within  which  hung  the  green  and  weather- 
Leaten  bell,  the  feeble  sounds  of  which  had  been  some  time  before  heard  by 
the  Black  Knight. 

The  whole  peaceful  and  quiet  scene  lay  glimmering  in  twilight  before  the 
eyes  of  the  traveller,  giving  him  good  assurance  of  lodging  for  the  night; 
since  it  was  a  special  auty  of  those  hermits  who  dwelt  in  the  woods,  to  exer- 
cise hospitality  towards  benighted  or  bewildered  passengers. 

Accordingly,  the  knight  took  no  time  to  consider  minutely  the  particulars 
which  wo  have  detailed,  but  thanking  Saint  Julian  (the  patron  of  travel- 
lers) who  had  sent  him  good  harbourage,  he  leaped  from  his  horse  and 
assailed  the  door  of  the  hermitage  witli  the  butt  of  his  lance,  in  order  to 
arouse  attention  and  gain  admittance. 

It  was  some  tinf^  before  he  obtained  any  answer,  and  the  reply,  when 
made,  was  unpropitious. 

"  Pass  on,  whosoever  thou  art,"  was  the  answer  given  hj  a  deep  hoarse 
voice  from  within  the  hut,  ''and  disturb  not  the  servant  of  God  and  Saint 
Dunstan  i(i  his  evening  devotions.'' 

"  Worthy  father,"  answered  the  knight,  "  here  is  a  poor  wanderer  bewil- 
dered in  these  woods,  who  gives  thee  the  opportunity  of  exercising  thj 
charity  and  hospitality." 

"  Good  brother,"  replied  the  inhabitant  of  the  hermitage,  "  it  has  pleased 
Our  Lady  and  Saint  Dunstan  to  destine  me  for  the  object  of  those  virtues, 
instead  of  the  exercise  thereof.  I  have  no  provisions  here  which  even  a  doff 
would  share  with  me,  and  a  horse  of  any  tenderness  of  nurture  would 
despise  my  couch — p.oss  therefore  on  thy  way,  and  God  speed  thee." 

"  But  how,"  replied  the  knight,  "  is  it  possible  for  me  to  find  my  way 
through  such  a  wood  as  this,  when  darkness  is  coming  on  ?  I  pray  you, 
reverend  father,  as  you  are  a  Christian,  to  undo  your  door,  ana  at  least 
point  out  to  me  my  rood." 

"  And  I  pray  you,  good  Christian,"  replied  the  anchorite,  "  to  disturb  me 
no  more.  You  have  already  interrupted  one  pater,  two  ape*,  and  a  credo, 
which  I,  miserable  sinner  that  I  am,  should,  according  to  my  vow,  have  said 
before  moonrise." 

"The  road  —  the  road!"  vociferated  the  knight,  "give  mo  directions  for 
the  road,  if  I  am  to  expect  no  more  from  thee." 

**  The  road,"  replied  the  hermit,  **  is  easy  to  hit    The  path  from  the  wood 
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lends  to  a  morass,  and  from  thonco  to  a  ford,  i^hicli,  as  tho  rains  Laro 
almtiMl,  may  now  Ix*  piissublo.  When  thou  hast  crotised  tho  ford,  thou  wilt 
take  (':iro  of  thy  fodtin;;;  up  tho  left  bank,  as  it  is  somewhat  precipitous; 
and  tlif  patl),  A\hioh  Inin^i::^  over  tho  river,  has  lately,  as  I  learn,  (for  I  seldom 
Iravr  tho  dutii.M  of  iny  chapel,)  given  way  in  sundry  places.  Tbou  wilt 
tliru  k»M'p  straight  forward '' 

'•  A  lii-nkoii  path  —  a  ]m'cipiec  —  a  ford,  and  a  morass  T'  said  the  knight, 
intcrrupiinc:  him,  —  **  Sir  Hermit,  if  you  were  the  holiest  that  ever  wore 
beard  ov  told  bead,  you  shall  scarce  prevail  on  me  to  liold  this  road  to- 
night. 1  tell  theo,  that  thou,  who  livest  by  the  charity  of  the  country — ill 
deserved,  as  I  doubt  it  is  —  hast  no  riglit  to  refuse  shelter  to  tho  wayfarer 
when  in  distn's?.  Kithor  open  the  door  quickly,  or  by  the  rood,  I  will  beat 
it  clown  and  make  entry  for  mvself/' 

"Friend  wayfarer,"  repliocf  tho  hermit,  "be  not  importunate ;. if  thoa 
])ntt«'st  me  to  use  the  carnal  weapon  in  mine  own  defence,  it  will  be  e'en 
the  wors<'  for  you." 

At  thi'^  moment  a  distant  noise  of  barking  and  growling;,  which  tho 
tra\cller  lia<l  ior  some  time  heard,  became  extremely  loud  and  furious,  and 
made  tho  kni;;Iit  suppose  that  the  hermit,  alarmed  ])y  his  threat  of  making 
l'on'il.)le  entry,  had  called  the  dogs  who  made  this  clamour  to  aid  him  in  his 
di'l'enee,  out  of  bome  inner  recess  in  which  they  had  boon  kennelled.  In- 
censc'd  at  this  j^reparation  on  the  hermit's  part  for  making  good  his  inhos- 
piiablo  purnoso,  tho  knight  struck  the  door  so  furiously  widi  his  foot,  that 
p(»sts  as  well  as  staples  shook  with  violence. 

The  anchorite,  n<»t  caring  again  to  expose  his  door  to  a  similar  shock, 
now  called  out  aloud,  **  Patience,  patience  —  spare  thy  strength,  good  tra- 
veller, and  I  will  presently  undo  the  door,  though,  it  may  bo,  my  doing  so 
will  be  little  to  thv  pleasure." 

The  door  accordingly  was  opened;  and  tho  hermit,  a  largo,  strong-built 
man,  in  his  sackcloth  gown  and  hood,  girt  with  a  rope  of  rushes,  stood 
before  tho  kniglit.  Ho  had  in  one  hand  a  lighted  torch,  or  link,  and  in  tho 
othf-r  a  baton  of  crabtree,  so  thick  and  heavy,  that  it  might  well  be  termed  a 
club.  Two  largo  shaggy  dogs,  half  greyhound  half  mastiff,  stood  ready  to 
rush  upon  the  travellor  as  soon  am  the  door  should  bo  opened.  But  when  tho 
torch  glanced  upon  tho  lofty  crest  and  golden  s^iurs  of  the  knight,  who 
stood  without,  tho  hermit,  altering  probably  his  original  intentions,  repressed 
the  rage  of  his  auxiliaries,  and,  changing  his  tout)  to  a  sort  of  cuurlish 
courtesy,  iuviUul  the  knight  to  enter  his  hut,  making  excuse  for  his  unwil- 
lingness to  open  his  lodge  after  sunset,  by  alleging  the  multitudo  of  robbers 
and  outlaws  who  were  abroad,  and  who  gave  no  honour  to  Our  Lady  or  St. 
l)unstan,  nor  to  those  holy  men  who  spent  life  in  their  service. 

*'  The  poverty  of  your  cell,  good  father,"  said  the  knight,  looking  around 
liim,  and  seeing  nothing  but  a  bed  of  leaves,  a  crucifix  rudely  carveil  in 
oak,  a  missal,  with  a  rough-hewn  table  and  two  stools,  and  one  or  two 
clumsy  articles  of  furniture — "tho  poverty  of  your  coll  should  seem  a  suffi- 
ci'-nt  defence  against  any  risk  of  thieves,  not  to  mention  the  aid  of  two  trusty 
dogs,  large  and  strong  enough,  I  think,  to  pull  down  a  stag,  and  of  course, 
to  match  with  most  men." 

'*  The  good  keeper  of  tho  forest,"  said  tho  hermit,  "  hath  allowed  mo  the 
use  of  those  animals,  to  protect  my  solitude  until  tho  times  shall  mend." 

Having  said  this,  ho  iixod  his  torch  in  a  twisted  branch  of  iron  which 
sened  for  a  candlestick ;  and  placing  the  oaken  trivet  before  the  embers  of 
the  fire,  which  he  refreshed  with  some  dry  wood,  he  placed  a  stool  upon 
ono  side  of  tho  table,  and  beckoned  to  the  knight  to  do  tho  same  apon  the 
other. 

They  sat  down,  and  gascd  with  great  gravity  at  each  other,  each  thinking 
in  his  heart  that  lie  had  seldom  seen  a  stronger  or  more  athletic  figure  than 
ni'iui  placed  opposite  to  him. 
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"Reverend  hermit,"  said  the  knight,  after  looking  long  and  fixedly  at  hii 
host,  "  were  it  not  to  interrupt  your  devout  meditationR,  I  would  pray  to 
know  three  things  of  your  holiness ;  first,  where  I  am  to  put  my  horse  ?— 
secondly,  what  I  can  have  for  supper? — thirdly,  where  I  am  to  take  up  my 
couch  for  the  night  ?" 

*•  I  will  reply  to  you,"  said  the  hermit,  "  with  my  finger,  it  being  against 
my  rule  to  speak  by  words  where  signs  can  answer  the  purpose."  So 
saving,  he  pomted  successively  to  two  comers  of  the  hut.  **  Your  stable," 
said  ho,  "is  there — your  bed  there;  and,"  reaching  down  a  platter  with 
two  handfuls  of  parched  pease  upon  it  from  the  neighbouring  shelf,  and 
placing  it  upon  tlie  table,  he  added,  "  your  supper  is  here." 

The  Knight  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  leaving  the  hut,  brought  in  his 
horse,  (which  in  the  interim  ho  had  fastened  to  a  tree,)  unsaddled  nim  with 
much  attention,  and  spread  upon  the  steed's  weary  back  his  own  mantle. 

The  hermit  was  apparently  somewhat  moved  to  compassion  by  the  anxiety 
OS  well  as  address  which  the  stranger  displayed  in  tending  his  horse ;  for, 
muttering  something  about  provender  left  for  the  keeper's  palfrey,  he 
dragged  out  of  a  recess  a  bundle  of  forage,  which  ho  spread  l^efore  the 
knight's  charger,  and  immediately  afterwards  shook  down  a  quantity  of 
dried  fern  in  tiie  corner  which  ho  had  assigned  for  the  rider's  couch.  The 
knight  returned  him  thanks  for  his  courtesy;  and,  this  duty  done,  both 
resumed  their  seats  by  the  table,  whereon  stood  the  trencher  of  pease  placed 
between  them.  The  hermit,  after  a  long  grace,  which  had  once  been  Latin, 
but  of  which  original  language  few  traces  remained,  excepting  here  and 
there  the  long  rolling  termination  of  some  word  or  phraso,  sot  example  tc 
his  guest,  by  modestly  putting  into  a  very  large  mouth,  furnished  with  tenth 
which  might  have  ranked  with  those  of  a  boar  both  in  sharpness  and  white- 
ness, some  three  or  four  dried  pease,  a  miserable  grist  as  it  seemed  for  so 
large  and  able  a  mill. 

Ibo  knight,  in  order  to  follow  so  laudable  an  example,  laid  aside  his 
helmet;  his  corslet,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  armour,  and  showed  to  the 
hermit  a  head  thick-curled  with  yellow  hair,  high  features,  blue  eyes, 
remarkably  bright  and  sparkling,  a  mouth  well  formed,  having  an  upper 
lip  clothed  with  mustaches  darker  than  his  hair,  and  bearing  altogether  the 
look  of  a  bold,  daring,  and  enterprising  man,  with  which  his  strong  form 
well  corresponded. 

The  hermit,  as  if  wishing  to  answer  to  the  confidence  of  his  guest,  threw 
back  his  cowl,  and  showed  a  round  bullet  head  belonging  to  a  man  in  the 

{)rinie  of  life.  His  close-shaven  crown,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  stiff  curled 
>lack  hair,  had  something  the  appearance  of  a  parish  pinfold  begirt  by  its 
high  hedge.  The  features  expressed  nothing  of  monastic  austerity,  or  of 
ascetic  privations ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  l)old  bluff  countenance,  with 
broad  black  eyebrows,  a  well-turned  forehead,  and  cheeks  as  round  and 
vermilion  as  those  of  a  trumpeter,  from  which  descended  a  long  and  curly 
black  beard.  Such  a  visage,  joined  to  the  brawny  form  of  the  holy  man, 
spoke  rather  of  sirloins  and  haunches,  than  of  pease  and  pulse.  This 
incongruity  did  not  escape  the  guest.  Ai\er  he  nad  with  great  difficulty 
accomplished  the  mastication  of  a  mouthful  of  the  dried  pease,  he  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  request  his  pious  entertainer  to  furnish  him  with 
some  liquor ;  who  replied  to  his  re(][ue8t  by  placing  before  him  a  largo  can 
of  the  purest  water  from  the  fountain. 

**  It  is  from  the  well  of  Saint  Dunstan,"  said  he,  *'  in  which,  betwixt  sun 
and  sun,  he  baptized  five  hundred  heathen  Danes  and  Britons — blessed  be 
his  name  I"  And  applying  his  black  beard  to  the  pitcher,  he  took  a  draught 
much  more  moderate  in  quantity  than  his  encomium  seemed  to  warrant. 

"It  seems  to  me,  reverend  ftither."  said  the  knight,  "that  the  Hmall 
morsels  which  you  oat,  together  with  this  holy,  but  somewhat  t\\\n  Wvcrago, 
have  thriven  with  you  marvellously.     You  appear  a  man  more  ftl  to  win 
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the  ram  at  a  wrcstlinp  match,  or  th(»  rini;  at  n  bout  at  quartor-staiT,  or  the 
biirklitid  at  a  sword-phiy,  than  to  linper  out  your  time  in  this  desolate  wil- 
d^M•llos^^,  fiaviii^  masstrs,  and  living  u]>r»n  parched  pease  and  cold  water." 

*' Sir  Knight,"  answered  the  hermit,  "your  thoughts,  like  those  of  tlio 
ignorant  laity,  an;  according  to  the  flesh.  It  has  pleased  Our  Lady  and  my 
patron  saint' to  bless  the  pittance. to  which  I  restrain  myself,  even  as  the 
pulse  and  wat«T  was  blessed  to  the  children  Shadrach,  Mesheeh,  and  Abed- 
iiego,  who  drank  the  same  rather  than  defile  tliemselves  with  the  wine  and 
meats  which  wore  appointed  them  by  the  King  of  the  Saracens." 

**  Holy  father,"  said  tho  knight,  **upon  whose  countenance  it  hath  pleased 
IIeav(.'n  to  work  surh  a  miracle,  permit  a  sinful  layman  to  crave  thy  name?" 

**Thou  mayyt  call  me,"  answered  the  hermit,  "the  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst, 
for  so  1  am  termed  in  these  parts — They  add,  it  is  true,  the  epithet  holy, 
but  I  stand  n(»t  uj)on  that,  as  being  unworthy  of  such  addition. — And  now, 
valiant  kni;;ht,  may  I  pray  ye  for  the  name  of  my  honourable  guest?" 

*•  Truly,*'  said  the  knight,  "Holy  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst,  men  call  me  in 
those  parts  tho  Black  Knight, — many,  sir,  add  to  it  t!ie  epithet  of  Sluggard, 
whi»n'by  I  am  no  Avay  ambiiii)U8  to  be  distinguished." 

TIh^  hcrniit  could  scarcely  forbear  from  smiling  at  his  guest's  reply. 

**  1  ii{}(\''  t<ai<l  ho,  *'  Sir  Sluggish  Knight,  that  thou  art  a  man  of  prudence 
and  of  c.Hiiisol ;  and  moreover,  I  see  that  my  poor  monaHtic  faro  likes  then 
not,  afcnstomod,  juThaps,  as  thou  hast  been  to  the  licence  of  courts  and 
camps,  and  tho  luxuries  of  cities;  and  now  I  bethink  me.  Sir  Sluggard,  that 
wlion  the  charitable  keeper  of  this  forest-walk  left  these  dogs  for  my  pro- 
tection, an<i  alao  those  bundles  of  forage,  ho  left  mo  also  some  food,  which, 
bfiing  unfit  for  my  use,  tho  very  recollection  of  it  had  escaped  mo  amid  my 
more  weighty  meditations. 

"I  dare  be  sworn  he  did  so,"  said  tho  knight;  "I  was  convinced  that 
there  wa«  bettrr  food  in  the  cell.  Holy  Clerk,  since  you  first  doffed  your 
cowl. — Your  keeper  is  ever  a  jovial  fellow;  and  none  who  behold  thy  grinders 
contending  with  these  pease,  and  thy  throat  flooded  with  this  ungenial  ele- 
in(jnt,  could  see  thee  doomed  to  such  horse-provender  and  horse-licverage," 
(pointin";  to  the  provisions  upon  the  table,)  "and  refrain  from  mending  thy 
cneor.     Let  us  sec  the  keeper's  bounty,  therefore,  without  delay." 

The  hermit  cast  a  wistful  look  upon  the  knight,  in  which  there  was  a 
sort  of  comic  expression  of  hesitation,  as  if  uncertain  how  far  he  should 
net  prudently  in  trusting  his  guest.  There  was,  however,  as  much  of  bold 
frankness  in  the  knight's  countenance  as  was  possible  to  be  expressed  by 
features.  His  smile,  too,  had  something  in  it  irresistibly  comic,  and  gave 
an  assurance  of  faith  and  loyalty,  with  which  his  host  could  not  refrain 
from  sympathizing. 

After  exchanging  a  mute  gUincc  or  two,  tho  hermit  went  to  tho  farther 
si'le  of  the  hut,  and  opened  a  hutch,  which  was  concealed  with  great  care 
and  some  ingenuity.  Out  of  the  recesses  of  a  dark  closet,  into  which  this 
aperture  gave  admittance,  he  brouj^ht  a  large  pasty,  baked  in  a  pewter 
platter  of  unusual  dimensions.  This  mighty  dish  ho  placed  before  his 
guest,  who,  using  his  poniard  to  cut  it  opon,  lost  no  time  in  making  him- 
Bolf  acr|uainted  with  its  contents. 

"  How  long  is  it  since  tho  good  keeper  has  been  here?"  said  tho  knight 
to  his  host,  atler  having  swallowed  several  hasty  morsels  of  this  reinforce- 
ment to  the  hermit's  good  cheer. 

"  About  two  months,"  answered  the  father  hastily. 

"  By  the  true  Lord,"  answered  the  knight>  "  everything  in  your  hermit 
age  is  miraculous.  Holy  Clerk  I  for  I  would  have  been  sworn  that  the  fat 
buck  which  furnished  this  Tonison  had  been  running  on  foot  within  the 
ireek." 

The  hermit  was  somewhat  discoantcnanced  by  this  observation;  nnd, 
moreover,  ho  had  made  but  a  poor  figure  while  gazing  on  tho  diminutiun 
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of  the  pasty  on  which  his  gacst  was  making  desperate  inroads;  a  war- 
faro  in  which  his  preyious  profession  of  abstinence  left  him  no  pretext  for 
joining. 

"  I  have  been  in  Palestine,  Sir  Clerk/'  said  the  knight,  stopping  short  of 
a  sudden,  *'  and  I  bethink  me  it  is  a  custom  there  that  every  host  who 
entertains  a  cuest  shall  assure  him  of  the  wholesomencss  of  his  food,  by 
partaking  of  it  along  with  him.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  suspect  so  holy  a 
man  of  aught  inhospitable,  nevertheless  I  will  be  highly  bound  to  you 
would  you  comply  with  this  Eastern  custom." 

**  To  ease  y()ur  unnecessary  scruples,  Sir  Knight,  I  will  for  once  depart 
from  my  rule,"  replied  the  hermit.  And  as  there  were  no  forks  in  those 
days,  his  clutches  were  instantly  in  the  bowels  of  the  pasty. 

The  ice  of  ceremony  being  once  broken,  it  seemed  matter  of  rivalry 
between  the  guest  and  the  entertainer  which  should  display  the  best  appe- 
tite ;  and  although  the  former  hod  probably  fasted  longest,  yet  the  hermit 
fairly  surpassed  him. 

**  Holy  Clerk,"  said  the  knight,  when  his  hunger  was  appeased,  "  I  would 
gage  my  good  horse  yonder  against  a  zecchin,  that  tliat  same  honest  keeper 
to  whom  wo  are  obliged  for  the  venison  has  left  thee  a  stoup  of  wine  or  a 
runlet  of  canary,  or  some  such  trifle,  by  way  of  ally  to  this  noble  pasty. 
This  would  be  a  circumstance,  doubtless,  totally  unworthy  to  dwell  in  the 
memory  of  so  rigid  an  anchorite ;  yet,  I  think,  were  you  to  search  yonder 
crypt  once  more  you  would  find  that  I  am  right  in  my  conjecture." 

The  hermit  replied  by  a  grin :  and  returning  to  the  hutch,  he  produced 
a  leathern  bottle,  which  might  contain  about  four  quarts.  lie  also  brought 
forth  two  larg;e  drinking  cups,  made  out  of  the  horn  of  the  urus,  and 
hooped  with  silver.  Having  made  this  goodly  provision  for  washing  down 
the  supper,  he  seemed  to  think  no  farther  ceremonious  scruple  necessary 
on  his  part ;  but  filling  both  cups,  and  saying,  in  the  Saxon  fashion,  **  Waes 
had,  Sir  Sluggish  Knight!"  he  emptied  bis  own  at  a  draught. 

**  Drink  hael.  Holy  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst  I"  answered  the  warrior,  and 
did  his  host  reason  in  a  similar  brimmer. 

"  Holy  Clerk,"  said  the  stranger,  after  the  first  cup  was  thus  swallowed, 
**  I  cannot  but  marvel  that  a  man  possessed  of  such  thews  and  sinews  as 
thine,  and  who  therewithal  shows  the  talent  of  so  goodly  a  trencher-man, 
should  think  of  abiding  by  himself  in  this  wilderness.  In  my  judgment, 
you  are  fitter  to  keep  a  castle  or  a  fort,  eating  of  the  fat  and  drinking  of 
the  strong,  than  to  live  here  upon  pulse  and  water,  or  even  unon  the  charity 
of  the  keeper.  At  least,  were  I  as  thou,  I  should  find  myself  both  disport 
and  plenty  out  of  the  king's  deer.  There  is  many  a  goodly  herd  in  tncse 
forests,  and  a  buck  will  never  be  missed  that  goes  to  the  use  of  Saint  Dun- 
stan's  Chaplain." 

"  Sir  Sluggish  Knight,"  replied  the  Clerk,  "  these  are  dangerous  words, 
and  I  ppay  you  to  forbear  them.  I  am  true  hermit  to  the  king  and  law,  and 
were  I  to  spoil  my  liege's  game,  I  should  be  sure  of  the  prison,  and,  an  my 
gown  saved  me  not,  were  in  some  peril  of  hanging." 

"  Nevertheless,  were  I  as  thou,"  said  the  knight,  "  I  would  take  my  walk 
by  moonlight,  when  foresters  and  keepers  were  warm  in  bed,  and  ever  and 
anon, — as  I  pattered  my  prayers, — I  would  let  fly  a  shaft  among  the  herds 
of  dun  deer  that  feed  in  the  glades — Resolve  me,  Holy  Clerk,  hast  thou 
never  practised  such  a  pastime  ?" 

*'  Friend  Sluggard,"  answered  the  hermit,  "  thou  hast  seen  all  that  can 
concern  thee  of  my  housekeeping,  and  something  more  tlian  lie  deserves 
who  takes  up  his  quarters  by  violence.     Credit  me,  it  is  better  to  enjoy  the 

food  which  God  sends  thee,  than  to  ^e  impertinently  curious  how  it  comes, 
ill  thy  cup  and  welcome ;  and  do  not,  I  pray  thee,  by  farther  impertinent 
inquiries  put  mo  to  show  that  thou  couldst  hardly  have  made  good  thy 
lodging  had  I  been  earnest  to  oppose  thee." 
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"  By  my  fjutli,"  saM  the  knight,  "  thou  makcst  me  more  curious  than 
ever !  'J'Iu»\i  iirt  the  mont  niys^tcrious  hermit  I  ever  met ;  and  I  will  know 
iiioro  of  t!n'o  rro  wo  ]»art.  As  for  thy  tliroatp,  know,  holy  man,  thou  spoiikest 
to  on»»  whii^o  tnidc  it  is  to  find  out  danger  wlicrover  it  is  to  be  met  with." 

"  Sir  Slu;:i:ish  Knight,  I  drink  to  thee,"  said  the  hermit;  "respectin;; 
thy  vnl'Mir  niucli,  but  deeming  Avondrous  slightly  of  thy  discretion.  If 
thl»u  wilt  t.'iko  e4ual  arms  with  me,  I  will  give  thee,  in  all  friendship  and 
brotlioily  love,  such  suiTiuing  penance  an<l  complete  absolution,  that  thou 
shalt  not  i'vv  the  no.xt  twelve  months  sin  the  sin  of  excess  and  curiosity." 

Tho  knight  pledged  him,  and  desired  him  to  name  his  weapons. 

*'  Thero  is  none,"  replied  the  hermit,  "  from  the  scissors  of  Delilah,  and 
the  trnjienny  nail  of  Jael,  to  the  scimitar  of  Goliah,  at  which  I  am  not  a 
match  Inr  ilirii — lUit,  if  I  am  to  make  the  election,  what  saycst  thou,  good 
frii.'iul,  to  tlu'se  trinkets?" 

'I'hus  sprjiking,  he  opened  another  hutch,  and  took  out  from  it  a  cou]»lo 
of  broadswords  an<l  Inicklers,  such  as  were  used  by  the  yeomanry  of  the 
]»eriod.  The  knight,  who  watched  his  moti«)ns.  observed  that  this  second 
place  t»f  cnncoaluKint  was  furnished  with  two  or  three  good  long-})ows,  a 
cross-bow,  a  ])undle  of  bolts  for  the  latter,  and  half-a-dozen  sheaTCS  of 
arrows  for  tin?  former.  A  harp,  and  othor  matters  of  very  uncanouical 
app<"arance,  were  also  visible  Avhen  this  dark  recess  was  opened. 

*'  1  promise  th«.M*,  brother  Clerk,"  said  ho,  •*  I  will  ask  thee  no  more  offen- 
sive (juostions.  The  contents  of  that  ciip])oard  are  an  answer  to  all  my 
inquiries;  and  I  st^e  a  weapon  there"  (hero  he  stooped  and  took  out  tlie 
harp)  "  on  which  1  would  more  gladly  prove  my  skill  with  thee,  than  at  the 
sword  and  buckler." 

"  I  hope,  {:>ir  Knight,"  said  the  hermit,  "  thou  hast  given  no  good  reason 
for  tliy  surname  of  the  Sluggard.  I  do  promise  thee  I  suspect  thee  griev- 
ously. Nevertheless,  thou  art  my  guest,  and  I  will  not  put  thy  manhood  to 
the  pnr.if  without  thine  own  free  will.  Sit  tliee  down,  then,  and  fill  thy 
cup;  hft  us  drink,  sing,  and  be  merry.  If  them  knowest  ever  a  good  lay, 
thou  shah  be  wehrome  to  a  nook  of  pasty  at  Copmanhurst  so  long  as  I  s<»rv(» 
th<<  chapf'l  of  St.  Duustan,  which,  jdease  (lod,  shall  bo  till  I  change  my  gray 
covering  for  (»no  i»f  green  turf.  But  com»\  fill  a  flagon,  for  it  will  crave 
Hoiiu;  time  to  tune  the  harp ;  and  nought  pitches  the  voice  and  sharpens  tho 
car  like  a  vup  of  wine.  For  my  part,  I  love  to  feel  the  grape  at  my  very 
linger  ends  before  they  make  the  harp-strings  tingle."* 


Cjmjitfr  tjie  IrntntffDtl;. 

At  eve,  within  jnn  itDiliniM  nook, 

I  o|«  my  |irai>x-enilinH4.Hl  buok. 

Portray'd  wiih  many  n  hdly  deed 

Of  maityn  cntwo'd  wiiii  ht^venljr  meed; 

Then,  tut  my  taiwr  w:ixvs  dim, 

Chant,  ere  I  sleep,  my  measured  hymn. 

«  •  •  • 

Vllio  Irat  would  ca»t  bit  pomp  away, 
I'o  lake  my  Rtaflf  and  amice  irray. 
And  to  the  wnrUI'ii  tamultaoiia  atafe. 
Prefer  the  peaceful  MlbmitaokT 

Wahtos. 

Notwithstanding  the  proscription  of  the  gonial  hormit,  witli  which  hig 
guest  willingly  complied,  lie  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  bring  the  harp  to 

harmony. 

*  The  JoLLT  IlRayiT— All  reailrn,  howefer  Mirhily  acqanrnted  with  Mark  latter,  miHt rrrntiiiM la Um 
C1<>rk  of  CojuuuDliuiii,  Friar  Tuck,  (he  buxom  CuufeMor  uf  Kubw  lluoil'a  gang,  Um  Cuitkl  Fmt  of  T 
taui's  Abtxjy 
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**  Mcthinkf,  holy  father/'  said  ho,  "  tho  instrument  wants  one  string,  and 
the  rest  have  been  somewhat  misused." 

**  Ay,  mark'st  thou  that?"  rci^liod  the  hermit ;  "  that  shows  thoo  a  master 
of  the  craft.  Wine  and  wassail,"  he  added,  j^ravoly  casting- up  his  eyes  — 
"all  the  fault  of  wine  and  wassail  1"  —  I  told  Allan-a-Dale,  tho  northern 
minstrel,  that  he  would  damage  the  harp  if  ho  touched  it  after  the  seventh 
cup,  but  he  would  not  be  controlled — Friend,  I  drink  to  thy  successful  per- 
formance." 

So  saying,  he  took  off  his  cup  with  much  gravity,  at  the  same  time  shaking 
his  head  at  the  intemf>erance  of  the  Scottish  harper. 

The  knight,  in  the  meantime,  had  brought  the  stringH  into  some  ordi*r, 
and  after  a  short  prelude,  asked  his  host  wliether  he  would  choose  a  asim  uie 
in  the  language  of  oc,  or  a  lai  in  the  language  of  out,  or  a  virelai,  or  a  ballad 
iu  the  vulgar  English.* 

"A  ballad,  a  ballad,"  said  tho  hermit,  "against  all  the  ocs  and  ouis  of 
France.  Downright  English  am  I,  Sir  Knight,  and  downright  Englivsh  was 
my  patron  St.  Dunstan,  and  scorned  uc  and  oia',  as  he  would  have  scorned 
the  parings  of  tho  devil's  hoof — downright  English  alone  shall  be  sung  iu 
this  cell." 

"  I  will  assay,  then,"  said  tho  knight,  "  a  ballad  composed  by  a  Saxon 
glee-man,  whom  I  knew  in  Holy  Land." 

It  speedily  appeared,  that  if  the  knight  was  not  a  complete  master  of  tho 
minstrel  art,  his  taste  for  it  had  at  least  been  cultivated  under  tho  best 
instructors.  Art  had  taught  him  to  soften  the  faults  of  a  voice  which  had 
little  compass,  and  was  naturally  rough  rather  than  mellow,  and,  in  short, 
hiui  done  all  that  culture  can  do  in  supplying  natural  deiiciuncics.  His 
performance,  therefore,  might  have  been  termed  very  respectable  by  abler 
judges  than  the  hermit,  especially  as  the  knight  threw  into  the  notes  now 
a  degree  of  spirit,  and  now  of  plaintive  enthusiasm,  which  gave  force  and 
energy  to  the  versos  which  ho  sung. 


THE  CRUSADER'S   RETURN. 


1. 


Hich  dpfHls  achieved  of  knicliUjr  fame, 
Fmrn  1*1116111110  the  rhamnion  canie; 
'llie  Oman  apcMi  hia  •houUlen  liurrie. 
llattle  and  bluKt  had  diinm'd  and  turn. 
llach  dint  upon  hix  ImitcrM  shield 
Wnu  tiikon  of  u  fnu^htpu  flfld ; 
And  thu*.  bfiifath  his  lndy*s  btiwer, 
He  auof,  as  fell  the  Iwilif hi  hour:— 

2. 
**Jn7  lo  the  fair!— thy  knicht  behold, 
KeturuM  fitmi  yonder  land  of  pild ; 
No  wealth  ha  brinins  nor  wealth  can  need, 
Save  hta  guoi  amui  and  ^lattle-iterd,' 
Hia  apun  to  dash  aicaiiwt  a  foe, 
f1i*i  laiire  aud  kwoni  to  lay  hini  low  ; 
Siu'h  all  the  tniphieN  of  hia  t^nl. 
Such— aud  the  hiipu  of  Tekla'a  amile  1 

a 

**  Joy  to  the  fair!  wboae  cnmtant  knj/^ 
Ilnr  favour  firad  to  (bats  nf  inicht; 
Unnoted  ahall  aha  not  roniain. 
Wliera  meet  Um  brifht  and  nubia  tram; 


Minitrel  shall  sine  ami  herald  tell— 
*  Mark  yoiider  maid  of  beauty  will. 
Til  »he  for  wlKoe  briRht  cyea  was  won 
The  Usled  field  at  Askaloa !' 


" '  Note  well  her  sm:le— it  edced  the  blade 
Which  finy  wiv<!*  til  wjduwii  nnidt!. 
When  vain  his  vtrcneth  and  Mahuund's  spell, 
Ininium's  taiban'd  Sililan  fell. 
Sccat  ihoii  hiT  lorkh.  wlKiye  Kunnr  iriow 
Half  show^,  half  shmlut,  her  nwk  of  mmiw  T 
I'wiiiiis  nut  of  them  i*ne  golden  thread. 
But  ftir  ita  sake  a  Puyiiim  bled.' 


**  Jov  to  the  fair ! — my  name  unknown, 
Kuril  dernl.  and  .-dl  Us  pniii>e  thine  own: 
1'hen.  oh !  uiiliar  this  rhurlish  Rate, 
'1  he  nii;ht  dew  falls,  the  hour  is  lata. 
Iniiml  to  Syria's  clowinc  breath. 
1  feel  the  iHirth  breezfi  vJtM  ns  death ; 
Lei  cratefiil  love  qui' II  maiden  shame. 
Aud  pant  hiw  Uuh  whu  bnucs  lltca  Atme.** 


During  this  porformance,  the  hermit  demeaned  himself  much  like  a  first- 
rate  critic  of  the  present  day  at  a  new  opera,  lie  reclined  back  upon  hiH 
Boat,  with  hia  eyes  lialf  shut ;  now,  folding  hii  hands  and  twisting  his  thumbfi, 
he  seemed  absorbed  in  attention,  and  anon,  balancing  his  expanded  palms, 
he  gently  flourished  them  in  tune  to  the  musie.    At  one  or  two  favourite 


■  Tha  mlm  af 
Iba  langaait  ta  arUoh 


^  'ftliijiiB  nwa.  who  lyoto 
Ihsnaltara  HMriewai  wneaB 
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CJitlonoo^,  lifi  llirow  in  a  little  nssistniico  of  his  o>vn,"whoro  tlio  kni*;1it's  roico 
^^'•••iihMl  uiinlilo  to  cjirry  llio  iiir  po  Iiif^h  as»  his  w(>rsi:hi]>fiil  taste  approved. 
"Whijii  tlu:  soli;:;  was  ondod,  tho  anchorite  oniphaticallj  declared  it  a  good  one, 
and  well  .sun;x. 

"And  yot,"  paid  he,  "I  think  my  Saxon  countrymen  had  herded  long 
en<nii:li  with  tlio  \orman8,  to  fall  into  the  tone  of  their  melancholy  ditties. 
"NVhrit  took  the  lionost  knight  from  home?  or  what  could  he  expect  but  to 
find  his  inistn^'ss  a;;rot!a])ly  engaged  with  a  rival  on  his  return,  and  his  acrc- 
nad(\  :iH  thi'Y  call  it,  as  little  regarded  as  tho  caterwauling  of  a  cat  in  the 
gwttiT?  i\<'v<Tthcless,  Sir  Knight,  1  drink  this  cup  to  thee,  to  the  success 
of  all  true  li>\ors  —  I  fear  you  are  none,"  he  addeil,  on  observing  that  tho 
kni;!;lii  (wlioric  l»rain  began  to  bo  heated  with  these  repeated  draughts)  quail- 
i'wA  his  tl!igt)n  ^^itil  the  water  ])itchcr. 

'*  Why,"  f>aid  tho  knight,  *'  did  you  not  tell  me  that  this  water  was  from 
tln^  well  of  your  blessed  patron,  St.  Ihinstan  ?" 

''Ay,  truly,"  said  the  hermit,  "and  many  a  hundred  of  pagans  did  ho 
bjiptizc  there,  l>ut  I  never  heard  that  he  drank  any  of  it.  Kvcry  thing 
shouhi  ]»e  ])ut  to  its  proper  use  in  this  world.  St.  Dunstan  knew,  as  well 
us  any  om',  the  pren»gatives  of  a  jovial  friar." 

And  so  saying,  he  reached  tho  harp,  and  ent<jrtained  his  guest  with  tho 
following  characteristic  song,  to  a  sort  of  derry-down  chorus,  appropriate  to 
an  old  English  ditty.* 

TIIE   »AR£FOOT£D   FRIAR. 

I.  4. 

I'll  piyr  thre.  c'm^I  fellow,  n  twelTPmnnth  or  twain,     Tlie  Friar  has  wiilk'd  out,  anti  wlnsreVr  hn  has  sone. 
To  srrfrrli  KiirofM*  thrnuch.  trmii  Byznnlium  lo  Spmn ;  1  ho  land  ;iiul  lis  rutiif><(ii  19  ni;u-k'd  lur  li.i  own ; 
liiif  uoVr  KliaM  ytiu  tiii<i.  NJiniildyoii  senrrh  till  you  tire,  llo  ran  niitm  where  he  listii.  his  r:iii  a!  op  wht>u  he  lirm, 
S>o  h:i!>py  a  luan  a:<  the  Darvfooted  Friar.  Fur  evury  niun'K  lioixjic  in  the  IkirefiNtled  FriorV. 

Z  9. 

Vtuir  k ni^h' for  his  lad vprirks  forth  in  nnnwr,  [anpear;  Tie's  c)(pectc<I  at  nunn.and  no  wicht  (ill  lieconm 
Aiiil  !<>  Iiroiv^hr  homo  at  fv«Mi-sonc  prick'd  through  with  May  profane  the  srvmt  rhair,  or  thi'  |iornili;#>  of  pliuns; 
I  (Miiri-vs  hiiii  Ml  iin-:r(>— fur  Inn  Ituly  deiiinii  For  the  >M>st  of  the  cheer,  umi  Ihen-at  by  ihc  liru, 

Ko  cuiiifurt  on  cur^h  save  Ihc  Bariifoolod  Friar*k.  Is  the  uudeiued  ri);ht  oi  ilio  RirefvNiied  Fiiar. 

Voiirm<innn-.liT--I\]iaw!  many  n  prince  has  liTfin  known  He's  exported  at  ni^rht.  and  thft  (muty's  made  hot. 
I'o  li.irtiT  Ins  rolH-s  for  our  rowl  and  our  gown.  They  brotich  the  hn>wn  alo,  anil  they  fdl  the  blnck  pot, 

lWit  w.liii'u  III  lis  p'lT  lelt  the  title  dt>air«  And  the  RiMidwife  wouhl  wi>h  llie  CiNnhnan  in  the  mire, 

Tu  cK-iiun^e  for  a  rruwu  the  gray  houd  of  a  Friar !       Ere  lie  luck'd  a  soA  pillow,  the  BurefuiilcU  Friur. 

7. 

lA)nfC  flourish  the  mmlnl.  the  cnnl.  and  the  cope, 
I'hc  dread  of  the  devil  and  trust  of  tho  Pope  : 

For  to  imthnr  life's  ni<«e«,  unxcalheil  by  tho  briar. 
Is  franted  aluue  to  the  Barefooted  Friar. 

"  By  my  troth,"  said  tho  knight,  *'  thou  hast  sung  well  and  lustily,  and 
in  higli  praise  of  thino  order.  And,  talking  of  tho  devil,  Holy  Clerk,  are 
you  not  afraid  he  may  pay  you  a  visit  during  dome  of  your  uncunonical 
pastimes?" 

"I  uncanonical !"  answered  the  hermit;  "I  scorn  the  charge  —  I  scorn 
it  with  my  heels!  —  1  serve  tho  duty  of  my  chapel  duly  and  truly  —  Two 
liiassos  daily,  morning  and  evening,  primes,  noons,  and  vespers,  acM,  credos^ 
pafvrs " 

'*  Kxccptiug  moonlight  nights,  when  the  venison  is  in  season,"  said  his 
guest. 

*•  Kxcfptit  excipiendis*'  replied  the  hermit,  "as  our  old  abbot  taught  me 
to  say.  when  impertinent  laymen  should  ask  me  if  I  kept  every  punctilic 
of  mine  order." 

'*  Trtie,  holy  father,"  said  tho  knight ;  "  but  the  devil  is  apt  to  keep  an 
eye  on  sueh  exceptions ;  bo  goes  about,  thoa  knowcst,  like  a  roaring  lion." 

**  Let  him  roar  here  if  he  dares,"  said  the  friar ;  "a  touch  of  mv  cord  will 
make  him  roar  as  loud  as  the  tongs  of  St.  Dunstan  himself  di<L    I  navar 

*  It  itiny  iM)  proper  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  ehorna  of  "deny  down"  ii  aappnaad  lo  bs  M  ameMllt,  Ml 
only  as  the  timts  of  ■  he  I  ler^archy,  hut  as  those  of  the  Druids,  aod  to  haw  faraitMiu  Um  ohorai  to  tki  k|iHi 
of  those  veuemble  puraouN  wiieu  tUcy  went  to  the  wood  to  galbtr  mialltlon. 
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feared  man,  and  I  as  little  fear  the  devil  and  his  imps.  Saint  Dunstan, 
Saint  Dubric,  Saint  Winibald,  Saint  Winifred,  Saint  Swibert,  Saint  Willick, 
not  forgetting  Saint  Thomas  a  Kent,  and  my  own  poor  merits  to  speed,  I 
defy  every  devil  of  them,  come  cut  and  long  tail. — But  to  let  you  into  a 
secret,  I  never  speak  upon  such  subjects,  my  friend,  until  after  morning 
vespers." 

He  changed  the  conversation ;  fast  and  furious  grevr  the  mirth  of  the  par- 
ties, and  many  a  song  was  exchanged  betwixt  them,  when  their  revels  were 
interrupted  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  hermitage. 

The  occasion  of  this  interruption  we  can  only  explain  hj  resuming  the 
adventures  of  another  set  of  our  characters ;  for,  like  old  Anosto,  we  do  not 
pique  ourselves  upon  continuing  uniformly  to  keep  company  vrith  any  ono 
personage  of  our  drama. 


<^^<^>^i^»^^i^>^^»^>^i»^^^^^^^N^^^^#»^^^^^^^^^^*^l^i^^»^^^i^^^»^^^X» 


Ctia]ttn  t|;  (Eigjttttotji. 

Awnj.  our  journey  lies  through  dell  and  dimple. 
Where  the  hhthe  fawn  trips  by  Iti  timkl  mother, 
Where  tho  bruad  oak,  with  iuterceptinK  booths. 
Chequers  the  eanbcam  in  the  fmwnsward  alley — 
Up  and  away !— Air  lorely  paths  are  these 
I'o  tread,  when  the  glad  sun  is  qp  his  throne; 
Less  pleamnt,  and  less  safe,  when  CynthiaVi  lamp 
With  doabtful  glimmer  lights  the  dreary  forest. 

Enucx  Fomr. 

When  Cedric  the  Saxon  saw  his  son  drop  down  senseless  in  tho  lists  at 
Ashby,  his  first  impulse  was  to  order  him  into  the  custody  and  care  of  his 
own  attendants,  but  the  words  choked  in  his  throat.  He  could  not  bring 
himself  to  acknowledge,  in  presence  of  such  an  assembly,  the  son  whom 
he  had  renounced  and  disinherited.  He  ordered,  however,  Oswald  to  keep 
an  eye  upon  him ;  and  directed  that  officer,  with  two  of  his  serfs,  to  convey 
Ivaidioe  to  Ashby  as  soon  as  tho  crowd  had  dispersed.  Oswald,  however, 
was  anticipated  in  this  good  office.  The  crowd  dispersed,  indeed,  but  the 
knight  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Cedrio's  cupbearer  looked  around  for  his  young 
master — ho  saw  the  bloody  spot  on  which  he  had  lately  sunk  down,  but 
himself  he  saw  no  longer ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  fairies  had  conveyed  him 
from  the  spot  Perhaps  Oswald  (for  the  Saxons  wore  very  superstitious) 
might  have  adopted  some  such  hypothesis,  to  account  for  Irannoe's  disap- 
pearance, had  he  not  suddenly  oast  his  eye  upon  a  person  attired  like  a 
squire,  in  whom  he  recognized  the  features  of  his  tellow-servant  Gurth. 
Ajixious  concerning  his  master's  fate,  and  in  despair  at  his  sudden  disap- 

Eearance,  the  translated  swineherd  was  searching  fiP  him  everywhere,  and 
ad  neglected,  in  doing  jo,  the  concealment  on  which  his  owif  safely  de- 
fended. Oswald  deemed  it  his  duty  to  secure  Gurth,  as  a  fugitive  of  whose 
fate  his  master  was  to  judge. 

Renewing  hlB  inauinei  ooDoeming  the  fate  of  Ivanhoe,  the  only  informa- 
tion which  the  oaptMwer  oonld  oolbot  firom  the  bTstanders  was,  that  the 
knif^t  had  been  nubed  widi  am  bj  Oflrtaia  weU-fttwed  noomi,  and  placed 
in  >  littsr  beloq|fag  to  •  ki|y  mmaag^  ■piBlilow,  wldeh  hid  jmmeaiately 
irantporfcad  Urn  onl  of  ^J^Jtwgy^ipilir^jl  rngMngikki  iufeaUieelus^ 
veaolfed  to  ntoa  toUrMHttllBtfMlMlriiiiBteKriMdoQs  willi 
him  Qturtib,  vtaaM^ 

of  CMiie.       ^  J 
Vofcjn 
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The  iSnxon  had  been  nndcr  very  intense  and  agonizing  apprehcnsiont 
concerning  his  6on ;  for  Nature  had  anscrtcd  her  rights,  in  spito  of  tlie 
|)ntriotic  Ht4)icimn  which  laboured  to  disown  her.  But  no  sooner  was  he 
iiilormed  that  Ivanhoe  Avas  in  careful,  and  probably  in  friendly  hands,  than 
tlie  i>at<'rnal  anxiety  which  had  been  excited  by  the  dubiety  of  his  fate, 
gave  way  anew  to  the  feelings  of  injured  pride  and  resentment,  at  what 
he  tonnod  "Wilfred's  filial  disobedience.  "Let  him  wander  his  way/'  said 
he — •'  let  those  leech  his  wounds  for  whose  sake  he  encountered  them.  lie 
is  filtor  tt)  do  the  juggling  tricks  of  the  Norman  chivalry  than  to  maintain 
the  fame  and  honour  of  his  English  ancestry  with  the  glaive  and  brown- 
bill,  the  good  old  weapons  of  his  country." 

"  If,  to  maintain  the  honour  of  ancestry,"  said  Rowena,  who  was  prcsojit, 
**  it  is  suflicient  to  ]>o  wise  in  council  and  bravo  in  execution — to  be  boldest 
among  the  bold,  and  gentlest  among  the  gentle,  I  know  no  voice,  save  his 
father's " 

"  Be  silent.  Lady  Kowenal  —  on  this  subject  only  I  hear  you  not.  Pre- 
pare yourself  for  the  Prince's  festival:  we  have  been  summoned  thither  with 
unwonted  circumstance  of  honour  and  of  courtesy,  such  as  the  hauglity 
Normans  have  rarely  used  to  our  race  since  the  fatal  day  of  Hastings. 
ThithcT  will  I  go,  were  it  only  to  show  these  proud  Normans  how  little  the 
fate  of  a  son,  who  could  defeat  their  bravest,  can  affect  a  Saxon." 

•*  Thither,"  said  Uowena,  "  do  I  not  go ;  and  I  pray  you  to  beware,  lest 
what  you  mean  for  courage  and  obstinacy,  shall  bo  accounted  hardness  of 
heart." 

**  Kemain  at  home,  then,  un^piteful  lady,"  answered  Cedric ;  "  thine  is 
the  hard  heart,  which  can  sacrifice  the  weal  of  an  oppressed  people  to  an 
idle  and  unauthorized  attachment.  I  seek  the  noble  Athclstane,  and  with 
him  attend  the  banquet  of  John  of  Anjou.'* 

lie  went  accordingly  to  the  banquet,  of  which  we  have  already  mentioned 
the  principal  events.  Immediately  upon  retiring  from  the  castle,  the  Saxon 
thanes,  with  their  attendants,  took  horse;  and  it  was  during  the  bustle 
which  attended  their  doing  so,  that  Cedric,  for  the  first  time,  cast  his  eyes 
upon  the  deserter  Gurth.  The  noble  Saxon  had  returned  from  the  banquet, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  no  very  placid  humour,  and  wanted  but  a  pretext  for 
wreaking  his  anger  upon  some  one.  "  The  gyves !"  ho  said,  "  the  gyves  1 — 
Oswald  —  Ilundibert  1  —  Dogs  and  villains  1  —  why  leave  ye  the  knave  un- 
fettered ?" 

Without  daring  to  remonstrate,  the  companions  of  Gurth  bound  him  with 
a  halter,  as  the  readiest  cord  which  occurred.  He  submitted  to  the  opera- 
tion  without  remonstrance,  except  that,  darting  a  rcproachAil  look  at  his 
master,  he  said,  "  This  comes  of  loving  your  nesli  and  blood  better  than 
mine  own." 

"  To  horse,  and  forward  I"  said  Cedric. 

*'  It  is  indeed  full  time,"  said  the  noble  Athelstsne ;  "  for,  if  we  ride  not 
the  faster,  the  worthy  Abbot  WaltheofF's  preparations  for  a  rere-supper  ♦ 
will  be  altogether  spoiled." 

The  travellers,  however,  used  such  speed  as  to  reach  the  convent  of  St. 
Withold's  before  the  apprehended  evil  took  place.  The  Abbot,  himself  of 
ancient  Saxon  descent,  received  the  noble  Saxons  with  the  profuse  and 
exuberant  hospitality  of  their  nation,  wherein  they  indulged  to  a  late,  or 
rather  an  early  hour ;  nor  did  they  take  leave  of  their  reverend  host  the 
next  morning  until  they  had  shared  with  him  a  somptaous  refection. 

As  the  cavalcade  left  the  court  of  the  monastery,  an  inoident  happened 
somewhat  alarming  to  the  Saxons,  who,  of  all  people  of  Earopo^  were  most 
addicted  to  a  superstitious  observance  of  omens,  and  to  whose  opinions  can 
be  traced  most  of  those  notions  upon  such  subjects,  still  to  be  found  among 

*  A  rere-sapper  was  a  nicht  meal,  and  aonieliiDeR  steniflad  a  ooUalimi,  which  wm  ffinm  ■!  ■  hto  hNT 
•Iw-  Uio  nr«lv  aappar  bad  mada  ita  a|>peanaoa.-"L.  T. 
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OUT  popular  sntaqaitiei.     For  the  Nonnnns  1iein(;  a  tnixod  ntco,  and  better 

informed  accordint;  to  the  infommtiou  of  tho  timefl,  had  lost  most  of  the 
lupcntitious  prejiidicOH  which  their  nncostorB  hod  brought  from  Scundinn' 
viii,  and  piquod  themselves  upon  thinking  freely  on  Buch  topics. 

In  the  present  institiicc,  tlic  apprehenBion  of  impending  evil  was  InBpired 
by  no  less  respectuhle  n  prophet  tlian  a  largo  leao  block  doe;<  whieh,  sittinc 
upright,  howled  must  piMouBlj  aa  tho  foremost  ridors  left  the  f;ato,  and 
proB^mtly  oftorwardH.  biLricing  wildly,  and  jumping  to  ukd  fro,  seemed  bout 
upon  attaching  itaulf  to  the  party. 

"1  like  not  that  music,  father  Cedric,"  said  AtheUtaue;  for  by  this  title 
of  re^pcet  he  was  occuatumcil  to  address  hiai. 

"Nor  I  either,  uncle,"  said  Womba;  "I  greatly  foar  we  shall  have  to  pay 
the  piper." 

"  In  my  mind,"  snid  Athelstane,  upon  whoso  memory  tho  Abbot's  good 
alo  (for  Burton  was  already  famous  fur  that  genial  liquor)  had  m:iilo  a 
favour.ible  imprcsBion. — -"  in  my  mind  wo  hud  better  turn  baek,  and  abide 
with  tho  Abbot  until  the  afternoon.  It  is  unlucky  to  travel  where  yuur  path 
is  crossed  by  a  monk,  a  hare,  or  a  howling  dog,  until  you  have  eaten  your 

"  Away  t"  said  Cedric,  impatientl; :  "  tho  day  is  already  too  abort  for  our 
journey.  For  the  dog,  I  know  it  to  be  the  cur  of  the  runaway  slave  Uurth, 
a  useless  fugitive  like  its  master." 

So  saying,  and  rising  at  the  same  time  in  his  stimipB,  impatient  at  the 
interruption  of  his  journey,  he  lauohed  his  javelin  at  poor  Fungs — -for 
Fangs  it  was,  who,  having  traced  his  m.istcr  thus  far  upon  his  stolen  eipo- 
ditiun,  hod  here  lost  him,  and  was  now,  in  bis  uncouth  way,  rejoiuing  at  nig 
reappearance.  The  javelin  inflicted  a  wound  upon  tho  animal's  shoulder, 
Bud  narrowly  missed  pinning  him  to  the  earth ;  and  Fangs  fled  howling 
from  the  presence  of  the  enraged  thane.  Gurth's  heart  swelled  within  him ; 
for  he  felt  this  meditnted  slaughter  of  his  fiuthful  adherent  in  a  degree 
much  deeper  than  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  himself  received,  llaving  in 
Tftin  attempted  to  misc  hia  hand  to  his  eyes,  he  said  toWamba,  who,  seeing 
bis  masters  ill  humour,  had  prudently  retreated  to  the  rear,  "  I  pray  thee, 
do  me  the  kindneM  to  wipe  my  eyes  with  the  skirt  of  thy  mantle ;  the 
dust  olTends  mo,  and  these  bonds  will  not  let  me  help  myself  one  way  or 
another." 

>Vamba  did  him  the  eervice  ho  required,  and  tbcy  rode  side  by  side  for 
W>:iio  time,  during  whieh  (iurth  maintained  a  moody  silence.  At  length  he 
G-.iild  repress  bis  feelings  no  longer. 

'*  Friend  Wambo,"  said  he,  "  of  all  those  who  ore  fools  enough  to  Krvn 
('edric.  thou  alone  host  dexterity  enough  to  make  thy  folly  acceptable  tn 
bim.  Oo  to  him,  therefore,  and  tell  him  that  neither  fur  love  nor  fear  will 
Gurtli  serre  him  longer.  lie  may  strike  tho  head  from  me — he  may  scourge 
me — faa  may  load  no  with  irons — but  henccfortli  ho  ohall  never  cutnpl  mo 
either  to  love  or  to  obey  him.  Go  to  him,  then,  and  tell  him  that  Ourtli,  the 
■on  of  Beowulph,  rcnonnces  his  service." 

"  Aesuredly,''  loid  Wamba,  "fool  aa  I  am,  I  shall  not  do  your  fool's 
errand.  Cedrie  bath  another  javelin  atuek  into  his  girdle,  and  thou  knowost 
he  does  not  always  miaa  hi*  aaaA." 

"  I  care  not,"  lepliadGuiti^  "haw «oon  hft  miikm  »  MMfk  of  me.  Yea- 
terday  ho  \e(t  Vilmj|^H^^^|^^^B^^^B^^;  l'«  >"" 

Llidwiu-d  tho 
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but  only  to  airri«^lit  liini.  For,  if  you  observed,  ho  rose  in  his  stirrups,  as 
ilioroby  moanini^  ti»  i»>«'ivast  the  mark;  and  ko  he  would  have  done,  but 
l\iTi;rs  iKippriiiii^  i.>  bound  up  at  tlie  very  moment,  received  a  scratch,  which 
I  will  lui  hound  lo  lu-al  with  a  nonny'H  breadth  of  tar." 

*'  If  I  tluui-ht  so."  said  Gurth — "if  I  could  but  think  bo— but  no— I  saw 
the  javrlin  was  well  aimod  —  I  heard  it  whizz  through  tho  air  with  all  tho 
wratiiful  nia]»'Volenre  of  him  who  cast  it,  and  it  quivered  after  it  had  pitched 
in  the  ^a-uund,  as  if  with  regret  for  having  missed  its  mark.  By  the  dog 
dear  to  St.  Anth'.»ny,  I  renounce  him!" 

And  tlio  iijili^nsmt  swineherd  resumed  hi.s  sullen  silence,  which  no  efforts 
of  tliC'  doster  t'ould  a;jain  induce  him  to  break. 

Meanwhile  CVMlrie  and  Atlu-lstane,  tho  leaders  of  the  Vroop,  conversed 

to;^«'thor  on  tlie  stat"  of  the  lainl,  on  tho  dissensions  of  tho  i-o^'al  family,  on 

thtr  ftiuds  and  ipianvls  anion;^:  the  Norman  nobles,  and  on  th(v  chance  which 

thiTr  was  tliat  tlio  oi)pressed  Saxons  might  be  able  to  free  thoinsclves  from 

tin-  y"ke  of  tlie  Normans,  or  at  least  to  elevate  themselves  iiito  national 

conseijutMUM;  and  indenendenee,  during  the  civil  convulsions  which  wero 

likely  to  •'n.^u«\    On  this  subject  Cedric  was  all  animation.    The  restoration 

of  the  indejH'ndenro  of  his  ra«M^  was  the  i«lol  of  his  heart,  to  which  he  had 

\villin;:ly  saeriiiced  domestic  happincjss  and  the  interests  of  his  son.     But, 

in  ord(  r  to  achieve  this  great  revolution  in  favour  of  the  native  Knglish,  it 

was  noctissary  that  thoy  should  be  united  among  them.selves,  and  act  under 

an  a»;knowh!dg(Ml  head.     Tho  necessity  of  choosing  tlieir  chief  from  tho 

Saxon  blood  royal  was  not  only  evident  in  itself,  i»ut  had  been  made  a 

-olenin  condition  by  those  whom  Cedric  had  intrusted  with  his  secret  plans 

.md  hopos.     Atliidstane  had  this  quality  at  least ;  and  thougli  he  had  few 

mental  aerompli.MJiments  or  talents  to  recommend  him  as  a  leiwler,  he  had 

still  a  goodly  person,  was  no  c«»ward,  had  been  accustomed  to  maitial  exer- 

risi.'s,  an«l  Heomivl  willing  to  defer  to  tho  advice  of  counsellors  more  wiso 

iian  himself.     A))Ovn  all,  he  was  known  to  bo  libenil  and  hospitable,  and 

)erieved  to  be  good-natured.    But  Avhatever  pretensions  Athclstano  had  to 

»e  eonsiilcred  as  head  of  the  Saxon  confederacy,  many  of  that  nation  wero 

disposed  to  j^refer  to  his  the  title  of  the  I^ady  Jloweua,  who  drew  her  de- 

>c«'nt  from  ^Vlfred.  and  whoso  father,  having  been  a  chief  renowned  for 

,nsdom,  courage,  and  generosity,  his  memory  was  highly  honoured  by  his 

•ppn^ssed  <?onntrynien. 

It  would  have  ]M>en  no  dilficult  thing  for  Cedric,  had  he  been  so  disposed 
0  have  jdiu-eil  himself  at  the  head  of  a  third  partv,  as  formidable  at  least 
IS  any  of  the  otliers.  To  counterbalance  their  royal  descents  he  had  courago, 
u;tivity,  energy,  and.  above  all,  that  devoted  attachment  to  tho  cause  which 
lad  procuml  him  tho  epithet  of  The  Saxon,  ami  his  birth  was  inferior  to 
loni',  exe«.]»ting  only  that  of  Athelstano  and  his  ward.  These  qnalities, 
lowever,  were;  unalloyed  by  the  slightest  shade  of  selfishness ;  and,  instoad 
•f  dividing  yet  farth<;r  his  weakened  nation  by  forming  a  faction  of  his  own, 
t  was  a  leading  ]>art  of  Ce«lric's  plan  to  extinguish  that  which  already 
•xist«Ml,  by  promoting  a  marriage  betwixt  Uowena  and  Athclstanc.  An 
•bstacle  occurred  to  this  his  favourite  project,  in  the  mutual  attachment  of 
lis  ward  and  his  son :  and  hence  tho  original  oauso  of  tho  banishment  of 
.Vilfred  from  the  house  of  his  father. 

'J'he  storn  measure  Cedric  had  adopted,  in  hopes  that,  during  "Wilfrcd'i 
•bsrnce,  llowena  might  relinquish  her  preference,  but  in  this  hope  ho  was 
ii^a)ipointed ;  a  disappointment  which  might  bo  attributed  in  part  to  the 
iiixle  in  which  his  ward  had  been  educated.  Cedric,  to  whom  tlie  namo  of 
Vlfred  was  as  that  of  a  deity,  liad  treated  tho  sole  remaining  scion  of  that 
;reat  monarch  with  a  degree  of  observance,  such  as,  perhaps,  was  in  those 
ia^'s  scarce  paid  to  an  acknowledged  princess.  Ilowena's  will  had  boon  in 
ilmost  all  c:Lses  a  law  to  his  household :  and  Cedric  himself,  as  if  determined 
hat  her  sovereignty  should  bo  fully  aoknowledgod  within  that  little  einde 
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at  least,  seemed  to  take  a  pride  in  acting  as  the  first  of  her  subjects.  Thus 
trained  in  the  exercise  not  only  of  free  will,  but  despotic  authority,  Rowena 
was,  by  her  previous  education,  disposed  both  to  resist  and  to  resent  any 
attempt  to  control  her  affections,  or  dispose  of  her  hand  contrary  to  her 
inclinations,  and  to  assert  her  independence  in  a  case  in  which  even  tlioso 
females  who  have  been  trained  up  to  obedience  and  subjection,  are  not  infre- 
quently apt  to  dispute  the  authority  of  euardians  and  parents.  The 
opinions  which  she  felt  strongly,  she  avowed  Iwldly ;  and  Cedric,  who  could 
not  free  himself  from  his  habitual  deference  to  her  opinions,  felt  totally  at 
a  loss  how  to  enforce  his  authority  of  guardian. 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  attempted  to  dazzle  her  with  the  prospect  of  a 
visionary  throne.  Uowena,  who  possessed  strong  sense,  neither  considered 
his  plan  as  practicable,  nor  as  desirable,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  could 
it  have  been  achieved.  Without  attempting  to  conceal  her  avowed  prefer- 
ence of  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoo,  she  declared  that,  were  that  favoured  Knight 
out  of  question,  she  would  rather  take  refuge  in  a  convent,  than  share  a 
throne  with  Athelstane,  whom,  having  always  despised,  she  now  began,  on 
account  of  the  trouble  she  received  on  his  account,  thoroughly  to  detest. 

Nevertheless,  Cedric,  whose  opinion  of  women's  constancy  was  far  from 
strong,  persisted  in  using  every  means  in  his  power  to  bring  about  the  pro- 
positi match,  in  which  he  conceived  he  was  rendering  an  important  ser\'ice 
to  the  Saxon  cause.  The  sudden  and  romantic  appearance  of  his  son  in 
the  lists  at  Ashby,  he  had  pustly  regarded  as  almost  a  death's  blow  to  his 
hopes.  Ills  paternal  affection,  it  is  true,  had  for  an  instant  gained  the  vic- 
tory over  pride  and  patriotism ;  but  both  had  returned  in  full  force,  and 
under  their  joint  operation,  he  was  now  bent  upon  making  a  determined 
effort  for  the  union  of  Athelstane  and  Rowena,  together  with  expediting 
those  other  measures  which  seemed  necessary  to  forward  tlie  restoration  of 
Saxou  independence. 

On  this  last  subject,  he  was  now  labouring  with  Athelstane,  not  without 
having  reason,  every  now  and  then,  to  lament,  like  Hotspur,  that  ho  should 
have  moved  such  a  dish  of  skimmed  milk-to  so  honourable  an  action.  Athel- 
stane, it  is  true,  was  vain  enough,  and  loved  to  have  his  ears  tickled  with 
talcs  of  his  high  descent,  and  of  his  right  by  inheritance  to  homage  and 
sovereignty.  But  his  petty  vanitj  was  sufficiently  gratified  by  receiving 
this  homage  at  the  hands  of  his  immediate  attendants,  and  of  the  Saxons 
who  approached  Iiim.  If  he  had  the  courage  to  encounter  danger,  he  at 
least  hated  the  trouble  of  going  to  seek  it ;  and  while  he  agreed  in  the  gen- 
eral principles  laid  down  by  Cedric  concerning  the  claim  of  the  Saxons  to 
independence,  and  was  still  more  easily  convinced  of  his  own  title  to  reign 
over  them  when  that  independence  should  be  attained,  yet  when  the  means 
of  asserting  these  rights  came  to  be  discussed,  he  was  still  *'  Athelstane  tho 
Unready,"  slow,  irresolute,  procrastinating,  and  unenterprising.  The  warm 
and  impassioned  exhortations  of  Cedric  had  as  little  effect  upon  his  impas- 
sive temper,  as  red-hot  balls  alighting  in  the  water,  which  produce  a  little 
sound  and  smoke,  and  are  instantly  extinguished. 

If,  leaving  this  task,  which  might  be  compared  to  spurring  a  tired  jado, 
or  to  hammering  upon  cold  iron,  Cedric  fell  back  to  his  ward  Rowena,  he 
received  little  more  satisfaction  from  conferring  with  )ier.  For,  as  his  pres- 
ence interrupted  the  discourse  between  the  lady  and  her  favourite  attendant 
upon  tho  gallantry  and  fate  of  Wilfred,  Elgitha  failed  not  to  revenge  both 
her  mistress  and  herself,  by  recurring  to  tho  overthrow  of  Athelstane  in  the 
lists,  the  most  disagreeable  subject  whioh  could  greet  tho  ears  of  Cedric. 
To  this  sturdy  Saxon,  therefore,  the  day's  journey  was  fraught  with  all 
manner  of  displeasure  and  discomfort ;  so  that  he  more  than  once  internally 
cursed  the  toamament^  and  him  who  had  proclaimed  it^  together  with  his 
own  folly  in  eyer  thinkinj;  of  Roinc  thither. 

At  noon,  upon  the  mofaog  of  AtSalilino,  tho  trtyolliM  pwiad  in  a  wood* 

2o2 
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land  shade  bj*  a  fountain,  to  repose  their  horses  and  partake  of  some  pro- 
visions, with  which  the  hospitable  Abbot  had  loaded  a  sumpter  mule. 
Their  repast  was  a  pretty  long  one ;  and  these  several  interruptions  ren- 
dered it  im])os.siblo  for  them  to  hope  to  reach  Rotherwood  without  travelling 
all  night,  a  conviction  which  induced  them  to  proceed  on  their  way  at  a 
more  hasty  pace  than  they  had  hitherto  used. 


»vvvv>/vvvvv%/vvvvvww\/>/v>/>/wwvwwwwv\/>^^»<w^^ 


(C^linpttr  tl)t  jBinftttntji. 

A  train  of  tinned  men,  some  noble  dame 
Escortim:,  (s(>  their  Hcattered  wurdi  dincoTer'd, 
As  un|K>ru«ired  I  hunt;  upon  their  rear.) 
Are  cluiM)  at  hand,  and  mean  to  pass  the  night 
Within  thu  castle. 

OaitA,  A  Traocdt. 

'VvE  travellers  had  now  reached  the  verge  of  the  wooded  country,  and 
were  about  to  ])lungo  into  its  recesses,  held  dangerous  at  that  time  from  tho 
number  of  outhvws  whom  oppression  and  poverty  had  driven  to  despair,  and 
wlio  occupied  the  forests  in  such  largo  bands  as  could  easily  bid  defiance  to 
the  foc})lo  police  of  tho  period.  From  these  rovers,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing the  lateness  of  tho  hour,  Cedric  and  Athelstane  accounted  themselves 
secure,  as  they  had  in  attendance  ten  servants,  besides  Wamba  and  Gurth, 
whose  aid  could  not  be  counted  upon,  the  one  l>eing  a  jester  and  the  other 
a  ca[ttive.  It  may  l>c  added,  that  m  travelling  thus  late  through  the  forest, 
Cedric  and  Athelstane  relied  on  their  descend  and  character,  as  well  as  their 
courage.  Tlio  outlaws,  whom  the  severity  of  the  forest  laws  had  reduced  to 
this  roving  and  desperate  mode  of  life,  were  chiefly  peasants  and  yeomen 
of  Saxon  descent,  and  were  generally  supposed  to  respect  tho  persons  and 
pn)perty  of  their  countrymen. 

As  tho  travellers  journeyed  on  their  way,  they  were  alarmed  by  repeated 
cries  f(jr  assistance  ;  and  when  they  rode  up  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
came,  they  were  surprised  to  find  a  horse-litter  placed  upon  the  ground, 
beside  which  sat  a  voung  woman,  richly  dressed  in  the  Jewish  mshion, 
while  an  old  man,  whose  yellow  cap  proclaimed  him  to  belong  to  the  samo 
nation,  walked  up  and  down  with  gestures  of  the  deepest  despair,  and 
wrung  his  hands,  as  if  affected  by  some  strange  disaster. 

To  the  in(|uiries  of  Athelstane  and  Cedric,  the  old  Jew  could  for  Bome 
time  only  answer  by  invoking  the  protection  of  all  tho  patriarchs  of  tiie  Old 
Testament  successively  against  the  sons  of  Ishmacl,  who  were  coming  to 
smite  them,  hip  and  thigh,  yith  the  edge  of  the  sword.  When  he  began  to 
come  to  himself  out  of  this  agony  of  terror,  Isaac  of  York  (for  it  was  our 
old  friend,)  was  at  length  able  to  explain,  that  he  had  hired  a  body-guard 
of  six  men  at  Ashby,  together  with  mules  for  carrying  the  litter  of  a  sick 
friend.  This  party  hafi  undertaken  to  escort  him  as  far  as  Doncaster.  They 
had  come  thus  far  in  safety ;  but  having  received  information  from  a  wood- 
cutter that  there  was  a  strong  band  of  outlaws  lying  in  wait  in  the  woods 
before  them,  Isaac's  mercenaries  had  not  only  taken  flight,  but  had  carried 
off  with  them  the  horses  which  bore  the  litter,  and  left  the  Jew  and  his 
daughter  without  the  means  either  of  defence  or  of  retreat,  to  be  plundered, 
and  probably  murdered,  by  the  banditti,  who  they  expected  every  moment 
would  bring  down  upon  them.  "  Would  it  but  please  your  valours,"  added 
Isaac,  in  a  tone  of  deep  humiliatioD,  "  to  permit  the  poor  Jews  to  trayel 
under  your  safeguard,  I  swear  by  the  tables  of  our  law,  thai  neyer  has 
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fiiTonr  been  conferred  npon  a  child  of  Israel  since  the  days  of  oar  captivitj* 
which  shall  be  move  gratefully  acknowledged." 

**  Dog  of  a  Jew  I"  said  Athclstane,  whose  memory  was  of  that  petty  kind 
which  stores  up  trifles  of  all  kinds,  but  particularly  trifling  offences,  '*  dost 
not  remember  how  thbu  didst  beard  us  in  the  gallery  at  the  tilt-yard? 
Fight  or  flee,  or  compound  with  the  outlaws  as  thou  dost  list ;  ask  neither 
aid  nor  company  from  us ;  and  if  they  rob  only  such  as  thee,  who  rob  all 
the  world,  I  for  mine  own  share,  shall  hold  them  rieht  honest  folk." 

Ccdric  did  not  assent  to  the  severe  proposal  or  his  companion.  ^'TVe 
shall  do  better,"  said  he,  *'  to  leave  them  two  of  our  attendants  and  two 
horses  to  convey  them  back  to  the  next  village.  It  will  diminish  our 
strength  but  little ;  and  with  your  good  sword,  noble  Athelstane,  and  the 
aid  of  those  who  remain,  it  will  be  light  work  for  us  to  face  twenty  of  those 
runagates." 

Kowena,  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  mention  of  outlaws  in  force,  and  so 
near  them,  strongly  seconded  the  proposal  of  her  ^ardian.  But  Kebocca, 
suddenly  quitting  her  dejected  posture,  and  making  her  way  through  tlie 
attendants  to  the  palfrey  of  the  Saxon  lady,  knelt  down,  and,  aflcr  the 
Oriental  fashion  in  addressing  superiors,  kissed  the  hem  of  Rowena's  gar- 
ment Then  rising,  and  throwing  back  her  veil,  she  implored  her,  in  the 
great  name  of  the  God  whom  they  both  worshipped,  and  by  that  revelation 
of  the  Law  upon  Mount  Sinai  in  which  they  both  believed,  that  she  would 
have  compassion  upon  them,  and  suffer  them  to  go  forward  under  tlieir 
safeguard.  *'  It  is  not  for  myself  that  I  pray  this  favour,"  said  Rebecca ; 
"  nor  is  it  even  for  that  poor  old  man.  I  know  that  to  wrong  and  to  spoil 
our  nation  is  a  lij^ht  fhult,  if  not  a  merit  with  the  Christians ;  and  what  is 
it  to  us  whether  it  be  done  in  the  city,  in  the  desert,  or  in  the  field  ?  But 
it  is  in  the  name  of  one  dear  to  many,  and  dear  even  to  you,  that  I  beseech 
you  to  let  this  sick  person  be  transported  with  care  and  tenderness  under 
your  protection.  For,  if  evil  chance  him,  the  last  moment  of  your  life 
would  be  imbittered  with  regret  for  denying  that  which  I  ask  of  you." 

The  noble  and  solemn  air  with  which  Rebecca  made  this  appeal,  gave  it 
double  weight  with  the  fair  Saxon. 

**  The  man  is  old  and  feeble,"  she  said  to  her  guardian,  **  the  maiden 
young  and  beautiful,  their  friend  sick  and  in  peril  of  his  life--Jews  though 
they  be,  we  cannot  as  Christians  leave  them  in  this  extremity.  Let  tbem 
unload  two  of  the  sumpter-mules,  and  put  the  baggage  behind  two  of  the 
serfs.  The  mules  may  transport  the  litter,  and  we  have  led  horses  for  the 
old  man  and  his  daughter." 

Cedric  readily  assented  to  what  she  proposed,  and  Athelstane  only  added 
the  condition,  "  that  they  should  travel  in  the  rear  of  the  whole  party, 
where  Wamba,"  he  said,  '*  might  attend  them  with  his  shield  of  Doar^s 
brawn." 

"  I  have  lefl  my  shield  in  the  tilt-yard,"  answered  the  Jester,  "  as  has 
been  the  &te  of  many  a  better  knight  than  myself." 

Athelstane  coloured  deeply,  for  such  had  been  his  own  fate  on  the  last 
day  of  the  tournament ;  while  Rowena,  who  was  pleased  in  the  same  pro« 
portion,  as  if  to  make  amends  for  the  brutal  jest  of  her  unfeeling  suitor, 
requested  Rebecca  to  ride  by  her  side. 

*'  It  were  not  fit  I  should  do  so,"  answered  Rebecca,  with  proud  humility, 
"  where  my  society  might  be  held  a  disgrace  to  my  protectress." 

By  this  time  the  change  of  baggage  was  hastily  achieved ;  for  the  single 
word  "outlaws"  rendered  every  one  sufficiently  alert,  and  the  approach  of 
twilight  made  the  sound  yet  more  impressive.  Amid  the  bustle,  Ourth  was 
taken  from  horseback,  in  the  course  of  which  removal  he  prevailed  upon 
the  Jester  to  slack  tlie  cord  with  which  his  arms  were  bound.  It  was  so 
negligently  refastened,  perhaps  intentionally,  on  the  part  of  AVamba,  that 
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Gurth  found  no  difficulty  in  firoeing  his  arms  altogether  from  bondage,  nnd 
then,  gliding  into  the  thicket,  he  made  his  escape  from  the  party. 

Tho  bustle  had  been  considerable,  and  it  was  some  time  before  Gurth  was 
missed  ;  for,  as  he  was  to  be  placed  for  the  rest  of  the  journey  behind  a 
Bcrvant,  every  one  supposed  that  some  other  of  hit  companions  had  him 
under  his  custody,  and  when  it  began  to  be  whispered  amon^  them  that 
(iurth  had  actually  disappeared,  they  were  under  such  immediate  expecta- 
tion of  an  attack  from  the  outlaws,  that  it  was  not  held  convenient  to  pay 
murh  attention  to  tho  circumstance. 

Tho  path  upon  which  the  party  travelled  was  now  so  narrow,  as  not  to 
admit,  with  any  sort  of  convenience,  above  two  riders  abreast,  and  began 
to  descend  into  a  dingle,  traversed  by  a  brook  whoso  banks  were  broken, 
swampy,  and  overgrown  with  dwarf  willows.  Cedric  and  Athelstane,  who 
were  at  the  head  of  their  retinue,  saw  the  risk  of  being  attacked  at  this 
pass ;  but  neither  of  them  having  had  much  practice  in  war,  no  better  mode 
of  preventing  the  danger  occurred  to  them  than  that  they  should  hasten 
through  the  defile  as  fast  as  possible.  Advancing,  therefore,  without  much 
order,  they  had  just  crossed  the  brook  vnth  a  part  of  their  followers,  when 
they  wore  assailed  in  front,  flank,  and  rear  at  once,  with  an  impetuosity  to 
which,  in  tlieir  confused  and  ill-prepared  condition,  it  was  impossible  to 
ofl'or  effectual  resistance.  The  shout  of  "  A  white  dragon ! — a  white  dragon  1 
—  Saint  George  f(>r  merry  England  1"  war^srics  adopted  by  the  assailants, 
as  belonging  to  their  assumed  character  of  Saxon  outlaws,  was  heard  on 
every  sidfj,  and  on  every  sido  enemies  appeared  with  a  rapidity  of  advance 
and  attack  which  seemed  to  multiply  their  numbers. 

Both  the  Saxon  chiefs  were  made  prisoners  at  the  same  moment,  and 
each  under  circumstances  expressive  of  his  character.  Cedric,  tho  instant 
an  enemy  appeared,  launchca  at  him  his  remaining  javelin,  which,  taking 
better  e£J(^ct  tnan  that  which  he  had  hurled  at  Fan^,  nailed  the  man  against 
an  oak-tree  that  happened  to  be  close  behind  him.  Thus  far  successful, 
Oedric  spurred  his  horse  a^inst  a  second,  drawing  his  sword  at  the  same 
time,  ana  striking  with  such  inconsiderate  fury,  that  his  weapon  encountered 
a  thick  1)ranch  which  hung  over  him,  and  he  was  disarmed  by  the  violence 
of  his  own  blow.  Ue  was  instantly  made  prisoner,  and  pulled  from  his 
horse  by  two  or  three  of  the  banditti,  who  crowded  around  him.  Athel- 
stane shared  his  captivity,  his  bridle  having  been  seized,  and  he  himself 
forcibly  dismounted,  long  before  he  could  draw  his  weapon,  or  assume  any 
posture  of  eflfectual  defence. 

Tlie  attendants,  embarrassed  with  baggage,  surprised  and  terrified  at  the 
fate  of  their  master,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  assailants ;  while  the  Lady 
Kowena,  in  the  centre  of  the  cavalcade,  and  tho  Jew  and  his  daughter  in 
the  rear,  experienced  the  same  misfortune. 

Of  all  the  train  none  escaped  except  Wamba,  who  showed  upon  the  occa- 
sion much  more  courage  than  those  who  pretended  to  greater  sense.  He 
possessed  himself  of  a  sword  belonging  to  one  of  the  domestics,  who  was 
lust  drawing  it  with  a  tardy  and  irresolute  hand,  laid  it  about  him  like  a 
lion,  drove  back  several  who  approached  him,  and  made  a  brave,  though 
ineffectual  attempt  to  succour  his  master.  Finding  himself  overpowered, 
the  Jester  at  length  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  plunged  into  the  thicket, 
and,  favoured  by  the  general  confusion,  escaped  from  the  scene  of  action. 

Yet  tho  valiant  Jestor,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  safe,  hesitated  more 
than  once  whether  he  should  not  turn  back  and  share  the  captivity  of  a 
master  to  whom  he  was  sincerely  attached. 

"  I  have  heard  men  talk  of  the  blessings  of  freedom,"  he  said  to  himself, 
**  but  I  wish  any  wise  man  would  teach  me  what  use  to  make  of  it  now  that 
I  have  it" 

As  ho  pronounced  these  words  aloud,  a  voice  very  near  him  called  out,  in 
a  low  and  cautious  tone,  "  WamlMiI"  and,  at  the  same  time»  a  dog,  which 
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he  reeognixed  to  be  Fangs,  jumped  up  and  fawned  upon  him.  ''Gorthl* 
answered  Wamba,  with  the  same  caution,  and  the  swineherd  immediately 
stood  before  him. 

'*  What  is  the  matter  7"  said  he,  eagerly ;  '*  what  mean  these  cries,  and 
that  clashing  of  swords  V* 

"  Only  a  trick  of  the  times,"  said  Wamba;  "they  are  all  prisoners." 

**  Who  are  prisoners  V*  exclaimed  Gurth,  impatiently. 

"  My  lord,  and  my  lady,  and  Athelstane,  and  Hundibert,  and  Oswalds" 

<'  In  the  name  of  God  1"  said  Gurth,  **  how  came  they  prisoners  7  —  and 
to  whom^" 

"  Our  master  was  too  ready  to  fight,"  said  the  Jester ;  "  and  Athelstane 
was  not  ready  enough,  and  no  other  person  was  ready  at  all.  And  they  are 
prisoners  to  green  cassocks,  and  black  Tisors.  'And  they  lie  all  tumbled 
about  on  the  ereen,  like  the  cralMipples  that  you  shake  down  to  your  swine. 
And  I  would  laugh  at  it,"  said  the  honest  Jester,  "  if  I  could  for  weeping.'' 
And  ho  shed  tears  of  unfeigned  sorrow. 

Gurth's  countenance  kindled — "Wamba,"  he  said,  "thou  hast  a  weapon, 
and  thy  heart  was  over  stronger  than  thy  brain, — we  are  only  two  —  but  a 
sudden  attack  from  men  of  resolution  will  do  much  —  follow  mo  1" 

"  Whither  ?  —  and  for  what  purpose  ?"  said  the  Jester. 

"  To  rescue  Cedric." 

"  But  you  have  renounced  his  service  but  now,"  said  Wamba. 

"  That,"  said  Gurth,  "  was  but  while  he  was  fortunate  — follow  me  1" 

As  the  Jester  was  about  to  obey,  a  third  person  suddenly  made  his 
appearance,  and  commanded  them  both  to  halt.  From  his  dress  and  arms, 
Wamba  would  have  conjectured  him  to  be  one  of  those  outlaws  who  had 
just  assailed  his  master ;  but,  besides  that  he  wore  no  mask,  tho  glittering 
baldric  across  his  shoulder,  with  the  rich  bugle-horn  which  it  supported,  as 
well  as  the  calm  and  commanding  expression  of  his  voice  and  manner,  made 
him,  notwithstanding  the  twilight,  recognize  Lockslcy  the  yeoman,  who  had 
been  victorious,  under  such  disadvantageous  circumstances,  in  the  contest 
for  tho  prize  4)f  archery. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  7"  said  he,  "  or  who  is  it  that  rifle,  and 
ransom,  and  make  prisoners,  in  these  forests  7" 

"  You  may  look  at  their  cassocks  close  by,"  said  Wamba,  "  and  see 
whether  they  be  thy  children's  coats  or  no  —  for  they  are  as  like  thine  own, 
as  one  ^een  pea-cod  is  to  another." 

"  I  will  learn  that  presently,"  answered  Locksley ;  "  and  I  charge  ye,  on 
peril  of  your  lives,  not  to  stir  from  the  place  where  ye  stand,  until  I  have 
returned.  Obey  me,  and  it  shall  be  the  octter  for  you  and  your  masters. — 
Yet  stay,  I  must  render  myself  as  like  these  men  as  possible." 

^  So  saying,  he  unbuckled  his  baldric  with  the  bugle,  took  a  feather  from 
his  eap,  ana  gave  them  to  Wamba ;  then  drew  a  vizard  from  his  jpouch, 
and,  repeating  his  charges  to  them  to  stand  fast,  went  to  execute  his  pur- 
poses of  reconnoitring. 

"  Shall  we  stand  fast,  Gurth  7"  said  Wamba ;  "  or  shall  we  e'en  give  him 
leg-bail  ?  In  my  foolish  mind,  he  hod  all  the  equipage  of  a  thief  too  much 
in  readiness  to  be  himself  a  true  man." 

"  Let  him  be  the  devil,"  said  Gurth,  "  an  he  will.  We  can  be  no  worse 
of  waiting  his  return.  If  he  belong  to  that  party,  he  must  already  have 
^ven  them  the  alarm,  and  it  will  avail  nothing  either  to  fight  or  to  fly. 
Besides,  I  have  late  experience,  that  arrant  thieves  are  not  the  worst  men 
in  the  world  to  have  to  deal  with." 

The  yeoman  returned  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutos 

"Friend  Gurth,"  he  said,  "I  have  mingled  among  yon  men,  and  ha^e 
learnt  to  whom  they  belong,  and  whither  they  are  l>ouud.    T^V^oife  \»,  1  thVnk, 
no  chance  that  they  will  proceed  to  any  actual   vioVev^Wi  i^^\^«t  wi w 
prisoners.    For  three  men  to  attempt  them  at  this  xnLOuioTx\.^Wi  vx\^  Q\a^ 
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than  madness ;  for  they  are  good  men  of  war,  and  haTe,  as  rach,  plaoel 
sentinels  to  give  the  alarm  when  any  one  approaches.  But  I  trust  soon  to 
gather  such  a  force  as  may  act  in  defiance  of  all  their  precautions ;  you  are 
hoth  scrvantv'),  and,  as  I  think,  faithful  servants,  of  Gedrio  the  Saxon,  the 
friond  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen.  He  shall  not  want  English  hands  to 
help  him  in  this  extremity.   Come,  then,  with  me,  until  I  gather  more  aid.'' 

So  saying,  lie  walked  through  the  wood  at  a  great  pace,  followed  hy  the 
jester  and  the  swineherd.  It  was  not  consistent  with  Wamba's  humour  to 
travel  long  in  silence. 

'*  I  think,''  said  he,  looking  at  the  baldric  and  bugle  which  ho  still 
carried,  *'  that  I  saw  the  arrow  shot  which  won  this  gay  prize,  and  that  not 
so  long  since  as  Christmas." 

**  And  I,''  said  Gurth,  ^  could  take  it  on  my  halidome,  that  I  have  heard 
the  voice  of  the  good  yeoman  who  won  it,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and 
that  the  moon  is  not  three  days  older  since  I  did  so." 

*'  Mine  honest  friends,"  replied  the  yeoman,  "  who  or  what  I  am,  is  little 
to  the  present  purpose ;  should  I  free  your  master,  you  will  have  reason  to 
think  nic  the  best  friend  you  have  ever  had  in  your  lives.  And  whether  I 
am  kno^yn  by  one  name  or  another  —  or  whether  I  can  draw  a  bow  as  well 
or  better  than  a  cow-keeper,  or  whether  it  is  my  pleasure  to  walk  in  sunshine 
or  by  moonlight,  are  matters  which,  as  they  do  not  concern  you,  so  neither 
need  ye  busy  yourselves  respecting  them." 

**  Our  heads  are  in  the  lion's  mouth,"  said  Wamba,  in  a  whisper  to  Gurth^ 
"  got  them  out  how  we  can." 

"  Hush — be  silent,"  said  Gurth.  "  Offend  him  not  by  thy  folly,  and  I  tnut 
sincerely  that  all  will  go  well." 


'N/V^^^W^^V^^^^^kAA^^^N^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^W^I^I^M^rWWWV^ 


When  autamn  ntghti  were  long  and  drear. 

And  foreKt  walks  were  dark  and  dim. 
How  aweetly  on  the  pilgrim'*  ear 

Waa  wont  to  ateal  the  herniit'a  hymn  I 

Derotion  borrows  Moain'a  tone. 

And  Mosir.  took  Devotion's  wing; 
And,  like  the  bird  that  hails  the  sun, 

T&ey  aow  to  bearen,  and  aoanng  sing. 

Tu  UnuQT  or  Br.  GLnaiiT*8  Wxu. 

It  was  after  three  hours'  good  walking  that  the  servants  of  Cedrie,  with 
their  mysterious  guide,  arrived  at  a  small  opening  in  the  forest,  in  the  centre 
of  which  grew  an  oak-tree  of  enormous  magnitude,  throwing  its  twisted 
branches  in  every  direction.  Beneath  this  tree  four  or  five  yeomen  lay 
stretched  on  the  ground,  while  another,  as  sentinel,  walked  to  and  fro  in 
the  moonlight  shade. 

Upon  hearing  the  sound  of  feet  approaching,  the  watch  instantly  gave 
the  alarm,  and  the  sleepers  as  suddenly  started  np  and  bent  their  bows. 
Six  arrows  placed  on  the  string  were  pointed  towards  the  quarter  from 
which  the  travellers  approached,  when  their  guide,  being  recognised,  waa 
welcomed  with  every  token  of  respect  and  attachment^  and  all  sigiis  and 
fears  of  a  rough  reception  at  once  subsided. 

"Where  is  the  Miller?"  was  his  first  question. 

**  On  the  road  towards  Rotherham." 

**  With  how  many?"  demanded  the  leader,  ton  radi  he  seemed  to  be. 
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it 


With  six  meD,  and  good  hope  of  booty,  if  it  please  Si.  Nicholas." 
DcToutly  spoken/'  said  Lockslej ;  "  and  where  is  Allan-a-Dale  V 

**  Walked  up  towards  the  WatUng-street,  to  watch  for  the  Prior  of  Jor* 
vaulx." 

"  That  is  well  thought  on  also,"  replied  the  captain ; — "  and  where  is  the 
Friar?" 

"  In  his  ceU." 

" Thither  will  I  go"  said  Locksley.  " Disperse  and  seek  your  compan* 
ions.  Collect  what  force  you  can,  for  there's  game  afoot  that  must  be 
hunted  hard,  and  will  turn  to  bay.  Meet  me  here  by  daybreak.  —  And 
stay,"  he  added,  "  I  haye  forgotten  what  is  most  necessary  of  the  whole  -^ 
Two  of  you  take  the  road  quickly  towards  Torquilstone,  the  Castle  of  Front- 
de-Bceuf.  A  set  of  gallants,  who  have  been  masquerading  in  such  guise  wt 
our  own,  are  carrying  a  band  of  prisoners  thither  —  Watch  them  closely, 
for,  even  if  they  reach  the  castle  before  we  collect  our  force,  our  honour  is 
concerned  to  punish  them,  and  we  will  find  means  to  do  so.  Keep  a  close 
watch  on  them,  therefore ;  and  despatch  one  of  your  comrades,  the  lightest 
of  foot,  to  bring  the  news  of  the  yeomen  thereabout" 

They  promised  implicit  obedience,  and  departed  with  alacrity  on  their 
different  errands.  In  the  meanwhile,  their  leader  and  his  two  companions, 
who  now  looked  upon  him  with  great  respect,  as  well  as  some  fear,  pur- 
sued their  way  to  the  chapel  of  Copmanhurst. 

When  they  had  reached  the  little  moonlight  glade,  haying  in  front  the 
reyerend,  though  ruinous  chapel,  and  the  rude  hermitaee,  so  well  suited  to 
ascetic  devotion,  Wamba  whispered  to  Gurth,  "  If  this  be  the  habitation  of 
a  thief,  it  makes  good  the  old  proverb,  The  nearer  the  church  the  farther 
from  God.  —  And,  i>y  my  cockscomb,"  he  added,  "I  think  it  be  even  so  — 
Hearken  but  to  the  black  sanctus  which  they  are  singing  in  the  hermitage  I" 

In  fact  the  anchorite  and  his  guest  were  performing,  at  the  full  extent  of 
their  very  poweirful  lungs,  an  old  drinking-song,  of  which  this  was  the 
burden : — 

^Come,  tnml  Uie  brown  bowl  to  iim^ 
Bully  boy,  bally  boy. 
Come,  tniwl  the  brown  bowl  to  me : 

lio  I  jolly  Jenkin,  1  npy  ft  knave  in  driakiof , 
Come,  trowl  the  brown  bowl  to  me.** 

**  Now,  that  is  not  ill  sung,"  said  Wamba,  who  had  thrown  in  a  few  of 
his  ovni  flourishes  to  help  out  the  chorus.  **  But  who,  in  the  saint's  name, 
ever  expected  to  have  heard  such  a  jolly  chant  come  from  out  a  hermit's 
cell  at  midnight?" 

"  Marry,  that  should  I,"  said  Gurth,  "  for  the  jolly  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst 
is  a  known  man,  and  kills  half  the  deer  that  are  stolen  in  this  walk.  Men 
say  that  the  keeper  has  complained  to  his  official,  and  that  he  will  be  strip- 
ped of  his  cowl  and  cope  altogether,  if  he  keep  not  better  order." 

While  they  were  thus  spea^g,  Locksley's  loud  and  repeated  knocks  had 
at  length  disturbed  the  anchorite  and  his  guest  "  By  my  beads,"  said  the 
hermit,  stopping  short  in  a  grand  flourish,  **  here  come  more  benighted 

fuests.  I  would  not  for  my  cowl  that  they  found  us  in  this  goodly  exercise. 
Jl  men  have  their  enemies,  good  Sir  Sluggard ;  and  there  be  those  malig- 
nant enough  to  construe  the  hospitable  refreshment  which  I  have  been  offer- 
ing to  you,  a  weary  traveller,  for  the  matter  of  three  short  hours,  into  sheer 
drunkenness  and  debauchery,  vices  alike  alien  to  my  profession  and  my 
disposition." 

''Base  calumniators  I"  replied  the  knight;  "  I  would  I  had  the  chastising 
of  them.  Nevertheless,  Holy  Clerk,  it  is  true  that  all  have  their  enemies ; 
and  there  be  those  in  this  very  land  whom  I  would  rather  speak  to  through 
the  bars  of  my  helmet  than  barefaced." 

*'  Get  thine  iron  pot  on  thy  head,  then,  friend  Slnggaxd,  as  quickly  as  thy 
nfttore  irUl  penmt»"  said  the  hermit^  "while  I  remote  these  pewter  flagonsy 
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"whoso  late  contents  run  strangely  in  mine  own  pate;  and  to  drown  the 
clatter — for,  in  faitli,  I  feci  somewhat  unsteady — strike  into  the  tune  which 
thou  hcarost  mc  &ing ;  it  .J  no  matter  for  the  words  —  I  scarce  know  them 
myj*(ilf'.'' 

iSo  saying,  ho  struck  up  a  thundering  De  profundia  cJamaviy  under  cover 
of  which  ho  removed  the  apparatus  of  tlicir  banquet;  wliile  the  knight, 
laughing  heartily,  and  arming  himself  all  the  while,  assisted  his  host  with 
his  voice  from  time  to  time  as  his  mirth  permitted. 

*''NVhat  devil's  matins  are  you  after  at  this  hour?"  said  a  voice  from 
witliout. 

'*  Heaven  forgive  you,  Sir  Traveller  1"  said  the  hermit,  whose  own  noise 
and  perhaps  his  nocturnal- potations,  prevented  from  recognizing  accents 
whieh  were  tolerably  familiar  to  him  —  "Wend  on  your  way,  in  the  name 
of  (rod  and  8aint  Dunstan,  and  disturb  not  the  devotions  of  me  and  my 
holy  brother." 

** IVIad  priest,"  answered  the  voice  from  without,  "open  to  Locksley  I" 

"  All's  safe — all's  ri^ht,"  said  the  hermit  to  his  companion. 

*'But  wlio  is  he?"  said  the  Black  Knight;  "it  imports  me  much  to  know." 

"  Who  is  ho?"  answered  the  hermit ;  "I  tell  thee  he  is  a  friend." 

" lint  what  friend?"  answered  the  knight;  "for  he  may  be  friend  to  thco 
an<l  none  of  mine." 

•'  Wliat  friend?"  replied  the  hermit;  "that,  now,  is  one  of  the  questions 
that  is  more  easily  asktnl  than  answered.  "What  friend? — why,  he  is,  now 
that  I  bethink  mo  a  little,  the  very  same  honest  keeper  I  told  thee  of  a 
while  since." 

"  Ay,  as  honest  a  keeper  as  thou  art  a  pious  hermit,"  replied  the  knight, 
"  I  dt)ubt  it  not.    But  undo  the  door  to  him  before  he  beat  it  from  its  hinges." 

I'he  dogs,  in  the  meantime,  which  had  made  a  dreadful  having  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disturbance,  seemed  now  to  recognize  the  voice  of 
him  who  stood  without ;  for,  totally  changing  their  manner,  tliey  scratched 
and  whined  at  the  door,  as  if  interceding  for  his  admission.  The  hermit 
speedily  unbolted  his  portal,  and  admitted  Locksley,  with  his  two  com- 
panions. 

"  Why,  hermit,"  was  the  yeoman's  first  question  as  soon  as  he  beheld  the 
knight,  "what  boon  companion  hast  thou  here?" 

"  A  brother  of  our  order,"  replied  the  friar  shaking  his  head;  "we  havo 
been  at  our  orisons  all  night." 

"  He  is  a  monk  of  the  church  militant,  I  think,"  answered  Locksley ; 
"  and  there  be  more  of  them  abroad.  I  tell  thee,  friar,  thou  must  lay  down 
the  rosary  and  take  up  the  quarterstaff ;  we  shall  need  every  one  of  our 
merry  men,  whether  clerk  or  layman. — ^But,"  he  added,  taking  him  a  step 
aside,  "  art  thou  mad  ?  to  give  admittance  to  a  knight  thou  dost  not  know  7 
IliUit  thou  forgot  our  articles  ?" 

"Not  know  him!"  replied  the  friar,  boldly,  "I  know  him  as  well  as 
the  beggar  knows  his  disn." 

"  And  what  is  his  name,  then?''  demanded  Lockfdey. 

"  His  name,"  said  the  hermit — "  his  name  is  Sir  Anthony  of  Scrablestone 
— as  if  I  would  drink  with  a  man,  and  did  not  know  his  name  I" 

"Thou  hast  been  drinking  more  than  enough,  friar,"  said  the  woodsman, 
"  and,  I  fear,  prating  more  than  enough  too.'' 

"  Good  yeoman,"  said  the  knight,  coming  forward,  "  be  not  wroth  with 
my  merry  host.  He  did  but  afford  me  the  hospitality  which  I  would  have 
compelled  from  him  if  ho  had  refused  it." 

"  Thou  compel !"  said  the  friar ;  "  wait  but  till  I  have  changed  this  gray 
gown  for  a  green  cassock,  and  if  I  make  not  a  quarterstaff  ring  twelve  upon 
thypate,  I  am  neither  true  clerk  nor  good  woodsman." 

Wnile  he  spoke  thus,  he  stript  off  his  gown,  and  appeared  in  a  dose  black 
booknm  doublet  and  drawers,  oyer  which  he  speedily  did  on  a  casso6k  of 
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sreen,  and  hose  of  the  same  colour.    **  I  pray  thee  trass  my  points/'  said 
he,  to  Wamba,  **  and  thou  shalt  have  a  cup  of  sack  for  thy  labour." 

**  Qramercy  for  thy  sack/'  said  Wamba ;  **  but  think'st  thou  it  is  Uiwful 
for  me  to  aid  you  to  transmew  thyself  from  a  holy  hermit  into  a  sinful 
forester  V* 

"  Never  fear/'  said  the  hermit ;  "  I  will  but  confess  the  sins  of  my  green 
cloak  to  my  greyfriar's  frock,  and  all  shall  be  well  again." 

''Amen  I"  answered  the  jester ;  **  a  broadcloth  penitent  should  have  a 
sackcloth  confessor,  and  your  frock  may  absolve  my  motley  doublet  into  the 
bargain.'' 

So  saying,  he  accommodated  the  friar  with  his  assistance  in  tying  the 
endless  number  of  points,  as  the  laces  which  attached  the  hose  to  the 
doublet  were  then  termed. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  Locksley  led  the  knight  a  little  apart, 
and  addressed  him  thus: — "Deny  it  not,  Sir  Knight-^ you  are  he  who 
decided  the  victory  to  the  advantage  of  the  English  against  the  strangers 
on  the  second  dav  of  the  tournament  at  Ashby.'' 

''And  what  foUows,  if  you  ^ess  truly,  good  yeoman  t"  replied  the  knight. 

'*  I  should  in  that  case  hold  you,"  replied  the  yeoman,  "  a  friend  to  the 
weaker  party." 

"  Such  is  the  duty  of  a  true  knight  at  least,"  replied  the  Black  Cham- 
pion ;  "  and  I  would  not  willingly  that  there  were  reason  to  think  other- 
wise of  me." 

"  But  for  my  purpose,"  said  the  yeoman,  "  thou  shouldst  be  as  well  a 
good  Englishman  as  a  good  knight ;  for  that  which  I  have  to  speak  of  con- 
cerns, indeed,  the  duty  of  every  honest  man,  but  is  more  especially  that  of 
a  true-bom  native  of  England." 

"You  can  speak  to  no  one,"  replied  the  knight,  "to  whom  England,  and 
the  life  of  every  Englishman,  can  be  dearer  than  to  me." 

**  I  would  wulingfy  believe  so,"  said  the  woodsman,  "  for  never  had  this 
country  such  need  to  be  supported  by  those  who  love  her.  Hear  me,  and 
I  will  tell  thee  of  an  enterprise,  in  which,  if  thou  be'st  really  that  which 
thou  seemest,  thou  mayest  take  an  honourable  part.  A  band  of  villains,  in 
the  disguise  of  better  men  than  themselves,  have  made  themselves  master 
of  the  person  of  a  noble  Englishman,  called  Cedrio  the  Saxon,  together 
with  his  ward,  and  his  friend,  Athelstane  of  Goningsburgh,  and  have  trans- 
ported them  to  a  castle  in  this  forest,  called  Torquustone.  I  ask  of  thee,  as 
a  good  knight  and  a  good  Englishman,  wilt  thou  aid  in  their  rescue  t" 

"  I  am  bound  by  my  vow  to  do  so,"  replied  the  knight ;  "  but  I  would 
willingly  know  who  you  are,  who  request  my  assistance  in  their  behalf  7" 

"  I  am,"  said  the  forester,  "  a  nameless  man ;  but  I  am  the  friend  of  my 
country,  and  of  my  country's  friends— With  this  account  of  me  you  must 
for  the  present  remain  satisfied,  the  more  especially  since  you  yourself^ 
desire  to  continue  unknown.    Believe,  however,  that  my  word,  when 
plede^d,  is  as  inviolate  as  if  I  wore  golden  spurs." 

"I  willingly  believe  it,"  said  the  Imight;  "I  have  been  accustomed  to 
study  men's  countenances,  and  I  can  read  in  thine  honesty  and  resoluticn. 
I  will,  therefore,  ask  thee  no  farther  questions,  but  tad  thee  in  setting  at 
freedom  these  oppressed  captives ;  which  done,  I  trust  we  shall  part  better 
acquainted,  and  well  satisfied  with  each  other." 

**  So,"  said  Wamba  to  Gurth, — for  the  friar  being  now  fully  equipped, 
the  Jester,  having  approached  to  the  other  side  of  the  hut,  had  heard  the 
conclusion  of  the  conversation, — "So,  we  have  got  a  new  alW? — I  trust 
the  valour  of  the  knight  will  be  truer  metal  than  uie  religion  of'^tho  hermit^ 
or  the  honesty  of  the  yeoman;  for  this  Locksley  looks  like  a  IMttn  deei^ 
stealer,  and  the  priest  uke  a  hutj  hypocrite." 

"Hold  thy  peace,  Wamba,''  said  Gurth;  <'it  may  all 
goees;  bat  were  the  homed  defil  to  riae  aad  pioAr  aa  lalf* 
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set  at  liberty  Ccdrio  and  tho  Lady  Rowena,  I  fear  I  should  hardly  ]Mf% 
religion  enough  to  refuse  the  foul  fiend's  offer,  and  bid  him  get  behind  me." 

The  friar  was  now  completely  accoutred  as  a  yeoman,  with  sword  and 
buckler,  bow  and  quiver,  and  a  strong  partisan  over  his  shoulder.  He  left 
hi-s  coll  at  tho  head  of  the  party,  and,  having  carefully  locked  the  door, 
doposited  the  key  under  the  tnreshold. 

**  Art  thou  in  condition  to  do  good  service,  friar?"  said  Locksley ;  "or 
docs  tho  brown  bowl  still  run  in  thy  head  ?" 

"  Not  more  than  a  draught  of  St.  Dunstan's  fountain  will  allay,"  an- 
Bworcd  the  priest ;  "  something  there  is  of  a  whizzing  in  my  brain,  and  of 
instability  in  my  legs,  but  you  shall  presently  see  bom  pass  away." 

So  saying,  he  stepped  to  tho  stone  basin,  in  which  the  waters  of  the  foun- 
tain as  they  fell  formed  bubbles  which  danced  in  'the  white  moonlight,  and 
took  so  long  a  draught  as  if  he  had  meant  to  exhaust  the  spring. 

"  Whon  didst  thou  drink  as  deep  a  draught  of  water  before,  Holy  Clerk 
of  Cojimanhurst  ?''  said  the  Black  Knight. 

"Never  since  my  wine-butt  leaked,  and  let  out  its  liauor  by  an  illegal 
Tcnt,''  replied  the  JTriar,  *'  and  so  left  me  nothing  to  drink  but  my  patron's 
bounty  here." 

Then  plunging  his  hands  and  head  into  the  fountain,  he  washed  from 
them  all  marks  of  the  midnight  revel. 

Thus  refreshed  and  sobered,  the  jolly  priest  twirled  his  heavy  partisan 
round  his  head  with  three  fingers,  as  if  he  had  been  balancing  a  reed,  ex- 
claiming, at  the  same  time,  "  Where  be  those  false  ravishers,  who  carry  off 
wenches  against  their  will  7  May  the  foul  fiend  fly  off  with  me,  if  I  am  not 
man  enough  for  a  dozen  of  them  1" 

**  Swearest  thou,  Holy  Clerk  ?"  said  the  Black  Knight 

"  Clerk  me  no  Clerks,"  replied  the  transformed  priest ;  "  by  Saint  George 
and  the  Dragon,  I  am  no  longer  a  shaveling  than  while  my  frock  is  on  my 
back — When  I  am  cased  in  my  green  cassock,  I  will  drink,  swear,  and  woo 
a  lass,  with  any  blithe  forester  in  the  West  Riding." 

"  Come  on,  Jack  Priest,"  said  Locksley,  **  and  be  silent ;  thou  art  as  noisy 
as  a  whole  convent  on  a  holy  eve,  when  the  Father  Abbot  has  gone  to  bed. 
Come  on  you,  too,  my  masters ;  tarry  not  to  talk  of  it — I  say,  come  on,  we 
must  collect  all  our  K>rces,  and  few  enough  we  shall  have,  if  we  are  to  storm 
the  castle  of  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf." 

''What!  is  it  Frontrde-Bocuf,"  said  the  Bhick  Knight,  "who  has  stopt 
on  the  king's  highway  the  king's  liege  BubjeotsT — Is  he  turned  thief  and 
oppressor?'' 

"  Oppressor  ho  ever  was,"  said  Locksley. 

"And  for  thief,"  said  the  priest,  "I  doubt  if  ever  he  were  even  half  so 
honest  a  man  as  many  a  thiei  of  my  aoquainance." 

"  Move  on,  priest,  and  be  silent,"  said  the  yeoman ;  "it  were  better  you 
led  the  way  to  the  place  of  rendezvouB,  than  say  what  should  be  left  unsaid, 
both  in  decency  and  prudence." 
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AImm,  how  maaj  hoora  sad  ytan  hfttw  pMl, 
StDM  hamui  forms  hav*  round  this  table  nto, 
Or  lamp,  or  taper,  on  iti  sniihce  fleam'd  I 
Methinks,  I  hear  the  aoond  of  time  lonir  pea'd 
StiU  marmnhnff  o'er  na,  ia  the  loftj  void 
Of  ibeae  dark  archea,  like  the  linf'rinf  Toioee 
Of  thoae  who  loos  within  their  grmtea  have  slept 
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While  these  measures  wore  taking  in  behalf  of  Cedrio  and  his  compan- 
ions, the  armed  men  by  whom  the  latter  had  been  seized,  hurried  their  cap- 
tires  along  towards  the  place  of  security,  where  they  intended  to  imprison 
them.  But  darkness  came  on  fast,  and  the  'paths  of  the  wood  seemed  but 
imperfectly  known  to  the  marauders.  They  were  compelled  to  make  several 
lon^  halts,  and  once  or  twice  to  return  on  their  road  to  resume  the  direction 
which  they  wished  to  pursue.  The  summer  mom  had  dawned  upon  them 
ere  they  could  travel  in  full  assurance  that  they  held  the  right  path.  But 
confidence  returned  with  li^ht,  and  the  cavalcade  now  moved  rapidly  forward. 
Meanwhile,  the  following  dialogue  took  place  between  the  two  leaders  of 
the  banditti :  — 

'*  It  is  time  thou  shouldst  leave  us,  Sir  Maurice,"  said  the  Templar  to  De 
Bracy,  "  in  order  to  prepare  the  second  part  of  thy  mystery.  Thou  art  next^ 
thou  knowest,  to  act  the  Knight  Deliverer." 

**  I  have  thought  better  of  it,"  said  Be  Bracy ;  **  I  will  not  leave  thee  till 
the  prize  is  fainy  deposited  in  Front-de-Bceuf 's  castle.  There  will  I  ap- 
pear before  the  Lady  Rowena  in  mine  own  shape,  and  trust  that  she  wul 
set  down  to  the  vehemence  of  my  passion  the  violence  of  which  I  have  been 
guilty." 

**  And  what  has  made  -thee  change  thy  plan,  De  Bracy  ?"  replied  the 
Knight  Templar. 

''That  concerns  thee  nothing/'  answered  his  companion. 

"  I  would  hope,  however.  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Templar,  "  that  this  alten^ 
tion  of  measures  arises  from  no  suspicion  of  my  honourable  meaning,  such 
as  Fitzurse  endeavoured  to  instil  into  thee  ?" 

"  My  thoughts  are  my  own,"  answered  De  Bracy ;  "  the  fiend  laughs, 
they  say,  when  one  thief  robs  another ;  and  we  know,  that  were  he  to  spit 
fire  and  brimstone  instead,  it  would  never  prevent  a  Templar  from  followmg 
his  bent." 

"  Or  the  leader  of  a  Free  Company,"  answered  the  Templar,  "  from  dread- 
ing, at  the  hands  of  a  comrade  and  friend,  the  injustice  he  does  to  all 
mankind." 

"  This  is  unprofitable  and  perilous  recrimination,"  answered  De  Bracy ; 
"  suffice  it  to  say,  I  know  the  morals  of  the  Templo-Order,  and  I  will  not 
give  thee  the  power  of  cheating  me  out  of  the  fair  prey  for  which  I  have 
run  such  risks." 

"  Psha,"  replied  the  Tempkr,  "  what  hast  thou  to  fear  7  —  Thou  knowest 
the  vows  of  our  order." 

"Right  well,"  said  De  Bracy,  "and  also  how  they  are  kept.  Come,  Sir 
Templar,  the  laws  of  gallantry  have  a  liberal  interpretation  in  Palestine, 
and  this  is  a  case  in  which  I  will  trust  nothing  to  your  conscience." 

"Hear  the  truth,  then,"  said  the  Templar;  "I  care  not  for  your  blue- 
eyed  beauty.    There  is  in  that  train  one  who  will  make  me  a  better  mate." 

"What I  wonldst  thoa  stoop  to  the  waiting^lamsel 7"  said  De  Braoy. 

"  No,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Templar,  hao^tily.  "  To  the  wuting-womaii 
will  I  not  iloop.  IhateapriMtmoDgthaotptiTMisloTelyMtbinttOini.'' 
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"  By  the  mass,  tliou  meanest  the  fair  Jowoss  I"  said  De  Bracy. 

"  And  if  1  do,"  said  Bois-Guilbert,  "who  shall  gainsay  me?" 

*'  Ni)  one  that  I  know,"  said  Do  Bracy,  "unless  it  be  your  vow  of  celibacyy 
or  ft  chock  of  conscience  for  an  intrigue  with  a  Jewess." 

"  Tor  iiiy  vow,"  said  tho  Templar,  "our  Grand  Master  hath  granted  me 
a  dis})enhation.  And  for  my  connciencc,  a  man  that  has  slain  three  hundred 
Saracens,  need  not  reckon  up  every  little  failing,  like  a  village  girl  at  her 
first  confottsion  upon  Good  Friday  eve." 

**  Thou  knowost  best  thine  own  privileges,"  said  De  Bracy.  "  Yet,  I 
would  liavo  sworn  thy  thoughts  had  oeen  more  on  the  old  usurer's  money- 
bags, than  on  the  black  eyes  of  the  daughter." 

"1  can  admire  both,"  answered  the  Templar;  "besides,  the  old  Jew  is 
but  lialf-prlzc.  I  must  share  his  spoils  with  Front-de-Bocuf,  who  will  not 
lend  us  tlic  uHo  of  his  castle  for  nothing.  I  must  have  something  that  I 
can  term  exclusively  my  own  by  this  foray  of  ours,  and  I  have  fixed  on  the 
lovely  Jewess  as  my  peculiar  prize.  But,  now  thou  knowest  my  drift,  thou 
wilt  resume  thine  own  original  plan,  wilt  thou  not?  —  Thou  hast  nothing, 
thou  seest,  to  fear  from  my  intoitcrence." 

"  No,"  r(;plied  Do  Bracy,  "  I  will  remain  beside  my  prize.  "What  thou 
sayost  is  passing  true ;  but  I  like  not  tho  privileges  acquired  by  the  dis- 
pensation of  tho  Grand  Master,  and  the  merit  acquired  by  tho  slaughter 
of  tlirec  hundred  Saracens.  You  have  too  good  a  right  to  a  free  pardon, 
to  render  you  very  scrupulous  about  peccadilloes." 

Wliile  this  dialogue  was  proceeding,  Gedrio  was  endeavouring  to  wring 
out  of  those  wlio  guarded  him  an  avowal  of  their  character  and  purpose. 
"  You  should  bo  Englishmen,"  said  he ;  "  and  yet,  sacred  Heaven  I  you 
prey  upon  your  countrymen  as  if  you  were  very  Normans.  You  shoula  be 
my  neighbours,  and  if  so,  my  friends ;  for  which  of  my  English  neighbours 
have  reason  to  be  otherwise?  I  tell  ye,  yeomen,  t^at  even  those  among  ye 
who  havo  been  branded  with  outlawry  have  had  from  mo  protection  ;  for  I 
have  pitied  their  miseries,  and  curst  the  oppression  of  their  tyrannic  nobles. 
AVhat,  then,  would  you  have  of  me  ?  or  in  wnat  can  this  violence  serve  ye  ?— 
Ye  are  worse  than  brute  beasts  in  your  actions,  and  will  you  imitate  them 
in  their  very  dumbness  ?" 

It  was  in  vain  that  Cedric  expostulated  with  his  guards,  who  had  too 
many  good  reasons  for  their  silence  to  be  induced  to  break  it  either  by  his 
wrath  or  his  cxpostulatioifls.  They  continued  to  hurry  him  along,  travelling 
at  a  very  rapid  rate,  until,  at  the  end  of  an  avenue  of  huge  trees,  arose 
Torquiltitone,  now  the  hoary  and  ancient  castle  of  Ke^inald  Frontrde-Bocuf. 
It  was  a  fortress  of  no  great  size,  consisting  of  a  donjon,  or  large  and  high 
square  tower,  surrounded  by  buildings  of  inferior  height,  which  were  en- 
circled by  an  inner  court-yard.  Around  the  exterior  wall  was  a  deep  moat, 
6U])plicd  with  water  from  a  neighbouring  rivulot  Front-de-Boouf;  whose 
character  placed  lum  often  at  feud  with  his  enemies,  had  made  considerable 
additions  to  tho  strength  of  his  castle,  by  building  towers  u|>on  the  outward 
wall,  so  as  to  flank  it  at  every  angle.  The  access,  as  usual  in  castles  of  the 
period,  lay  through  an  &rchc<l  barbican,  or  outwork,  which  was  terminated 
and  defended  by  a  small  turret  at  each  comer. 

Cedric  no  sooner  saw  the  turrets  of  Front-de-Bccuf 's  castle  nuse  their  gray 
and  moss-grown  battlements,  glimmering  in  the  morning  sun,  above  tho 
wou<l.s  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  than  he  instantly  augured  more 
truly  concerning  the  cause  of  his  misfortune. 

"  I  did  injustice,"  he  said,  "  to  the  thieves  and  outlaws  of  these  woods, 
when  I  supposed  such  banditti  to  belong  to  their  bands ;  I  might  as  justly 
have  conf()unded  tho  foxes  uf  these  brakes  with  the  ravening  wolves  of 
France.  Tell  me,  dogs — is  it  my  life,  or  my  wealth  that  your  master  aims 
at?  Is  it  too  much  that  .two  Saxons,  myself  and  the  noble  Atholstono* 
should  hold  land  in  the  country  which  was  once  the  patonmony  of  our 
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race  t — Pat  as,  then,  to  death,  and  complete  joar  tyranny  by  taking  our 
lives,  as  you  began  with  our  liberties.  If  the  Saxon  Gedric  cannot  rescue 
England,  he  is  willing  to  die  for  her.  Tell  your  tyrannical  master,  I  do  only 
beseech  him  to  dismiss  the  Lady  Rowena  in  honour  and  safety.  She  is  a 
woman,  and  he  need  not  dread  her ;  and  with  us  will  die  all  who  dare  fight 
in  her  cause." 

The  attendants  remained  as  mute  to  this  address  as  to  the  former,  and 
they  now  stood  before  the  gate  of  the  castle.  De  Bracy  winded  his  horn 
three  times,  and  the  archers  and  cross-bow  men,  who  had  manned  the  wall 
upon  seeing  their  approach,  hastened  to  lower  the  draw-bridge  and  admit 
them.  The  prisoners  were  compelled  by  their  guards  to  alight,  and  were 
conducted  to  an  apartment  where  a  hasty  repast  was  offered  them,  of  which 
none  but  Athelstane  felt  any  inclination  to  partake.  Neither  had  the  de- 
scendant of  the  Confessor  much  time  to  do  justice  to  the  good  cheer  placed 
before  them,  for  their  guards  gave  him  and  Cedric  to  understand  that  they 
were  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  chamber  apart  from  Rowena.  Resistance  was 
Tain;  and  they  were  compelled  to  follow  to  a  large  room,  which,  rising 
on  clumsy  Saxon  pillars,  resembled  those  refectories  and  chapteivhouses' 
which  may  be  still  seen  in  the  most  ancient  parts  of  our  most  ancient 
monasteries. 

The  Lady  Rowena  was  next  separated  from  her  train,  and  conducted  with 
courtesy,  indeed,  but  still  without  consulting  her  inclination,  to  a  distant 
apartment.  The  same  alarming  dbtinction  was  conferred  on  Rebecca,  in 
spite  of  her  father's  entreaties,  who  offered  eyen  money,  in  this  extremity 
of  distress,  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  abide  with  him.  **  Rase  un- 
believer,'' answered  one  of  his  guards,  "  when  thou  hast  seen  thy  lair,  thou 
wilt  not  wish  thy  daughter  to  partake  it"  And,  without  farther  discussion, 
the  old  Jew  was  forcibly  dragged  off  in  a  different  direction  from  the  other 
prisoners.  The  domestics,  uler  being  carefully  searched  and  disarmed, 
were  confined  in  another  part  of  the  castle ;  and  Rowena  was  refused  even 
the  comfort  she  might  have  derived  from  the  attendance  of  her  handmaiden 
Elgitha. 

The  apartment  in  which  the  Saxon  chiefs  were  confined, — for  to  them  we 
turn  our  first  attention, — although  at  present  used  as  a  sort  of  guard-room, 
had  formerly  been  the  great  hall  of  the  castle.  It  was  now  abandoned  to 
meaner  purposes,  because  the  present  lord,  among  other  additions  to  the 
convenience,  security  and  beauty  of  his  baronial  residence,  had  erected  a 
new  and  noble  hall,  whose  vaulted  roof  was  supported  by  lighter  and  more 
elegant  pillars,  and  fitted  up  with  that  higher  degree  of  ornament,  which  the 
Normans  had  already  introduced  into  architecture. 

Oedric  paced  the  apartment,  filled  with  indignant  reflections  on  the  past 
and  on  the  present,  while  the  apathy  of  his  companion  served,  instead  of 
patience  ana  philosophy,  to  defend  him  a^inst  everything  save  the  incon- 
yenience  of  the  present  moment ;  and  so  httle  did  he  leel  even  this  last,  that 
he  was  only  from  time  to  time  roused  to  a  reply  by  Cedric's  animated  and 
impassioned  appeal  to  him. 

**  Yes,"  said  Cedric,  half  speaking  to  himself,  and  half  addressing  himself 
to  Athelstane,  "  it  was  in  this  yery  nail  that  my  father  feasted  with  Torguil 
Wolfganger,  when  he  entertained  the  valiant  and  unfortunate  Harold,  then 
advancing  against  the  Norwegians,  who  had  united  themselves  to  the  rebel 
Tosti.  It  was  in  this  hall  that  Harold  returned  the  magnanimous  answer 
to  the  ambassador  of  his  rebel  brother.  Ofl  have  I  heard  my  father  kindle 
as  he  told  the  tale.  The  envoy  of  Tosti  was  admitted,  when  this  ample 
room  could  scarce  contain  the  crowd  of  noble  Saxon  leaders,  who  were 
quaffing  the  blood-red  vrine  around  their  monarch." 

'*  I  hope,"  said  Athelstane,  somewhat  moved  by  this  part  of  his  fHencPt 
discourse,  **  they  will  not  forget  to  send  us  some  vrine  and  refections  at  noon 
—we  had  scarce  a  bretthin^^^paoe  allowed  to  break  oar  fiut,  and  I  never 
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havo  tho  benefit  of  my  food  when  I  oat  imtnodiately  after  dismounting  from 
liorsoback,  though  the  leeches  recommend  that  practice." 

Codric  wont  on  with  his  story  without  noticing  this  intcijectional  obser- 
vation of  his  friend. 

"  Tho  envoy  of  Tosti,"  he  said,  "moved  up  the  hall,  undismayed  by  the 
frowning  (xuiutoDances  of  all  around  him,  until  he  made  his  obeisance  l>efore 
the  throne  of  King  Harold. 

"  '  WJiat  terms/  he  said,  *  Lord  King,  hath  thy  brother  Tosti  to  hope,  if 
he  fehoiihl  hiy  down  his  arms,  and  crave  peace  at  thy  hands  V 

"  *  A  brother's  love,'  cried  tho  generous  llarold,  *  and  the  fiur  earldom  of 
Kor  t  h  u  nibor  1  an  d  / 

*'  *  But  should  Tosti  accept  these  terms,'  continued  the  envoy,  'what  lands 
shall  bo  assigned  U>  liis  faithful  ally,  Ilardrada,  King  of  Norway?' 

'*  *  Seven  feet  of  English  ground,'  answered  Harold  fiercely,  *  or,  as  Ilar- 
drada is  Hai<l  to  be  a  giant,  perhaps  wo  may  allow  him  twelve  inches  more.' 

''  Tho  hall  rung  with  acclamations,  and  cup  and  horn  was  filled  to  the 
Norwegian,  who  should  bo  speedily  in  possession  of  his  English  territory." 

**  I  could  havo  pledged  him  with  all  my  soul,"  said  Athcbtane,  "  for  my 
tongue  cleaves  to  my  palate." 

'*  Tho  baffled  envoy,"  continued  Codric,  pursuing  with  animation  his  tale, 
though  it  interc^sted  not  the  listener,  "rctroatod,  to  carry  Tosti  and  his  ally 
tho  ominous  answer  of  his  injured  brother.  It  was  then  that  tho  distant 
towers  of  York,  and  the  bloody  streams  of  the  Derwent,*  beheld  that  direful 
conflict,  in  which,  after  displaying  tho  most  undaunted  valour,  the  King  of 
Norway  and  Tosti  both  fell,  with  ton  thousand  of  their  bravest  followers. 
"Who  would  have  thought  that  upon  the  proud  day  when  this  battle  was 
wi)n.  the  very  gale  which  waved  the  Saxon  banners  in  triumph  was  filling 
tho  Norman  sails,  and  impelling  them  to  the  fatal  shores  of  Sussex?  — 
AVho  would  have  thought  that  Harold,  within  a  few  brief  days,  would  him- 
self possess  no  more  of  his  kingdom  than  the  share  which  he  allotted  in  his 
wrath  to  tho  Norwegian  invader?  —  Who  would  have  thought  that  you, 
noble  Athclstane  —  that  you,  descended  of  Harold's  blood,  and  that  I,  whose 
father  was  not  tho  worst  defender  of  the  Saxon  crovna,  should  be  prisoners 
to  a  vile  Norman,  in  the  very  hall  in  which  our  ancestors  held  such  high 
festival  ?" 

"  It  is  sad  enough,"  replied  Athelstano ;  "  but  J  trust  they  will  hold  us 
to  a  moderate  ransom  —  At  any  rate  it  cannot  be  their  purpose  to  starve  us 
outright ;  and  yet,  although  it  is  high  noon,  I  see  no  |)reparations  for  serving 
dinner.  Look  up  at  the  window,  noble  Cedric,  and  judge  by  the  sunbeams 
if  it  is  not  on  tho  verge  of  noon." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  answered  Cedric ;  "  but  I  cannot  look  on  that  stained 
lattice  without  its  awakening  other  reflections  than  those  which  concern  the 
passing  moment,  or  its  privations.  When  that  window  was  wrought,  my 
noljlo  friend,  our  hardy  fathers  knew  not  tho  art  of  making  glass,  or  of 
staining  it — The  pride  of  Wolfganger's  father  brought  an  artist  from  Nor- 

*  A  erent  topoemphical  blander  ocenired  here  in  former  editions.  The  bloodjr  battle  alladed  tu  in  th« 
t<>xt.  fouplit  and  won  t)y  Kinir  Harold,  over  hie  brother,  the  rebellioue  Tueti,  end  an  anxiJiary  force  of  Danes 
or  NorKeiiit'n.  was  said,  in  the  t«lt,aiid  a  correapondini;  note,  tu  have  taken  place  at  Stamfnnl,  in  Leinealer- 
shire.  and  np^m  thn  river  Wellaad.  Thie  ia  a  mulake.  into  which  the  aoihor  has  been  led  bjr  trusting  to  hia 
iii«:n)orY,  uiid  m  ronfuuuding  two  olaoes  of  the  Bameaiame.  11m  Stamford,  Slranf  ford,  or  Slaneford,  at  which 
the  hut'tifl  rrnlly  wx<i  fitusht,  ii  afonl  apoo  the  rirer  Derwent,  at  the  distance  of  ahoat  seven  miles  Crom 
York,  and  situated  in  that  laixe  and  opalettt  oonntry.  A  lonff  wooden  bridm  orer  the  Derwent,  the  site  of 
wliirh,  with  one  reniainini;  battran,  is  still  shown  to  the  curious  traTellcr,  was  furiouslr  contested.  On* 
Norwegian  loni^  defended  it  bf  his  single  arm,  and  was  at  length  pierced  wUh  a  spear  tnrast  thronsfa  thn 
planks  of  the  bndKe  from  a  boat  beneath. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Stamford,  on  the  Derwent,  contains  some  memorials  of  the  battle.  Horse-shoeiL 
■wofda,  and  the  heads  of  halberds,  or  bills,  are  often  found  there;  ona  niaoe  is  called  tho  **  Danes' well, 
another  the  "  Battle  flats."  From  a  tradition  that  the  weapon  with  which  the  Norwegian  ohampino  was 
slain,  resenihled  a  pear,  or,  as  others  sajr,  that  the  trongh  or  boat  in  which  the  soldier  floated  under  th« 
bridge  to  Btnke  the  blow,  had  snch  a  shape,  the  coantrjr  people  osnallf  begin  a  great  market,  which  ■  hdd 
at  SNUimfonl,  with  an  nntertninment  called  the  Pear-|iie  feast,  which  after  all  maj  be  a  currapUon  of  the 
8pear-pic  kast.  For  mure  particulars,  Drake's  History  of  York  mav  be  reforred  to.  llie  aQthor*s  nnstako 
was  puinud  out  to  him,  in  the  most  obUgug  manner,  bj  Robert  lielt,  Esq.  of  Do— 1  House.  Ths  bnlUs 
was  fought  iu  lOGti. 
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mandy  to  adorn  his  hall  with  tMs  new  species  of  emblai^nment,  that  breaks 
the  golden  light  of  God's  blessed  day  into  so  many  fantastic  hues.  The 
foreigner  came  here  poor,  beggarly,  cringing,  and  subservient,  ready  to  doff 
his  cap  to  the  meanest  native  of  the  household.  He  returned,  pampered 
and  proud,  to  tell  his  rapacious  countrymen  of  the  wealth  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  Saxon  nobles — a  folly,  oh,  Atheistanc,  forboded  of  old,  as  well  as  fore^ 
scon,  by  those  descendants  of  Hcngist  and  his  hardy  tribes,  who  retained 
the  simplicity  of  their  manners.  We  made  these  strangers  our  bosom  friends, 
our  confidential  servants ;  we  borrowed  their  artists  and  their  arts,  and  des- 
pised tbe  honest  simplicity  and  hardihood  with  which  our  bravo  ancestors 
supported  themselves,  and  we  became  enervated  by  Norman  arts  long  ere 
we  fell  under  Norman  arms.  Far  better  was  our  homely  diet,  eaten  in 
peace  and  liberty,  than  the  luxurious  dainties,  the  love  of  which  hath 
delivered  us  as  bondsmen  to  the  foreign  conqueror  V* 

"I  should,'^  replied  Atheistanc,  ''hold  very  humble  diet  a  luxury  at 
present ;  and  it  astonishes  me,  noble  Cedric,  that  you  can  bear  so  truly  in 
mind  the  memory  of  past  deeds,  when  it  appeareth  you  forget  the  very  hour 
of  dinner." 

"  It  ia  time  lost,"  muttered  Cedric,  apart  and  impatiently,  "  to  speak  to 
him  of  aught  else  but  that  which  concerns  his  appetite !  The  soul  of  Ilar- 
dicanute  hath  taken  possession  of  him,  and  he  hath  no  pleasure  save  to  fill, 
to  swill,  and  to  call  for  more.  —  Alas  I"  said  he,  looking  at  Atheistanc  with 
compassion,  "  that  so  dull  a  spirit  should  bo  lodged  in  so  goodly  a  form  I 
Alas  I  that  such  an  enterprise  as  the  regeneration  of  England  should  turn 
on  a  hinge  so  imperfect  I  Wedded  to  Rowena,  indeed,  her  noble  and  more 
generous  soul  may  jet  awake  the  better  nature  which  is  torpid  within  him. 
Yet  how  should  this  be,  while  Rowena,  Atheistanc,  and  I  myself,  remain 
the  prisoners  of  this  brutal  marauder,  and  have  been  made  so  perhaps  from 
a  sense  of  the  dangers  which  our  liberty  might  bring  to  the  usurped  power 
of  his  nation  ?" 

While  the  Saxon  was  plunged  in  these  painfUl  reflections,  the  door  of 
their  prison  opened,  and  gave  entrance  to  a  sewer,  holding  his  white  rod  of 
office.  This  important  person  advanced  into  the  chamber  with  a  ^avo 
pace,  followed  by  four  attendants,  bearing  in  a  table  covered  with  dishes, 
the  sight  and  smell  of  which  seemed  to  be  an  instant  compensation  to  Athei- 
stanc for  all  the  inconvenience  he  had  undergone.  The  persons  who 
attended  on  the  feast  were  masked  and  cloaked. 

"  What  mummery  is  this  ?"  said  Cedric ;  "  think  you  that  we  are  ignorant 
whose  prisoners  we  are,  when  we  are  in  the  castle  of  your  master  ?  Tell 
him,"  he  continued,  vnlling  to  use  this  opportunity  to  open  a  negotiation 
for  his  freedom — "  Tell  your  master,  Reginald  Front-de-Bceuf,  that  we  know 
no  reason  he  can  have  for  withholding  our  liberty,  excepting  his  unlawinl 
desire  to  enrich  himself  at  our  expense.  Tell  him  that  we  yield  to  his 
rapacity,  as  in  similar  circumstances  we  should  do  to  that  of  a  literal  robber. 
Let  him  name  the  ransom  at  which  he  rates  our  liberty,  and  it  shall  be  paid, 
provided  the  exaction  is  suited  to  our  means." 

The  sewer  made  no  answer,  but  bowed  his  head. 

"  And  tell  Sir  Reginald  Front-de-Bocuf,"  said  Atheistanc,  "  that  I  send 
him  my  mortal  defiance,  and  challenge  him  to  combat  with  me  on  foot  or 
horseback,  at  any  secure  place,  within  eight  days  after  our  liberation; 
which,  if  he  be  a  true  knight,  ho  will  not,  under  these  circumstances,  ven- 
ture to  refuse  or  to  delay." 

*'  I  shall  deliver  to  the  knight  your  defiance,"  answered  the  sewer ;  "  mean- 
while, I  leave  you  to  your  food." 

The  challenge  of  Atheistanc  was  delivered  with  no  good  grace ;  fbr  ft 
largo  mouthful,  which  ref[uired  the  exercise  of  both  jaws  at  onco,  added  it 
a  natural  hesitation,  consKlorably  damped  the  effect  of  the  bold  defiance  il 
contained.     Still,  however,  his  ppcceh  was  hailed  by  Cedric  as  an  incontee* 
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tible  token  of  reviving  spirit  in  his  companion,  whose  prorious  indifferenoe 
had  1)cgun,  notwithstanding  his  respect  for  Athclstone's  descent,  to  wear 
out  his  patience.  But  he  now  cordially  shook  hands  with  him  in  token  of 
his  approbation,  and  was  somewhat  grieved  when  Athelstanc  observed, 
**  that  nc  would  fight  a  dozen  such  men  as  Front-de-Boouf,  if,  by  so  doin^ 
he  could  hasten  nis  departure  from  a  dungeon  where  they  put  so  much 
earlic  into  their  pottage/'  Notwithstanding  this  intimation  of  a  relapse 
into  the  apathy  of  sensuality,  Gedrio  placed  himself  opposite  to  Athelstane, 
and  soon  showed,  tliat  if  the  distresses  of  his  country  could  banish  the 
recollection  of  food  while  the  table  was  uncovered,  yet  no  sooner  were  the 
victuals  put  there,  than  he  proved  that  the  appetite  of  his  Saxon  ancestors 
had  descended  to  him  along  with  their  other  qualities. 

The  captives  had  not  long  enjoyed  their  refreshment,  however,  ore  their 
attention  was  disturbed  even  from  this  most  serious  occupation  by  the  blast 
of  a  horn  winded  before  the  gate.  It  was  repeated  three  times,  with  as 
much  violence  as  if  it  had  been  blown  before  an  enchanted  castle  by  the 
destined  knight,  at  whose  summons  halls  and  towers,  barbican  and  battle- 
ment, wore  to  roll  off  like  a  morning  vapour.  The  Saxons  started  from  the 
table  and  hastened  to  the  window.  But  their  curiosity  was  disappointed ; 
for  these  outlets  only  looked  upon  the  court  of  the  castle,  and  tne  sound 
came  from  beyond  its  precincts.  The  summons,  however,  seemed  of  impor- 
tance, for  a  considerable  degree  of  bustle  instantly  took  place  in  the  castle. 
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My  dmoffhter— O  mf  docats— O  mj  dai^hterl 

O  my  Christian  doeatal 

Jiutioa— Um  Law— my  dooats,  and  my  daoffhtorl 

llBGHAm  or  Ynncn. 

Leaving  the  Saxon  chiefs  to  return  to  their  banquet  as  soon  as  their 
ungratified  curiosity  should  permit  them  to  attend  to  the  calls  of  their  half- 
satiated  appetite,  wo  have  to  look  in  upon  the  yet  more  severe  imprisonment 
of  Isaac  of  York.  The  poor  Jew  had  been  hastily  thrust  into  a  duneeon- 
vault  of  the  castle,  the  noor  of  which  was  deep  beneath  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  very  damp,  being  lower  than  even  the  moat  itself.  The  only 
light  was  received  through  one  or  two  loop-holes  far  above  the  reach  of  the 
captive's  hand.  These  apertures  admitted,  even  at  mid-day,  only  a  dim^ 
and  uncertain  light,  which  was  changed  for  utter  darkness  long  before  the 
rest  of  the  castle  hod  lost  the  blessing  of  dav.  Chains  and  shackles,  which 
had  been  the  portion  of  former  captives,  from  whom  active  exertions  to 
escape  had  been  apprehended,  hunc  rusted  and  empty  on  the  walls  of  the 
prison,  and  in  the  nngs  of  one  of  Siose  sets  of  fetters  there  remained  two 
mouldering  bones,  which  seemed  to  have  been  once  those  of  the  homaa 
leg,  as  if  the  prisoner  had  been  left,  not  only  to  perish  there,  but  to  be 
consumed  to  a  skeleton. 

At  one  end  of  this  ghastly  apartment  was  a  large  fire-grate,  over  the  top 
of  which  were  stretched  some  transverse  iron  bars,  half-devoured  wilJ^  mst. 

The  whole  appearance  of  the  dungeon  might  have  appalled  a  stooter 
h^art  than  that  of  Isaac,  who,  nevertheless,  was  more  composed  under  the 
imminent  pressure  of  danger,  than  he  had  seemed  to  be  while  affected  by 
terrors  of  which  the  cause  was  as  yet  remote  and  oontineeni.  The  loren 
of  the  chase  say  that  the  hare  feeb  moze  agony  during  tie  puiButt  of  the 
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greyhounds,  than  when  she  is  straggling  in  their  fluigs.*  And  thns  it  if 
probable,  that  the  Jews,  by  the  very  frequency  of  their  fear  on  all  occa- 
sions, had  their  minds  in  some  degree  prepared  for  every  effort  of  tyranny 
which  could  be  practised  upon  them ;  so  that  no  ag^pression,  when  it  had 
taken  place,  could  brine  with  it  that  surprise  which  is  the  most  disabling 
quiUity  of  terror.  NeiSier  was  it  the  first  time  that  Isaac  had  been  placed 
in  circumstances  so  dangerous.  He  had,  therefore,  experience  to  guide 
him,  as  well  as  ^  hope,  that  he  might  again,  as  formerly,  be  delivered  as  a 
prey  from  the  fowler.  Above  all,  he  had  upon  his  side  the  unyielding  obsti- 
nacy of  his  nation,  and  that  unbending  resolution,  with  wnich  Israelites 
have  been  frequenUy  known  to  submit  to  the  utmost  evils  which  power  and 
violence  can  inflict  upon  them,  rather  than  gratify  their  oppressors  by 
granting  their  demands. 

In  this  humour  of  passive  resistance,  and  with  his  garment  collected 
beneath  him  to  keep  his  limbs  from  the  wet  pavement,  Isaac  sat  in  a  corner 
of  his  dungeon,  where  his  folded  hands,  his  dishevelled  hair  and  beard,  his 
furred  cloaK,  and  high  cap,  seen  by  the  wiry  and  broken  light,  would  have 
afforded  a  study  for  Kembrandt,  had  that  celebrated  i)ainter  existed  at  the 

Eeriod.  The  Jew  remained  without  altering  his  position,  for  ne^ly  three 
ours,  at  the  expiry  of  which  steps  were  heard  on  the  dungeon  stair.  The 
bolts  screamed  as  they  were  withdrawn  —  the  hinges  creaked  as  the  wicket 
opened,  and  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf,  followed  by  the  two  Saracen  slaves 
of  the  Templar,  entered  the  prison. 

Front-de-Bceuf,  a  tall  and  strong  man,  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  public 
war  or  in  private  feuds  and  broils,  and  who  had  hesitated  at  no  means  of 
extending  his  feudal  power,  had  features  corresponding  to  his  character, 
and  which  strongly  expressed  the  fiercer  and  more  malignant  passions  of 
the  mind.  The  scars  with  which  his  visage  was  seamed,  would,  on  features 
of  a  different  cast,  have  excited  the  sympathy  and  veneration  due  to  the 
marks  of  honourable  valour ;  but,  in  the  peculiar  case  of  Front-de-Boeuf, 
they  only  added  to  the  ferocity  of  his  countenance,  and  to  the  dread  which 
his  presence  inspired.  This  formidable  baron  was  clad  in  a  leathern 
doublet,  fitted  close  to  his  body,  which  was  frayed  and  soiled  with  the  stains 
of  his  armour.  He  had  no  weap|on,  excepting  a  poniard  at  his  belt,  which 
served  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  bunch  of  rusty  keys  that  hung 
at  his  right  side.  The  black  slaves  who  attended  Front-de-Boeuf  were 
stripped  of  their  gorgeous  apparel,  and  attired  in  jerkins  and  trousers  of 
coarse  linen,  their  sleeves  bein^  tucked  up  above  the  elbow,  like  those  of 
butchers  when  about  to  exercise  their  functions  in  the  slaughter-house. 
Kach  had  in  his  hand  a  small  pannier ;  and,  when  they  entered  the  dungeon, 
they  stopt  at  the  door  until  Front-de-Bo3uf  himself  carefully  locked  and 
double-locked  it.  Having  taken  this  precaution,  he  advanced  slowly  up  the 
apartment  towards  the  Jew,  upon  whom  he  kept  his  eye  fixed,  as  if  he 
wished  to  paralyze  him  with  his  glance,  as  some  animals  are  said  to  fasci- 
nate their  prey.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  sullen  and  malignant  eye  of 
Front-de-Ikouf  possessed  some  portion  of  that  supposed  power  over  his 
unfortunate  prisoner.  The  Jew  sate  with  his  mouth  a-gape,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  savage  baron  with  such  earnestness  of  terror,  that  his  frame 
seemed  literally  to  shrink  together,  and  to  diminish  in  size  while  encoun- 
tering the  fierce  Norman's  fixed  and  baleful  gaze.  The  unhappy  Isaac  was 
deprived  not  only  of  the  power  of  rising  to  make  the  obeisance  which  his 
terror  dictated,  But  he  could  not  even  doff  his  cap,  or  utter  any  word  of  sup- 
plication ;  so  strongly  was  he  agitated  by  the  conviction  that  tortures  and 
death  wore  impending  over  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  stately  form  of  the  Norman  appeared  to  dilate  m 

*  Sola  Batf.—^'e  hjr  ao  meani  warrant  the  •ocoraqr  of  this  piece  of  natunl  history,  which  we  tire  on  tk« 
Mlhofiiyof  the  WanloarM;j.-L.T  •  -• 
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magnitude,  like  that  of  the  oagle,  which  raffles  up  its  plamage  when  alxml 
to  pounce  on  its  defenceless  prey.  He  paused  within  three  steps  of  the 
corner  in  which  the  unfortunate  Jew  had  now,  as  it  were,  coilea  himself 
up  into  the  smallest  possible  space,  and  made  a  sign  for  one  of  the  slaves 
to  approach.  The  black  satellite  came  forward  accordingly,  and,  producing 
from  Ills  basket  a  large  pair  of  scales  and  several  weights,  he  laid  them  at 
the  feet  of  Front-de-Bocuf,  and  again  retired  to  the  respectful  distance,  at 
which  his  companion  had  already  taken  his  station. 

The  motions  of  these  men  were  slow  and  solemn,  as  if  there  impended 
over  their  souls  some  preconception  of  horror  and  of  cruelty.  Front- 
do-Bocuf  himself  opened  the  scene  by  thus  addressing  his  ill-fated  cap- 
tive: 

**  Most  accursed  dog  of  an  accursed  race,"  ho  said,  awakening  with  his 
deep  and  sullen  voice  the  sullen  echoes  of  his  dungeon  vault,  '*  seest  thou 
these  scales?" 

The  unhappy  Jew  returned  a  feeble  affirmative. 

*'  In  these  very  scales  shalt  thou  weigh  me  out,"  said  the  relentless 
Baron,  *'  a  thousand  silver  pounds,  after  the  just  measure  and  weight  of 
the  Tower  of  London." 

"  Holy  Abraham  1"  returned  the  Jew,  finding  voice  through  the  very  ex- 
tremity of  his  danger,  "  heard  man  ever  such  a  demand  ? — ^Who  ever  heard, 
even  in  a  minstrers  tale,  of  such  a  sum  as  a  thousand  poynds  of  silver? — 
What  human  sight  was  ever  blessed  with  the  vision  of  such  a  mass  of 
treasure  ? — Not  within  the  walls  of  York,  ransack  my  house  and  that  of  all 
my  tribe,  wilt  thou  find  the  tithe  of  that  huge  sum  of  silver  that  thou 
speakest  of." 

"  I  am  reasonable,"  answered  Front-de-Boeuf,  "  and  if  silver  be  scant,  I 
refuse  not  gold.  At  the  rate  of  a  mark  of  gold  for  each  six  pounds  of 
silver,  thou  shalt  free  thy  unbelieving  carcass  from  such  punishment  as  thy 
heart  has  never  even  conceived." 

''Have  mercy  on  me,  noble  knight  I"  exclaimed  Isaac;  ''I  am  old,  and 

Soor,  and  helpless.  It  were  unworthy  to  triumph  over  me  —  It  is  a  poor 
eed  to  crush  a  worm." 

"Old  thou  maycst  be,"  replied  the  knight;  "more  shame  to  their  folly 
who  have  suflcred  thee  to  grow  jjray  in  usury  and  knavery  —  Feeble  thou 
mayest  be,  for  when  had  a  Jew  either  heart  or  hand  7  —  But  rich  it  is  well 
known  thou  art." 

*'  I  swear  to  you,  noble  knight,"  said  the  Jew,  "  by  all  which  I  believe, 
and  by  all  which  we  believe  in  common—" 

'*  Perjure  not  thyself,"  said  the  Norman,  interrupting  him,  "and  let  not 
tliine  obstinacy  seal  thy  doom,  until  thou  hast  seen  and  well  considered  the 
fate  that  awaits  thee.  Think  not  I  speak  to  thee  only  to  excite  thy  terror, 
and  practise  on  the  base  cowardice  thou  hast  derived  from  thy  tribe.  I 
swear  to  thee  by  that  which  thou  dost  not  believe,  by  the  gospel  which  our 
church  teaches,  and  by  the  keys  which  are  given  her  to  bind  and  to  loose, 
that  my  purpose  is  deep  and  peremptory.  This  dungeon  is  no  place  for 
trifling.  Prisoners  ten  thousand  times  more  distinguished  than  thou  have 
died  within  these  walls,  and  their  fate  hath  never  been  known!  But 
for  thee  is  reserved  a  long  and  lingering  death,  to  which  theirs  were 
luxury." 

lie  again  made  a  signal  for  the  slaves  to  approach,  and  spoke  to  them 
apart,  in  their  own  lan^age ;  for  he  also  haa  been  in  Palestine,  where, 
pcrhap,  he  had  learnt  his  lesson  of  craelt^.  The  Saracens  produced  from 
their  baskets  a  quantity  of  charcoal,  a  paur  of  bellows,  and  a  flask  of  oil. 
While  the  one  struck  a  light  with  a  flint  and  steel,  the  other  disposed  the 
charcoal  in  the  large  rusty  grate  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and 
exercised  the  bellows  until  the  fuel  came  to  a  red  glow. 

*'  Seest  thou,  Isaac,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  "  the  range  of  iron  ban  abore 
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Dn  that  warm  coach  tbon  ahiill  lie,  Btrippod  of 

0  rent  on  &  bed  of  down.  One  of  then  aliiTea 
shall  maintMn  the  fire  beneath  thee,  while  the  other  shali  anoint  thy 
wretched  limbs  with  oil,  laat  the  roast  should  bum.  —  Now  choose  betwist 
such  a  scorching  bed  and  the  payment  of  a  thousand  pounds  of  silver ;  for, 
by  the  bead  of  my  father,  thou  hast  no  other  option." 


thy  clothes  as  if  thou  wert 


Ctorck  laiall  tat  tWlHt  u  miilil  aaxd  JSrfKMeaK  Ua  IlKI^  Mian  Bl  Uw  tnHr     Thu  wu  ilw  DTvrn  nC 
thim  m)m  wtr*  -iBiIt  i.nnij  TnMint  ^"'"^'JISEJ  ""  "'■'n""'""'  P"''"'  ">>«•  isuf*  wu  nl  ap 

BliiUr  »btSfc'l!t  IbtBMl  if  CaallB  »  AriAra.  vImh  •■MiU  of  bodiJmaiiHn  ma  b  Hula  Ibit  hi  wu 
Um'i  nny.  ud  u  bnni  i  itiUrtir  of  th>  pn«n  of  inUiiic  tbmh  imatm  lo  Ulului.  iiiHaiil  of  Ibail 

Tn  Elu  oT  Oammf  Tnunn  tauRR  x  aincK  (I  ■.  uma)  hir. 

lusunnor  r.niciiiill.  liTiiiHiBDtiliaqimBS  tmtfua 
>  uid  Kul  Uunkinc  liimHlr  imiw  thu  ur  Uac  Is  <[«• 


amTlHOHlditttiidHiHBilO'u  Ka  IBWtaibi?amBUI>  ra>^r«],vStaUunrudeiMdTl^'>uilN(. 

Sn.wkSh  IwdMla  Sr^vM  witk  TbaiHlSwidk,  bb^  ta  Si  tJTSat;  idUr  irkliA  it*  mM  Ht. 
lOuHwd.  wtth nut  a«puff,ig MM Ua^M*  uJ  Innda  i< Oub^wI, nd* ■Hiin J oT t>t»li Dm 


onialLT,  ud  rbeft  bBBpvd  uihq  LbafL,  d«H 
n*r.  Lbu  Um  unpn^ul  AUot  ucafiad  Ilia 


Ikat  Hanil  Dal  lutui  witK  ail.  (In 
Awi  ibai  Uw  CTTiw  a(  ua  uaanlik 


w  portiHn  of  tha  Kmf^  [Danlar'a]  manJar  vu  Uiara.  In  cbfti 
Ma  ka  ciMd  An  Oinl'i  alka  to  dasaUli  hln ;  ftir  ba  hail  aa  mcit  la 
r  anm^t  Is  ibanan  liia  pajg,    Tlia  ftmom  KjlK  of  Came*  ud 
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*'  It  is  impo^sihlo,"  cxclaimod  tlio  misorahlo  Jow  —  "it  is  iuipOJssiWn  thnt 

can 


your  i)iirpo:ij'  run  ))Q  real !     The  pood  God  of  nature  never  made  a  heart 
ca]»abn.'  ol*  cxen'isin;^  such  cruelty!' 


I 


Truet  not  to  that,  Isaac,"  said  Front^dc-BoDuf,  "it  wore  a  fatal  error. 
Do.<t  thnu  think  that  1,  who  have  seen  a  town  packed,  in  which  thousands 
of  uiy  christian  countrymen  perished  by  sword,  by  ilood,  and  by  fire,  will 
})lonch  from  my  purpose  for  the  outcries  or  screams  of  one  single  wrt?tched 
Jew?  —  or  tliiiikj'st  thou  that  these  swarthy  slaves,  who  have  neither  law, 
country,  nor  conscience,  but  their  master's  will — wliO  use  the  poison,  or  tho 
stake,  or  th(.'  poniard,  or  tho  cord,  at  his  slightest  wink — thinkest  thou  that 

in  lii<  awiri  krriunir.  :iiiil  yrt  I'oins  nshamed  of  his  prpM-nr*  hv  rrnnon  of  his  former  rnieHy.  left  tli«  plnrn  of 
Ik>r.iin>  u)  Mio  huiitl!*  o(  iviiuiii  of  his  M'lviinin.  niid  the  li»If-ro»Meti  AblKit  to  )io  kerd  then*  ns  pnrHMitT. 
TIm-  Liiiil  of  J>:iij;iny,  mit  4if  whose  cuiiipanr  ilin  nhiil  AhiN>t  had  hvcn  pnticctl.  iindfrMandin?.  (dc»i  ihc  e\- 
triMiiiiv,;  >iiit  ih«^  if-t'iiiiDii;.'  nf  thcr  niiiii.  ik-iit  to  iho  ooiirt.  ami  rnisRii  Irtterv  of  dvUvitruiire  of  Uiif  iktmiu  of 
till'  iiwtii  ;i'-<-iiiiliii;:  io  ilir  onicr.  whk-h  buini;  disoiiervd,  tin:  >uid  >^rl  for  hifi  rtHiirmpt  wm  dnioaiiccd  rvt)o\ 
niir)  pii'  t'l  I  hi;  hnriiti.  iiut  y«-l  hi>tx'  whh  then;  nitnv.  nfiihiT  to  the  aflhcteil  to  tm  ditlivnrcd.  noithfr  yet  in 
Uic  iiuri-hiiMT  [1. 1  i-riM-iirrr]  of  the  k-ttoni  to  obtuiii  niiv  roiiifnrt  Ihi-n-hy ;  for  in  thul  time  (iml  wan  ileMiUM'd, 
niid  '.h'-  l.i\\fiil  aiiihoiiiy  wa^  i^iiiirniiuil  in  NcoilaiHl.  in  hoi>«)  of  the  sudden  n;turn  and  n'^inirnt  uf  ihut 
ciT.il  iii)ir(l):r<r  of  Iht  :i\\in  liti«1iai)d.  of  whosi'  \nnU  ihi;  K.iid  Eurl  wiu  railed  une;  and  jrvt,  ulteuer  than 
oiii"«'.  io-  W'»'«  '<:'Iviuiilv  fcworii  to  the  Kmx  and  to  hm  llfircnt.'' 

Till!  JouriiMli'^i  then  irciics  the  coiii|ihiint  of  ihi;  injured  Allan  Stewart.  Com  mRndatnrnf  rroKcniiriiol.  to 
thi-  K«-L'i-ii'  ami  I'rivy  Couiioil.  avnrriue  his  havinir  bt:i'n  ir:irrir«l.  imrtly  hv  finite rr.  |iurtlf  bv  fi>n*e.  to  thn 
lihirk  \:iii:i  oi  0«:iiun-,  a  hin<iii.'  fortiiluv,  liuitt  on  a  rock,  fiverlianpinir  tlie  Iriwh  rhannrl,  where  ii«  ntMiK  nra 
mil  MMiilr.  lli-ri'  lo'  stati><l  hv  had  Imm-ii  rc(|ninfl  to  i'.xeciiio  h'iu>ps  mid  ninvryaiirvh  of  the  winilr  rhiirclH'S 
aiiit  ji.irMiiitit.'^:!*  tfohkiiiniu  u>  tlic  Aliboy  of  ('nMtsmuui'1.  wliirli  he  nttiiriy  refusrti  u»  nu  DnreavmubJe  demand, 
ami  thi>  nioi''  kh  iliat  he  had  nlicady  ronvrycd  theiu  to  John  Stewart  of  Curilouall.  hy  whoM:  intcrctft  he  had 
In-cii  luiiiic  ( i>iuim-iulut(ir.  'I  he  o)m(i!aiiiaut  pr(.M'eeil<(  to  Ktute.  that  he  wa«,  after  many  menaixK.  Mriitt, 
iMuiid.  and  hi«  liiiilM  ex|Hix<Ml  to  iirv  in  the  manner  already  di^rribed,  tdl,  roiniiclletl  by  nxcent  of  aetniw  lie 
Hiii>!<rr:lH'd  ihi;  rhaiii.-r  and  Icaseii  prcMinted  to  hiin,  of  the  i'onCunt8  of  which  he  wnst  totally  uniarant.  A  A'W 
dav!i  uitcr\i>:inl>i.  iKtiiiL'  avMin  ri'qiiired  to  execute  a  nitification  of  thei<e  dcetla  Iwlitre  a  no^arr  and  wttnc^sfii, 
anil  rcfiiMii::  to  ilo  m»,  he  wiut  mice  more  KuhjiM^ied  to  the  Kaine  torture,  until  his  agony  wax  po  e\cu>^ie  that 
he  cxolaitiiod.  "Fvc  oil  you.  why  do  yuu  ii(»t  Mriku  your  whiiisora  into  me.  or  bhiw  me  uo  with  a  Itnrri-l  of 
|M^w(lrr,  latliir  lliaii  torturi!  me  thus  unnierrifiiUy  r '  up«tu  which  th<;  Larl  niniiiiaiido<l  Aiexuiidcr  Kii'l:aid, 
oiiH  of  iii!i  :i'.i<  iidiiiits.  to  i>rii|i  the  putieut's  mouth  wirh  a  napkin,  whii-.h  wu.s  doiiu  iiciutrdmely.  Thus  he  wnn 
oiii-e  more  rciniptll'-*!  (o  suhunt  to  their  lymniiy.  The  wiiuiou  r^>ii(-ludetl  with  hIuIiu::.  tlin't  the  L^arl,  iinih-r 
ITiitciur  III  liic  tU'iAa  thus  iiU'iUitously  ohLiined.  Iiuil  taken  puMieiMioa  uf  the  whole  place  and  livint;  ofl-'rubi- 
ratniil.  and  ciiiovfil  the  prod!*  tliercoi'  for  three  yi-nr*, 

'1  hi<  doom  ot  ihii  Ki'iri'iit  and  C-uunril  Hhuws  Miifrularlv  the  total  intenuption  of  justice  at  thiK  calamitous 
•eii'HJ.  i-viii  in  the  ^l^^t  rliiiiirmt  cusos  of  oppn'»ion.  Tho  Counril  dirliiiol  inlerlereiic4:  uith  tho  (Uiiir.>r  of 
he  unhiuTrv  ju-i:ne  of  lln"  rouuly,  (which  wjw  compMcly  under  the  taid  Flarl  of  (.-xvilisi'  control.)  ainl  only 
iun-'tcil.  liu'.i  lie  ^huuld  fnrlH-nr  mnle.tLition  of  the  unfoiiunato  Comiiieiidator.  uiuier  the  Min'ty  of  two  thuu- 
f.uid  piiuiiiN  S-iitii.  The  Karl  wan  ap]i<iuitcvl  alvo  to  ki-vp  the  iicace  towanlsthe  C4;lcbnitei1  Ucorgo  Uurhunuu, 
who  had  a  ;H>nMon  out  of  the  mnie  Abbacy,  to  a  Ktmilar  extent,  and  under  the  like  penalty. 

Tno  ci>iiM'<i»eiicrs  iire  thus  dii&cril)od  by  the  Joumalint  already  cjuote«l : 

"  Tint  nanl  Lairvl  of  l!:ir(r:iny  (HTCeivmu'  tiiut  the  (irxlincr  jiuilice  could  neither  help  the  opiirRw>e«l.  nor  vet 
the  aniii'ti.d,  ap;>h(-d  hi«  mind  to  the  next  remedy,  and  in  the  end.  by  hifl  MTvnnts.  took  the  hou.se  of  Dcnu're. 
wlicn*  thf  \"-'T  Ablmi  wiiM  kept  prisoner.  The  biuii  flew  fia  C'arnck  tt>  Ualloway,  and  ko  Kudd^nly  av«eiiilil«>d 
hi-iil  :iiid  hyrr-ii-.aii  that  pertained  to  the  liand  of  tho  Kennc<lu-!4 ;  atMl  n>  within  a  fi.w  Iniurw  hdn  thf  Iiouku 
uf  Oi-iiure  iiiviiiiiiLd  iif.-un  The  muxlcr  of  C'aysulM  wan  the  frncka»t  [i.  c.  the  n^adiest  or  Iwdde*:']  kiul  would 
ni)l  May,  I. lit  in  his  heut  would  lay  lire  tu  the  dmigeuu,  with  no  small  IkjaviinK  tb.it  all  enemio  within  the 
boMst-  sh'Hild  ilie. 

"  He  w:iN  r<M|Uired  and  admonished  hy  thom  that  were  within  to  be  more  modrrnte.  and  not  to  Im/nnl  him- 
self so  f(Mihihly.  lUil  no  ndmouitioii  wuuhl  help,  till  that  the  wind  of  an  hacqiiebiite  Mnnted  hi^  Hhoulder, 
and  then  cr;LS»-il  he  from  further  purvuit  in  fury.  1  he  fiflird  of  Dari;anv  hail  before  pnmhejit  (ohtaiuodj  of 
tlie  nuthoiiiics,  li-tirm,  rharfiini^  all  faithfull  kubjeclk  to  the  Kinx'v  .Majesty,  to  .iMust  him  u^ainxt  that  ciufl 
tyniiii  and  iiiiuiswom  tnitor,  the  Karl  of  CaiwiliB ;  which  letterw,  with  his  nnvate  wntiiurs  he  publmhed,  nnd 
Hhorilv  I'uuud  MR  concurrence  of  Kyle  aiwl  t'unynghame  wiih  his  other  ineudK.  that  the  Carrick  comiviny 
d:ew  hack  fia  tht*  hoiuie  :  ami  kg  th«i  other  ap,'iroache<I,  furnibhcil  the  lioasu  with  more  men,  delivered  the 
Kiid  Mr.  Allan,  and  carm-d  hiiri  to  Ayre,  where,  publicly  at  the  market  cross  of  the  said  town,  he  declared 
how  criiellv  he  wait  entreated,  nod  how  the  inardered  Kiiir  sulTered  not  sic  torment  asjie  did,  excrptinR  only 
he  e.scaiied'the  death:  and.  therefore,  pubUcIy  did  revoke  all  tliiiiKi  that  were  done  in  that  extrvmily,  and 
cs;K'cially  he  revukrd  the  subscription  uf  the  threu  writinj^f^to  wit,  of  a  fvve  yeir  tack  and  nineleeu  yeir 
tack,  ami  ot  a  charier  of  feu.  And  W)  the  houve  remained,  aud  remains  (till  this  du«',  the  7lh  of  Ki'lirnary. 
1671.)  Ill  tho  rii-itody  of  the  said  Idini  of  Barmny  aud  of  his  serranls.  And  so  cruuftjr  was  dikapnuinted  of 
]in>Ui-it  pr<7w:iit,  and  shrill  he  etemallio  punished,  unless  he  earnestly  repent.  And  thix  far  for  thu  cruelty 
«'4immiili'd,  to  ^iTe  oot^anion  unto  fiiheni,  nnd  to  such  as  halo  the  monstnuu  deaiinir  of  degenerate  iifibiliiy, 
to  look  more  dilii'i  iitly  U|>on  ihcir  behaviouni,  and  to  point  them  forth  unto  the  world,  that  they  theoiselrca 
niiiv  he  asliaiiied  of  their  own  bcnstliueiai,  and  that  the  world  may  bo  adTertiaed  and  admonished  to  abhor, 
dctr>7,  anil  avoid  tho  comiany  of  all  sic  tyrunts,  who  are  not  worthy  of  the  society  of  nion.  hut  uucht  tu  lie 
s*.iit  «-iidiJi'iily  to  the  devil,  with  whom  they  mu*>t  bum  without  end,  tor  fheir  contempt  of  Gud,  and  croellj 
roiiiuiiHid  ai^iiiist  his  creatures.  Let  Cassilis  luul  his  brother  be  the  first  to  lio  the  ezamplu  luitu  other*. 
Anifu     Aiiirii  "• 

This  i-xtnnt  h:is  licen  Komewhat  amended  or  modemizod  in  orthoeraphy,  to  reiuler  it  more  intcUutiblo  to 
the  tjeiHTuI  reader.  I  have  to  add,  that  Uie  Kennedies  of  Itarninv,  who  interfered  in  belialf  of  tho  opprvswed 
Alii^tt,  weri!  tlii:inselve.s  a  younirer  branch  of  tho  Cassilis  family,  but  held  difbrcut  poUtici,  and  were  puwer- 
fVjI  iMiou;!h  in  this,  and  other  insianoes,  to  bkl  them  deflaiir<>. 

The  uliiniiiie  ismi**  of  thii  atfair  docs  not  apuear ;  but  as  tho  bonne  of  Cassilis  are  still  in  posseiniim  of  the 
piMii-r  jiart  of  the  icux  and  leases  which  belonxiiu  to  Cnwirai;nel  Abbey,  it  is  probable  the  talons  uf  the 
Xinr  of  (.'arrick  were  ktroiiK  enough,  in  tliose  disorderly  times,  tu  retain  the  prey  which  thej  liad  so  morri 
kiwly  lizifl  ujKin. 

I  niuv  aUni  add,  that  it  appears,  hy  some  papers  in  my  pometnion,  that  the  offleen  or  Country  Keepenon 
the  Rorder.  were  accu^tuuitMl  to  turmeut  llieir  priaoncrs  by  biudinf:  them  to  the  iron  ban  of  Uuur  ctaiBUMfa» 
w  latort  uaufesBioa.  ^____^..^____^_^^^__^_— ^^— ^.^«— 
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they  will  have  morcy,  who  do  not  oven  understand  the  lan^age  in  which  it 
is  asked  ? — ^Bo  wise,  old  man ;  discharge  thyself  of  a  portion  of  thy  super- 
fluous wealth  ;  repay  to  the  hands  of  a  Christian  a  part  of  what  thou  hast 
acquired  by  the  usury  thou  hast  practised  on  those  of  his  religion.  Thy 
\>Qnning  may  soon  swell  out  once  more  thy  shrivelled  purse,  but  neither 
leech  nor  medicine  can  restore  thy  scorched  hide  and  flesh  wert  thou  once 
stretched  on  these  bars.  Tell  do^^*n  thy  ransom,  I  say,  and  rejoice  that  at 
such  rate  thou  canst  redeem  thee  from  a  dungeon,  the  secrets  of  which  few 
have  returned  to  tell.  I  waste  no  more  words  with  thee  —  choose  between 
thy  dross  and  thy  flesh  and  flood,  and  as  thou  choosest,  so  shall  it  be.'' 

**  So  may  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  all  the  fathers  of  our  people  assist  me,'' 
eald  Isaac,  ''I  cannot  make  the  choice,  because  I  have  not  the  means  ot 
satisfying  your  exorbitant  demand  I" 

"  Seize  him  and  strip  him,  slaves,"  said  the  knight,  **  and  let  the  fathers 
of  his  race  assist  him  if  they  can." 

The  assistants,  taking  their  directions  more  from  the  Baron's  eye  and  his 
hand  than  his  tongue,  once  more  stepped  forward,  laid  hands  on  the  unfor- 
tunate Isaac,  plucked  him  up  from  the  ground,  and,  holding  him  between 
them,  waited  the  hard-hearted  Baron's  farther  signal.  The  unhappy  Jew 
eyed  their  countenances  and  that  of  Front*de-6oeuf,  in  hope  of  discovering 
some  symptoms  of  relenting ;  but  that  of  the  Baron  exnibited  the  same 
cold,' half-sullen,  half-sarcastic  smile  which  had  been  the  prelude  to  his 
cruelty ;  and  the  savage  eyes  of  the  Saracens,  rolling  gloomily  under  their 
dark  brows,  acquiring  a  yet  more  sinister  expression  by  the  whiteness  of 
the  circle  which  surrounds  the  pupil,  evinced  rather  the  secret  pleasure 
which  they  expected  from  the  approaching  scene,  than  any  reluctance  to  bo 
its  directors  or  agents.  The  Jew  then  looked  at  the  glox^nng  furnace,  over 
which  he  was  presently  to  be  stretched,  and,  seeing  no  chance  of  his  tor- 
mentor's relenting,  his  resolution  gave  way. 

"I  will  pay,"  he  said,  "the  thousand  pounds  of  silver — That  is,"  he 
added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  I  will  pay  it  with  the  help  of  my  brethren ; 
for  I  must  beg  as  a  mendicant  at  the  door  of  our  synagogue  ere  I  make  up 
so  unheard-of  a  sum. — ^When  and  where  must  it  be  delivered  ?" 

*'  Here,"  replied  Front-de-Bocuf,  "  hero  it  must  be  delivered — ^weighed  it 
must  be — weighed  and  told  down  on  this  very  dungeon  floor. — Thinkest  thou 
I  will  part  with  thee  until  thy  ransom  is  secure  V 

"  And  what  is  to  be  my  surety,"  said  the  Jew,  "  that  I  shall  be  at  liberty 
after  this  ransom  is  paid  ?" 

**Tho  word  of  a  Norman  noble,  thou  pawnbroking  slave,"  answered 
Front-de-Bocuf;  "  the  faith  of  a  Norman  nobleman,  more  pure  than  tlie  gold 
and  silver  of  thee  and  all  thy  tribe." 

"  I  crave  pardon,  noble  lord,"  said  Isaac,  timidly,  "  but  wherefore  should 
I  rely  wholly  on  the  word  of  one  who  will  trust  nothing  to  mine  ?" 

"  Because  thou  canst  not  help  it,  Jew,"  said  the  knight,  sternly.  "  Wert 
thou  now  in  thy  treasure-chamber  at  York,  and  I  were  craving  a  loan  of 
thy  shekels,  it  would  be  thine  to  dictate  the  time  of  payment,  and  the  pledge 
of  security.  This  is  mt/  treasure-chamber.  Here  I  have  thee  at  advantage, 
nor  will  I  again  deign  to  repeat  the  terms  on  which  I  grant  thee  liberty." 
^  The  Jew  groaned  deeply. — **  Grant  ine,"  he  said,  "  at  least  with  my  own 
liberty,  that  of  the  companions  with  whom  I  travel.  They  scorned  me  as 
a  Jew,  yet  they  pitied  my  desolation,  R.nd  because  they  tarried  to  aid  me  by 
the  way,  a  share  of  my  evil  hath  come  upon  them ;  moreover,  they  may 
contribute  in  some  sort  to  my  ransom." 

"  If  thou  meanest  yonder  Saxon  churls,"  said  Front-de-Bceuf,  "  their 
ransom  will  depend  upon  other  terms  than  thine.  Mind  thine  own  con- 
cerns, Jew,  I  warn  thee,  and  meddle  not  with  tliose  of  others." 

"  I  am,  then,"  said  Isaac,  **  only  to  be  set  at  liberty,  together  with  mine 
wounded  friend?" 

Vol.  IV. -^1  2q 
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"  Sh.ill  I  twice  recommend  it,*'  said  Front-dc-Bocuf,  "to  a  son  of  Tarael, 
to  in<MMlo  "with  his  own  conconis,  and  leave  those  of  olhtsrs  alone?  —  Sinco 
thnii  lv:i.st  made  thy  choice,  it  remains  but  that  thou  paycst  down  thy  ran- 
sum,  :in<l  that  at  a  short  day." 

*'  i\t  Iwdv  me,''  said  the  Jew —  "for  the  sake  of  that  very  vrealth  which 

thou  AvouMst  ohtain  at  the  expense  of  thy "     llore  ho  stopt  short,  afraid 

of  initatin*!;  tho  savage  Norman.  But  Front-de-Bcruf  only  laughed,  and 
hiniMjlf  filk'd  up  the  blank  at  which  the  Jew  had  hesitated.  "At  tho 
cxpousc  of  my  conscience,  thou  wouldst  say,  Isaac  ;  speak  it  out —  I  tell 
thoo,  I  am  reasonable.  I  can  bear  the  reproaches  of  alosor,  oven  when  that 
hjscr  is  a  Jew.  Thou  wert  not  so  patient,  Isaac,  when  thou  didst  invoke 
justice  a;;ainst  Jacques  Fitzdotterel,  for  calling  thee  a  usurious  blood- 
su».*k(.T,  when  thy  exactions  liad  devoured  his  patrmiony." 

"I  swear  by  tho  Talmud,"  said  the  Jew,  "that  your  valour  has  Ijoen 
misled  in  that  matter.  Fitzdotterel  drew  his  poniard  upon  me  in  mine  owu 
chamber,  because  I  craved  him  for  mine  own  silver.  The  term  of  payment 
was  duo  at  tho  Passover." 

*'  1  (rare  not  what  ho  did,"  said  Front-de-Boouf,  "  the  question  is,  when 
shall  I  liave  mine  own  ? — when  shall  I  have  the  shekels,  Isaac  ?" 

"Lf^t  my  daughter  Rebecca  go  forth  to  York,"  answered  Isaac,  "with 
your  safe-conduct,  noble  knight,  and  so  soon  as  man  and  horse  can  return^ 

the  treasure "     Here  ho  groaned  deeplv,  but  added,  after  tho  pauso  of 

a  few  seconds, — "  tho  treasure  shall  bo  told  down  on  this  very  floor." 

**  Thy  daughter  I"  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  as  if  surprised, —  "By  heavens.. 
Isaac,  I  would  I  had  known  of  this.    I  deemed  that  yonder  black-browed 

Slrl  had  been  thy  concubine,  and  I  gave  her  to  bo  a  handmaiden  to  Sir 
rian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  afler  tho  fashion  of  ])atriarch8  and  heroes  of  tho 
days  of  old,  who  set  us  in  these  matters  a  wholesome  example." 

The  yell  which  Isaac  raised  at  this  unfeeling  communication,  made  the 
very  vault  to  ring,  and  astounded  tho  two  Saracens  so  much  that  they  let  go 
th(;ir  hold  of  the  Jew.  IIo  availed  himself  of  his  enlargement  to  throw 
himsolf  on  the  pavement,  and  clasp  the  knees  of  Front-de-Bocuf. 

**Take  all  that  you  have  asked,"  said  he,  "Sir  Knight  —  take  ten  times 
more  —  reduce  me  to  ruin  and  to  beggary,  if  thou  wilt,  —  nay,  pierce  mo 
with  thy  poniard,  broil  mo  on  that  furnace,  but  spare  my  daughtor,  deliver 
her  in  nafety  and  honour!  —  As  thou  art  bom  of  woman,  spare  the  honour 
of  a  hol^)le8s  maiden — Sho  is  the  image  of  my  deceased  Ilachael,  she  is  tho 
last  of  SIX  pledges  of  her  love  —  "Will  you  deprive  a  widowed  husband  of 
his  sole  remaining  comfort? — Will  you  reduce  a  father  to  wish  that  his  only 
living  child  were  laid  beside  her  dead  mother,  in  the  tomb  of  our  fathers  ?" 

**  1  would,"  said  the  Norman,  somewhat  relenting,  "  that  I  had  known 
of  this  before.    I  thought  your  race  had  loved  nothing  save  tlieir  money- 

"  Think  not  so  vilely  of  us,  Jews  though  we  be,*'  said  Isaac,  eager  to 
improve  tho  moment  of  apparent  sympathy ;  "  tho  hunted  fox,  the  tortured 
wild-cat  loves  its  young — tho  despised  and  persecuted  race  of  Abraham 
love  their  children !" 

"Be  it  so,''  said  Front-de-Boouf;  "I  will  believe  it  in  future,  Isaac,  for 
thy  very  sake — but  it  aids  us  not  now,  I  cannot  help  what  has  happened,  or 
what  is  to  follow ;  my  word  is  passed  to  my  comrade  in  arms,  nor  would  I 
bre(ik  it  for  ten  Jews  and  Jewesses  to  boot.  Besides,  why  sbouldst  thoa 
think  evil  is  to  come  to  tho  girl,  oven  if  she  became  Bois^uilbert's  booty  7" 

"There  will,  there  must  I"  exclaimed  Isaac,  wringing  bis  hands  in  agony; 
"  when  did  Templars  breathe  aught  but  cruelty  to  men,  and  dishonour  to 
women  ?" 

"  Bog  of  an  Infidel,"  said  Front-dc-Bccuf,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  not 
Borry,  perhaps,  to  seize  a  pretest  for  working  bimseli  into  a  passion,  "bUuh 
phemo  not  the  Iloly  Order  of  tho  Temple  of  Zion,  but  tako  uiought  imteiid 
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to  pay  me  the  ransom  thou  hast  promised,  or  wo  betide  thy  Jewish 
throat  I'' 

"Robber  and  villain  I"  said  the  Jew,  retorting  the  insults  of  his  oppressor 
with  passion,  which,  however  impotent,  he  now  found  it  impossible  to  bridle, 
"  I  will  pay  thee  nothing — not  one  silver  penny  will  I  pay  thee,  unless  my 
daughter  is  delivered  to  me  in  safety  and  nonour  V 

**  Art  thou  in  thy  senses,  Israelite?"  said  the  Norman  sternly — " has  thy 
flesh  and  blood  a  cnarm  against  heated  iron  and  scidding  oil  V* 

"  I  care  not  I"  said  the  Jew,  rendered  desperate  by  paternal  affection ; 
"  do  thy  worst.  My  daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood,  dearer  to  me  a  thou* 
sand  times  than  those  limbs  which  thy  cruelty  threatens.  No  silver  will  I 
give  thee,  unless  I  were  to  pour  it  molten  down  thy  avaricious  throat — no^ 
not  a  silver  penny  will  I  give  thee,  Nazarene,  were  it  to  save  thee  from  the 
deep  damnation  thy  whole  life  has  merited.  Take  my  life  if  thou  wilt,  and 
say.  The  Jew,  amidst  his  tortures,  knew  how  to  disappoint  the  Christian.'^ 

"  "We  shall  see  that,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf ;  "  for  by  the  blessed  rood,  which 
is  the  abomination  of  thy  accursed  tribe,  thou  shaft  feel  the  extremities  of 
fire  and  steel  I  —  Strip  him,  slaves,  and  chain  him  down  upon  the  bars." 

In  spite  of  the  feeble  struggles  of  the  old  man,  the  Saracens  had  already 
torn  from  him  his  upper  garment,  and  were  proceeding  totally  to  disrobe 
him,  when  the  sound  of  a  bugle,  twice  winded  without  the  castle,  penetrated 
even  to  the  recesses  of  the  dungeon,  and  immediately  after  loud  voices  were 
heard  calling  for  Sir  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf.  Unwilling  to  be  found  en- 
gaged in  his  hellish  occupation,  the  savage  Baron  gave  the  slaves  a  signal 
to  restore  Isaac's  garment,  and,  quitting  the  dungeon  with  his  attendants, 
he  left  the  Jew  to  Siank  God  for  his  own  deliverance,  or  to  lament  over  his 
daughter's  captivity,  and  probable  fate,  as  his  personal  or  parental  feelings 
might  prove  strongest. 
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Nay,  if  the  fentle  »pirit  of  morinir  word* 

Can  DO  way  change  you  to  a  milder  funn, 

ru  woo  you,  like  a  soldier,  at  anna'  end. 

And  lore  yon  'gainst  the  nature  of  love,  furoe  yon. 

Two  Qmktlmmxs  or  Veboxa. 

The  apartment  to  which  the  Lady  Rowena  had  been  introduced  was 
fitted  up  with  some  rude  attempts  at  ornament  and  magnificence,  and  her 
being  placed  there  might  be  considered  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  respect  not 
offered  to  the  other  prisoners.  But  the  wife  of  Front-de-Boeuf,  for  whom  it 
had  been  ori^nally  turnished,  was  long  dead,  and  decay  and  neglect  had  im- 
paired the  few  ornaments  with  which  her  taste  had  adorned  it.  The  tapestry 
nunc  down  from  the  walls  in  many  places,  and  in  others  was  tarnished  and 
faded  under  the  effects  of  the  sun,  or  tattered  and  decayed  by-age.  Deso- 
late, however,  as  it  was,  this  was  the  apartment  of  the  castle  which  had 
been  judged  most  fitting  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Saxon  hoircKs ;  and 
here  she  was  left  to  meditate  upon  her  fate,  until  the  uctora  in  this  nefarious 
drama  had  arranged  the  several  parts  whicli  each  of  them  was  to  perform. 
This  had  been  settled  in  a  council  held  by  Front-do-Bocuf,  Do  Bracy,  and 
tlie  Templar,  in  which,  after  a  long  and  warm  debate  concerning  the  several 
advantages  wiiich  each  insisted  unon  deriving  from  his  peculiar  share  in 
this  au&cious  enterprise,  they  had  at  length  determined  the  fate  of  their 
unhappy  prifloners. 
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It  was  about  the  hour  of  noon,  therefore,  when  De  Bracy,  for  whoso 
ftdvjintap*  Um>  oxpt>(litioi\  hsid  bi^on  first  plannotl,  appeared  to  prosecute  his 
vi<.nvfl  upon  tlir*  liaiwl  and  j>()Sse?t«ionH  of  the  Lady  Jtowena. 

The  iiit(U*val  h:ul  not  entirely  been  })eHtowed  in  holding  council  with  his 
confodoratcs,  fur  l.>c  Draey  had  found  leisure  to  decorate  his  person  with 
all  the  fonpcrv  of  the  times.  His  p^rcen  cassock  and  vizard  were  now  flung 
asid*;.  His  long  luxuriant  hair  was  trained  to  How  in  quaint  tresses  down 
his  ri<Oil y-furrcii  cloak.  Ills  beard  was  closely  shaved,  hie  doublet  reached 
to  the  middle  (»f  his  log,  and  the  girdle  which  secured  it,  and  at  the  same 
timo  supnort^'d  }jis  ymnderous  sword,  was  embroidered  and  emlwssed  with 
gold  worlv.  AVo  have  already  noticed  the  extravagant  fashion  of  tho  shoes 
at  this  ])eriod,  an<l  the  points  of  Maurice  do  Bra^^y's  might  have  challenged 
the  prize  of  extravagance  with  tho  gayest,  being  turned  up  and  twisted  like 
tho  horns  of  a  ram.  Such  was  the  tlress  of  a  gallant  of  the  period ;  and, 
in  tlie  presijnt  instance,  that  effect  was  aided  by  the  handsome  jH^rson  and 
good  demeanour  of  tho  wearer,  whose  manners  partook  alike  ol  the  grace 
of  a  courtier,  and  the  fninkness  of  a  soldier. 

He  saluted  Uowena  by  doffing  his  velvet  bonnet,  garnished  with  a  golden 
]»rouoh.  repn\seuting  St.  Michael  trampling  down  the  Prince  of  Evil.  AVith 
this,  he  pMitly  motioned  the  lady  to  a  seat ;  and,  as  she  still  retnined  her 
standing  posture,  the  knight  ungloved  his  right  hand,  and  motioned  to  con- 
duct her  thither.  But  llowena  declined,  by  her  gesture,  the  proffered  com- 
plimont,  and  replied,  **  If  I  bo  in  the  presence  of  my  jailor,  Sir  Knight — nor 
will  <ircum8tances  allow  mo  to  think  otherwise  —  it  host  becomes  his  pri- 
soner to  remain  standing  till  she  learns  her  doom." 

"  AhisI  fair  Uowena,"  returned  I>e  Bracy,  "you  arc  in  presence  of  your 
captive,  not  your  jailor;  and  it  is  from  your  fair  eyes  that  De  Bracy  must 
ri;v.*««ivii  that  doom  whirh  vou  fondlv  expect  from  him." 

"  1  know  you  not,  sir,"  said  the  ladv,  drawing  herself  up  with  all  tho 
]>rid(?  (;f  offended  rank  and  beauty;  "1  know  you  not  —  and  the  insolent 
familiarity  with  which  you  apply  to  me  the  jargon  of  a  troubadour,  forms 
n«»  a])ology  lor  tlio  violen<re  of  a  rol)l)«'r." 

'*  Tt)  tliyself,  fair  maid,"  answered  De  Bracy,  in  his  f\»rmer  tone  —  "to 
tliinc  own  rliarins,  Ik)  ascril^ed  whatever  I  have  done  which  passed  the 
nspci-t  due  to  her  whom  I  have  chosen  queen  of  my  heart,  and  loadstar  of 
my  t\ves." 

'•  1  r«'poat  to  you,  Sir  Kniglit,  that  I  know  you  not,  and  that  no  man 
wearing  rhain  and  spurs  ought  thus  to  intrude  nimsclf  upon  tho  presence 
of  an  unprotected  lady." 

"  That  I  am  unknown  to  you,"  said  Do  Bracy,  "  is  indeed  my  misfortune ; 
yet  let  me  hope  that  De  Bracy's  name  has  not  been  always  unspoken,  when 
minstrels  or  herahls  havo  praised  deeds  of  chivalry,  whether  in  the  lists  or 
in  the  battle-lield." 

"  To  horalds  and  to  minstrels,  then,  leave  thy  praise,  Sip  Knight,"  replied 
llowena,  "  more  suiting  for  their  mouths  than  for  thine  own ;  and  tell  me 
which  of  them  shall  record  in  song,  or  in  book  of  tourney,  the  memorable 
con(|uest  of  this  night,  a  conquest  obtained  over  an  old  man,  followed  by  a 
few  timid  hinds ;  and  its  booty,  an  unfortunate  maiden,  transported  against 
her  will  to  tho  castle  of  a  robber?" 

"  Vou  are  unjust,  liady  llowena,"  said  tho  knight,  biting  his  lips  in  some 
confusion,  and  si>euking  in  a  ti)ne  moro  natural  to  him  than  that  of  affected 
gallantry,  which  he  had  at  first  adopted;  "yourself  free  from  passion,  you 
can  allow  no  excuse  for  the  frenzy  ot  another,  although  caused  by  your  own 
beauty." 

"  I  ]>ray  you,  Sir  Knight,"  said  Rowena,  "  to  cease  a  language  so  com- 
monly used*  by  strolling  minstrels,  that  it  becomes  not  the  m«nth  of  knighta 
%r  nobles.    Certes,  you  constrain  me  to  sit  down,  since  you  enter  upon  Buoh 
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oommonplaoo  terms,  of  which  each  tUo  crowder  hath  a  stock  that  might  lasfc 
from  hence  to  Christmas/' 

"Proud  damsel,"  said  Do  Bracy,  incensed  at  finding  his  gallant  style 
procured  him  nothing  but  contempt  —  "proud  damsel,  thou  shalt  bo  as 
proudly  encountered.  Know,  then,  that  I  have  supported  my  pretensions 
to  your  hand  in  the  way  that  best  suited  thy  character.  It  is  meeter  for 
thy  humour  to  be  wooed  with  bow  and  bill,  than  in  set  terms,  and  in  courtly 
language." 

**  Courtesy  of  ton^e,"  said  Rowena,  "  when  it  is  used  to  yeil  churlishness 
of  deed,  is  but  a  knight's  girdle  around  the  breast  of  a  base  clown.  I  wonder 
not  that  the  restraint  appears  to  gall  you — more  it  were  for  your  honour  to 
have  retained  the  dress  and  language  of  an  outlaw,  than  to  veil  the  deeds 
of  one  under  an  affectation  of  gentle  language  and  demeanour." 

**  You  counsel  well,  laidy,"  said  the  Norman ;  "  and  in  the  bold  language 
which  best  justifies  bold  action,  I  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  never  leave  this  castle, 
or  thou  shalt  leave  it  as  Maurice  Do  Bracy's  wife.  I  am  not  wont  to  bo 
baffled  in  my  enterprises,  nor  needs  a  Norman  noble  scrupulously  to  vindi- 
cate his  conduct  to  the  Saxon  maiden  whom  he  distitiguishcs  by  the  offer 
of  his  hand.  Thou  art  proud,  Rowena,  and  thou  art  the  fitter  to  be  my 
wife.  By  what  other  means  couldst  tbou  be  raised  to  high  honour  and  to 
princely  place,  saving  by  my  alliance  ?  How  else  wouldst  thou  escape  from 
the  mean  precincts  of  a  country  grange,  where  Saxons  herd  with  the  swine 
which  form  their  wealth,  to  take  thy  scat,  honoured  as  thou  shouldst  bo, 
and  shalt  be,  amid  all  in  England  that  is  distinguished  by  beauty,  or  digni- 
fied b^  power  ?" 

"  Sir  ICnight,"  replied  Kowena,  "  the  grange  which  you  contemn  hath 
been  my  shelter  from  infancy ;  and,  trust  me,  when  I  leave  it — should  that 
day  ever  arrive  —  it  shall  be  with  one  who  has  not  learnt  to  despise  the 
dwelling  and  manners  in  which  I  have  been  brought  up." 

"  I  guess  your  meaning,  lady,"  said  Do  Bracy,  "  though  you  may  think  * 
it  lies  too  obscure  for  my  apprehension.  But  dream  not  that  Kichard 
Cocur  de  Lion  will  ever  resume  his  throne,  far  less  that  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoo, 
his  minion,  will  ever  lead  thee  to  his  footstool,  to  be  there  welcomed  as  the 
bride  of  a  favourite.  Another  suitor  might  feel  jealousy  while  ho  touched 
this  string :  but  my  firm  purpose  cannot  be  changed  by  a  passion  so  childish 
and  so  hopeless.  Know,  lady,  that  this  rival  is  in  my  power,  and  that  it 
rests  but  with  me  to  betray  the  secret  of  his  being  within  the  castlo  to 
Fronlrde-Bocuf,  whoso  jealousy  will  bo  more  fatal  than  mine." 

**  Wilfred  here  ?"  said  Kowena,  in  disdain ;  "  that  is  as  true  as  that  Front- 
de-Boeuf  is  his  rival." 

Do  Bracy  looked  at  her  steadily  for  an  instant.  "  Wert  thou  really  ig- 
norant of  this  ?"  said  he ;  "  didst  thou  not  know  that  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe 
travelled  in  the  litter  of  the  Jew? — a  meet  conveyance  for  the  crusado». 
whose  doughty  arm  was  to  conquer  tho  Iloly  Sepulchre  I"  And  ho  laugu«u 
scornfully. 

"And  if  he  is  here,"  said  Rowena,  compelling  herself  to  a  tone  of  indif- 
ference, though  trembling  with  an  agonv  of  apprehension  which  she  could 
not  suppress,  "in  what  is  he  the  rival  of  Fron^de-Boouf?  or  what  has  he  to 
fear  beyond  a  short  imprisonment,  and  an  honourable  ransom,  according  to 
the  use  of  chivalry  V 

y  Rowena,"  said  De  Bracy,  "  art  thou,  too,  deceived  by  tho  common  error 
of*  thy  sex,  who  think  there  can  be  no  rivalry  but  that  respecting  their  own 
charms  ?  Knowest  thou  not  there  is  a  jealousy  of  ambition  and  of  wealth, 
as  well  as  of  love ;  and  that  this  our  host,  Front-de-Bocuf,  will  puHh  from 
his  road  him  who  opposes  his  claim  to  the  fair  barony  of  Ivanhoe,  as  readily, 
eagerly,  and  unscrupulously,  as  if  he  wore  preferred  to  him  by  some  ^^^ 
eyed  damsel  ?    But  smile  on  my  suit,  liidy,  and  tho  wounded  champion  shall 
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have  notliin;;  tofoarfrom  Front-(ie-Bccuf,  whom  else  thou  maycst  mourn  fc 
as  ill  th<»  liainl-j  of  utu'  who  has  never  sli^wn  com]>assion." 

'•Save  him,  for  th«i  h)vo  of  Heaven!"  said  Kowcna,  her  firmness  givii 
way  uinlcr  ti-rror  for  h<'r  h>ver'»  impeiulinr;  fate. 

'*  1  can  —  1  Avill  —  it  is  my  purpose,''  paid  Do  Bracy ;  **  for  when  Tlowci 
eon^i.-nts  to  ho  tlio  bride  of  l>o  Braey,  who  is  it  sliall  dare  to  put  forth  a  vi 
lent  liand  ujh'Ii  lior  kinsman — the  eon  of  her  guardiau — the  companion  < 
hiT  youth  ?  But  it  is  thy  h^ve  must  buy  his  protection.  I  am  not  romant 
fool  rnouirli  to  farther  the  fortune,  or  avert  the  fate,  of  one  who  is  likely 
]»e  a  surrrssful  (»bstacle  ))etween  mc  and  my  wishes.  Uao  thine  influen* 
with  mo  in  his  behalf  and  he  is  safe, — refuse  to  employ  it,  "Wilfred  dies,  ai 
tht)U  thvsi'lf  art  not  tin;  nearer  to  freedom." 

"Tljy  lan^xuagi*,"  answered  Jlowj'na,  **hath  in  its  indifferent  bluntne 
pomrthing  whicli  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  horrors  it  seems  to  expref 
I  boliovo  not  that  thy  purpose  is  ko  wickod,  or  thy  power  so  great." 

'*  Mattt-r  thysolf,  then,  with  that  belief,"  said  Do  Bracy,  "until  tin 
shall  pruvo  it  lalse.  Thy  lover  lies  woun<lcd  in  this  castle — thy  prefem 
lov«T.  lie  is  a  bar  betwixt  rront-de-B(Cuf  and  that  which  Fr|»nt-<lo-licei 
h»vc:s  bcti'-r  than  either  ambition  or  b(?auty.  What  will  it  cost  ]>eyond  tl 
blow  ol'  a  ]»«'uiard,  or  tlie  thrust  of  a  javelin,  to  silence  his  o]»position  f 
evfT '/  Nay,  wcrt'  l'Vont-de-B<cuf  afraid  to  justify  a  deed  so  open,  let  tlie  lee< 
I.  'I  but  ;;ivi'  his  patient  a  wron;::  <lrau;5ht — let  the  chamberlain,  or  the  nurse  wl 

tcn«ls  him.  but  ]>luck  the  pillow  from  his  head,  and  Wilfred,  in  his  presc: 
ct)ndition,  is  siumI  without  the  effusion  of  bh>od.     Cedric  also " 

*'  And  Codnr  also,"  said  Rowena,  repeating  his  wonls ;  "my  noble — n 
puirrouH  jruardiani  I  deserved  tlie  evil  I  have  encountered,  for  forgettii 
his  fate  even  in  that  of  his  soul" 

"Ccdric's  fat<i  alst»  <leponds  upon  tliy  determination,"  said  Do  Brae; 
"  and  I  I'.'ave  thee  to  form  it." 

llithert(»,  Uowena  had  sustained  her  part  in  this  trying  scene  with  undi 
mavcd  ct)U7*at;e  ;  ))ut  it  was  because  she  had  not  considered  the  danger  i 
sonous  and  imminent.  Her  disposition  wan  naturally  that  which  physio 
nomistrt  ci>nsidcr  as  proper  to  fair  complexions,  mild,  timid,  and  gentle ;  b 
it  liad  bi'iMi  tempered,  and,  as  it  were,  hanlened  by  tho  eireumstauces  < 
lier  education.  Accustomed  to  see  tho  will  of  all,  even  of  Cedric  himse' 
jL^i.  (suffuiently  arbitrary  with  others,)  give  way  before  her  wishes,  she  h: 

'  ■  "  aiMjuired  that  sort  of  conrage  and  self-coniidence  which  arises  from  tl 

h:;)»itiial  and  constant  deference  of  tho  circle  in  which  wc  move.  She  cou 
s<-.arce  conceive  the  possibility  of  her  will  being  opposed,  far  less  that  of  i 
binn^X  treated  with  total  disregard. 

Her  haughtiness  and  habit  of  domination  was,  therefore,  a  fictitious  ch 
raeter,  induced  over  that  which  was  natural  to  her,  and  it  deserted  In 
when  her  eyes  were  opened  to  the  extent  of  her  own  danger,  as  well  as  tli 
of  h'T  lover  and  her  guardian  ;  and  when  she  found  her  will,  tho  slightc 
expression  of  which  was  wont  to  command  respect  and  attention,  iic 
]ilaced  in  opjKrsition  to  that  of  a  man  of  a  strong,  fierce,  and  detormim 
niiml,  who  ])ussessed  tho  advantage  over  her,  and  was  resolved  to  use  it,  sj 
fiuailed  beioro  him. 

Alter  easting  her  eyes  around,  as  if  to  look  for  tho  aid  which  was  nowhe 
to  be  ft)und.  and  after  a  few  broken  interjections,  she  raised  hor  hands 
heav(.'n,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  uncontrolled  vexation  and  sorrow, 
was  impossible  to  see  so  beautiful  a  croaturo  in  such  extremity  without  fee 
iiig  for  her,  antl  Do  liracy  was  not  unmoved,  though  ho  was  yet  mo 
embarrassed  than  touched.  lie  had,  in  truth,  gono  too  far  to  recede ;  ai 
yot,  in  Rowena's  present  condition,  she  could  not  bo  acted  on  cither  1 
'•^'gument^  or  threats,  lie  paced  tho  apartment  to  and  fro,  now  Tain 
ozhorting  tho  terrified  maiden  to  composo  horsclf,  now  hcsitoting  concer 
ing  his  own  line  of  conduct. 
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IC  thought  ho,  I  should  be  moved  by  the  tears  and  sorrow  of  this  discon« 
solato  damsel,  what  should  I  reap  but  the  loss  of  those  fair  hopes  for  %^hich 
1  have  encountered  so  much  risk,  and  the  ridicule  of  Prince  John  and  his 
jovial  comrades  ?  *'  And  yet,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  feel  myself  ill  framed 
for  the  ])art  which  I  am  playing.  I  cannot  look  on  so  fair  a  face  while  it  is 
disturbed  with  agony,  or  on  those  eyes  when  they  are  drowned  in  tears.  I 
would  Hhe  had  retained  her  original  haughtiness  of  disposition,  or  that  I  had 
a  larger  share  of  Front-de-Bocuf 's  thrice-tempered  hardness  of  heart  V 

Agitated  by  these  'thoughts,  he  could  only  bid  the  unfortunate  Rowena 
be  comforted,  and  assure  her,  that  as  yet  she  had  no  reason  for  the  excess 
of  doNpair  to  which  she  was  now  giving  way.  But  in  this  task  of  consola- 
tion l>e  Bracy  was  interrupted  by  the  horn,  "  hoarse-winded  blowing  far 
and  keen,"  which  had  at  the  same  time  alarmed  the  other  inmates  of  the 
castle,  and  interrupted  their  several  plans  of  avarice  and  of  licence.  Of 
them  all,  perhaps,  De  Bracy  least  regretted  the  interruption ;  for  his  con- 
ference with  the  Lady  Rowena  had  arrived  at  a  point,  where  he  found  it 
equally  diflioult  to  prosecute  or  to  resign  his  enterprise. 

And  here  wo  cannot  but  think  it  necessary  to  offer  some  better  proof 
than  the  incidents  of  an  idle  tale,  to  vindicate  the  melancholy  representa- 
tion of  manners  which  has  been  just  laid  before  the  reader.  It  is  grievous 
to  think  that  those  valiant  barons,  to  whose  stand  against  the  crown  the 
liberties  of  Kngland  were  indel)ted  for  their  existence,  should  themselves 
have  been  such  dreadful  oppressors,  and  capable  of  excesses  contrary  not 
only  to  the  laws  of  England,  but  to  those  of  nature  and  humanity.  But, 
alas!  we  have  only  to  extract  from  the  industrious  Henry  one  of  those 
numerous  passages  which  he  has  collected  from  contemporary  historians, 
to  prove  that  fiction  itself  can  hardly  reach  the  dark  reality  of  the  horrors 
of  the  period. 

The  description  given  by  the  author  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  of  the  cruel- 
tics  exorcised  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  l>y  the  great  barons  and  lords 
of  castles,  who  were  all  Normans,  affords  a  strong  proof  of  the  excesses  of 
which  they  were  capable  when  their  passions  were  inflamed.  "  They 
grievously  oppressed  the  poor  peo])lo  by  building  castles ;  and  when  they 
were  built,  they  filled  them  with  wicked  men,  or  rather  devils,  who  seized 
})oth  men  and  women  who  they  imagined  had  any  money,  threw  them  into 
prison,  and  put  them  to  more  cruel  tortures  than  tlie  martyrs  ever  endured. 
They  suffocated  some  in  mud,  and  suspended  others  by  the  feet,  or  the 
head,  or  the  thumbs,  kindling  fires  below  them.  They  squeezed  the  heads 
of  some  with  knotted  cords  till  they  pierced  their  })rains,  while  they  threw 
others  into  dungeons  swarming  with  serpents,  snakes,  and  toads."  But  it 
would  bo  cruel  to  put  tho  reader  to  the  pain  of  perusing  the  remaind'jr  of 
this  description.* 

As  another  instance  of  these  bitter  fruits  of  conquest,  and  perhaps  the 
strongest  that  can  be  quoted,  we  may  mention,  that  tho  Princess  Matilda, 
though  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  both  Queen  of 
Kngland,  niece  to  Kdgar  Atheling,  and  mother  to  the  Empress  of  Germany, 
the  daughter,  tho  wife,  and  tho  mother  of  monarchs,  was  obliged,  during 
her  early  residence  for  education  in  England,  to  assume  tho  veil  of  a  nun, 
as  the  only  means  of  escaping  tho  licentious  pursuit  of  tho  Norman  nobles. 
This  excuse  she  stated  before  a  great  council  of  tho  clergy  of  England,  as 
the  sole  reason  for  her  having  taken  the  religious  habit.  The  assembled 
clergy  admitted  the  validity  of  tho  plea,  and  tho  not<»riety  of  the  circum- 
stances upon  which  it  was  founded ;  giving  thus  an  indubitable  and  most 
remarkable  testimony  to  the  existence  of  that  disgraceful  licence  by  which 
that  ago  was  stained.  It  was  a  matter  of  public  knowledge,  they  said,  tliat 
after  the  conquest  of  King  William,  his  Norman  followers,  elated  by  so 
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great  a  victory,  acknowledged  no  law,  but  their  own  wicked  pleasure,  mod 
not  only  dcs])oilod  the  conquered  Saxons  of  their  lands  and  their  goods, 
but  invaded  the  honour  of  tneir  wives  and  of  their  daughters  with  the  most 
unbridled  licence ;  aud  hence  it  was  then  common  for  matrons  and  maidens 
of  noble  families  to  assume  the  veil,  and  take  shelter  in  convents,  not  as 
called  hither  l)y  the  jocation  of  God,  but  solely  to  preserve  their  honour 
from  the  unbridled  wickedness  of  man. 

Such  and  so  licentious  were  the  times,  as  announced  by  the  public  decla- 
ration of  the  assembled  clergy,  recorded  by  Eadmcr;  and  we  need  add 
nothing  more  to  vindicate  the  probability  of  the  scenes  which  we  have 
detailed,  and  are  about  to  detail,  upon  the  more  apocryphal  authority  of 
the  Wardour  MS. 


fJjiaptir  till  '(Eintnti|-/nttrtli^ 

111  woo  h«r  as  the  lion  woot  his  bride. 

Douglas. 

While  the  scenes  we  have  described  were  passing  in  other  parts  of  the 
castle,  the  Jewess  Rebecca  awaited  her  fate  in  a  distant  and  sequestered 
turret.  Hither  she  had  been  led  by  two  of  her  disguised  ravishcrs,  and  on 
bning  thrust  into  the  little  cell,  she  found  herself  in  the  presence  of  an  old 
sibyl,  who  kept  murmuring  to  herself  a  Saxon  rhyme,  as  if  to  beat  time  to 
the  revolving  dance  which  her  spindle  was  performing  upon  the  floor.  The 
hag  raiised  her  head  as  Kebecca  entered,  and  scowled  at  the  fair  Jewess 
with  the  malignant  envy  which  old  age  and  ugliness,  when  united  with  evil 
conditions,  are  apt  to  look  upon  youth  and  beauty. 

*'  Thou  must  up  and  away,  old  house-cricket,''  said  one  of  the  men ; 
**  our  noble  master  commands  it — Thou  must  leave  this  chamber  to  a  fairer 
guest." 

**  Ay,"  grumbled  the  hag,  **  iven  thus  is  service  requited.  I  have  known 
when  my  bare  word  would  nave  cast  the  best  man-at-arms  among  ye  out  of 
saddle  and  out  of  service ;  and  now  must  I  up  and  away  at  tlio  command 
of  every  groom  such  as  thou." 

**  <ji0o(l  bame  Urfricd,"  said  the  other  man,  **  stand  not  to  reason  on  it, 
but  up  and  away.  Lord's  bests  must  be  listened  to  with  a  quick  ear.  Thou 
hast  had  thy  day,  old  dame,  but  thy  sun  has  long  been  set.  Thou  art  now 
the  very  emblem  of  an  old  war-horse  turned  out  on  the  barren  heath — ^thou 
liast  had  thy  paces  in  thy  time,  but  now  a  broken  amble  is  the  best  of  them 
— Come,  amble  off  with  thee." 

"Ill  omens  dog  ye  bothl"  said  the  old  woman,  *'and  a  kennel  be  your 
burying-place  I  Sfay  the  evil  demon  Zernebock  tear  me  limb  from  hmb, 
if  1  leave  my  own  cell  ere  I  have  spun  out  the  hemp  on  my  distaff  I" 

''Answer  it  to  our  lord,  then,  old  house-fiend,"  said  the  man,  and  retired; 
leaving  Rebecca  in  company  with  the  old  woman,  upon  whoso  presence  she 
had  been  thus  unwillingly  forced. 

"What  devil's  deed  have  they  now  in  the  wind?"  said  the  old  hag,  mar- 
muring  to  herself,  yet  from  time  to  time  casting  a  sidelong  and  molignttnt 
glance  at  Rebecca ;  "  but  it  is  easy  to  ^ess — Bright  eyes,  black  locks,  and 
a  skin  like  paper,  ere  the  priest  stains  it  with  his  block  unguent — ^Ay,  it  is 
easy  to  guess  why  they  send  her  to  this  lone  turret,  whence  a  shriek  could 
no  more  be  heard  than  at  the  depth  of  five  hundred  fathoms  beneath  the 
earth. — Thou  wilt  have  owls  for  thy  neighbours,  fair  one;  and  their  screams 
will  be  heard  as  far,  and  as  much  regarded  as  thine  own.    Outlandish, 
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too/'  she  said,  marking  the  dress  and  turban  of  Rebecca — "What  country 
art  thou  of? — a  Saracen  ?  or  an  Egyptian  ? — ^Why  dost  not  answer  ? — ^thou 
canst  weep,  oanst  thou  not  speak  V 

"  Bo  not  angry,  good  mother,"  swd  Rebecca. 

**  Thou  needst  say  no  more,"  replied  Urfried;  "men  know  a  fox  by  the 
train,  and  a  Jewess  by  her  tongue/' 

**  For  the  sake  of  mercy,"  said  Rebecca,  "  tell  me  what  I  am  to  expect  as 
the  conclusion  of  the  yiolenco  which  hath  dragged  me  hither  I  Is  it  my 
lifo  they  seek,  to  atone  for  my  religion  ?  I  will  my  it  down  cheerfully." 

"Thy  lifo,  minion?"  answered  the  sibyl;  "what  would  taking  thy  life 

{)loasure  them  ? — Trust  me  thy  lifo  is  in  no  peril.  Such  usage  shalt  thou 
lavo  as  was  once  thought  good  enough  for  a  noble  Saxon  maiden.  And 
shall  a  Jewess,  like  thee,  repine  because  she  hath  no  better?  Look  at  me 
— I  was  as  young  and  twice  as  fair  as  thou,  when  Front-de-Boeuf,  father  of 
this  Reginald,  and  his  Normans,  stormed  this  castle.  My  father  and  his 
seven  sons  defended  their  inheritance  from  story  to  story,  from  chamber  to 
chamber — There  was  not  a  room,  not  a  step  of  the  stair,  that  was  not 
slippery  with  their  blood.  They  died — they  died  every  man ;  and  ere  their 
bodies  weTe  cold,  and  ere  their  blood  was  dried,  I  had  become  the  prey  and 
the  scorn  of  the  conqueror  1" 

"Is  there  no  help? — Are  there  no  means  of  escape?"  said  Rebecca— 
"  Richly,  richly  would  I  requite  thine  aid." 

"  Thmk  not  of  it,"  said  the  hag ;  "  from  hence  there  is  no  escape  but 
through  the  gates  of  death ;  and  it  is  late,  late,"  she  added,  shaking  her 
gray  head,  "  ere  these  open  to  us — Yet  it  is  comfort  to  think  that  we  leave 
behind  us  on  earth  those  who  shall  be  wretched  as  ourselves.  Fare  thee 
well,  Jewess! — Jew  or  Gentile,  thy  fate  would  be  the  same;  for  thou  hast 
to  do  with  them  that  have  neither  scruple  nor  pity.  Fare  thee  well,  I  say. 
My  thread  is  spun  out — thy  task  is  yet  to  begin." 

"  Stay !  stajr !  for  Heaven's  sake !"  said  Rebecca ;  "  stay,  though  it  be  to 
curse  and  revile  me — thy  presence  is  yet  some  protection." 

"  The  presence  of  the  mother  of  God  were  no  protection,"  answered  the 
old  woman.  "  There  she  stands,"  pointing  to  a  rude  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  "  see  if  she  can  avert  the  fate  that  awaits  thee." 

She  left  the  room  as  she  spoke,  her  features  writhed  into  a  sort  of  sneer- 
ing laugh,  which  made  them  seem  even  more  hideous  than  their  habitual 
frown.  She  locked  the  door  behind  her,  and  Rebecca  might  hear  her  curse 
every  step  for  its  steepness,  as  slowly  and  with  difficulty  she  descended  the 
turret  stairs. 

Rebecca  was  now  to  expect  a  fate  even  more  dreadful  than  that  of 
Rowena ;  for  what  probability  was  there  that  either  softness  or  ceremony 
would  be  used  towards  one  of  her  oppressed  race,  whatever  shadow  of 
these  might  be  preserved  towards  a  Saxon  heiress  ?    Yet  had  the  Jewess 
this  advantage,  that  she  was  better  prepared  by  habits  of  thought,  and  by 
natural  strength  of  mind,  to  encounter  the  dangers  to  which  she  was  ex- 
posed.   Of  a  strong  and  obserWng  character,  even  from  her  earliest  years, 
the  pomp  and  wealth  which  her  father  displayed  within  his  walls,  or  which 
she  witnessed  in  the  houses  of  other  wealthy  Hebrews,  had  not  been  able 
to  Mind  her  to  the  precarious  circumstances  under  which  they  were  enjoyed- 
Like  Damocles  at  his  celebrated  banquet,  Rebecca  perpetAlly  beheld,  amid 
that  g(»rg(*ous  display,  the  sword  which  was  8U8pende<l  over  the  heads  of 
her  people  hy  a  single  hair.     These   reflections  had  tamed  and   brought 
down  to  a  pitch  of  sounder  judgment  a  temper,  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, might  have  waxed  haoghty,  supercilious,  and  obstinate. 

From  her  fatlicr's  example  and  injunctions,  Rebecca  had  learnt  to  bear 
herself  courteously  towards  all  who  approached  her.  She  could  not  indeed 
imitate  his  excess  of  subservience,  because  she  was  a  stranger  to  the  mean- 
ness of  mind,  and  to  the  constant  state  of  timid  apprehension,  by  which  il 
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was  tlietrttotl ;  but  she  boro  herself  with  a  proud  humility,  as  if  submittin 
to  tln!  ovil  (tirt'mnstarnM.'s  in  which  she  was  placed  as  the  dauo;hter  of  a  de 
jiiscfi  r;uM»,  \vliile  she  iolt  in  licr  mind  the  consciouMneas  that  she  was  entitle 
to  lj<!kl  i\  hiirli'T  rank  from  her  merit,  than  the  arbitrary  despotism  c 
roIiv:i'>us  unjudii'i;  permitted  her  to  aspire  to. 

I'ljus  i.rcparcd  to  exi»oet  adverse  circumstances,  she  had  acquired  tl 
finiui<'>s  iiccossary  for  actinj;  under  them.     Ilor  present  situation  requirt 
all  luT  ]>ir'S(»iK;e  of  mind,  and  she  summom.'d  it  up  accordingly, 
ill'  Il«r  lii>t  care  was  to  inspect  the  apartment;  but  it  atibrded  few  hopi 

eitluT  of  ('sca])o  or  protection.  It  contained  neither  secret  passage  nor  tra' 
diM»r,  and,  unless  wliere  the  door  bv  which  she  had  enterea  joined  the  mai 
buihlinir,  si'cme^l  to  be  circumscribed  bv  the  round  exterior  wall  of  tl 
turrrt.  The  door  had  no  inside  l)olt  or  bar.  The  single  window  openc 
L ;  u]H)n  an  ombatth'd  space  surmounting  the  turret,  which  gave  Kebecca,  i 

fn->t  si;rlit,  sonic  bopi's  of  escaping;  but  she  soon  found  it  had  no  commui] 
ciitiou  with  any  otlu»r  part  of  the  battlements,  being  an  isolated  bai-tisa: 
or  lialouny.  secured,  as  usual,  by  a  parapet  with  embrasures,  at  which  a  fe 
archors  mi^riit  be  stationed,  for  defending  the  turret,  and  Hanking  with  the 
slint  iln»  wall  of  tho  castle  on  that  side. 

Tin  re  was.  tlierefore,  no  hope  but  in  passive  fortitude,  and  in  that  stror 

,r'".-  reliance  on  Heaven  natural  to  great  and  generous   characters.     Kebecc 

'^'  ho^v^.'vor  erroneously  taught  to  interpret  the  promises  of  Scripture  to  tl 

cljosrMi  piMJple  of  Iloaven,  did  not  err  in  supposing  the  present  to  be  their  hoi 

of  trial,  or  in  trusting  that  the  chiMren  of  Zion  woulil  be  one  day  called  i 

with  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles.     In  the  meanwhile,  all  around  her  sliowc 

that  tht'ir  present  state  was  that  of  punishment  and  probation,  and  that 

was  their  especial  duty  to  suffer  without  sinning.     Thus  pre]>ared  to  coi 

sidiT  hcrsvlf  as  the  victim  of  misfortime,  Ivebecca  had  early  rcHected  upr 

.J.  hor  own  state,  and  schooled  her  mind  to  meet  tho  dangers  which  she  no 

pndiably  to  encounter. 

The  prisoner  trembled,  however,  and  changed  colour,  when  a  step  wi 
heard  on  tho  stair,  and  tho  door  of  the  turret-chamber  slowly  opened,  and 
tall  man,  dressed  as  one  of  those  banditti  to  whom  they  owed  their  misfortun 
sl'.:\vly  i'nt«jrc<l,  and  shut  the  door  behind  him ;  his  cap,  pulled  down  upc 
his  brow.  c»)ncvaled  the  upper  part  of  his  face,  and  he  hehl  his  mantle  : 
such  a  maumir  as  to  muine  the  rest.  In  this  guise,  as  if  prepared  for  tl 
execution  of  some  deed,  at  tho  thought  of  which  ho  was  himself  ashame 
he  st<K)tI  l)efon»  tho  affrighted  prisoner;  yd,  ruffian  as  his  dress  bespoke  hit 
lu'  si.omcil  at  a  loss  to  express  what  ])urpose  had  brought  him  tliither,  i 
that  liidiecca,  making  an  effort  upon  herself,  had  time  to  anticipate  li 
p  ex]^lanation.     iSho  had  already  uncia.«'ped  two  costly  bracelets  and  a  ctdln 

,  which  she  hastened  to  profler  to  the  supposcnl  outlaw,  concluding  natural 

that  to  gratify  his  avarice  was  to  bespeak  his  favour. 

"  Take  these,"  she  said,  *'  good  friend,  and  for  God*8  sake  be  merciful 
'  me  and  mv  aged  father  1  These  ornaments  are  of  value,  vet  are  thev  triilii 

to  what  he  would  bestow  to  obtain  our  dismissal  from  this  castle,  free  ai 
uninjured." 

"'  Fair  flower  of  Palestine,*'  replied  the  outlaw,  "  these  pearls  ore  crier 
but  thoy  yield  in  whiteness  to  your  teeth :  tho  diamonds  are  brilliant^  b 
they  cannot  mat«h  3'our  eyes  ;  and  over  since  I  have  taken  up  this  wild  trad 
I  hiivo  made  a  vow  to  prefer  beauty  to  wealth." 

"  l)o  not  do  yourself  such  wrong,"  said  Rebecca;  "  take  ransom  and  ha' 
mercy  I  — Gold  will  purchase  you  pleasure,  —  to  misuse  us,  could  (mly  brii 
thco  riMuorse.  My  latlier  will  willingly  satiate  thy  utmost  wishes ;  "and 
thou  wilt  act  wisely,  thou  mayest  purchase  with  our  spoils  tliy  restoratii 
to  civil  Soviet}' — mayest  obtain  pardon  for  past  errors,  and  bo  placed  beyoi 
tJio  necessity  of  committing  more." 

"  It  is  well  spoken/'  replied  tho  outkw,  in  French,  finding  it  diffici 
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probably  to  sastain,  in  Saxon,  a  conyenation  which  Rebecca  had  opened  in 
that  language ;  "  but  know,  bright  lily  of  the  vale  of  Baca  I  that  thy  father 
is  already  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  alchemist,  who  knows  how  to  convert 
into  gold  and  silver  even  the  rusty  bars  of  a  dungeon  grate.  The  venerable 
Isaac  is  subjected  to  an  alembic,  which  will  distil  from  him  all  he  holds 
dear,  without  any  assistance  from  my  requests  or  thy  entreaty.  Thy  ransom 
must  be  paid  by  love  and  beauty,  and  in  no  other  coin  will  I  accept  it." 

**  Thou  art  no  outlaw,''  said  Kebecca,  in  the  same  language  in  which  he 
addressed  her ;  "  no  outlaw  had  refused  such  offers.  No  outlaw  in  this 
land  uses  the  dialect  in  which  thou  hast  spoken.  Thou  art  no  outlaw,  but 
a  Norman  —  a  Norman,  noble  perhaps  in  birth  —  Oh,  be  so  in  thy  actions, 
and  cast  off  this  fearful  mask  of  outrage  and  violence  V 

"  And  thou  who  canst  guess  so  truly,"  said  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  drop- 
ping the  mantle  from  his  face,  "  art  no  true  daughter  of  Israel,  but  in  aU, 
save  youth  and  beauty,  a  very  witch  of  Endor.  I  am  not  an  outlaw,  then, 
fair  rose  of  Sharon.  And  I  am  one  who  will  be  more  prompt  to  hang  thy 
neck  and  arms  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  which  so  well  become  them,  than 
to  deprive  thee  of  these  ornaments." 

"  What  wouldst  thou  have  of  me,"  said  Rebecca,  " if  not  my  wealth?— 
We  can  have  naught  in  common  between  us  —  you  are  a  Christian  —  I  am 
a  Jewess.  —  Our  union  were  contrary  to  the  laws  alike  of  the  church  and 
the  synagogue." 

"U  were  so,  indeed,"  replied  the  Templar,  laughing;  "wed  with  a 
Jewess  ?  Despardieux  1  —  Not  if  she  were  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  And  know, 
besides,  sweet  daughter  of  Zion,  that  were  the  most  Christian  King  to  offer 
me  his  most  Christian  daughter,  with  Languedoo  for  a  dowry,  I  could  not 
wed  her.  It  is  against  my  vow  to  love  any  maiden  otherwise  than  par 
amours,  as  I  will  love  thee.  I  am  a  Templar.  Behold  the  cross  of  my  holy 
Order." 

"Darest  thou  appeal  to  it,"  said  Rebecca,  "on  an  occasion  like  the 
present?" 

"  And  if  I  do  so,"  said  the  Templar,  "  it  concerns  not  thee,  who  art  no 
believer  in  the  blessed  sign  of  our  salvation." 

"  I  believe  as  my  fathers  taught,"  said  Rebecca,  "  and  may  God  forgive 
my  belief  if  erroneous  I  But  you.  Sir  Knight,  what  is  yours,  when  you 
appeal  without  scruple  to  that  which  you  deem  most  holy,  even  while  you 
are  about  to  transgress  the  most  solemn  of  your  vows  as  a  knight  and  as  a 
man  of  religion  ?" 

"  It  is  gravely  and  well  preached,  0  daughter  of  Sirach !"  answered  the 
Templar ;  "  but,  gentle  Ecclesiastica,  thy  narrow  Jewish  prejudices  make 
thee  blind  to  our  high  privilege.  Marriage  were  an  enduring  crime  on  the 
part  of  a  Templar ;  but  what  lesser  folly  I  may  practise,  I  shall  speedily  be 
absolved  from  at  the  next  Preceptory  of  our  Order.  Not  the  wisest  of  moo- 
archs,  not  his  father,  whoso  examples  you  must  needs  allow  are  weighty, 
claimed  wider  privileges  than  we  poor  soldiers  of  the  Temple  of  Zion  nave 
won  by  our  zeal  in  its  defence.  The  protectors  of  Solomon's  Temple  may 
claim  licence  by  the  example  of  Solomon." 

"  If  thou  reaidest  the  Scripture,"  said  the  Jewess,  "  and  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  only  to  justify  thine  own  licence  and  profligacy,  thy  crime  is  like 
that  of  him  who  extracts  poison  from  the  most  healthful  and  necessary 
herbs." 

The  eyes  of  the  Templar  flashed  fire  at  this  reproof —  "  Hearken,"  he 
said,  "  Rebecca ;  I  have  hitherto  spoken  mildly  to  thee,  but  now  my  lan- 
guage shall  be  that  of  a  conqueror.  Thou  art  the  captive  of  uiy  bow  and 
spear  —  subject  to  my  will  by  the  law  of  all  nations ;  nor  will  I  abate  an 
inch  of  my  right,  or  abstain  from  taking  by  violence  what  thou  refusest  to 
entreaty  or  necessity." 

"  Stand  back,"  said  Rebecca—"  stand  back,  and  hear  me  ere  thou  offerest 
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to  commit  a  sin  so  deadly  I  My  Ptroncth  thou  maycst  indeed  overpower, 
for  CmhI  mado  -women  weak,  and  trusted  their  defence  to  man's  gonerositv. 
lUit  1  ^\  ill  proclaim  thy  villany,  Templar,  from  one  end  of  Euru]>o  to  the 
other.  I  will  owe  to  the  superstition  of  thy  ])rethren  what  their  compaK- 
sion  mi^^ht  refuse  mo.  Kach  Preceptory — each  Chapter  of  thy  Order  shall 
learn,  tliat,  like  a  heretic,  thou  hast  sinned  with  a  Jewess.  Those  who 
tremhlo  not  at  thy  crime,  will  hold  thee  accursed  for  having  so  far  dishon- 
oured the  cross  thou  wearest,  as  to  follow  a  daughter  of  my  people." 

"  Tliou  art  keen-witted,  Jewess,"  replied  the  Templar,  well  aware  of  the 
truth  of  what  Hhe  spoke,  and  that  the  rules  of  his  Order  con<iemned  in  tho 
most  poisitive  manner,  and  under  lii<!:h  penalties,  such  intrigues  as  ho  now 
proseouted,  and  that,  in  some  instances,  even  degradation  had  followed 
upon  it — '*  thou  art  Bhari>witted,"  he  said  ;  **  but  hmd  must  bo  thy  voice  of 
complaint,  if  it  is  heard  beyond  the  iron  walls  of  this  castle  :  within  these, 
murmurs,  laments,  appeals' to  justice,  and  screams  for  help,  die  alike  silent 
away.  One  tiling  only  can  save  thee,  Rebecca.  Sulmiit  to  thy  fate  —  em- 
brace our  religion,  and  thou  shalt  go  forth  in  such  state,  that  many  a  Nor- 
man huly  shall  yitdd  as  well  in  pomp  as  in  beauty  to  the  favourite  of  the 
best  lance  among  the  defenders  of  the  Temple." 

"Submit  to  my  fate  I"  said  Uel)ecca  —  **  and,  sacred  Heaven  I  to  what 
fate?  —  embrace  thy  religion!  and  what  religion  can  it  be  that  harlx>ur8 
such  a  villain?  —  fliou  the  best  lance  of  the  Templars!  —  craven  knight!  — 
forsworn  priest  I  I  spit  at  thee,  and  I  dcjfy  thee.  —  The  (3od  of  Abraham's 
promi.se  hath  opened  an  escape  to  his  daughter  —  oven  from  this  abyss  of 
infamy  1" 

As  she  spoke,  she  threw  open  the  latticed  window  which  led  to  the  bar- 
tisan,  and  in  an  instant  after  stood  on  the  very  verge  of  tho  parapet,  with 
not  tlie  slightest  screen  between  her  and  the  tremendous  depth  below.  Un- 
prepared lor  such  a  desperate  effort,  for  she  had  hitherto  stood  perfectly 
motionless,  Bois-Guilbert  had  neither  time  to  intercept  nor  to  stop  her.  As 
he  offered  to  advance,  she  exclaimed,  "  llcmain  w^here  thou  art,  proud  Tem- 
plar, or  at  thy  choice  advance ! — one  foot  nearer,  and  I  plunge  myself  from 
tho  precipice  ;  my  body  shall  be  crushed  out  of  the  very  form  of  humanity 
upon  the  stones  of  that  court-yard  ere  it  become  the  victim  of  tliy  bru- 
tality !" 

As  she  spoke  this,  she  clasped  her  hands  and  extended  them  towards 
heaven,  as  if  imploring  mercy  on  her  soul  before  she  mode  tho  final  plunge. 
The  Templar  hesitated,  and  a  resolution  which  had  never  yielded  to  pity 
or  distress,  gave  way  to  his  admiration  of  her  fortitude.  **  Come  down," 
lie  said,  "  rash  girl !  —  I  swear  by  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky,  I  will  offer  thee 
no  oil'ence." 

**  I  will  not  trust  thee,  Templar,"  said  Rebecx^a ;  "  thou  hast  taught  me 
l>ettcr  how  to  estimate  the  virtues  of  thine  Order.  The  next  Preceptory 
would  grant  thee  absolution  for  an  oath,  the  keeping  of  which  concerned 
nought  but  tho  honour  or  the  dishonour  of  a  miserable  Jewish  maiden." 

**  You  do  me  injustice,"  exclaimed  the  Templar,  fervently ;  "  I  swear  to 
you  by  the  name  which  I  bear — by  the  cross  on  my  bosom — by  the  sword 
on  my  side  —  by  tho  ancient  crest  of  mv  fathers  do  I  swear,  I  will  do  thee 
no  injury  whatsoever  1  If  not  for  thyself,  ;^et  for  thy  father's  sake  forbear! 
I  will  bo  his  friend,  and  in  this  castle  he  will  need  a  powerful  one." 

**  Alas !"  said  Rebecca,  "  I  know  it  but  too  well — dare  I  trust  thee  ?" 

"  May  my  arms  be  reversed,  and  my  name  dishonoured,"  said  Brian  de 
Bois-(jruill>ert,  "  if  thou  sholt  have  reason  to  complain  of  me  1  Many  a 
law,  many  a  commandment  have  I  broken,  but  my  word  never." 

'*  I  will,  then,  trust  thee,"  said  Rebecca,  "  thus  far ;"  and  she  descended 
from  the  verge  of  the  batdement,  but  remained  standing  close  by  one  of 
the  embrasures,  or  inackieoGei,  as  they  were  then  colldl. — "  Here,"  she 
•aid,  "  I  take  my  stand.    Remain  where  thoa  art,  and  if  thou  shalt  attempt 
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to  diminish  by  one  step  the  distance  now  between  ns,  then  shalt  see  that 
the  Jewish  maiden  will  rather  trust  her  soul  with  God,  than  her  honour  to 
the  Templar!" 

While  Kebecca  spoke  thus,  her  high  and  firm  resolve,  which  corresponded 
so  well  with  the  expressive  beauty  of  her  countenance,  gave  to  her  looks, 
air,  and  manner,  a  dignity  that  seemed  more  than  mortal.  Iler  glance 
quailed  not,  her  check  blanched  not,  for  the  fear  of  a  fate  so  instant  and  so 
horrible ;  on  the  contrary,  the  thought  that  she  had  her  fate  at  her  com- 
mand, and  could  escape  at  will  from  infamy  to  death,  gave  a  yet  deeper 
colour  of  carnation  to  her  complexion,  and  a  yet  more  brilliant  fire  to  her 
eye.  Bois-Quilbert,  proud  himself  and  high-spirited,  thought  he  had  never 
lleheld  beauty  so  animated  and  so  commanding. 

"  Let  there  be  peace  between  us,  Rebecca,"  he  said. 

**  Peace,  if  thou  wilt,"  answered  Rebecca — "  Peace — ^but  with  this  space 
between." 

"  Thou  needst  no  longer  fear  me,"  said  Bois-Guilbert 

"  I  fear  thee  not,"  replied  she ;  "  thanks  to  him  that  reared  this  dizzy 
tower  so  high,  that  nought  could  fall  from  it  and  live  —  thanks  to  him,  and 
to  the  Qod  of  Israel ! — I  fear  thee  not." 

"  Thou  dost  me  injustice,"  said  the  Templar ;  ''  by  earth,  sea,  and  sky, 
thou  dost  me  injustice  I  I  am  not  naturally  that  which  you  have  seen  me, 
hard,  selfish,  and  relentless.  It  was  woman  that  taught  me  cruelty,  and  on 
woman  therefore  I  have  exercised  it ;  but  not  upon  such  as  thou.  Hear  me, 
Rebecca — Never  did  knight  take  lance  in  his  hand  with  a  heart  more  de- 
voted to  the  lady  of  his  love  than  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert.  She,  the 
daughter  of  a  petty  baron,  who  boasted  for  all  his  domains  but  a  ruinous 
tower,  and  an  unproductive  vineyard,  and  some  few  leagues  of  the  barren 
Landes  of  Bourdeaux,  her  name  was  known  wherever  deeds  of  arms  were 
done,  known  wider  than  that  of  many  a  lady's  that  had  a  county  for  a 
dowry. — Yes,"  he  continued,  pacing  up  and  down  the  little  platform,  with 
an  animation  in  which  he  seemed  to  lose  all  consciousness  of  Rebecca's 
presence — "  Yes,  my  deeds,  my  danger,  my  blood,  made  the  name  of  Ade- 
laide de  Montemare  known  from  the  court  of  Castile  to  that  of  Byzantium. 
And  how  was  I  requited  I — ^When  I  returned  with  my  dear-bought  honours, 
purchased  by  toil  and  blood,  I  found  her  wedded  to  a  Gascon  squire,  whose 
name  was  never  heard  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  paltry  domain  I  Truly 
did  I  love  her,  and  bitterly  did  I  revenge  me  of  her  broken  faith  I  But  my 
revenge  has  recoiled  on  myself.  Since  that  day  I  have  separated  myself 
from  Hfc  and  its  ties — ^my  manhood  must  know  no  domestic  nome — must  be 
soothed  by  no  affectionate  wife — My  age  must  know  no  kindly  hearth — My 
grave  must  be  solitary,  and  no  offspring  must  outlive  me,  to  bear  the  ancient 
name  of  Bois-Guilbert.  At  the  feet  of  my  superior  I  have  laid  down  the 
right  of  self-action  —  the  privilege  of  indepenaence.  The  Templar,  a  serf 
in  all  but  the  name,  can  possess  neither  lands,  nor  goods,  and  lives,  moves, 
and  breathes,  but  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  another." 

"  Alas  I"  said  Rebecca,  **  what  advantages  could  compensate  for  such  an 
absolute  sacrifice  ?" 

"  The  power  of  vengeance,  Rebecca,"  replied  the  Templar,  **  and  the 
prospects  of  ambition." 

"  An  evil  recompense,"  said  Rebecca,  "  for  the  surrender  of  the  rights 
which  are  dearest  to  humanity." 

"  Say  not  so,  maiden,"  answered  the  Templar ;  "  revenge  is  a  feast  for 
the  gods  I  And  if  they  have  reserved  it,  as  priests  tell  us,  to  themselves, 
it  is  because  they  hold  it  an  enjoyment  too  precious  for  the  possession  of 
mere  mortals. — And  ambition  I  it  is  a  temptation  which  could  disturb  even 
the  bliss  of  heaven  itself."  —  lie  paused  a  moment,  and  then  added, 
"  Rebecca  I  she  who  could  prefer  death  to  dishonour,  must  have  a  proud 
and  a  powerful  soul.    Mine  thou  must  be  I — ^Nay,  start  not,"  he  added,  "  it 
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must  bo  with  thino  own  consent,  and  on  thine  own  terms.  Thou  must  con- 
sent to  sharo  with  mo  hopes  more  extended  than  can  be  viewed  from  the 
throne  of  ii  niouaroh  ! — Hear  me  ero  you  answer,  and  judj^c  ere  you  refuse. 
— The  Toniplur  h)sos,  as  thou  hast  said,  his  social  rights,  his  power  of  free- 
aj:;ency,  but  lie  becomes  a  member  and  a  limb  of  a  mighty  }>ody,  before 
wliich  thrones  already  tremble, — even  as  the  single  drop  of  rain  which  mixes 
witli  the  sea  becomes  an  individual  part  of  that  resistless  ocean,  which 
undorniinos  rocks  and  ingulfs  royal  armadas.  Such  a  swelling  flood  is 
that  powerful  league.  Of  this  mighty  Order  I  am  no  mean  member,  but 
already  one  of  the  Chief  Commanders,  and  may  well  aspire  one  day  to  hold 
the  b:itoon  of  Grand  Master.  The  poor  soldiers  of  tno  Temple  will  not 
alone  ]»hico  their  foot  upon  the  necks  of  Kings — a  hemp-sandaU'd  monk  can 
do  that.  Our  mailed  step  shall  ascend  their  throne  —  our  gauntlet  shall 
wrench  the  sceptre  from  their  gripe.  Not  the  reign  of  your  vainly-expected 
^lessiah  oifors  such  power  to  your  dispersed  tribes  as  my  ambition  may 
aim  at.  I  have  sougtit  but  a  kindred  spirit  to  sharo  it,  and  I  have  found 
such  in  thee." 

"  Savest  thou  this  to  one  of  my  people?"  answered  Kel^cca.  "Bethink 
thee— ^'' 

"Answer  me  not,"  said  the  Templar,  "by  urging  the  difference  of  our 
creoJs ;  within  our  secret  conclaves  we  hold  these  nursery  tales  in  derision. 
Think  not  we  lonff  remained  blind  to  the  idiotical  folly  of  our  founders,  who 
forswore  every  delight  of  life  for  the  pleasure  of  dying  martyrs  by  hunger, 
by  thirst,  and  by  pestilence,  and  by  the  swords  of  savages,  while  they  vainly 
strove  to  defend  a  barren  desert,  valuable  only  in  the  eyes  of  superstition. 
Our  Order  soon  adopted  bolder  and  wider  views,  and  found  out  a  better 
indemnification  for  our  sacrifices.  Our  immense  possessions  in  every  king- 
dom of  Europe,  our  high  military  fame,  which  brings  within  our  circle  the 
flower  of  chivalry  from  every  Christian  clime  —  these  are  dedicated  to  ends 
of  which  our  pious  founders  little  dreamed,  and  which  are  equally  concealed 
from  such  weak  spirits  as  embrace  our  Order  on  the  ancient  principles,  and 
whose  superstition  makes  them  our  passive  tools.  But  I  will  not  farther 
withdraw  the  veil  of  our  mysteries.  That  bugle-sound  announces  something 
which  may  require  my  presence.  Think  on  what  I  have  said. — Farewell  I 
— I  do  not  say  forgive  mo  the  violence  I  have  threatened,  for  it  was  neces- 
sary to  the  display  of  thy  character.  Gold  can  be  only  known  by  tlie  appli- 
cation of  the  touchstone.  I  will  soon  return,  and  hold  farther  conferenco 
with  thee." 

lie  re-entered  tlie  turret-chamber,  and  descended  the  stair,  leaving  Rebecca 
scarcely  more  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  the  death  to  which  she  nad  been 
so  lately  exposed,  than  at  the  furious  ambition  of  the  bold  bad  man  in  whoso 
power  she  found  herself  so  unhappily  placed.  When  she  entered  the  turret- 
chamber,  her  first  duty  was  to  return  thanks  to  the  God  of  Jacob  for  the 
protection  which  he  had  afforded  her,  and  to  implore  its  continuance  for 
her  and  fur  her  father.  Another  name  glided  into  her  petition  —  it  was 
that  of  the  wounded  Christian,  whom  fate  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  blood- 
thirsty men,  his  avowed  enemies.  Iler  heart  indeed  checked  her,  as  if, 
even  in  communing  with  the  Deity  in  prayer,  she  mingled  in  her  devotions 
the  recollection  of  one  with  whoso  fate  hers  could  have  no  alliance  —  a 
Nazarene,  and  an  enemy  to  her  ftuth.  But  the  petition  was  already 
breathed,  nor  could  all  t£e  narrow  prejudices  of  her  sect  induce  Kobecoa 
to  wish  it  recalled. 
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A  damii'd  cnuup  pMce  of  peunanship  aa  ever  I  saw  in  my  life  I 

Bom  BT00P8  to  cosquze. 

When  the  Templar  reached  the  hall  of  the  castle,  ho  found  De  Bracy 
already  there.  "  Your  love-suit,"  said  Do  Bracy,  "  hath,  I  suppose,  been 
disturbed,  like  mine,  by  this  obstreperous  summons.  But  you  nave  come 
later  and  more  reluctantly,  and  therefore  I  presume  your  interriew  has 
proved  more  agreeable  than  mine." 

"Has  your  suit,  then,  been  unsuccessfully  paid  to  the  Saxon  heiress?" 
said  the  Templar. 

"  By  the  bones  of  Thomas  ^  Becket,"  answered  De  Bracy,  "  the  Lady 
Rowena  must  have  heard  that  I  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  women's  tears." 

"  Awa^"  said  the  Templar ;  "  thou  a  leader  of  a  Free  Company,  and 
regard  woman's  tears  I  A  few  drops  sprinkled  on  the  torch  of  love  make 
the  flame  blaze  the  brighter." 

"  Gramercy  for  the  few  drops  of  thy  sprinkling,"  replied  De  Bracy;  "but 
this  damsel  hath  wept  enough  to  extinguish  a  beacon-light.  Never  was 
such  wringing  of  hands  and  such  overflowing  of  eyes  since  the  days  of  St. 
Niobe,*  of  whom  Prior  Aymer  told  us.  A  water-fiend  hath  possessed  the 
fair  Saxon." 

**  A  legion  of  fiends  have  occupied  the  bosom  of  the  Jewess,"  replied  the 
Templar;  "for,  I  think  no  single  one,  not  even  Apollyon  himself,  could 
have  inspired  such  indomitable  pride  and  resolution. — Jsui  where  is  Frontr 
de-Boeuf  ?    That  horn  is  sounded  more  and  more  clamorously." 

"  He  is  negotiating  with  the  Jew,  I  suppose,"  replied  De  Bracy,  coolly ; 
"probably  the  howls  of  Isaac  have  drowned  the  blast  of  tho'bu^le.  Thou 
mayst  know,  by  experience.  Sir  Brian,  that  a  Jew  parting  with  his  treasures 
on  such  terms  as  our  friend  Front-dc-Boeuf  is  like  to  offer,  will  raise  a 
clamour  loud  enougli  to  be  heard  over  twenty  horns  and  trumpets  to  boot. 
But  we  will  make  the  vassals  call  him." 

They  were  soon  after  poined  by  Front-de-Bocuf,  who  had  been  disturbed  in 
his  tyrannical  cruelty,  in  the  manner  with  which  the  reader  b  acquainted, 
and  had  only  tarried  to  give  some  necessary  directions. 

"Let  us  see  the  cause  of  this  cursed  clamour,"  said  Fiont-de-Bccuf — 
"  here  is  a  letter,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  in  SaxoB.'^ 

He  looked  at  it,  turning  it  round  and  round  as  if  ho  Iliad  had  really  some 
hopes  of  coming  at  the  meaning  by  inverting  the  position  of  the  paper,  and 
then  handed  it  to  De  Bracy. 

"  It  may  be  magic  spells  for  aught  I  know,"  said  De  Bracy,  who  pos- 
sessed his  full  proportion  of  the  ignorance  which  characterized  the  chivalry 
of  the  period.  "  Our  Chaplain  attempted  to  teach  me  to  write,"  he  said, 
"  but  aU  my  letters  were  formed  like  spear-heads  and  sword-blades,  and  so 
the  old  shaveling  gave  up  the  task." 

"  Give  it  me,"  said  the  Templar.  "Wo  have  that  of  the  priestly  charac- 
ter, that  we  have  some  knowleuge  to  enlighten  our  valour." 

"  Let  us  profit  by  your  most  reverend  knowledge,  then,"  said  De  Bracy ; 
"  what  says  the  scroll  ?" 

"  It  is  a  formal  letter  of  defiance,"  answered  the  Templar ;  "  but,  by  our 
Lady  of  Bethlehem,  if  it  bo  not  a  foolishjeat,  it  is  the  most  extraordinary 
cartel  that  ever  was  sent  across  the  drawbridge  of  a  baronial  castle." 


*  I  wiiih  the  Prior  had  also  iofurmed  them  when  Niobe  was  sainted.    Probably  darinf  that  enlichtened 
period  wUeu 

"Pan  to  Motet  leut  bit  pagan  horo."  .  ^ 

LT. 


.-    ..</(/•  iiini'f'nf,  aiitl  tlw  stout  vrMunui 
l.■|t•;l\l'-th^'-^^an"l,  l>n  you,  lti';:;in:il(l   Front-d('-l>(i»uf 
ooinpliri's  \\lioiMsorvrr,  to  \\\t,  that  whcnsis  you  1". 
<»r  It'ud  ilfrlaro(l,  \vroii;i;fully  and  by  mastery  seize* 
lord  uikI  master  the  said  Cedric ;  also  upon  the  pei 
born  damsel,  the  Lady  Ilowcna  of  llargottstandsted 
of  a  noblo  and  frccborn  man,  Athclstanc  of  Conin 
persons  of  certain  frccborn  men,  their  cnichts;  also 
Dom  bondsmen ;  also  upon  a  certain  Jew,  named 
with  his  daughter,  a  Jewess,  and  certain  horses  an 
persons,  with  their  cnichts  and  slaves,  and  also  witl 
Jew  and  Jewess  beforesaid,  were  all  in  peace  with  h 
ling  as  liege  subjects  upon  the  king's  highway ;  th( 
demand  that  the  said  noblo  persons,  namely,  Cedric  ol 
of  Ilargottstandstede,  Athclstane  of  Coningsburgh, 
cnichts t  and  followers,  also  the  horses  and  mules,  Jew 
together  with  all  goods  and  chattels  to  them  pertainin 
ll,    .  after  the  delivery  neroof,  delivered  to  us,  or  to  those  w 

to  receive  the  same,  and  that  untouched  and  unharme 
Failing  of  which,  we  do  pronounce  to  you,  that  we  hoi 
i  trait^)rs,  and  Avill  wager  our  bodies  against  ye  in  battle 

and  do  our  utmost  to  vour  annoyance  and  destruction, 
have  you  in  his  keeping. — Signed  by  us  upon  the  eve  • 
under  the  great  trysting  oak  in  the  Ilart-hill  Walk,  the 
by  a  holy  man.  Clerk  to  God,  Our  Lady,  and  SL  Dunsi 
Cfopmanhurst." 

At  the  bottom  of  this  document  was  scrawled,  in  tl 
sketeh  of  a  cock's  head  and  comb,  with  a  legend  ezpresc 
to  be  the  sign-manual  of  Wamba,  son  of  Witless.  Ur 
emblem  stood  a  cross,  stated  to  be  the  mark  of  Qurl 
Then  were  written,  in  rough  bold  characters,  the  word 
And,  to  conclude  the  whole,  an  arrow,  neatly  enough  c 
as  the  mark  of  the  yeoman  Lockslcy. 

The  knights  heard  tliis  uncommon  il'^"—-  ' 
then  gased  upon  o****^  -**' 
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not  havo  actod  with  such  inconcoivablc  impudence,  Lad  they  not  been  eup* 
ported  by  some  strong  bands.  There  arc  enough  of  outlaws  in  this  forest 
to  rosentniy  protecting  the  deer.  I  did  but  tie  one  follow,  who  was  taken 
redhandod  aud  in  the  fact,  to  the  horns  of  a  wild  stag,  which  gored  him  to 
deatUin  live  minutes,  and  I  had  as  many  arrows  shot  at  me  as  there  were 
launched  against  yonder  target  at  A8h])y. — Here,  fellow,"  he  added,  to  one 
of  his  attendants,  "  hast  thou  sent  out  to  sec  by  what  force  this  precious 
challenge  is  to  be  supported  ?" 

**  There  are  at  least  two  hundred  men  assembled  in  the  woods/'  answered 
a  squire  who  was  in  attendance. 

"Hero  is  a  proper  matter  1"  said  Front-do-B<iDuf;  "this  comes  of  lending 
YOU  the  use  of  my  castle ;  that  cannot  manago  your  undertaking  quietly, 
but  you  must  bring  thin  nest  of  hornets  al>out  my  ears  1" 

"  bf  hornets  ?"  said  Do  Bracy ;  **  of  stingless  drones  rather ;  a  band  of  lazy 
knaves,  who  take  to  tlio  wood,  and  destroy  tlio  venison  rather  than  labour 
for  their  maintenance." 

"  Stingless !"  replied  FrontHie-B(euf ;  "  fork-headed  shafts  of  a  cloth-yard 
in  length,  and  these  shot  within  the  breadth  of  a  French  crown,  arc  sting 
enough." 

"For  shame,  Sir  Knight!"  said  the  Templar.  "Let  us  summon  our 
people,  and  sally  forth  upf»n  them.  One  knight — ay,  one  man-at-arms,  were 
enough  for  twenty  such  peasant'." 

"  Knough,  and  too  much,"  said  Do  Bracy ;  "  I  should  only  bo  ashamed  to 
couch  lanoe  against  them." 

"True,"  answered  Frout-de-Boeuf;  "were  they  black  Turks  or  Moors, 
Sir  Tomplnr,  or  the  craven  peasants  of  France,  most  valiant  Do  Bracy;  but 
these  arc  English  yeomen,  over  whom  avc  sliall  havo  no  advantage,  save 
what  we  may  derive  from  our  arms  and  horses,  which  will  avail  us  littlo  in 
the  glades  of  the  forest.  Sally,  saidst  thou  ?  we  have  scarce  men  enough  to 
defend  the  castle.  Tlie  best  "of  mine  are  at  York ;  so  is  all  your  band,  Do 
Bracy ;  and  we  have  scarcely  twenty,  besides  the  handful  that  were  engaged 
in  this  mad  business." 

**  Thou  dost  not  fear,"  sai<l  the  Templar,  "  that  they  can  assemble  in  force 
sufficient  to  attempt  the  castle  ?'' 

**>iot  so,  Sir  Brian,"  answered  Front-de-Bccuf.  "These  outlaws  have 
indeed  a  daring  captain  ;  but  without  machines,  scaling  ladders,  aud  expe- 
rienced leaders,  my  castle  may  defy  them." 

"  Send  to  thy  neighbours,"  said  the  Templar ;  "  let  them  assemble  their 
people,  and  come  to  the  rescue  of  throe  knights,  besieged  by  a  jester  and  a 
swineherd  in  the  baronial  castle  of  lieginald  Front-de-Beouf." 

"  You  jest.  Sir  Knight,"  answered  the  liaron ;  "  but  to  whom  should  I 
send? — Malvoisin  is  l)y  this  time  at  York  with  his  retainers,  and  so  are  my 
other  allies ;  and  so  should  I  havo  been,  but  for  this  infernal  enterprise." 

"  Then  send  to  York,  and  recall  our  people,"  said  De  Bracy.  "  If  they 
abide  the  shaking  of  my  standard,  or  the  sight  of  my  Free  Companions,  1 
will  give  them  credit  for  the  boldest  outlaws  over  bent  bow  in  green-wood." 

"And  who  shall  bear  such  a  message?"  said  Front-de-flj^uf;  "tlioy  will 
beset  every  path,  and  rip  the  errand  out  of  his  bosom. — I  havo  it,"  he  added, 
after  pausing  for  a  moment — "  Sir  Templar,  thou  canst  write  as  well  as  read,   * 
and  if  wo  can  but  find  the  writing  materials  of  my  chaplain,  who  died  a 
twelvemonth  since  in  the  midst  of  bis  Christmas  carousals " 

"  So  please  ye,"  said  the  squire,  who  was  still  in  attendance,  "  I  think 
old  Urfricd  has  them  somewhere  in  kcc^ping,  for  love  of  the  conft^ssor.  lie 
was  the  last  man,  I  have  heard  her  tell,  who  cvei  said  aught  to  Uer,  which 
man  ought  in  courtesy  to  address  to  maid  or  matron." 

"  Qo,  search  them  out,  Engelred/'  said  Front-de-Bocuf ;  "  and  then,  8if 
Templar,  thou  shalt  return  an  answer  to  this  Cold  challoDge.'' 

Vol.  I  v.— 32  2b2 
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...    uoi.lt'    lilctnd.     Touchin;;  tin?   jirisonc 
Christian  rharitv  rociuirc  vttu  tu  stMul  a,  nuinor 
i('>>i<>n.  and  rrotnicilf  thorn  with  God;  since  it 
vnW.  tlioin  iluH  iiKirnin^  before  noon,  so  that  the 
bnttlementH,  shall  show  to  nil  men  how  lightlj 
bestirred  themselves  in  their  rescue.    Whcrefoi 
to  send  a  priest  to  reconcile  them  to  Qod,  in  doi 
them  the  fast  earthly  service." 

This  letter  being  folded,  was  delivered  to  the 
messenger  who  waited  without,  as  the  answer  to  1 

The  yeoman  having  thus  accomplished  his  mis 
quarters  of  the  allies,  which  were  for  the  present 
rablo  oak-tree,  about  three  arrow-flights  distant 
Wamba  and  Gurth,  with  their  allies  the  Black  K 
the  jovial  hermit,  awaited  with  impatience  an  ai 
Around,  and  at  a  distance  from  them,  were  seen  mn 
silvan  dress  and  weather-beaten  countenances  8ho> 
of  their  occupation.    More  than  two  hundred  had 
others  were  fast  coming  in.     Those  whom  they  obe^ 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  a  feather  in  the  ca] 
equipments  being  in  all  other  respects  the  same. 

Besides  these  bands,  a  less  orderly  and  a  worse 
of  the  Saxon  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  tow 
bondsmen  and  servants  from  Cedric's  extensive  esto 
for  the  purpose  of  assistin/j  in  his  rescue.    Few  of 
wise  than  with  such  rustic  weapons  as  necessity 
military  purposes.    Boar-spears,  scythes,  flails,  an 
chief  arms;  for  the  Normans,  with  the  usual  noli 
jealous  of  permitting  to  the  vanquished  Saxons  toe 
swords  and  spears.     These  circumstances  rendere 
Saxons  far  from  being  so  formidable  to  the  besiegec 
men  themselves,  their  superior  numbers,  and  the  a 
just  cause,  might  otherwise  well  have  naade  them 
this  motley  army  that  the  letter  *^f  ^' 

Reference  wo*  -'- 
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from  Lockslcy,  he  first  read  it  over  to  himself^  and  then  explained  the  moan- 
iDf;  in  Saxon  to  his  confederates. 

**  Execute  the  noble  Ccdric  V*  exclaimed  Wamba ;  "  by  the  rood  thoa  must 
be  mistaken,  Sir  Knight." 

"Not  I,  my  worthy  friend,"  replied  the  Knight,  "I  have  explained  the 
words  as  they  are  here  set  down." 

"  Then,  by  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,"  replied  Gurth,  "  wo  will  have  the 
castle,  should  we  tear  it  down  with  our  hands  1" 

"  We  have  nothing  else  to  tear  it  with,"  replied  Wamba ;  "  but  mine  are 
scarce  fit  to  make  mammocks  of  freestone  and  mortar." 

"  'Tis  but  a  contrivance  to  gain  time,"  said  Lockslcy ;  "  they  dare  not  do 
a  deed  for  which  I  could  exact  a  fearful  penalty." 

"  I  would,"  said  the  Black  Knight,  "  there  were  some  one  among  us  who 
could  obtain  admission  into  the  castle,  and  discover  how  the  case  stands 
with  the  besie|;ed.  Methinks,  as  they  require  a  confessor  to  be  sent,  this 
holy  hermit  might  at  once  exercise  his  pious  vocation,  and  procure  us  the 
information  we  desire." 

**  A  plague  on  thee  and  thy  advice !"  said  the  good  hermit ;  "  I  tdl  thee, 
Sir  Slothful  Knight,  that  when  I  doff  my  friar's  frock,  my  priesthood,  my 
sanctity,  my  very  Latin,  are  put  off  along  with  it;  and  when  in  my  green 
jerkin,  I  can  better  kill  twenty  deer  than  confess  one  Christian." 

"  1  fear,"  said  the  Black  Knight,  **  I  fear  greatly,  there  is  no  one  here 
that  is  qualified  to  take  upon  nim,  for  the  nonce,  this  same  character  of 
father  confessor  ?" 

All  looked  on  each  other,  and  were  silent. 

"I  see,"  said  Wamba,  after  a  short  pause,  "that  the  fool  must  still  bo 
the  fool,  and  put  his  neck  in  the  venture  which  wise  men  shrink  from.  You 
must  know,  my  dear  cousins  and  countrymen,  that  I  wore  russet  before  I 
wore  motley,  and  was  bred  to  be  a  friar,  until  a  brain-fever  came  upon  mo 
and  left  me  just  wit  enough  to  be  a  fool.  I  trust,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  good  hermit's  frock,  together  witli  the  priesthood,  sanctity,  and  learn- 
ing which  are  stitched  into  the  cowl  of  it,  I  shall  be  found  qualified  to  ad- 
minister both  worldly  and  ghostly  comfort  to  our  worthy  master  Cedric,  and 
his  companions  in  adversity." 

'*  Ilatii  he  sense  enough,  think'st  thou  7"  said  the  Black  Knight,  address- 
ing Gurth. 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Gurth ;  "  but  if  ho  hath  not,  it  will  bo  the  first  time 
he  hath  wanted  wit  to  turn  his  folly  to  account." 

"On  with  the  frock,  then,  good  fellow,"  quoth  the  knight,  "and  let  thy 
master  send  us  an  account  of  their  situation  within  the  castle.  Their  num- 
bers must  be  few,  and  it  is  five  to  one  they  may  be  accessible  by  a  sudden 
and  bold  attack.    Time  wears — away  with  thee." 

"  And,  in  the  meantime,"  said  Lockslcy,  "  wo  will  beset  the  place  so 
closely,  that  not  so  much  as  a  fly  shall  carry  news  from  thence.  So  tliat, 
my  good  friend,"  he  continood,  addressing  Wamba,  "  thou  mayest  assure 
these  tyrants,  that  whatever  violence  they  exercise  on  the  Dcrsons  of  their 
prisoners,  shall  be  most  severely  repaid  upon  their  own."  « 

"Pax  vobiscum"  said  Wamba,  who  was  now  muffled  m  his  religious 
disguise. 

And  so  saving,  he  imitated  the  solemn  and  itatelj  deportment  of  a  friar, 
and  departed  to  execute  hif  miinon. 


l)iv'  ui-tlu  uf  l''ruiit-du-lJ<cuf,  the  -wnrder  dei 
crmnd. 

"Itix  ixbutum,"  auBWCTcd  the  Jeeter,  "I  a- 
of  St.  FmnciBiirho  como  hither  to  do  mj  office 
BOW  accurcd  within  this  castle." 

"  Thou  ftrt  a  bold  friar,"  said  the  warder,  "  I 
OUT  own  drunken  confesBor,  a  oock  of  thy  fca 
twenty  jeara." 

"  Yet,  I  pray  tliec,  do  miuo  errand  to  the  lo 
tlio  pretended  friar ;  "  trust  me  it  will  find  gooc 
the  cock  ahall  crow,  that  the  whole  castle  shall  I 

"Ommercy,"  aaid  the  warder;  "but  if  I  com 
post  upon  tliino  errand,  I  will  try  whether  a  fr 
gainst  a  cray-goose  Ehaft." 

With  this  threat  he  left  his  turret,  and  carrict 
Lie  unwonted  intoUi^cnce,  that  a  holy  frinr  a(oo< 
mauded  instant  admission.  With  no  small  wondo 
commands  to  admit  tho  halj  man  immcdiutelj ; 
tnsnned  tho  entrance  to  guard  against  surprise,  h 
scruple,  tho  commands  which  ho  had  received. 
ceit  which  had  emboldened  Wamba  to  undertake 
scarce  sufficient  to  support  him  wh^n  ho  found  hii 
man  so  dreadful,  and  so  much  dreaded,  as  Itcgina 
brought  out  his  pax  vobiictim,  to  which  he,  in  a  f 
BupportiDg  his  character,  with  more  anxiety  and  he 


give  him  m 
said  ho. 

"7^  tobUetim,"  reiterated  the  Jester,  ' 
cis,  who,  traTelling  through  this  wll''— 
Scripture  hath  iLl—-^ 
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^ "  Ho  18  a  stranger  from  a  distant  oonTent,''  said  Front-de-Bceaf;  "I  know 
him  .not" 

**  Then  trust  him  not  with  thj  purpose  in  words/'  answered  the  Templar. 
"  Let  him  carry  a  written  order  to  De  Bracks  company  of  Free  Companions, 
to  repair  instantly  to  their  master's  aid.  In  the  meantime,  and  that  the 
shaveling  may  suspect  nothing,  permit  him  to  go  freely  about  his  task  of 
preparing  these  Saxon  hogs  for  the  slaughter-house/' 

"It  shall  be  so/'  said  Front-de-Boeuf  And  he  forthwith  appointed  a 
domestic  to  conduct  Wamba  to  the  apartment  whore  Cedric  and  Athelstane 
were  confined. 

The  impatience  of  Cedric  had  been  rather  enhanced  than  diminished  by 
his  confinement.  He  walked  from  one  end  of  the  hall  to  tho  other,  with 
the  attitude  of  one  who  advances  to  charge  an  enemy,  or  to  storm  the  breach 
of  a  beleaguered  place,  sometimes  ejaculating  to  himself,  sometimes  address- 
ing Athelstane,  who  stoutly  and  stoically  awaited  the  issue  of  the  adventure, 
digesting,  in  the  meantime,  with  great  composure,  tho  liberal  meal  which 
he  had  made  at  noon,  and  not  greatly  interesting  himself  about  the  duration 
of  his  captivity,  which  he  concluded  would,  like  all  earthly  evils,  find  an 
end  in  Ueaven's  good  time. 

"  Fax  vohiscum"  said  the  Jester,  entering  the  apartment ;  "  the  blessing 
of  St.  Dunstan,  St  Dennis,  St.  Duthoc,  and  all  other  saints  whatsoever,  be 
upon  ye  and  about  ye." 

"Enter  freely,"  answered  Ccdrio  to  tho  supposed  friar;  "with  what  intent 
art  thou  come  hither  V 

"  To  bid  you  prepare  yourselves  for  death,"  answered  the  Jester. 

"  It  is  impossible !"  replied  Cedric,  starting.  "  Fearless  and  wicked  as 
they  are,  they  dare  not  attempt  such  open  and  gratuitous  crueltv !" 

"  Alas  1"  said  the  Jester,  **  to  restrain  them  by  their  sense  of  humanity, 
is  the  same  as  to  stop  a  runaway  horse  with  a  bridle  of  silk  thread.  Bo- 
think  thee,  therefore,  noble  Cedric,  and  you,  also,  gallant  Athelstane,  what 
crimes  you  have  committed  in  the  flesh ;  for  this  very  day  will  ye  be  called 
to  answer  at  a  higher  tribunal." 

"  Ilcarcst  thou  this,  Athelstane  V*  said  Cedric ;  "  we  must  rouse  up  our 
hearts  to  this  last  action,  since  better  it  is  we  should  die  like  men,  than  live 
like  slaves." 

"  I  am  ready,"  answered  Athelstane,  "  to  stand  the  worst  of  their  malice, 
and  shall  walk  to  my  death  with  as  much  composure  as  ever  I  did  to  my 
dinner." 

"  Let  us,  then,  unto  our  holy  gear,  father,"  said  Cedric. 

"  Wait  yet  a  moment,  good  uncle,"  said  the  Jester,  in  his  natural  tone ; 
"  better  look  long  before  you  leap  in  the  dark." 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  Cedric,  **  I  should  know  that  voice !" 

"  It  is  that  of  your  trusty  slave  and  Jester,"  answered  Wamba;  throwing 
back  his  cowl.  "  Had  you  taken  a  fool's  advice  formerly,  ^ou  would  not 
have  been  here  at  all.  Take  a  fool's  advice  now,  and  you  will  not  be  here 
long." 

*'  How  meanest  then,  knave  T'  answered  the  Saxon. 

"  Even  thus,"  replied  Wamba ;  "take  thou  this  frock  and  cord,  which  are 
all  the  orders  I  ever  had,  and  march  quietly  out  of  the  castle,  leaving  me 
your  cloak  and  ^dle  to  take  the  long  leap  in  thy  stead." 

"Leave  thee  m  my  stead!"  said  Cedrio,  astonished  at  the  proposal; 
"  why,  they  would  hang  thee,  my  poor  knave." 

"E'en  let  them  do  as  they  are  permitted," said  Wunbft;  "I  tmst— no dit- 
paragement  to  your  birth — that  the  son  of  WitleN  maj  hang  in  a  chidn 
with  as  much  gravity  as  the  oh^  hnng  npon  hif  moeito  the  aldmnAn." 

"Well,  Wamba,''^  aniwered  CMrio.  "ibr  qm   " 

request    And  that  ia,  if  tboa  vQl  aakl 
Iiord  Atholstano  instead  of  flMb" 


...iinT,     coiHiniuMi  V  (Mine, 
i.-ii-M    iH'   prc^frvoil.      .Sav«'  the  noble  .Vth'-lstiiiit 
tin'  iluly  oi"  rach  uho  has  Saxnii  ]ilu()<l  in  his  vrii 
tf»L'<'tii('r  till'  ntmost  ra;^«.' of  our  injurious  oppress( 
shall  arou.se  the  awakened  spirits  of  our  countryn 

"  Not  so,  father  Cedric,"  said  Athclstane,  grasf 
roused  to  think  or  act,  his  deeds  and  sentiments 
high  race — "  Not  so,"  ho  continued ;  "  I  would  ra 
week  without  food  save  the  prisoner's  stinted  loaf, 
er's  measure  of  water,  than  embrace  the  opportui 
slave's  untaught  kindness  has  purveyed  for  his  ma 

"  You  are  called  wise  men,  sirs,"  said  the  Jestei 
but,  uncle  Cedric,  and  cousin  Athclstane,  the  fool 
vcrsy  for  ve,  and  save  ye  the  trouble  of  straining  cc 
am  like  John-a-Duck's  mare,  that  will  let  no  man 
Duck.    I  came  to  save  my  master,  and  if  he  will  noi 
but  go  away  home  again.     Kind  service  cannot  bo 
liana  like  a  shuttlecock  or  stool-ball.    141  hang  fo. 
born  master." 

"Go,  then,  noble  Cedric,"  said  Athelstanc,  "negle< 
Your  presence  without  may  encourage  friends  to  our 
iug  here  would  ruin  us  all." 

"  And  is  there  any  prospect,  then,  of  rescue  from 
looking  at  the  Jester. 

"  Prospect,  indeed  I"  echoed  Wamba ;  "  let  me  tell 
cloak,  you  are  wrapt  in  a  generars  cassock.  Five  h 
without,  and  I  was  this  morning  one  of  their  chief  h 
was  a  casque,  and  my  bauble  a  truncheon.  Well,  vi 
they  will  make  by  exchanging  a  fool  for  a  wise  mai 
will  lose  in  valour  what  they  may  gain  in  discreti 
master,  and  be  kind  to  poor  6urth  and  his  dog  Fan 
comb  hang  in  the  hall  at  llotherwood,  in  memory  tha 
for  my  master,  like  a  faithful fool." 

Tho  last  word  came  out  with  a  sort  of  double  at^^*' 
earnest    The  tears  stood  in  p--'--  • 

it  TV»w  — 
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and  horflo,  it  acto  as  a  charm  upon  them  all.  I  think,  if  they  brine  mo  oat 
to  bo  hanged  to-morrow,  as  is  much  to  be  doubted  they  may,  I  wiU  try  its 
weight  upon  the  finisher  of  the  sentence." 

**  If  such  prove  the  case/'  said  his  master,  "  my  religious  orders  are  soon 
taken — Pax  vobUcum,  I  trust  I  shall  remember  the  pass-word.  Noble 
Athclstane,  farewell ;  and  farewell,  my  poor  boy,  whose  heart  might  make 
amends  for  a  weaker  head  —  I  will  saTO  you,  or  return  and  die  with  you. 
The  royal  blood  of  our  Saxon  kings  shall  not  be  spilt  while  mine  beats  in 
my  veins ;  nor  shall  one  hair  fall  from  the  head  of  the  kind  knave  who  risked 
himself  for  his  master,  if  Cedric's  peril  can  prevent  it. — Farewell." 

"  Farewell,  noble  Cedric,"  said  Athelstane ;  "  remember  it  is  the  true  part 
of  a  friar  to  accept  refreshment,  if  you  are  offered  any." 

"  Farewell,  uncle,"  added  Wamba;  "and  remember  Pax  vohiscum." 

Thus  exhorted,  Cedric  sallied  forth  upon  his  expedition ;  and  it  was  not 
long  ere  he  had  occasion  to  try  the  force  of  that  spell  which  his  Jester  had 
recommended  as  omnipotent.  In  a  low-arched  ana  dusky  passage,  by  which 
he  endeavoured  to  work  his  way  to  the  hall  of  the  castle,  he  was  interrupted 
by  a  female  form. 

**Pax  vobiscuml*'  siud  the  pseudo  friar,  and  was  endeavouring  to  hurry 
past,  when  a  soft  voice  replied,  **Et  vobia — qucesOj  domine  reverendissimCf  pro 
misericordia  vestra" 

**  I  am  somewhat  deaf,"  replied  Cedric,  in  good  Saxon,  and  at  the  same 
time  muttered  to  himself,  "a  curse  on  the  fool  and  his  Pax  vohiscuml  I 
have  lost  my  javelin  at  the  first  cast." 

It  was,  however,  no  unusual  thing  for  a  priest  of  those  days  to  be  deaf 
of  his  Latin  ear,  and  this  the  person  who  now  addressed  Cedrio  knew  fuU 
well. 

"  I  pray  you  of  dear  love,  reverend  father,"  she  replied  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, "  that  you  will  deign  to  visit  with  your  ghostly  comfort  a  wounded 
Erisoner  of  this  castle,  and  have  such  compassion  upon  him  and  us  as  thy 
oly  office  teaches — Never  shall  good  deed  so  hignly  advantage  thy  con- 
yent." 

"  Daughter,"  answered  Cedric,  much  embarrassed,  "  my  time  in  this  caa- 
tle  will  not  permit  me  to  exercise  the  duties  of  mine  office — I  must  presently 
forth — there  is  life  and  death  upon  my  speed." 

"  Yet,  father,  let  me  entreat  you  by  the  vow  you  have  taken  on  you,"  re- 
plied the  suppliant,  "  not  to  leave  the  oppressed  and  endangered  without 
counsel  or  succour." 

"  May  the  fiend  fly  away  with  me,  and  leave  me  in  Ifrin  with  the  souls  of 
Odin  and  of  Thor  I"  answered  Cedric  impatiently,  and  would  probably  have 
proceeded  in  the  same  tone  of  total  departure  from  his  spiritual  character, 
when  the  colloquy  was  interrupted  by  the  harsh  voice  of  Urfried,  the  old 
crone  of  tlie  turret. 

'  **IIow,  minion,"  said  she,  to  the  female  speaker,  "is  this  the  manner  in 
which  you  requite  the  kindness  which  permitted  thee  to  leave  thy  prison- 
cell  yonder  ? — Puttest  thou  the  reverend  man  to  use  ungracious  language  to 
free  himself  from  the  importunities  of  a  Jewess  ?" 

"A  Jewess  I"  said  Cedrio,  availing  himself  of  the  information  to  get  clear 
of  their  interruption, — "  Let  me  pass,  woman  1  stop  nic  not  at  your  peril.  I 
am  fresh  from  my  holy  office,  ana  would  avoid  pollution." 

"  Come  this  way,  father,"  said  the  old  hag,  '*  thou  art  a  stranger  in  this 
castle,  and  canst  not  leave  it  without  a  guide.  Come  hither,  for  I  would 
speak  with  thee. — And  you,  daughter  of  an  accursed  race,  go  to  the  sick 
man's  chamber,  and  tend  him  until  my  return ;  and  wo  betide  you  if  you 
again  quit  it  without  my  permission  I" 

Rebecca  retreated.  Her  importunities  had  prevailed  upon  Urfried  to 
suffer  her  to  quit  the  turret,  and  Urfried  had  employed  her  services  where 
the  horgelf  would  most  gladly  have  paid  them,  by  tae  bedside  of  the  wounded 


Fond  wretch  I  and  what  ranst  thoa  relate. 

Bat  deeda  of  aorrow,  shame,  aud  ain  T 
Thy  deeda  are  proved— thou  knuw'st  thjr  fa 

Bat  oome.  thy  tale— hegin— tiegin. 
•         ••••• 

Bnt  I  have  grieft  of  other  kind, 

Troahlea  and  aoirows  more  severe ; 
Gire  me  to  ease  my  tortured  miod. 

Lend  to  my  woea  a  patient  ear; 
And  let  me,  if  I  may  not  find 
A  friend  to  help— find  one  to  hear. 

CftABBK'8  Hall  or  Jr. 

When  Urfried  had  'with  clamours  and  menaces  dii 
tho  apartment  from  which  she  had  sallied,  she  procf 
unwilling  Cedrio  into  a  small  apartment,  tho  door  of 
secured.    Then  fetching  from  a  cupboard  a  stoup  of  w 
she  placed  them  on  the  table,  ana  said,  in  a  tone  rat 
than  asking  a  question,  "Thou  art  Saxon,  father  —  D( 
tinned,  observing  that  Cedric  hastened  not  to  reply ; 
native  language  are  sweet  to  mine  ears,  though  seldom 
tongues  of  tho  wretched  and  degraded  serfs  on  whom 
impose  the  meanest  drudgery  of  this  dwelling.    Thou  ai 
a  Saxon,  and,  save  as  thou  art  a  servant  of  God,  a  frees 
are  sweet  in  mine  ear.'' 

**  Do  not  Saxon  priests  visit  this  castle,  then  V  replie 
methinks,  their  duty  to  comfort  the  outcast  and  opprc 

BOU." 

"  They  come  not — or  if  they  come,  they  better  love  1 
of  their  conquerors,''  answered  Urfried,  "  than  to  hear 
countrymen — so,  at  least,  report  speaks  of  tliAn*      - " 
This  castle,  for  ten  ta«^  *-- 
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tale  without  sinking  down  .upon  the  pavomont.^  Gedrio  would  have  avoided 
pledging  hei  in  this  ominous  conviviality,  but  the  sign  which  she  made  to 
nim  expressed  impatience  and  despair.  lie  complied  with  her  request,  and 
answered  her  challenge  in  a  large  winc^up ;  she  then  proceeded  with  her 
i^tory,  as  if  appeased  by  his  compliance. 

"  I  was  not  born,"  she  said,  "  father,  the  wretch  that  thou  now  seest  mo. 
I  was  free,  was  happy,  was  honoured,  loved,  and  was  beloved.  I  am  now  a 
slave,  miserable  ana  degraded  —  the  sport  of  my  masters'  passions  while  I 
had  yet  beauty — the  object  of  their  contempt,  scorn,  and  hatred,  since  it 
has  ])assed  away.  —  Dost  thou  wonder,  father,  that  I  should  hate  mankind, 
and,  above  all,  the  race  that  has  wrought  this  change  in  me  ?  Can  the 
wrinkled  decrepit  hag  before  thee,  whose  wrath  must  vent  itself  in  impotent 
curses,  furget  she  was  once  the  daughter  of  the  noble  Thane  of  Torquilstone, 
before  whose  frown  a  thousand  vassals  trembled?"' 

"  Thou  the  daughter  of  Torquil  Wolfganger !"  said  Cedric,  receding  as  he 
spoke  ;  **  thou — thou — the  daughter  of  that  noble  Saxon,  my  father's  friend 
and  companion  in  arms  I" 

"  Thy  lather's  friend  I"  echoed  Urfricd ;  "  then  Cedric  called  the  Saxon 
stands  before  me,  for  the  noble  llereward  of  Kothcrwood  had  but  one  son, 
whose  name  is  well  known  among  his  countrymen.  But  if  thou  art  Cedric 
of  Rotherwood,  why  this  religious  dress?  —  hast  thou,  too,  despaired  of 
saving  thy  country,  and  sought  refuge  from  oppression  in  the  shade  of  tho 
convent?" 

**  It  matters  not  who  I  am,"  said  Cedrio ;  **  proceed,  unhappy  woman, 
with  thy  tale  of  horror  and  guilt !  —  Guilt  there  must  be,  -—  tnere  is  guilt 
even  in  thy  living  to  tell  it." 

"There  is  —  there  is,"  answered  the  wretched  woman,  "deep,  black, 
damning  guilt — guilt,  that  lies  like  a  load  at  my  breast — guilty  that  all  the 
penitentiiu  fires  of  hereafter  cannot  cleanse.  —  Yes,  in  these  halls,  stained 
with  the  noble  and  pure  blood  of  my  father  and  my  brethren  —  in  these 
yerv  halls,  to  have  lived  the  paramour  of.  their  murderer,  the  slave  at  once 
and  the  partaker  of  his  pleasures,  was  to  render  every  breath  which  I  drew 
of  vital  air  a  crime  and  a  curse." 

"  Wretched  woman  I"  exclaimed  Cedric.  "  And  while  the  friends  of  thy 
father — while  each  true  Saxon  heart,  as  it  breathed  a  requiem  for  his  soul, 
and  those  of  his  valiant  sons,  forgot  not  in  their  prayers  the  murdered 
Ulrica — while  all  mourned  and  honoured  tho  dead,  thou  hast  lived  to  merit 
our  hate  and  execration  —  lived  to  unite,  thyself  with  the  vile  tyrant  who 
murdered  thy  nearest  and  dearest — who  shed  the  blood  of  infancy,  rather 
than  a  male  of  the  noble  house  of  Turquil  Wolf^nger  should  survive  — - 
with  him  hast  thou  lived  to  unite  thyself,  and  m  the  bands  of  lawless 
love !" 

"  In  lawless  bands,  indeed,  but  not  in  those  of  love !"  answered  the  hag ; 
"  love  will  sooner  visit  the  regions  of  eternal  doom,  than  those  unhallowed 
vaults. — No,  with  that  at  least  I  cannut  reproach  myself —  hatred  to  Front- 
do-Boeuf  and  his  race  governed  my  soul  most  deeply,  even  in  the  hour  of 
bis  guilty  endearments." 

"  xou  hated  him,  and  yet  you  lived,"  replied  Cedric ;  "  wretch !  was  there 
no  poniard — no  knife — no  bodkin  I — ^>Vell  was  it  for  thee,  since  thou  didst 
prize  such  an  existence,  that  the  secrets  of  a  Norman  castle  are  like  thosp 
of  the  grave.  For  had  I  but  dreamed  of  tho  daughter  of  Turquil  living  in 
foul  communion  with  the  murderer  of  her  father,  the  sword  of  a  true  Saxon 
had  found  thee  out  even  in  the  arms  of  thy  paramour  1" 

"Wouldst  thou  indeed  have  done  this  justice  to  the  name  of  Torquil?" 
said  Ulrica,  for  we  may  now  lay  aside  her  assumed  name  of  Urfried ;  "  thou 
art,  then,  the  true  Saxon  report  speaks  thee !  for  even  within  these  accursed 
walls,  where,  as  thou  well  sayest,  guilt  shrouds  itself  in  inscrutable  myth 
tery,  even  there  has  the  name  of  Cedrio  been  sounded — and  I,  wretched 
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lowe.],    I>ur   r»-N.'n;r«'  imi>t   lilt    tli<'  \«'il.  .'Uid   d;. 
rjiiso  ill"'  (l";i<l  to  speak  aloiul.     iion;:  h:id  tlio 
^Inwcd  I.etwccn  the  tyrant  fUther  and  his  nava 
in  secret,  the  unnatural  hatred — it  blazed  fo 
wassail,  and  at  his  own  board  fell  my  oppress 
Bon — such  arc  the  secrets  these  vaults  conceal  !- 
arches,"  she  added,  looking  up  towards  the  roof, 
who  are  conscious  of  the  hideous  mystery !" 

"  And  thou,  creature  of  guilt  and  misery,"  si 
thy  lot  on  the  death  of  thy  ravisher?" 

**  Guess  it,  but  ask  it  not.  —  Here — here  I  dwe 
has  stamped  it^  ghastly  features  on  my  countenar 
where  I  was  once  obeyed,  and  compelled  to  boun 
onco  such  ample  scope,  to  the  eftbrts  of  petty  i 
menial,  or  the  vain  or  unheeded  curses  of  an  impc 
i!  li-i  hear  from  my  lonely  turret  the  sounds  of  revelry 

!;ii'!'.  or  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  new  victims  of  oppref 

.1;;.  "  Ulrica,"  said  Codric,  "  with  a  heart  which  still 

reward  of  thy  crimes,  as  much  as  the  deeds  by  w 
that  meed,  how  didst  thou  dare  to  address  thee  to  o 
Consider,  unhappy  woman,  what  could  the  sainted 
thee,  were  ho  hero  in  bodily  presence  ?  The  royal 
by  Heaven  with  power  to  cleanse  the  ulcers  of  the  ' 
self  can  cure  the  leprosy  of  the  soul." 

"  Yet,  turn  not  from  me,  8t«rn  nrophet  of  wratl 

tell  mo,  if  thou  canst,  in  what  shall  terminate  these 

that  burst  on  my  solitude — Why  do  deeds,  long  si 

in  new  and  irresistible  horrors  ?    What  fate  is  pre 

^     for  her,  to  whom  Qod  has  assigned  on  earth  a  1 

wretchedness?    Better  had  I  turn  to  Woden,  Ilerl 

Mista,  and  to  Skogula,  the  Gods  of  our  yet  unt 

endure  tho  dreadful  anticipations  which  havA  f^^  ^ 

...  and  my  sleeping  hours  I" 

3_  "  I  am  T*'*  — * 
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would  be  a  long  one? — Already  his  eje  has  been  upon  thee  like  a  falcon 
on  his  prey." 

"  And  be  it  so/'  said  Cedric ;  "  and  let  him  tear  me  with  beak  and  talons, 
ere  my  tongue  say  one  word  which  my  heart  doth  not  warrant.  I  will  die 
a  Saxon — true  in  word,  open  in  deed — I  bid  thee  avauntl — touch  me  not, 
stay  me  notl — The  sight  of  Front-de-Boeuf  himself  is  less  qdious  to  me 
than  thou,  degraded  and  degenerate  as  thou  art.'' 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Ulrica,  no  longer  interrupting  him ;  "  go  thy  way,  and 
forget,  in  the  insolence  of  thy  superiority,  tnat  the  wretch  before  thee  is 
the  daughter  of  thy  father's  friend.— Go  thy  way — if  I  am  separated  from 
piankind  by  my  sufferings — separated  from  those  whose  aid  I  might  most 
justly  expect — not  less  will  I  be  separated  from  them  in  my  revenge  I — No 
man  shall  aid  me,  but  the  ears  of  all  men  shall  tingle  to  hear  of  the  deed 
which  I  shall  dare  to  dol — Farewell  I — thy  scorn  nas  burst  the  last  tie 
which  seemed  yet  to  unite  me  to  my  kind — a  thought  that  my  woes  might 
claim  the  compassion  of  my  people." 

"  Ulrica,"  said  Cedric,  softened  by  this  appeal,  "  hast  thou  borne  up  and 
endured  to  live  through  so  much  guilt  and  so  much  misery,  and  wilt  thou 
now.  yield  to  despair  when  thine  eyes  are  opened  to  thy  crimes,  and  when 
repentance  were  thy  fitter  occupation  ?" 

**  Cedric,"  answered  Ulrica,  **  thou  little  knowest  the  human  heart.  To 
act  as  I  have  acted,  to  think  as  I  have  thought,  requires  the  maddening 
love  of  pleasure,  mingled  with  the  keen  appetite  of  revenge,  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  power;  draughts  too  intoxicating  for  the  human  heart  to 
bear,  and  yet  retain  the  power  to  prevent.  Their  force  has  long  passed 
away — Age  has  no  pleasures,  wrinkles  have  no  influence,  revenue  itself  dies 
away  in  impotent  curses.  Then  comes  remorse,  with  all  its  vipers,  mixed 
with  vain  regrets  for  the  past,  and  despair  for  the  future  I — Then,  when  all 
other  strong  impulses  have  ceased,  we  become  like  the  fiends  in  hell,  who 
may  feel  remorse,  but  never  repentance. — But  thy  words  have  awakened  a 
new  soul  within  me — Well  hast  thou  said,  all  is  possible  for  those  who  dare 
to  die  I — Thou  hast  shown  me  the  means  of  revenge,  and  be  assured  I  will 
embrace  them.  It  has  hitherto  shared  this  wasted  bosom  with  other  and 
with  rival  passions — henceforward  it  shall  possess  me  wholly,  and  thou 
thyself  shalt  say,  that,  whatever  was  the  life  of  Ulrica,  her  death  well 
became  the  daughter  of  the  noble  Torquil.  There  is  a  force  without  be- 
leaguering this  accursed  castle — hasten  to  lead  them  to  the  attack,  and 
when  thou  shalt  see  a  red  flag  wave  from  the  turret  on  the  eastern  angle 
of  the  donjon,  press  the  Normans  hard — they  will  then  have  enough  to  do 
^  ithin,  and  you  may  win  the  wall  in  spite  both  of  bow  and  maneoncL— > 
Begone,  I  pray  thee — follow  thine  own  late,  and  leave  me  to  mine." 

Cedric  would  have  inquired  farther  into  the  purpose  which  she  thus 
darkly  announced,  but  the  stem  voice  of  Front-de-Bocuf  was  heard,  exclaim- 
ing, "Where  tarries  this  loitering  priest?  By  the  scallop-shell  of  Compos- 
tclla,  I  will  make  a  martyr  of  him,  if  he  loiters  here  to  hatch  treason 
amone  my  domestics  I" 

"  What  a  true  prophet,"  said  Ulrica,  "  is  an  evil  conscience  I  But  heed 
him  not — out  ana  to  thy  people — Cry  jrour  Saxon  onslaught,  and  let  them 
sing  their  war-song  of  Kollo,  if  they  will ;  vengeance  shall  bear  a  burden 
to  it." 

As  she  thus  spoke,  she  vanished  through  a  private  door,  and  Reginald 
Front-dc-Boeuf  entered  the  apartment.  Cedric,  with  some  difficulty,  com- 
pelled himself  to  make  obeisance  to  the  haughty  Baron,  who  returned  his 
courtesy  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head. 

"Thy  penitents,  father,  have  made  a  long  shrift — it  is  the  better  fur 
them,  since  it  is  the  lost  they  shall  over  make.  Hast  thou  prepared  them 
for  deaths 


i>A\i!l   }'•'  tl^'i!".'' s;v:<]  ('<'<]rii',  in  :i  voioo  t 

v.lii<'l»  rri'nt-f!''-l»-iiii'  i!ii]iiit<"l  t.)  lc;ir. 

"  I  ->■•',"  ^iiM  ln',  '•tln'ii  <hv;mn»>t  nlrozuly  that  oui 
refritdrv  ami  tliv  alo-vaults.     Mut  do  inc  one  cast 
cume  >vhiit  list  ut'othci'i*,  thou  ehalt  sleep  as  .safe  in  tl 
his  shell  of  proof." 

"  Spoak  your  commands,"  said  Cedric,  Trith  suppn 

"  Follow  mo  through  this  passage,  then,  that  1  mi 
postern." 

And  as  he  strode  on  his  way  before  the  supposed  frit 
tchoolod  him  in  the  part  which  he  destircd  he  shouhl  a 

"  Thou  seest,  iSir  Friar,  Yon  herd  of  Saxon  swine 
environ  this  castle  of  Torquflstone  —  Tell  them  whate^ 
of  the  weakness  of  this  fortalice,  or  aught  eli?e  that  en 
it  for  twenty-four  hours.   Meantime  bear  tliou  this  scro, 
read.  Sir  IViestr 

•*  Not  a  jot  I,*'  answered  Cedric,  "  sare  on  my  broYiai 
the  characters,  because  I  have  the  holy  service  by  h( 
Lady  and  St.  Withold !" 

"  1*116  fitter  messenger  for  my  purpose.  —  Carry  tho 
castlo  of  Philip  do  Malvoisin  ;  say  it  cometh  from  me,  ai 
Templar  Brian  do  Bois-^vuilljcrt,  and  that  1  ]>ray  him 
with  all  the  speed  man  and  horse  can  make.  Meanwhi] 
nothing,  he  shall  find  us  whole  und  sound  behind  our  b 
on  it,  that  wo  should  bo  com]>elled  to  hide  thus  by  a  pac 
aro  wont  to  fly  even  at  the  Hash  of  our  pennons  and  the  t 
I  say  to  thee,  priest,  contrive  some  cast  of  thino  art  to  ke 
they  aro,  ontil  our  friends  bring  up  their  lunccs.  My  v 
ana  sho  is  a  falcon  that  Blum}>ers  not  till  she  has  been  g 

"  By  my  patron  saint,"  said  Ce<lric,  with  deeper  ener/ 
character,  **  and  by  every  saint  who  has  lived  and  die< 
commands  shall  l)C  obeyed  1  Not  a  Saxon  shall  stir  fron 
if  I  have  art  and  influence  to  detain  them  there." 

"Ila!"  said  Front-de-Boeuf  "♦»--       ' 
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were  Saxons  who  robbed  the  chapel  of  St.  Bees  of  cup,  candlestick,  and 
chalice,  were  they  not  ?" 

**  They  were  godless  men,"  answered  Cedric. 

**  Ay,  and  they  drank  out  all  the  good  wine  and  ale  that  lay  in  store  for 
many  a  secret  carousal,  when  ye  pretend  ye  are  but  busied  with  vigils  and 
primes !  —  Priest,  thou  art  bound  to  revenge  such  sacrilege." 

'*  I  am,  indeed,  bound  to  vengeance,"  murmured  Cedric ;  "  Saint  Withold 
knows  my  heart." 

Front-do-Boeu^  in  the  meanwhile,  led  the  way  to  a  postern,  where,  pass- 
ing the  moat  on  a  single  plank,  they  reached  a  small  barbican,  or  exterior 
deieqce,  which  communicated  with  the  open  field  by  a  well-fortified  sally-port. 

"  Begone,  then ;  and  if  thou  wilt  do  mine  errand,  and  if  thou  return 
hither  when  it  is  done,  thou  shalt  see  Saxon  flesh  cheap  as  ever  was  ho^'s 
in  the  shambles  of  Sheffield.  And,  hark  thee  I  tliou  scemest  to  be  a  jolly 
confessor  —  come  hither  after  the  onslaught,  and  thou  shalt  have  as  much 
Malvoisie  as  would  drench  thy  whole  convent." 

**  Assuredly  we  shall  meet  again,"  answered  Cedric. 

"  Something  in  hand  the  whilst,"  continued  the  Norman ;  and,  as  they 
parted  at  the  postern  door,  he  thrust  into  Cedric's  reluctant  hand  a  gold 
Dyzant,  adding,  "  Remember,  I  will  flay  off  both  cowl  and  skin,  if  thou 
failest  in  thy  purpose." 

**  And  full  leave  wiU  I  give  thee  to  do  both,"  answered  Cedric,  leaving 
the  postern,  and, striding  forth'  over  the  free  field  with  a  joyful  step,  **'u, 
when  we  meet  next,  I  deserve  not  better  at  thine  hand."  —  Turning  then 
back  towards  the  castle,  he  throw  the  piece  of  gold  towards  the  donor, 
exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  "  False  Norman,  thy  money  perish  with  thee  ?' 

Front-de-Boeuf  heard  the  words  imperfectly,  but  the  action  was  suspicious 

—  "  Archers,"  he  called  to  the  warders  on  the  outward  battlements,  "  send 
me  an  arrow  through  yon  monk's  frock  I  —  yet  stay,"  he  said,  as  his  retain- 
ers were  bending  their  bows,  '*it  avails  not  —  we  must  thus  far  trust  him 
since  we  have  no  better  shift;.  I  think  he  dares  not  betray  me  —  at  the 
worst  I  can  but  treat  with  these  Saxon  dogs  whom  I  have  safe  in  kennel. 

—  Hoi  Giles  jailor,  let  them  bring  Cedric  of  Rotherwood  before  mc,  and 
the  other  churl,  .his  companion  —  him  I  mean  of  Coningsburgh  —  Athel- 
stane  there,  or  what  call  they  him  ?  Their  very  names  are  an  encumbrance 
to  a  Norman  knight's  mouth,  and  have,  as  it  were,  a  flavour  of  bacon  — > 
Give  me  a  stoup  of  wine,  as  jolly  Prince  John  said,  that  I  may  wash  away 
the  relish  —  place  it  in  the  armoury,  and  thither  lead  the  prisoners." 

Ilis  commands  were  obeyed ;  and,  upon  entering  that  Crothio  apartment, 
hung  with  many  npoils  won  by  his  own  valour  and  that  of  his  father,  he 
found  a  flagon  of  wine  on  the  massive  oaken  table,  and  the  two  Saxon 
captives  under  the  guard  of  four  of  his  dependents.  Front-de-Boeuf  took  a 
long  draught  of  wine,  and  then  addressed  his  prisoners,  —  for  the  manner 
in  which  Wamba  drew  the  cap  over  his  face,  the  change  of  dress,  the  gloomy 
and  broken  light,  and  the  Baron's  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  features 
of  Cedric,  (who  avoided  his  Norman  neighbours,  and  seldom  stirred  beyond 
his  own  domains,)  prevented  him  from  discovering  that  the  most  important 
of  his  captives  had  made  his  escape. 

"  Gallants  of  England,"  said  Front-do-BoDuf,  "  how  relish  ye  your  enter- 
tainment at  Torquilstone  —  Are  ye  yet  aware  what  your  surquedy  and 
outrecuidance*  merit  for  scoffing  at  the  entertainment  of  a  Prince  of  the 
House  of  Anjoii  ?  —  Have  ye  forgotten  how  ye  requited  the  unmerited 
hospitality  of  the  royal  John  ?  By  God  and  St.  Dennis,  an  ye  pay  not  the 
richer  ransom,  I  will  hang  ye  up  by  the  feet  from  the  iron  bars  of  these 
windows,  till  the  kites  and  hooded  crows  have  made  skeletons  of  you  I  -— 
Speak  out,  ye  Saxon  dogs  —  what  bid  ye  for  your  worthless  lives  ?  —  How 
say  you,  you  of  Rotherwood  ?" 

*  Surfittdif  and  ouhteuidafiee—iuaolence  aail  prMampt«oo. 

2s2 


I, 


...  ,    n  vnii,  '  s:iil  iV  r>r:iov, -Nvlio  ']U> 

^  (>rk  .•.■^■"lU  !i  r;ii".-li()n  t-t*  I'li'i-r-.li  -.u-o.'' 

"  1  ^liall  r;'Uli>  it  I'-r  th.iii  Ixjtli,''  ropliud  Fror 
luiiii^  oil  the  Miino  gallows,  unless  liiri  master  ant 
burgh  will  i>ay  well  for  their  lives.  Their  wealth 
Furronder ;  they  must  also  carry  off  with  them  the 
ting  the  castle,  sabscribo  n  suiroDder  of  their  pret 
live  under  us  as  serfrt  and  vassals  ;  too  happy  if,  in 
i  about  to  bo;;in,  we  leave  them  the  breath  of  tln«ir  noj 

i,  two  of  his  atteudunts,  **feloh  me   the  right  Codric 

your  error  for  once ;  tho  rather  that  you  but  misto 
franklin." 

"Ay,  ])ut,"  said  Wamba,  "your  chivalrous  excelleii 
more  fools  than  franklins  among  us." 

"What  means  the  knave?*'  said   Front-df-Ikcuf, 
followers,  who,  lingering  and  loath,  faltered  forth  the 
wore  not  Cedric  who  was  there  in  presence,  they  knew : 
of  him. 

"  Saints  of  Heaven  V  exclaimed  Do  Bracy,  "  he  must 
monk's  garments  I" 

"  Fiends  of  hell !"  echoed  Front-de-Bocuf,  "  it  was  thei 
wood  whom  I  ushered  to  tho  postom,  and  dismissed  wil 
And  thou,"  he  said  to  Wamba,  "  whoso  folly  could  oven 
idiots  yet  more  gross  than  tliysclf — I  will  give  thee  holy 
thy  crown  for  theo  I — Here,  let  them  tear  the  scalp  fron 
pitch  him  headlong  from  the  battlements  —  Thy  trade  i 
jest  now?" 

"  You  deal  with  mo  better  than  your  word,  noble  ! 
forth  poor  Wamba,  whoso  habits  of  buffoonery  were  not 
by  the  immediate  prospect  of  death ;  "  if  you  give  me 
pose,  out  of  a  simple  monk  you  will  make  a  cardinal." 

"  The  poor  wretch,"  said  J)e  Bracy,  "  is  resolved  to  d 
Front-dc-Bccuf,  you  shall  not  slay  him.    (^'^^'^ '  * 
my  Free  Companions.  —  "— 
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we  are  overrcftcbed,  and  that  our  proposed  mode  of  communicating  with 
our  friends  without,  has  been  disconcerted  by  this  same  motley  gentleman 
thou  art  so  fond  to  brother  ?  What  views  have  wo  to  expect  but  instant 
storm  ?" 

"  To  the  battlements  then,"  said  De  Bracy ;  "  when  didst  thou  ever  see 
me  the  graver  for  the  thoughts  of  battle  ?  Call  the  Templar  yonder,  and 
let  him  fight  but  half  as  well  for  his  life  as  he  has  done  for  his  Order — Make 
thou  to  the  walls  thyself  with  thy  huge  body — Let  me  do  my  poor  endeavour 
in  my  own  wav,  and  I  tell  thee  the  Saxon  outlaws  may  as  well  attempt  to 
scale  the  clouds,  as  the  castle  of  Torquilstone ;  or,  if  you  will  treat  with  the 
banditti,  why  not  employ  the  mediation  of  this  worthy  franklin,  who  seems 
in  such  deep  contemplation  of  the  wine-flagon  ? — Here,  Saxon,"  he  continued, 
addressing  Athclstane,  and  handing  the  cup  to  him,  **  rinse  thy  throat  with 
that  noble  liquor,  and  rouse  up  thy  soul  to  say  what  thou  wilt  do  for  thy 
libcrtv." 

"  A^hat  a  man  of  mould  may,"  answered  Athclstane,  "  providing  it  be 
what  a  man  of  manhood  ought — Dismiss  me  free,  vrith  my  companions,  and 
I  will  pay  a  random  of  a  thousand  marks." 

"  And  wilt  moreover  assure  us  the  retreat  of  that  scum  of  mankind  who 
are  swarming  around  the  castle,  contrary  to  God's  peace  and  the  king's  V 
said  Front-de-JkBuf. 

"  In  so  far  as  I  can,"  answered  Athelatane,  "  I  will  withdraw  them ;  and 
I  fear  not  but  that  mv  father  Cedric  will  do  his  best  to  assist  me." 

"  "We  are  agreed,  tnen,"  said  Front-de-Bceuf —  "  thou  and  they  are  to  be 
set  at  freedom,  and  peace  is  to  be  on  both  sides,  for  payment  of  a  thousand 
marks.  It  is  a  trifling  ransom,  Saxon,  and  thou  wilt  owe  gratitude  to  the 
moderation  which  accepts  of  it  in  exchange  of  your  persons.  But  mark, 
this  extends  not  to  the  Jew  Isaac." 

**  Nor  to^the  Jew  Isaac's  daughter,"  said  the  Templar,  who  had  now  joined 
them. 

"  Neither,"  said  Front-de-Bocuf,  **  belong  to  this  Saxon's  company." 

"  I  were  unworthy  to  be  called  Christian,  if  they  did,"  replied  Athclstane : 
"  deal  with  the  unbelievers  as  ye  list." 

"  Neither  does  the  ransom  include  the  Lady  Rowena,"  said  De  Bracy. 
"  It  shall  never  be  said  I  was  scared  out  of  a  fair  prize  without  striking  a 
blow  for  it." 

"  Neither,"  said  Front-de-Bccuf,  "  does  our  treaty  refer  to  this  wretched 
Jester,  whom  I  retain,  that  I  may  make  him  an  example  to  every  knave  who 
turns  jest  into  earnest." 

"  The  Lady  Rowena,"  answered  Athclstane,  with  the  most  steady  coun- 
tenance, "  is  my  affianced  bride.  I  will  be  drawn  by  wild  horses  before  I 
consent  to  part  with  her.  The  slave  "Wamba  has  this  day  saved  the  life  of 
my  father  Cedric — I  will  lose  mine  ere  a  hair  of  his  head  be  injured." 

"  Thy  affianced  bride  I — the  Lady  Rowena  the  affianced  bride  of  a  vassal 
like  thee  ?"  said  De  Bracy ;  "  Saxon,  thou  dreamst  that  the  days  of  thv  seven 
kingdoms  are  returned  again.  I  tell  thee,  the  Princes  of  the  llouse  of  Anjoii 
confer  not  their  wards  on  men  of  such  lineage  as  thine." 

"My  lineage,  proud  Norman,"  replied  Athclstane,  "is  drawn  from  a 
source  more  pure  and  ancient  than  tnat  of  a  beggarly  Frenchman,  whose 
living  is  won  oy  selling  the  blood  of  the  thieves  whom  ho  assembles  under 
his  paltry  standard.  Rings  were  my  ancestors,  strong  in  war  and  wise  in 
council,  who  every  day  feasted  in  their  hall  more  handreds  than  thou  canti 
number  individual  followers ;  whose  names  have  been  mng  by  minstrels, 
and  their  laws  recorded  bj  Wittenagemotes ;  triiose  bonee  were  interred 
amid  the  prayers  of  sainte,  and  orer  wboee  tombs  niiwtM  hare  been 
builded.''  ^^ 

<'  Thou  host  it,  De  Bniaj,^  said 
rebuff  which  bis  companion  nad 


-for 


m  j( 


sumT 


t,  und  liol 

■■  Lot  iiip  cniluri!  tliu  pxtremity  of  jour  a 
thiH  be  nut  a  rual  Bhavaling.  Your  squire 
will  Tonch  him  to  bo  biothor  Ambroso,  a  i 
Prior  of  Jorraulx." 

"  Admit  him,"  sud  Froot-de-Ikcuf ;  "  most 
his  joTial  master.     Sarelv  the  devil  keeps 
rolievod  from  duty,  that  tbcy  are  strolling  thu 
Remove  these  priBoncn ;  and,  Saion,  tliiok  on 

"  I  claim,"  sftid  Athcl»tane,  "  an  liunoumblo 
of  nv  buord  and  of  mj  couch,  aa  becomes  m\ 
who  IS  in  treaty  for  ransom.  Moreover.  1  hutU 
best  of  you,  bound  to  answer  to  me  VfiUi  his  i 
Bij  freeaom.  This  defiance  hath  already  been 
thou  underlies!  it,  and  art  bound  to  answer  me— 

"  I  answer  not  the  eballenge  of  my  prisoner," 
thiUt  thou,  Maurice  de  Bracy. — OileH,''  he  contin 

tve  upon  the  tine  of  yonder  branched  antlers; 
is  a  free  man.  Bhoald  he  then  presume  to  i 
was  unlawfully  made  my  prisoner,  by  the  belt  of 
speak  to  one  who  hath  never  refused  to  nioct  a  fo 
•lone  or  with  his  vassals  at  his  bocli  I" 

The  Saxon  prisoners  were  accordingly  rcmovei 
the  monk  AmbroaO,  who  appeared  to  be  ioKreat  | 

"  This  is  the  real  Deui  t^ftMCTim,"  said  Wamba, 
brother ;  "  the  others  were  but  counterfeits." 

"  Iloly  Mother  1"  said  the  monk,  as  be  addreix 
"I  lun  at  last  safe  and  in  Christian  keeping!" 

"  Safe  thou  art,"  replied  Do  Bracy :  "  and  for 
■tout  Baron  Reginald  Front-de-Bceuf,  whose  uttc 
Mid  tho  good  Knight  Templar,  Brian  de  Bois^i 
elay  ^raoens  —  If  those  are  not  kooiI  — 
other  which  they  boar  ■)—■-'   ' 
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"  Surely,"  said  Ambrose,  "  ho  is  in  the  hands  of  the  men  of  Belial,  in- 
festers  of  those  woods,  and  contemners  of  the  holy  text,  *  Touch  not  mint 
anointod,  and  do  my  prophets  nought  of  evil/  " 

"  lloro  is  a  new  argument  for  our  swords,  sirs,"  said  Front-de-Bocuf, 
turning  to  his  companions ;  "and  so.  in^^tead  of  reaching  us  any  assistance, 
the  Prior  of  Jor\iiulx  requests  aid  at  our  hands !  a  man  is  well  helped  of 
these  lazy  churchmen  when  he  hath  most  to  do  I — But  speak  out,  priest,  and 
say  at  once,  what  duth  thy  master  expect  from  us?" 

**  So  pleaso  you,"  said  Ambrose,  "  violent  hands  having  been  imposed  on 
my  reverend  superior,  contrary  to  the  holy  ordinance  which  I  did  already 
quote,  and  the  men  of  Belial  having  rined  his  mails  atid  budgets,  and 
Btripned  him  of  two  hundred  marks  of  pure  refined  gold,  they  do  yet  de- 
mand of  him  a  largo  sum  besiiles,  ere  they  will  suffer  him  to  depart  from 
their  uncircumcised  hands.  Wherefore  the  reverend  father  in  God  prays 
you,  as  his  dear  friends,  to  rescue  him,  either  by  paying  down  the  ransom 
at  which  they  hold  him,  or  by  force  of  arms,  at  your  best  discretion." 

"The  foul  fiend  quell  the  Prior!"  said  Front-de-Bccuf;  "his  morning's 
draught  has  been  a  deep  one.  "When  did  thy  master  hear  of  a  Norman 
baron  unbuckling  his  purse  to  relievo  a  churchman,  whose  bags  are  ten 
times  as  weighty  as  ours? — And  how  can  we  do  auglit  by  valour  to  free 
him,  that  are  cooped  up  hero  by  ten  times  our  number,  and  exi)ect  an 
assault  every  moment  ?" 

"  And  that  was  what  I  was  about  to  tell  you,"  said  the  monk,  "  had  your 
hastiness  allowed  me  time.  But,  God  help  mo,  I  am  old,  and  these  foul 
onslaughts  distract  an  aged  man's  brain.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of  verity  that 
they  assemble  a  camp  and  raise  a  bank  against  the  walls  of  this  castle." 

"  To  the  battlements !"  cried  Do  Bracy, "  and  let  us  mark  what  these 
knaves  do  without ;"  and,  so  saying,  he  opened  a  latticed  window  which  led 
to  a  sort  of  bartisan,  or  projecting  balcony,  and  immediately  called  from 
thence  to  those  in  the  apartment  —  "Saint  Dennis,  but  the  old  monk  hath 
brought  true  tidings  I  —  I'hey  bring  forward  mantelets  and  pavisses,*  and 
the  archers  muster  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood  like  a  dark  cloud  before  a 
hail-storm." 

Reginald  Front-dc-B(Cuf  also  looked  out  upon  the  field,  and  immediately 
snatched  Iiis  bugle :  and,  after  winding  a  long  and  loud  blast,  commanded 
his  men  to  their  posts  on  the  walls. 

"  De  Bracy,  look  to  the  eastern  side,  where  the  walls  are  lowest  —  Noblo 
Bois-Guilbert,  thy  trade  hath  well  taught  thee  how  to  attack  and  defend, 
look  thou  to  the  western  side — I  myself  will  take  post  at  the  barbican. 


Yet,  do  not  confine  your  exertions  to  any  one  spot,  noble  friends!  —  we 

'  inly  ourser 
as  to  carry  by  our  presence  succour  and  relief  wherever  the  attack  is  hottest. 


must  this  day  be  everywhere,  and  multiply  ourselves,  were  it  possible,  so 


Our  numbers  are  few,  but  activity  and  courage  may  supply  that  defect, 
since  we  have  only  to  do  with  rascal  clowns." 

,  "  But,  noble  knights,''  exclaimed  Father  Ambrose,  amidst  the  bustle  and 
confusion  occasioned  by  the  preparations  for  defence,  "  will  none  of  ye  hear 
the  message  of  the  reverend  fatner  in  God,  Aymer,  Prior  of  Jonaulx ?  -^  I 
beseech  thee  to  hear  me,  noble  Sir  Reginald !" 

"  Go  ]»atter  thy  petitions  to  Heaven,"  said  tho  fierce  Norman,  "  for  we  on 
earth  have  no  time  to  listen  to  them.  —  Ho  I  there,  Ansolm  I  see  tliat  sci'th- 
ing  pitch  and  oil  are  ready  to  pour  on  the  heads  of  these  audacious  traitors 
— Look  that  the  cross-bow-men  lack  not  l)olt8.t    Fling  abroad  my  banner 

•  Mnnteiets  wf  ra  Umpaeuf  md  moTWbU  deftnow  iiira^td 
wlvanci-U  to  tlio  wUmak  uf  JbitilkiJ  plMSM  uf  old.    ft' 
penum,  rmpluftd  oa  Uie  «■•  oeeMuagL 

fill*  iMill  WM  Um  umwpwaliarlf  fMid  to  Um 
H«ini>  the  Kuflah  pramrb — *  t  will  niter 

one  uae  or  uthw  of  Um  Uilflf  ipoht*  cC 
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orplaidnb  nodtr  oovw  of  jrhioh  tbo  Raailanti 
■  of  lufo  iUokS  ouffonnc  Uw  whoto 


<>r  (I 


It  IIh! 
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litllii  aid  from  tliriir  hand,"  Bi 
veie  Id  liurl  them  from  the  bnttlemcntB  OQ  th 
is  ft  huge  lumbering  Sunt  Christopher  yoaa 
ooinpanv  to  the  «artn." 

The  Templar  had  in  the  neantimo  bocn  Ic 
of  the  besiegers  with  rather  more  attention  th 
or  his  giddy  companion. 

"Bj  the  faith  of  mine  order."  he  said,  "thi 
touch  of  diBolplino  than  could  hare  boon  judge 
See  ye  how  dexterously  they  avnil  Ihemsolres  c 
or  bush  affords,  and  ehun  exposing  theraselrcstc 
I  spy  neither  banner  nor  peunon  among  thorn,  an 
ehitin,  that  they  are  led  on  by  some  noble  knig 
the  practice  of  wars." 

"  I  espy  him,"  said  Do  Bracy ;  "  I  see  the  waTii 
the  gleam  of  his  armour.  See  yon  tall  man  in  the 
marshalling  the^arthor  troop  of  tho  mscnille  yoon 
bold  him  to  be  the  same  irhom  yre  called  Le  S'oir 
tliee,  Frootrde-Bceuf,  in  the  lists  at  Ashhy." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  Frontnlc-Uocuf,  "  th 
me  my  reren^.  Some  hiding  fellow  he  must  h 
assert  his  claim  to  the  toumej  jirizo  which  chai 
should  in  vain  have  sought  for  bim  where  knigt 
foes,  and  Hght  glad  am  I  he  bath  here  shown  b 
yeomanry." 

The  demonstradons  of  the  enemy's  immediato  s 
discourse.  £ach  knight  repaired  to  his  post,  an 
followers  whom  they  were  aole  to  muster,  and  wh 
qnate  to  defend  the  whole  extent  of  the  walls,  th 
termination  the  threatened  assault 
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patod  that,  when  Ivanhoc  sunk  down,  and  secmod  abandoned  by  all  the 
world,  it  was  the  importunity  of  Rebecca  which  preyailed  on  her  brother  to 
have  the  gallant  young  warrior  transported  from  the  lists  to  the  houBc  which 
for  the  time  the  Jews  inhabited  in  the  suburbs  of  Ashby. 

It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  have  persuaded  Isaac  to  this  step  in 
any  other  circumstances,  for  his  dispositiun  was  kind  and  grateful.  But  he 
had  also  the  prejudices  and  scrupulous  timidity  of  his  persecuted  people,  and 
those  were  to  bo  conquered. 

"  Holy  Abraham !"  ho  exclaimed,  **  he  is  a  good  youth,  and  my  heart 
bleeds  to  see  the  gore  trickle  down  his  rich  embroidered  hacqueton,  onci  his 
corslet  of  goodly  price — but  to  carry  him  to  our  house ! — damsel,  hast  iUou 
well  considered? — he  is  a  Christian,  and  by  our  law  wo  may  not  di-nl  with 
the  stranger  and  Gentile,  save  for  the  advantage  of  our  commerce." 

*'  Speak  not  so,  my  dear  father,"  replied  Rebecca ;  "  we  may  not  indeed 
mix  with  them  in  banquet  and  in  jollity ;  but  in  wounds  and  in  misery  the 
Gentile  bccomcth  the  Jew's  brother." 

"  I  would  I  knew  what  the  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Tudela  would  opine  on  it,'' 
replied  Isaac ;  — "  nevertheless,  the  good  youth  must  not  bleed  to  death. 
Let  Soth  and  Reuben  bear  him  to  Ashby." 

"  Nay,  let  them  placo  him  in  my  litter,"  said  Rebecca ;  "  I  will  mount 
one  of  the  palfreys." 

**  That  were  to  expose  thee  to  the  gaze  of  those  dogs  of  Ishmael  and  of 
£dom,"  whispered  Isaac,  with  a  suspicious  glance  towards  the  crowd  of 
knights  and  squires.  But  Rebecca  was  already  busied  in  carrying  her 
charitable  purpose  into  effect,  and  listened  not  what  he  said,  until  Isaac, 
seizing  the  sleeve  of  her  mantle,  again  exclaimed,  in  a  hurried  voice  — 
"  Beard  of  Aaron  1  —  what  if  the  youth  perish !  —  if  he  die  in  our  custody, 
shall  we  not  be  held  guilty  of  his  blood,  and  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  multi- 
tude ?" 

"  lie  will  not  die,  my  father,"  said  Rebecca,  gently  extricating  herself 
from  the  grasp  of  Isaac — "he  will  not  die,  unless  we  abandon  him;  and 
if  so,  wo  are  indeed  answerable  for  his  blood  to  God  and  to  man." 

"  Nay,"  said  Isaac,  releasing  his  hold,  **  it  grieveth  me  as  much  to  see 
the  drops  of  his  blood,  as  if  they  were  so  many  golden  byzants  from  mine 
own  purse ;  and  I  well  know,  that  the  lessons  of  Miriam,  daughter  of  the 
Rabbi  Manasses  of  Byzantium,  whose  soul  is  in  Paradise,  have  made  thee 
skilful  in  the  art  of  healing,  and  that  thou  knowest  the  craft  of  herbs  and 
the  force  of  elixirs.  Therefore,  do  as  thy  mind  giveth  thee — thou  art  a 
good  damsel,  a  blessing,  and  a  crown,  and  a  song  of  rejoicing  unto  me  and 
to  my  house,  and  unto  the  people  of  my  fathers." 

The  apprehensions  of  Isaac,  however,  were  not  ill  founded;  and  the 
generous  and  grateful  benevolence  of  his  daughter  exposed  her,  on  her 
return  to  Ashby,  to  the  unhallowed  gaze  of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert.  The 
Templar  twice  passed  and  repassed  them  on  the  road,  fixing  his  bold  and 
ardent  look  on  the  beautiful  Jewess ;  and  we  have  already  seen  the  con- 
sequences of  the  admiration  which  her  charms  excited,  when  accident  threw 
her  into  the  power  of  that  unprincipled  voluptuary. 

Rebecca  lost  no  time  in  causing  the  patient  to  be  transported  to  their 
temporary  dwelling,  and  proceeded  with  her  own  hands  to  examine  and  to 
bina  up  his  wounds.  The  youngest  reader  of  romances  and  romantio 
ballads,  must  reooUeot  how  onen  toe  females,  daring  the  dark  ages,  as  they 
are  called,  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  surgery,  and  how  frequently 
the  gallant  knight  submittod  the  wounds  of  his  person  to  her  cure,  whoso 
eyes  had  yet  m—jd^iplrpOTatratad  him  hmxt 

But  the  Joiou  lUtkMmJjmiJkmtli^vommmi  and  pmetisod  the  medical 
jcioioe  in  Amum/^Bmll/ma/^^  hanm  of  tho 

time  fnvmj^^^^^^^^^^^^^KH^SSktl^tfitm  oytrinoaA 


t-ivi'  r^plril  nH><lng  uiit  uf  tlicir  coiidiliun,  1 
from  thu  Christians  amongst  whuni  thcv  Un- 

Thc  beautiful  Keboeca  bod  been  hcc'dfull' 
lodf^  proper  to  bcr  nation,  n'hich  licr  apt  ni 
Arranged,  and  enlorgcd,  in  the  course  of  a  i 
•ox,  and  even  tlio  age  in  whicb  ehn  lived.  II 
of  the  healing  nrt  had  been  acquired  under  ai. 
ono  of  their  most  celehratod  doctors,  who  lov 
anil  vroi  bcIioTcd  to  have  eoiumnnieatud  to  he 
to  herself  hv  her  eage  fnther  at  the  anme  lime, 
stances.  The  fnto  of  Miriam  had  indcpil  l>c 
fknaliciams  of  the  times ;  but  her  secrets  hod  a 

Rebecca,  thus  endowed  with  knowledge  as  w 
revered  and  admired  bj  her  own  tribe,  who  all 
those  gifted  women  mentioned  in  the  sacred  hi 
out  of  reverence  for  her  talents,  which  inrolunta 
unbounded  affection,  permitted  the  maiden  a 
asnally  indulged  to  those  of  her  sex  by  the  hab 
U  we  nave  just  seen,  frequently  guided  bj  her 
to  his  own. 

When  Ivanhoe  reached  the  habitation  of  Isoa 
nnoonsciousness.  owing  to  the  profuse  loss  of  b 
during  his  eiertiuna  in  the  lists.  Rebecca  exam 
applied  to  it  such  vulnerary  remedies  as  her  a 
father  that  if  fever  could  be  averted,  of  which  t 
faer  little  apprehensive,  and  if  the  healing  bols! 
virtue,  there  was  nothing  to  fear  for  his  guest's  i 
'  sofetj  travel  to  York  with  them  on  the  ensuing 
blank  at  this  annunciation.  His  charity  wou 
short  at  Ashby,  or  at  most  would  have  left  th' 
tended  in  the  house  where  ho  ^—  ~ 
the  Hebrew  ♦"  — ' 
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tboy  should  be  preserved  to  those  to  whom  ProvidoDco  hath  rouclisafed 
them.  And  him  whom  the  Nazarencs  of  England  call  the  Lion's  Heart, 
assuredly  it  were  better  for  me  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  strong  lion  of 
Idumea  than  into  his,  if  he  shall  have  got  assurnnco  of  my  dealings  with 
his  brother.  Wherefore  I  will  lend  ear  to  thy  counsel,  and  this  youtli  shall 
loumey  with  us  to  York,  and  our  house  shall  be  as  a  homo  to  him  until 
his  wounds  shall  be  healed.  And  if  he  of  the  Lion  Heart  shall  return 
to  the  land,  as  is  now  noised  abroad,  then  shall  this  Wilfred  of  Ivan  hoe  bo  . 
onto  me  as  a  wall  of  defence,  when  the  King's  displeasure  shall  burn  high 
against  thy  father.  And  if  he  doth  not  return,  this  Wilfred  may  nathcless 
repay  us  our  charges  when  he  shall  gain  treasure  by  the  strength  of  his 
spear  and  of  his  sword,  even  as  he  did  yesterday  and  this  day  also.  For 
the  youth  is  a  good  youth,  and  keepeth  the  day  which  he  appointeth,  and 
restore th  that  which  he  borroweth,  and  succoureth  the  Israelite,  even  the 
child  of  my  father's  house,  when  it  is  encompassed  by  strong  thieves  and 
sons  of  Belial." 

It  was  not  until  evening  was  nearly  closed  that  Ivanhoe  was  restored  to 
consciousness  of  his  situation.  He  awoke  from  a  broken  slumber,  under 
the  confused  impressions  which  are  naturally  attendant  on  the  recovery 
from  a  state  of  insensibility.  Ho  was  unable  for  some  time  to  recall  exactly 
to  memory  the  circumstances  which  had  preceded  his  fall  in  the  lists,  or  to 
make  out  any  connected  chain  of  the  events  in  which  he  had  been  engaged 
upon  the  yesterday.  A  sense  of  wounds  and  injury,  joined  to  great  weak- 
ness and  exhaustion,  was  mingled  with  the  recollection  of  blows  dealt  and 
received,  of  steeds  rushing  upon  each  other,  overthrowing  and  overthrown 
— of  shouts  and  clashing  of  arms,  and  all  the  heady  tumult  of  a  confused 
fight  An  effort  to  draw  aside  the  curtain  of  his  couch  was  in  some  -degree 
successful,  although  rendered  difficult  by  the  pain  of  his  wound. 

To  his  great  surprise  he  found  himself  in  a  room  magnificently  furnished, 
but  having  cushions  instead  of  chairs  to  rest  upon,  and  in  other  respects 

Eartaking  so  much  of  Oriental  costume,  that  he  began  to  doubt  whether  he 
ad  not,  during  his  sleep,  been  transported  back  again  to  the  land  of  Pales- 
tine. The  impression  was  increased,  when,  the  tapestry  being  drawn  aside, 
a  female  form,  dressed  in  a  rich  habit,  which  partook  more  of  the  Eastern 
taste  than  that  of  Europe,  glided  through  the  ooor  which  it  concealed,  and 
was  followed  by  a  swarthy  domestic. 

As  the  wounded  knight  was  about  to  address  this  fair  apparition,  she 
imposed  silence  by  placmg  her  slender  finger  upon  her  ruby  lips,  while  the 
attendant,  approaching  him,  proceeded  to  uncover  Ivanhoe's  side,  and  the 
lovely  Jewess  satisfied  herself  that  the  bandage  was  in  its  place,  and  the 
wound  doing  well.  She  performed  her  task  with  a  graceful  and  dignified 
simplicity  and  modesty,  which  mi^ht,  even  in  more  civilized  days,  have 
served  to  redeem  it  from  whatever  might  seem  repugnant  to  female  aelicacy. 
The  idea  of  so  young  and  beautiful  a  person  engaged  in  attendance  on  a 
sick-bed,  or  in  dressing  the  wound  of  one  of  a  aincrent  sex,  was  melted 
away  and  lost  in  that  of  a  beneficent  being  contributing  her  effectual  aid  to 
relieve  pain,  and  to  avert  the  stroke  of  death.  Rebecca's  few  and  brief 
directions  were  given  in  the  Hebrew  lan^a^  to  the  old  domestic ;  and  he, 
who  had  been  frequently  her  assistant  m  similar  cases,  obeyed  them  with- 
out reply. 

The  accents  of  an  unknown  tongue,  however  harsh  they  might  have 
sounded  when  uttered  by  another,  hml,  coming  from  the  beautiful  Rebecca, 
the  romantic  and  pleasing  effect  which  fanc}r  ascribes  to  the  charms  pro- 
nounced by  some  oeneficent  fairy,  unintelligible,  indeed,  to  the  ear,  out, 
from  the  sweetness  of  utterance,  and  benignity  of  aspect,  which  accompanied 
them,  touching  and  affecting  to  the  heart.  Without  making  an  attempt  at 
farther  question,  Ivanhoe  suffered  them  in  silence  to  take  the  measures  they 
thought  moft  proper  for  his  recovery ;  and  it  vras  not  until  these  were  com* 
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A  I"  iiuornij.t  hiiii. 

'*  iM'>t.i\v  not  (111  III*',  8ir  Kiiiii;lit,"  slio  sai< 
wv.W  V'»u  "-Iioiild  sj'.M'ililv  know  that  vour  ha 
dau;!;htor  of  that  Isaac  of  York,  to  whom  3 
kind  hn*J.     It  well  becomes  him,  and  those 
you  such  careful  tcndanco  as  your  present  st 

I  know  not  whether  the  fair  llowcna  would 
with  the  species  of  emotion  with  which  her 
gazed  on  the  beautiful  features,  and  fair  foi 
lovely  Rebecca ;  eyes  whoso  brilliancy  was  shi 
ed,  by  the  fringe  of  her  long  silken  eye-lashes, 
have  compared  to  the  evening  star  darting  its  1 
mine.     But  Ivanhoe  was  too  good  a  Catholic 
feelings  towards  a  Jewess.     This  Rel)ccca  ha 
purpose  she  hod  hastened  to  mention  her  fathe 
tor  the  fair  and  wise  daughter  of  Isaac  was  n( 
weakness — she  could  not  but  sij^h  internally  w. 
admiration,  not  altogether  unmixed  with  tend* 
hod  hitherto  regarded  his  unknown  bcnefactre 
for  a  manner  cold,  composed,  and  collected,  a; 
feeling  than  that  which  expressed  a  grateful  seni 
an  unexpected  quarter,  and  from  one  of  an  infc 
Ivanhoe  8  former  carriage  expressed  more  tha 
homage  which  youth  always  pays  to  beauty ;  ye< 
word  should  operate  as  a  spell  to  remove  poor 
supposed  altogether  ignorant  of  her  title  to  sue 
class,  to  whom  it  could  not  be  honourably  rendc 

But  the  gentleness  and  candour  of  Rebecca's 
Ivanhoe  for  sharing  in  the  universal  prejudices  ( 
the  contrary,  the  fair  Jewess,  though  sensible  he 
as  one  of  a  race  of  reprobation,  with  whom  it  ^ 
beyond  the  most  necessary  intercourse,  ceased  1 
and  devoted  attention  to  his  safety  and  convalec 
of  the  necessity  they  were  under  of  ^'-  - 
resolution  to 
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klM>de  oF  ft  dospised  Jew;  jet,  Sir  Eni^ht,  unless  jon  would  diamiM  joar 
physician,  you  cannot  cbwige  your  lodging.  Our  nation,  oa  ;ou  trell  know, 
can  cure  wounds,  though  we  deal  not  in  inflicting  them ;  and  in  our  family, 
in  particular.  Bra  secreti  which  hare  been  handed  down  nince  the  dayti  of 
Solomon,  and  uf  which  jou  hare  already  ciperiencod  the  advantageB.  No 
Naiareno — I  crave  your  forgiveness,  Sir  Knight — no  Christian  leech,  wilhln 
tlio  four  seas  of  Britain,  could  enable  you  to  bear  your  coralel  within  » 
month." 

"And  how  soon  wilt  thoa  enable  me  to  brook  itT"  said  Ivanhoe,  impo- 

"  Within  eight  days,  if  thou  wilt  bo  paUont  and  confomiiible  to  mj  diree- 
tions,"  replied  Rebecca. 

'■  By  our  Blessed  Lady,"  Biud  Wilfred,  "  if  it  be  not  a  sin  to  name  her 
hero,  It  is  no  time  for  me  or  any  true  knight  to  be  bedridden ;  and  if  thou 
accomplish  thy  promise,  miuden,  I  will  pay  thee  with  my  casque  full  of 
crowns,  come  by  thorn  as  I  may." 

"I  will  occompliBh  my  promise,"  said  Rebecca,  "and  thou  shalt  bear 
thine  armour  on  the  eighth  day  from  hence,  if  thou  wilt  grant  me  but  one 
boon  in  the  stead  of  the  silver  thou  dost  promise  me." 

"  If  it  be  within  my  power,  and  such  as  a  true  Christian  knight  »nay  yield 
to  one  of  thy  people,  replied  lyonhoe,  "  I  will  grant  thy  boon  blithely  and 
thankfully." 

"  Nay,"  answered  Rebecca,  "  I  will  but  pray  of  thee  to  bcHcvo  hencofor* 
word  tiiat  a  Jew  may  do  good  ■erviea  to  a  Cliristian,  without  desiring  other 
guerdon  than  the  blessing  of  the  Groat  Father,  who  made  both  Jew  and 
Gentile." 

"  It  were  sin  to  doubt  it,  maiden."  replied  Ivonboe ;  "  and  I  repose  my- 
■elf  on  thy  skill  without  farther  scruple  or  question,  well  truBtin;^  you  wilt 
enable  me  to  bear  my  corslet  on  the  eighth  day.  And  now,  my  kind  leech, 
let  mo  inquire  of  the  news  abroad.     What  of  the  noble  Saxon  Cedric  and 

his  houeeboldt  —  what  of  the  lovely  lady "     He  stopt,  as  if  unwilling 

to  apeak  Rowena'e  name  in  the  house  of  aJew — "  Of  her,  I  mean,  who 
was  named  Queen  of  the  tournament?" 

"  And  who  was  selected  by  you,  Sir  Knight,  to  hold  that  dignity,  with 
judgment  which  was  admired  as  much  as  your  valour,"  replied  Kcbecca. 

The  blood  which  Ivonboe  hod  loat  did  not  prevent  a  flush  from  crossing 
bis  cheek,  feeling  that  he  had  incautiously  betrayed  his  deep  interest  in 
Rowena  by  the  awkward  attempt  he  had  made  to  conceal  it. 

"  It  was  loss  of  her  I  would  speak,"  said  he,  "  than  of  Prince  John :  and 
I  would  fain  know  somewhat  of  a  faithful  squire,  and  why  he  now  attends 
me  not  T" 

"  Let  mo  use  my  antAority  as  a  leech,"  answered  Rebecca,  "  and  enjoin 
you  to  keep  silence,  and  avoid  agitating  reflections,  whilat  I  apprize  you  of 
what  you  desire  to  know.  Prim»  John  bath  broken  off  the  tournament, 
and  set  forward  in  all  haste  towards  York,  with  the  nobles,  knights,  and 


it  is  said  he  designs  to  assume  his  brother's  c:  _  .  _. 

"  Not  withoDt  a  blow  struck  in  his  defence,"  said  Ironhoe,  raising  him- 
■elf  upon  th«  oonah,  "if  there  were  bat  one  true  subject  in  England,  I 
wiU  fight  for  lUohud'a  titla  with  the  b«st  of  them — ay,  one  to  two,  in  hia 

m  able  to  d»  so,"  said  Kebocco,  touching  hh  shoulder 

1  must  now  observe  my  direotions  and  remain  quiet." 

~~id  Ivanhiin,  "  aa  iiuiet  as  these  disquieted  times  will 

0  and  his  houitehuldr' 

s  steward  come  bat  brief  wEttle  since,"  said  the  Jewess,  "panting 

L  with  haste,  to  aak  ntj  fitUw  &>T  oortoia  moneys,  the  ]^ice  of  wool  the 
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..'Uiati'lv  ii'.ltltMl,  **;ini|  well  th<'U  lna^^; 

uml.  a-   I   am  m»\v  com  InotMl,  I'nnn  thino  t»wii 
rtn'civf  .1  lnit  y(\<t('r«lay  u  liundrcJ  zecchins." 

"  SjK  ak  not  of  that,''  said  Rebecca,  blushin, 
is  for  the  ton;;ue  to  betray  what  the  heart  woul 

'*  But  this  sum  of  gold,''  said  Ivanhoe,  gravel 
in  repaying  it  to  your  father." 

"Let  it  DC  as  thou  wilt,"  said  Rebecca,  "wl 
away ;  but  think  not,  and  speak  not  now,  of  a 
recovery." 

"Belt  so,  kind  maiden,"  said  Ivanhoe ;  "it  w 

Sute  thy  commands.    But  one  word  of  the  fate  o 
ono  with  questioning  thee." 

"  I  grieve  to  tell  thee,  Sir  Knight,"  answered  t 
custody,  by  the  order  of  Cedric." — And  then  obs( 
her  communication  gave  to  Wilfred,  she  instantly  ; 
Oswald  said,  that  if  nothing  occurred  to  renew  . 
against  him,  he  was  sure  that  Cedric  would  pardc 
and  one  who  stood  high  in  favour,  and  who  had  b 
out  of  the  love  that  he  bore  to  Cedric 's  son.     And 
ho  and  his  comrades,  and  especially  AVamba  the 
^'am  Gurth  to  make  his  escape  by  the  way,  in  case 
could  not  be  mitigated." 

"  Would  to  God  they  may  keep  their  purpose  1" 
seems  as  if  I  were  destined  to  bring  ruin  on  whomt 
ness  to  me.  My  king,  by  whom  I  was  honoured 
Bccst  that  the  brother  most  indebted  to  him  is  raisi 
crown ; — my  regard  hath  brought  restraint  and  troi 
sex ;  —  and  now  my  father  in  his  mood  may  slay  t 
for  his  love  and  loyal  service  to  me — Thou  seest,  i 
wretch  thou  dost  labour  to  assist ;  be  wise,  and  le 
tunes  which  track  my  footsteps  like  slot-hounds,  a 
their  pursuit" 

"  Nay,"  said  Rebecno   « -' 
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In  the  momiDg  his  kind  physician  found  him  entirely  free  from  feTerish 
symptoms,  and  fit  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  a  journey. 

He  was  deposited  in  the  horse-litter  which  had  brought  him  from  the  lists, 
and  every  precaution  taken  for  his  trayelling  with  ease.  In  one  circum- 
Rtance  only  eyen  the  entreaties  of  Rebecca  were  unable  to  secure  sufficient 
attention  to  the  accommodation  of  the  wounded  knight.  Isaac,  like  the 
enriched  traveUer  of  Juvenal's  tenth  satire,  had  ever  the  fear  of  robbery 
before  his  eyes,  conscious  that  he  would  be  alike  accounted  fair  game  by 
the  marauding  Norman  noble,  and  by  the  Saxon  outlaw.  He  therefore 
journeyed  at  a  great  rate,  and  made  short  halts,  and  shorter  repasts,  so 
that  he  passed  by  Cedric  and  Athelstane,  who  had  several  hours  the  start  of 
bim,  but  who  had  been  delayed  by  their  protracted  feasting  at  the  convent 
7f  Saint  Withold's.  Yet  such  was  the  virtue  of  Miriam's  balsam,  or  such 
the  strength  of  Ivanhoe's  constitution,  that  ho  did  not  sustain  from  the 
hurried  journey  that  inconvenience  which  his  kind  physician  had  appre- 
hended. 

In  another  point  of  view,  however,  the  Jew's  haste  proved  somewhat  more 
than  good  speed.  The  rapidity  with  which  he  insisted  on  travelling,  bred . 
several  disputes  between  nim  and  the  party  whom  he  had  hired  to  attend 
him  as  a  guard.  These  men  were  Saxons,  and  not  free  by  any  mcaris  from 
the  national  love  of  ease  and  good  living  which  the  Normans  stigmatized  as 
'  lasiness  and  gluttony.  Reversing  Shylock's  position,  they  had  accepted  the 
employment  m  hopes  of  feeding  upon  the  wealthy  Jew,  and  were  very  much 
displeased  when  tney  found  themselves  disappointed,  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  insisted  on  their  proceeding.  They  remonstrated  also  upon  the 
risk  of  damage  to  Uieir  horses  by  these  forced  marches.  Finally  there 
arose  betwixt  Isaac  and  his  satellites  a  deadly  feud,  concerning  the  quan- 
tity of  wine  and  ale  to  be  allowed  for  consumption  at  each  meal.  And 
thus  it  happened,  that  when  the  alarm  of  danger  approached,  and  that 
which  Isaac  feared  was  likely  to  come  upon  him,  he  was  deserted  by  the 
discontented  mercenaries  on  whose  protection  he  had  relied,  without  using 
the  means  necessary  to  secure  their  attachment. 

In  this  deplorable  condition  the  Jew,  with  his  daughter  and  her  wounded 
patient,  were  found  by  Cedric,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  and  soon  after- 
wards fell  into  the  power  of  De  Bracy  and  his  confederates.  Little  notice 
was  at  first  taken  of  the  horse-litter,  and  it  might  have  remained  behind  but 
for  the  curiosity  of  De  Bracy,  who  looked  into  it  under  the  impression  that 
it  might  contain  the  object  of  his  enterprise,  for  Rowena  had  not  unveiled 
herself.  But  De  Bracy's  astonishment  was  considerable,  when  he  dis- 
covered that  the  litter  contained  a  wounded  man,  who,  conceiving  himself 
to  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  Saxon  outlaws,  with  whom  his  name  might 
be  a  protection  for  himself  and  his  friends,  frankly  avowed  himself  to  be 
Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe. 

The  ideas  of  chivalrous  honour,  which,  amidst  his  wildness  and  levity, 
never  utterly  abandoned  De  Bracy,  prohibited  him  from  doine  the  knight 
any  injury  in  his  defenceless  condition,  and  equally  interdicted  his  betray- 
ing him  to  Front-de-Bcouf,  who  would  have  had  no  scruples  to  put  to  death, 
under  any  circumstances,  the  rival  claimant  of  the  fief  of  Ivanhoe.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  liberate  a  suitor  prcforrcd  by  the  Lady  Rowcnn,  as  the  events 
of  the  tournament,  and  indeea  Wilfred's  previous  banishment  from  his 
father's  house,  had  made  matter  of  notoriety,  was  a  pitch  far  above  the 
flight  of  De  Bracy's  generosity.  A  middle  course  betwixt  good  and  evil 
was  all  which  he  found  himself  capable  of  adopting,  and  ho  commanded 
two  of  his  own  squires  to  keep  close  by  the  litter,  and  to  suffer  no  one  to 
approach  it.  If  auestioned,  they  were  directed  by  their  master  to  say,  that 
the  empty  litter  or  the  Lady  Rowena  was  employed  to  transport  one  of  their 
comraaes  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  scuffle.  On  arriving  at  Torquil- 
stono,  while  the  Knight  Templar  and  the  lord  of  that  castfo  were  each 
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....   -rowM  kf('|n'rs  ordylni::  I'olk'n  cur 
t.>  l»'MlSS;iil.«l.  —  To    lllO    hllttloilK'IltS,  vo    loitc^ 

raisin;^  his  st«Mitori:vii  voice  till  the  arches  arc 
tlcinciits,  or  1  will  splinter  your  bones  with  thi 

The  men  sulkily  replied,  **  that  they  desired 
the  battlcmoDts,  providing  Front-de-Bceuf  wou. 
master,  who  had  comniandod  them  to  tend  the 

"  The  dyin^  man,  knaves  I"  rejoined  the  B 
shall  all  be  dyms  men  an  we  stand  not  to  it  th 
relieve  the  guard  upon  this  caitiff  companion  o 
hae  —  fiend  of  a  Saxon  witch  —  hearest  me  not  \ 
fellow,  since  ho  must  needs  be  tended,  whilst  thes 
—  Here  be  two  arblasts,  comrades,  with  windlac 
barbican  with  you,  and  see  you  drive  each  bolt  ti 

The  men,  who,  like  most  of  their  description,  w 
detested  inaction,  went  joyfully  to  the  scene  of  c 
manded,  and  thus  the  charge  of  Ivanhoe  was  t 
Ulrica.     But  she,  whose  brain  was  burning  with 
&nd  with  hopes  of  vengeance,  was  readily  induced 
the  carf  of  her  patient. 
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Aaeend  the  watch-tower  yonder,  Taliant  e* 
Look  on  the  field,  ud  say  how  ^oee  the  I 

SCHIIXKft'8  ifo 

A  MOMENT  of  peril  is  oflen  also  a  momc9t  of  of 
affection.    Wo  are  thrown  off  our  jruarH  >"-  ^' 
feelings,  and  betrav  tho  J-'^ 
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hastily  that  he  was,  in  point  of  health,  as  well,  and  better  than  he  could 
have  expected  —  "Thants,"  he  said,  "  dear  Rcbecoa,  to  thy  helpful  skill." 

"  lie  calls  mc  dear  Rebecca,"  said  the  maiden  to  herself,  "  but  it  is  in  the 
cold  and  careless  tone  which  ill  suits  the  word.  His  war-horse  —  his  hunt- 
ing hound,  are  dearer  to  him  than  the  despised  Jewess !" 

"  My  mind,  gentle  maiden,"  continued  Ivanhoe,  '*  is  more  disturbed  by 
anxiety,  than  my  body  with  pain.  From  the  speeches  of  these  men  who 
were  my  warders  just  now,  I  learn  that  I  am  a  prisoner,  and,  if  I  judge 
aright  of  the  loud  hoarse  voice  which  even  now  despatched  t^em  hence  on 
some  military  duty,  I  am  in  the  castle  of  Front-de-Boeuf —  If  so,  how  will 
this  end,  or  how  can  I  protect  Rowena  and  my  father  V* 

"lie  names  not  the  Jew  or  Jewess,"  said  Rebecca,  internally;  "yet  what 
is  our  portion  in  him,  and  how  justly  am  I  punished  by  Ilcaven  for  letting 
my  tliouj^hts  dwell  upon  him  I"  She  hastened  aft<!r  this  brief  self-accusor 
tion  to  give  Ivanhoe  what  information  she  could ;  but  it  amounted  only  to 
this,  that  the  Templar  Bois-Guilbert,  and  the  Baron  Front-de-Boeuf,  were 
commanders  within  the  castle ;  that  it  was  beleaguered  from  without,  but  bj 
whom  she  knew  not.  She  added,  that  there  was  a  Christian  priest  within 
the  castle  who  might  be  possessed  of  more  information. 

"A  Christian  priest  1"  said  the  knight,  joyfully;  "fetch  him  hither, 
Rebecca,  if  thou  canst —  say  a  sick  man  desires  his  ghostly  counsel  —  say 
what  thou  wilt,  but  bring  him  —  something  I  must  do  or  attempt,  but  how 
can  I  determine  until  I  know  how  matters  stand  without  ?" 

Rebecca,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Ivanhoe,  made  thut  attempt  to 
bring  Ccdrio  into  the  wounded  Knight's  chamber,  which  was  defeated  as  we 
have  already  seen  bv  the  interference  of  Ur fried,  who  had  been  also  on  the 
watch  to  intercept  tne  supposed  monk.  Rebecca  retired  to  communicate  to 
Ivanhoe  the  result  of  her  errand. 

They  had  not  much  leisure  to  regret  the  failure  of  this  source  of  intelli- 
gence, or  to  contrive  by  what  means  it  might  be  supplied ;  for  the  noise 
within  the  castle,  occasioned  by  the  defensive  preparations,  which  had  been 
considerable  for  some  time,  now  increased  into  tenfold  bustle  and  clamour. 
The  heavy,  yet  hasty  step  of  the  men-at-arms,  traversed  the  battlements,  or 
resounded  on  the  narrow  and  winding  passages  and  stairs  which  led  to  the 
various  bartisans  and  points  of  defence.  The  voices  of  the  knights  were 
heard,  animating  their  followers,  or  directing  means  of  defence,  while  their 
commands  were  often  drowned  in  the  clashing  of  armour,  or  the  clamorous 
shouts  of  those  whom  they  addressed.  Tremendous  as  these  sounds  were, 
and  yet  more  terrible  from  the  awful  event  which  they  presaged,  there  was 
a  sublimity  mixed  with  them,  which  Rebecca's  high-toned  mind  could  feel 
even  in  that  moment  of  terror,  llcr  eye  kindled,  although  the  blood  fled 
from  her  cheeks ;  and  there  was  a  strong  mixture  of  fear,  and  of  a  thrilling 
sense  of  the  sublime,  as  she  repeated,  half  whispering  to  herself  half  speak- 
ing to  her  companion,  the  sacred  text,  —  "  The  quiver  rattlcth  —  the  glitter- 
ing spear  and  shield  —  the  noise  of  the  captains  and  the  shouting  I" 

But  Ivanhoe  was  like  the  war-horse  of  that  sublime  passage,  glowingwith 
impatience  at  his  inactivity,  and  with  his  ardent  desire  to  mmele  in  the 
affray  of  which  these  sounds  were  the  introduction.  "  If  I  could  but  drag 
myself,"  he  said,  "  to  yonder  window,  that  I  might  see  how  this  bravo  game 
is  like  to  go  —  If  I  had  but  bow  to  shoot  a  shaft,  or  battle-axe  to  strike 
were  it  but  a  single  blow  for  our  deliverance !  —  It  is  in  vain  —  it  is  in  vain 
—  I  am  alike  nerveless  and  weaponless !" 

"  Fret  not  thyself,  noble  knight,"  answered  Rebecca,  "  the  sounds  have 
ceased  of  a  sudclen  —  it  may  be  they  join  not  battle." 

"Thou  knowest  nought  of  it,"  said  Wilfred,  impatiently;  "this  dead 
pause  only  shows  that  the  men  are  at  their  posts  on  the  walls,  and  expecting 
an  instant  attack ;  what  we  have  heard  was  but  the  distant  muttering  of  the 
storm — it  will  burst  anon  in  all  its  fury. — Could  I  but  reach  yonder  window  1" 
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"  Thon  wilt  hut  injuro  thyself  by  tho  attompt,  noblo  knij^ht,"  replied  his 
att';n<laiit.  Observing  hi8  extreme  solicitude,  she  firmly  added,  "  I  myself 
will  stand  at  tho  lattice,  and  describe  to  you  as  I  can  what  passes  without." 

"You  must  not  —  you  shall  notl"  exclaimed  Ivanhoc ;  "each  lattice, 
each  :i[>ortur«',  will  bo  soon  a  mark  for  the  archers ;  some  random  shaft  — " 

**  It  shall  be  woleomo  1"  murmured  Kebecca,  as  with  firm  pace  she 
ascond«.*<i  two  or  three  stops,  which  led  to  the  window  of  which  they  spoke. 

"Kebecca,  dear  Rebecca  I"  exclaimed  Ivanhoc,  "this  is  no  maiden's 
pastime  —  do  iiot  expose  thyself  to  wounds  and  death,  and  render  me  for  over 
miserable  for  liaving  given  tho  occasion ;  at  least,  cover  thyself  with  yonder 
ancient  buckler,  and  show  as  little  of  your  person  at  tho  lattice  as  may  be." 

Following  with  wonderful  promptitude  the  directions  of  Ivanhoc,  and 
aTailing  herself  of  tho  protection  of  the  largo  ancient  shield,  which  she 
placed  a;;:iiiiyt  the  lower  part  of  the  window,  Kebecca,  with  tolerable  scca- 
rity  to  herself,  could  witness  part  of  what  was  passing  without  tho  castle, 
and  re^)t)rt  to  Ivanhoo  tho  preparations  which  the  assailants  wore  making 
for  the  storm.  Indeed  tho  situation  which  she  thus  obtained  was  peculiarly 
favourable  for  this  purpose,  because,  being  placed  on  an  angle  of  the  main 
building,  Kcb'HH^a  could  not  only  se^  what  passed  l)e3*ond  tho  precincts  of 
the  castle,  but  also  coimuandod  a  view  of  tho  out-work  likely  to  be  tho  firak 
object  (»f  tht»  meditated  assault.  It  was  an  exterior  fortification  of  no  groat 
height  or  strength,  intended  to  protect  tho  postern-gate,  through  which 
Cedric  had  been  recently  dismissed  by  Froiit-do-Bceuf.  The  castle  moat 
divided  thig  species  of  barbican  from  the  rest  of  tho  fortress,  so  that,  in 
case  of  its  being  taken,  it  was  easy  to  cut  off  tho  communication  with  the 
main  building,  by  withdrawing  the  temporary  bridge.  In  the  out-work  was 
a  sallyport  corresponding  to  the  postern  of  tho  castle,  and  the  whole  was 
surrouiidcil  by  a  strong  palisade.  Kebecca  could  observe,  from  tho  number 
of  men  placed  for  the  defence  of  this  post,  that  the  besieged  entertained 
apprehensions  for  its  safety ;  and  from  tho  mustering  of  the  assailants  in  a 
direction  nearly  opposite  to  tlie  out-work,  it  seemed  no  loss  plain  that  it  had 
been  selected  as  a  vulnerable  point  of  attack. 

These  appearances  she  hastily  communicated  to  Ivanhoe,  and  added, 
"  The  skirts  of  tho  wood  seem  lined  with  archers,  altliough  only  a  few  are 
advanced  from  its  dark  shadow." 

"  Un«ler  what  banner?''  asked  Ivanhoe. 

"  Under  no  ensign  of  war  which  I  can  observe,"  answered  Rebecca. 

**  A  singular  novelty,"  muttered  the  knight,  "to  advance  to  storm  such  a 
castle  without  pennon  or  banner  displayed  I  —  Seest  thou  who  they  be  that 
act  as  leaders?" 

"  A  knight^  clad  in  sable  armour,  is  the  most  conspicuous,"  said  the 
Jewess ;  "  lie  alone  is  armed  from  head  to  heel,  and  seems  to  assume  the 
direction  of  all  around  him." 

"  What  device  does  ho  bear  on  his  shield?"  replied  Ivanhoc. 

"  Something  resembling  a  bar  of  iron,  and  a  padlock  painted  blue  on  the 
bhick  shield !"'' 

•The  anihor  liu hecii  hrre  apbraided  with  false  hrr ildry.  in  linviii;  rh:in:iil  metal  apon  metal.  It  shooM 
he  retneiulMred.  hi>wcr«r.  that  neraUry  had  mily  itj«  first  roilff  riricin  <luriiisc  the  cruwiuea,  and  that  all  tha 
minutio)  of  the  rnntasiir  Knenoe  were  the  work  o(  time,  aiid  intnNlim'il  at  a'  much  later  iieriod.  Thoae  who 
think  nthorwiM>  iiiii!>t  fiipr>iiKe  that  the  GudtlcM  iif  Armatnrt.  likeiho  UdddtfM  of  Armi.sprunf  into  thus  worU 
Gumplalcly  equipped  m  all  Uio  gaudjr  Irappinjpi  of  the  di*partiueat  aha  prukidea  UFer. 

AODinoXAL  NOTX. 

In  mmvhorntiriii  of  what  in  ahore  stated,  it  may  he  ohsmnrcd,  that  the  anns,  whirh  were  amamed  hr  Ood* 
ftry  o(  l'»jiili>mie  liiiu«K>lf,  after  the  ronouest  of  Jcroiali'm,  wan  a  craas  mnnter  patent  cantoned  with  fbiir 
littlerni.vK-ii  or,  ii|Kiii  a  rielil  azure,  displavinf  Uiua  nii'tal  upon  metal,  'llie  heialda  have  tried  to  ex^aia 
this  utHletii:i>i!e  f:trt  in  ilitferrnt  mndrs— but  Ferae  gallantly  contends,  that  a  prince  of  Godfrajt  qualitiaa 
•huultl  not  In;  liaunil  hjr  the  ordinanr  rules.  'I1ie  Scolliah  Nisiiet,  and  the  same  Ftrne,  insiBt  that  toe  dUtfr 
of  the  ('ru«u(Ie  ir.OKt  hnve  aifMeneil  tu  Godfrey  thu  cztraonlinaiy  and  unwonted  coat-of-arma,  in  order  to 
iiidnce  tliiKf  wlio  shuaid  behold  them  to  make  inquiries  ;  and  nenca  Knre  them  tha  name  nf  armm  imgui- 
rrnda.  lint  vvith  rrfurence  to  these  Rrave  anlhuritiet,  it  aeeaia  unlikely  that  the  asaembled  prinoas  of  Eumpo 
■boiild  hiivo  adjiidsrd  to  Godfrey  a  coat  armorial  so  much  contrary  to  the  general  mle.if  anoh  role  had  then 
^•kiatad ;  ui  nny  rnle  it  \troxe*  thai  metal  upon  metal,  now  accountod  a  solecism  in  herKkliy,  was  adnillod  te 
Mhnr  cttneN  mniilar  tu  that  in  the  lezt.  tteo  Fcrue's  Blazon  qf  Gemtrie,  p^  238.  iktiliui  ISU.  KabMV 
iivaUrr,  vol.  1.  p.  Iia.    Seoood  edition. 
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*'  A  fetterlock  and  shackleboU  azure,"  said  Ivonhoo ;  **  I  know  not  \?ho 
may  bear  the  device,  but  well  I  ween  it  might  now  bo  mine  own.  Canst 
thou  not  soo  the  motto  ?" 

**  Scarce  tho  device  itself  at  this  distance,"  replied  Rebecca ;  "  but  when 
the  Bun  glances  fair  upon  his  shield,  it  shows  as  I  tell  you/' 

"  Seem  there  no  other  loaders  ?*'  exclaimed  the  anxious  inquirer, 

"  None  of  mark  and  dicitinction  that  I  can  behold  from  this  station/'  said 
Rebecca ;  '*  ))ut,  doubtless  tho  other  side  of  tho  castle  is  also  assailed.  They 
appear  even  now  prcparin;;  to  advance — ^God  of  Zion  protect  us  I  —  AVhat  a 
dreadful  sight  I  —  Those  who  advance  bear  huge  shiolas,  and  defences  mado 
of  plank ;  the  others  foUow,  l>ending  their  lx)ws  as  they  come  on.  —  They 
raise  their  bows !  —  (Jod  of  Moses,  forgive  the  creatures  thou  hast  made  I ' 

Her  description  wtis  hero  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  signal  fur  assault, 
which  was  given  by  the  blast  of  a  shrill  bugle,  and  at  once  answered  by  a 
flourish  of  the  Norman  trumpets  from  the  battlements,  which,  mingled  with 
the  deep  and  hollow  clang  of  the  nakers,  (a  species  of  kettlc>drum,)  retorted 
in  notes  of  defiance  tho  challenge  of  tho  enemy.  The  shouts  of  lK)th  par- 
tics  augmented  the  fearful  din,  tho  assailants  crying,  "Saint  George  for 
merry  Kngland!"  and  tho  Normans  answering  them  with  cries  of  **  En 
arant  De  /iraci/! — Beau-scant!  Ikau-scatU! — Fronf-dc-Bicuf  d  la  rescousscl" 
according  to  the  war-cries  of  their  different  commanders. 

It  was  not-,  however,  by  clamour  that  tlie  contest  was  to  bo  decided,  and 
tho  desperato  efforts  of  the  assailants  were  met  by  an  equally  vigorous  de- 
fence on  the  part  of  the  besi'.'god.  The  archers,  trained  by  their  woodland 
pastimes  to  trie  most  effective  use  of  tho  long-ljow,  shot,  to  use  the  appro- 

Sriatc  phrase  of  the  time,  so  "wholly  toother,"  that  no  noint  at  which  a 
efender  could  show  tho  least  part  of  his  person,  osca]>ea  their  cloth-yard 
shafts.  Ry  this  heavy  discharge,  which  continued  as  thick  and  sharp  oa 
hail,  while,  notwithstanding,  every  arrow  had  its  indivirlual  aim,  and  flew 
by  scores  together  against  each  embrasure  and  opening  in  the  parapets,  as 
well  as  at  every  window  where  a  defender  oither  occasionally  liad  post,  or 
might  be  suspected  to  bo  8tiiti(med,  —  by  this  sustained  discharge,  two  or 
throe  of  tho  garrison  were  slain,  and  several  others  wounded.  Rut,  confl- 
dent  in  their  armour  of  proof,  and  in  tho  cover  which  their  situation 
affon^led,  the  followers  of  Fn)nt-de-Roeuf,  and  his  allies,  showed  an  obstinacy 
in  defence  proportioned  to  the  fury  of  tiio  attack,  and  replied  with  tho  dis- 
charge of  their  largo  cross-bows,  as  well  as  with  their  long-bows,  slings, 
and  other  missile  weapons,  to  the  close  and  continued  shower  of  arrows ; 
and,  as  the  assailants  wore  necessarily  but  indifferently  protected,  did  con- 
8id<^rably  more  damago  than  they  received  at  their  hand.  The  whizzing  of 
shafts  and  of  missiles,  on  both  sides,  was  only  interrupted  by  tho  shouts 

y  which  arose  when  either  side  inflicted  or  sustained  some  notable  loss. 
"And  I  must  lie  hero  like  a  bedridden  monk,"  exclaimed  Ivanhoe,  "while 
the  game  that  gives  mo  freedom  or  death  is  ])layod  out  by  tho  hand  of 
others !  —  Look  from  the  window  once  again,  kind  maiden,  but  bcworo  thai 
you  are  not  marked  by  tho  archers  beneath — Look  out  onco  more,  and  tell 
me  if  they  yet  advance  to  the  storm." 

AVith  patient  coura^,  strengthened  by  tho  interval  which  she  had  em- 
ployed in  mental  devotion,  Rebecca  again  took  post  at  tho  lattice,  sheltering 
Lerself,  however,  so  as  not  to  bo  viHibio  from  beneath. 

"  What  dost  thou  sec,  Robocca  V  again  demanded  tho  wounded  knight. 

"  Nothing  but  tho  cloud  of  arrows  flying  so  thick  as  to  dazzle  mine  eyes, 
and  to  hide  the  bowmen  who  shoot  them." 

**  That  cannot  enduro/'  said  lyanhoe ;  "  if  thej  press  not  right  on  to  carry 
the  castle  by  pure  force  of  anasu  the  aiohor  may  avail  but  little  against 
sUme  walls  and  bulwariki.    Look  fiir  tlM  ui^  of  the  Fotferlook,  (air 

Rebecca,  and  MohoirlMjMKllMMUIIF*^^ 
lowers  be."  -S^B^^BiBE-TL^^  . 
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"  I  800  him  not,"  said  Rebecca. 

**Fuul  cnuonl"  exclaimed  Ivanhoe ;  "docs  ho  blench  from  the  helm 
whon  tlio  wind  blows  liighost?" 

*'  ile  bloiu'lios  nut!  ho  blenches  not!*'  said  Rebecca,  "I  see  him  now  :  ho 
heads  a  body  of  men  close  under  the  outer  barrier  of  the  barbican.* — They 
pull  di)wri  the  piles  and  palisades;  tliey  hew  down  the  barriers  with  axes. 
— Hid  lii«j;h  black  plume  floats  abroad  over  the  tlironp;.  like  a  raven  over  the 
liold  of  the  elain. — They  have  made  a  breach  in  the  barriers — they  rush  in 
—  thoy  arc  thrust  back!  —  Front-de-Bccuf  heads  the  defenders;  I  see  his 
^ij^antio  form  al>ove  the  press.  They  throng  again  to  the  breach,  and  the 
pa^s  i^  disputed  hand  to  hand,  and  man  to  man.  God  of  Jacob  !  it  is  the 
meetin<!;  of  two  fierce  tides  —  the  conflict  of  two  oceans  moved  by  adverse 
winds!'' 

She  turned  her  head  from  the  lattice,  as  if  unable  longer  to  endure  a  sight 
BO  terrible. 

**  Look  forth  again,  Rebecca,"  said  Ivanhoe,  mistaking  the  cause  of  her 
retiring :  **  the  archery  must  in  some  degree  have  ceased,  since  they  are  now 
fighting  hand  to  hand. — Look  again,  there  is  now  less  danger." 

Rebecca  again  looked  forth,  and  almost  immediately  exclaimed,  **  Holy 
prophets  of  tiio  law  I  Front-de-Bccuf  and  the  Black  Knight  fight  hand  to 
hand  on  the  broach,  amid  the  roar  of  their  followers,  who  watch  the  pro- 
gross  of  the  strife  —  Heaven  strike  with  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  ana  of 
the  captive!"  She  then  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and  exclaimed,  "He  is 
down  I — he  is  down  1" 

"Who  is  down?"  cried  Ivanhoe;  "for  our  dear  Lady's  sake,  tell  mo 
which  has  fallen  ?" 

"The  Rlack  Knight,"  answered  Rebecca,  faintly ;  then  instantly  again 
shouted  with  joyful  eagerness—"  But  no — but  no  I — the  name  of  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  be  blessed  ! — he  is  on  foot  again,  and  fights  jvs  if  there  were  twenty 
men's  strength  in  his  single  arm — His  sword  is  broken — he  snatches  an  axe 
from  a  yoonian — he  presses  Front-do-Boeuf  with  blow  on  blow — The  giant 
stoops  and  totters  like  an  oak  under  the  steel  of  tlie  woodman — he  falls — he 
falls !" 

"  Front-de-Boeuf  ?''  exclaimed  Ivanhoe. 

"  Front-d«;-BaMif!"  answered  the  Jewess;  "his  men  rush  to  the  rescue, 
headed  by  the  haughty  Templar  —  their  united  force  compels  the  champion 
to  pause — They  drag  Front-ae-Bocuf  within  the  walls." 

*'  The  assailants  have  won  the  barriers,  have  they  not?"  said  Ivanhoe. 

"  They  have — they  have !"  exclaimed  Rebecca — "  and  they  press  tho  be- 
sio^^ed  hard  upon  tho  outer  wall ;  some  plant  ladders,  some  swarm  like  bees, 
and  endeavour  to  ascend  upon  the  shoulder  of  each  other — down  go  stones, 
beams,  and  trunks  of  trees  upon  their  heads,  and  as  fast  as  they  bear  the 
wounded  to  the  rear,  fresh  men  supply  their  places  in  the  assault  —  Great 
God !  hast  thou  given  men  thine  own  imago,  that  it  should  be  thus  cruelly 
defaced  by  the  hands  of  their  brethren !" 

"  Thinic  not  of  that,"  said  Ivanhoe ;  "  this  is  no  time  for  such  thoughts-^ 
AVho  yield  ? — who  push  their  way  ?" 

"  The  ladders  are  thrown  down,"  replied  Rebecca,  shuddering ;  "  the  sol- 
dierf  lie  grovelling  under  them  like  crushed  reptiles — The  besieged  have  the 
better." 

"  Saint  George  strike  for  us  1"  exclaimed  the  knight;  "  do  tho  false  yeo- 
men give  way?" 

"  No !"  exclaimed  Rebecca,  "  they  bear  themselves  right  yeomanly  —  tho 
Black  Knight  approaches  the  postern  with  his  huge  axe  —  the  thundering 

*  Kvety  Gothic  cmitle  and  dtj  liad.  bejond  Ui«  oDler-waUt,  a  fbrtiAcatkm  compowd  of  pftlMM)««,  ealtod 
ttr  temeim,  whicU  were  nn«B  tho  ireiMi  of  sevorB  Bkimiialies.  ai  theiio  nuit  nurmnrilir  ba  carrivil  beflm 
MM  walla  thomselvea  miuld  Iw  approachMl.    Maiiy  of  thoie  vmltaat  feata  of  ansa  wliloh  Mom  Iba  ohifaliw* 
of  f ruiaart  luok  place  at  uio  barrien  of  beaicfod  plMN. 
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blows  which  he  deals,  you  may  hear  them  above  all  the  din  and  shoata  of 
the  battle  —  Stones  and  beams  are  hailed  down  on  the  bold  champion  —  he 
regards  thom  no  more  than  if  they  were  thistle-down  or  feathers  V* 

*'  By  Saint  John  of  Acre/'  said  Ivanhoe,  raising  hiinself  joyfully  on  his 
oouch,  '*  me  thought  there  was  but  one  man  in  England  that  might  do  such 
a  deed  I" 

"The  postern  gate  shakes/'  continued  Kebecca;  "it  crashes — it  is  splin- 
tered by  nis  blows — they  rush  in — the  outwork  is  won — Oh  God! — they 
hurl  the  defenders  from  the  battlements — they  throw  them  into  the  moat — 
Oh,  men,  if  ye  be  indeed  men,  spare  them  that  can  resist  no  longer  V 

"  The  bridge — the  bridge  which  communicates  with  the  castle — have  thoy 
won  that  pass  V  exclaimed  Ivanhoe. 

"  No,"  replied  Kebecca,  "  the  Templar  has  destroyed  the  plank  on  which 
they  crossed  —  few  of  the  defenders  escaped  with  him  into  the  castle  —  the 
shrieks  and  cries  which  you  hear  tell  the  fate  of  the  others — Alas  I  I  see  it' 
is  still  more  difficult  to  look  upon  victory  than  upon  battle." 

"What  do  they  now,  maiden?"  said  Ivanhoe;  "look  forth  yet  agiun — 
tliis  is  DO  time  to  faint  at  bloodshed." 

"  It  is  over  for  the  time,"  answered  Rebecca :  "  our  friends  strengthen 
themselves  within  the  outwork  which  they  have  mastered,  and  it  affords 
them  so  good  a  shelter  from  the  foeman's  shot,  that  the  garrison  only  bestow 
a  few  bolts  on  it  from  interval  to  interval,  as  if  rather  to  disquiet  than 
eiTcctually  to  injure  them." 

"  Our  friends,"  said  Wilfred,  "  will  surely  not  abandon  an  enterprise  so 
gloriously  begun  and  so  happily  attained. — 0  no!  I  will  put  my  faith  in 
the  good  knight  whoso  axe  hath  rent  heart-of-oak  and  bars  of  iron. — Sin- 
gular," he  again  muttered  to  himself,  "  if  there  be  two  who  can  do  a  deed 
of  such  derring-do  I* — a  fetterlock,  and  a  shackle-bolt  on  a  field-sable— 
what  may  that  mean? — seest  thou  nought  else,  Ke)>ecca,  by  which  the 
Black  Knight  may  be  distinguished  ?" 

" Nothing,"  said  the  Jewess ;  "all  about  him  is  black  as  the  wing  of  tho 
night  raven.  Nothing  can  I  spy  that  can  mark  him  farther — but  having 
once  seen  him  put  forth  his  strength  in  battle,  methinks  I  could  know  him 
again  among  a  thousand  warriors.  He  rushes  to  the  fray  as  if  he  were 
summoned  to  a  banquet.  There  is  more  than  mere  strengtli,  there  seems 
as  if  the  whole  soul  and  spirit  of  the  champion  were  given  to  every  blow 
which  he  deals  upon  his  enemies.  God  assoilzie  hiin  of  the  sin  of  blood- 
shed ! — it  is  fearful,  yet  magnificent,  to  behold  how  the  arm  and  heart  of 
one  man  can  triumph  over  hundreds." 

"  liebecca,"  said  Ivanhoe,  "  thou  hast  painted  a  hero ;  surely  they  rest 
but  to  refresh  their  force,  or  to  provide  the  means  of  crossing  the  moat^ 
Under  such  a  leader  as  thou  hast  spoken  this  knight  to  be,  there  arc  no 
craven  fears,  no  cold-blooded  delays,  no  yielding  up  a  gallant  emprize; 
since  the  difficulties  which  render  it  arduous,  render  it  also  glorious.  I 
swear  by  the  honour  of  my  house — I  vow  by  the  name  of  my  bright  lady- 
love, I  would  endure  ten  years'  captivity  to  fight  one  day  by  that  good 
knight's  side  in  such  a  quarrel  as  this !" 

"  Alas !"  said  Rebecca,  leaving  her  station  at  the  window,  and  approach- 
ing the  couch  of  the  wounded  knight,  "this  impatient  yearning  after  action 
— this  struggling  with  and  repining  at  your  present  weakness,  will  not  fail 
to  injure  your  returning  health — llow  couldst  thou  hope  to  inflict  wounds 
on  others  ere  that  be  healed  which  thou  thyself  hast  received '/" 

"Rebecca,"  he  replied,  "thou  knowest  not  how  impossible  it  is  for  one 
trained  to  actions  of  chivalry,  to  remain  passive  as  a  priest,  or  a  w(»man, 
when  they  are  acting  deeds  of  honour  around  him.  The  love  of  battle  is 
the  food  upon  which  we  live — Uie  dust  of  the  m^ie  is  the  breath  of  our 
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*■  (llirv  y  fiiiiliiiucil  Ktlint'pii:  "Alas!  i. 
OH  a  liutchment  over  the  chain piun's  dim 
dcrnccd  Bcatpturc  of  the  indcription  which 
read  to  the  inquiring  i>ilgriin — are  thoRO  buI 
of  CTcry  kindiT  affection,  for  a  lifo  Bpcut 
others  miBcrnbloT    Or  is  thcrs  such  virtue  in 
inc  hard,  tbnt  domestic  love,  kindly  nirci'tiur. 
wildly  bartered,  to  become  the  hero  of  those 
etrels  Bin);  to  drunken  ehurU  over  their  evcnii 

"  By  the  soul  of  Ilerewnrd  1"  replied  the  knij 
est,  maiden,  of  thou  knonrcst  not  what.     Th 
light  of  chivalry,  vrliicb  alone  distinguishes  t 
ecntlo  knigbt  from  the  cburl  and  tlio  savage ; 
beneath  the  pitch  of  our  honour;  raises  us  V: 
Buffering,  and  teaches  ue  to  fear  no  evil  but  di; 
tian,  Rebecca;  and  to  thee  are  unknovru  tliUBi 
the  bosom  of  a  noble  maiden  when  ber  lover  1 
prize  which  sanctions   his  flame.     Chivalry  !- 
nurse  of  pure  and  high  affection  —  the  stay  of  1 
of  grievances,  the  curb  of  tbo  power  of  the  tyi 
empty  name  without  ber,  and  liberty  fiuda  the 
■ad  her  sword." 

"I  am,  indeed,"  said  Kebecea,  "sprung  from 
distinguished  in  the  defence  of  tlieir  own  land 
while  yet  a  nation,  save  at  the  command  of  the 
country  from  oppression.  The  sound  of  tho 
longer,  and  her  despised  children  are  now  but 
hostile  and  military  oppression.  Well  hast  thou 
the  God  of  Jacob  shall  raise  up  for  his  cliose 
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of  spirits,  hb  wearied  frame  embraces  the  first  moment  of  temporary  relaxa- 
tion to  sink  into  slumber.  .  Alas'I  is  it  a  crime  that  I  should  look  upon  him, 
when  it  may  be  for  the  last  time  ? — When  yet  but  a  short  space,  and  those 
fair  features  will  be  no  longer  animated  by  the  bold  and  buoyant  spirit 
which  forsakes  thoBi  not  even  in  sleep!  —  When  the  nostril  shall  be  dis- 
tended, the  mouUi  agape,  the  eyes  fixed  and  bloodshot ;  and  when  the  proud 
and  noble  knight  may  oe  trodden  on  by  the  lowest  caitiff  of  this  accursed 
castle,  yet  stir  not  when  the  heel  is  lifted  up  against  him  ! — And  my  father 
— oh,  my  father,  evil  is  it  with  his  daughter,  when  his  gray  hairs  are  not 
remembered  because  of  the  golden  locks  of  youth  I — What  know  I  but  that 
these  evils  arc  the  messengers  of  Jehovah's  wrath  to  the  unnatural  child, 
who  thinks  of  a  stranger's  captivity  before  a  parent's  ?  who  forgets  the 
desolation  of  Judah,  and  looks  upon  the  comeliness  of  a  Gentile  and  a 
stranger?  —  But  I  will  tear  this  folly  from  my  heart,  though  every  fibre 
bleed  as  I  rend  it  away  I" 

She  wrapped  herself  closely  in  her  veil,  and  sat  down  at  a  distance  from 
the  couch  oi  the  wounded  knight,  with  her  back  turned  towards  it,  fortify- 
ing, or  endeavouring  to  fortify  her  mind,  not  only  against  the  impending 
evils  from  without,  but  also  against  those  treacherous  feelings  which  assailed 
her  from  within. 


(C^aphr  tilt  €Iiirtht^. 

Approach  Uie  chamber,  look  apon  his  bad ; 

His  is  Ihe  paaainK  of  do  peaceful  ghost. 

Which,  as  the  lark  arises  to  the  skjr, 

'Mid  moraioff'B  sweetest  breeze  and  softest  daw. 

Is  winfr'd  to  heaTen  hj  good  men's  sighs  and  tears  I  — 

Anselm  parts  otherwise. 

Old  Plat. 

DuBiNQ  the  interval  of  quiet  which  followed  the  first  success  of  the  be- 
siegers, while  the  one  party  was  preparing  to  pursue  their  advantage,  and 
the  other  to  strengthen  their  means  oi  defence,  the  Templar  and  De  Bracy 
held  brief  council  together  in  the  hall  of  the  castle. 

"  Where  is  Front-de-Boeuf  ?"  said  the  latter,  who  had  superintended  the 
defence  of  the  fortress  on  the  other  side ;  **  men  say  be  hath  been  slain." 

"  lie  lives,"  said  the  Templar  coolly,  "  lives  as  yet ;  but  had  he  worn  the 
bull's  head  of  which  he  bears  the  name,  and  ten  plates  of  iron  to  fence  it 
withal,  he  must  have  gone  down  before  yonder  fatal  axe.  Yet  a  few  hours, 
and  Front-de-Boeuf  is  with  his  fathers  —  a  powerful  limb  lopped  off  Prince 
John's  enterprise." 

"  And  a  brave  addition  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan,"  said  De  Bracy ;  "  this 
comes  of  reviling  saints  and  angels,  and  ordering  images  of  holy  things 
and  holy  men  to  be  flung  down  on  the  heads  of  these  rascaille  yeomen." 

"  Go  to — thou  art  a  fool,"  said  the  Templar ;  "  thy  superstition  is  upon  a 
level  with  Front-de-Boeuf 's  want  of  faitli ;  neither  of  you  can  render  a  reason 
for  your  belief  or  unbelief." 

"  Benedicite,  Sir  Templar,"  replied  De  Bracy,  "  I  pray  vou  to  keep  better 
rule  with  your  tongue  when  I  am  the  theme  of  it.  By  the  Mother  of  llcaven, 
I  am  a  better  Christian  man  than  thou  and  thy  fellowship ;  for  the  bruU 
goeth  shrewdly  out,  that  the  most  holy  Order  of  the  Temple  of  Zion  nurseth 
not  a  few  heretics  within  its  bosom,  and  that  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  is 
of  the  number." 

*'  Care  not  for  such  reports,"  said  the  Templar ;  "  but  let  us  think  of 
making  good  the  castle.  —  How  fought  these  villain  yeomen  on  thy  side  7'^ 
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"  Like  fioiids  incarnate,"  said  Do  Bracy.  **  They  swarmed  close  up  to  the 
walls,  hoadod,  as  I  think,  by  the  knave  who  won  the  prize  at  the  archery, 
fi)r  I  know  his  horn  and  baldric.  And  this  is  old  Fitzurse's  boasted  policy, 
encourapjin';  these  malapert  knaves  to  rebel  against  us!  Had  I  not  bccu 
armed  in  proof,  the  villain  had  marked  me  down  seven  times  with  as  little 
remorse  as  if  1  had  been  a  buck  in  season.  He  told  every  rivet  on  my  ar- 
mour with  a  cloth-yard  shaft,  that  rapped  against  my  ribs  with  as  little 
compunction  as  if  my  bones  hjid  been  ot  iron. — But  that  I  wore  a  shirt  of 
Spanish  mail  under  my  plate-coat,  I  had  been  fairly  sped." 

**  But  you  maintained  your  post?"  said  the  Templar.  "We  lost  the  ou^ 
work  on  our  part." 

*'  That  is  a  shrewd  loss,"  said  Do  Bracy ;  **  the  knaves  will  find  cover 
there  to  assault  the  castle  more  closely,  and  may,  if  not  well  watched,  gain 
some  unguarded  corner  of  a  tower,  or  some  forgotten  window,  and  so  break 
in  upon  us.  Our  numbers  are  too  few  for  the  defences  of  every  point,  and 
the  men  complain  that  they  can  no  where  show  themselves,  but  thcT  are  the 
mark  for  as  many  arrows  as  a  parish-butt  on  a  holyday  even.  Frontrdo- 
B».x?uf  is  dying  too,  so  we  shall  receive  no  more  aid  from  his  bull's  head  and 
brutal  strength.  IIow  think  you.  Sir  Brian,  were  we  not  better  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  and  compound  with  the  rogues  by  delivering  up  our 
prisoners?'' 

"How?"  exclaimed  the  Templar;  " deliver  up  our  prisoners,  and  stand 
an  ol»ject  alike  of  ridicule  and  execration,  as  the  doughty  warriors  who 
dared  by  a  night-attack  to  possess  themselves  of  the  persons  of  a  party  of 
defenceless  travellers,  yet  could  not  make  good  a  strong  castle  against  a 
vagabond  troop  of  outlaws,  led  by  swineherds,  jesters,  and  the  very  refuse 
of  mankind — Shame  on  thy  counsel,  Maurice  Do  Bracy ! — The  ruins  of  this 
castle  shall  bury  both  my  body  and  my  shame,  ere  I  consent  to  such  base 
and  dishonourable  composition." 

*'  Let  us  to  the  walls,  then,"  said  Do  Bracy,  carelessly ;  "that  man  never 
l^reatlied.  be  he  Turk  or  Templar,  who  held  life  at  a  lighter  rate  than  I  do. 
But  1  trust  there  is  no  dishonour  in  wishing  I  had  hero  some  two  scores  of 
my  gallant  troop  of  Free  Companions? — Oh,  my  brave  lances !  if  ve  knew 
but  how  hard  your  captain  were  this  day  bested,  how  soon  would  I  see  my 
banner  at  the  head  of  your  clump  of  spears !  And  how  short  while  would 
these  rabble  villains  stand  to  endure  your  encounter !" 

^'AVish  for  whom  thou  wilt,"  said  tho  Templar,  "but  let  us  make  what 
defence  we  can  with  the  soldiers  who  remain  —  They  are  chiefly  Front-de- 
Boouf 's  followers,  hated  by  the  English  for  a  thousand  acts  of  insolence  and 
oppression." 

"  The  better,"  said  De  Bracy ;  "  the  rugged  slaves  will  defend  themselves 
to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  ero  they  encounter  tho  revenge  of  the  pea- 
sants without.  Let  us  up  and  be  doing,  then,  Brian  de  BoishOuilbert ;  and, 
live  or  die,  thou  shalt  see  Maurice  de  Bracy  bear  himself  this  day  as  a  gen- 
tleman of  blood  and  lineage." 

"To  the  walls  I"  answered  tho  Templar;  and  they  both  ascended  the 
battlements  to  do  all  that  skill  could  dictate,  and  manhood  accomplish,  in 
defence  of  the  place.  They  readily  agreed  that  tho  point  of  greatest  danger 
was  that  opposite  to  the  ontwork,  of  which  the  assailants  had  possessed 
themselves.  Tho  castle,  indeed,  was  divided  from  that  barbican  by  the 
moat,  and  it  was  impossible  that  the  besiegers  could  assail  tho  postern  door, 
with  which  the  outwork  corresponded,  without  sarmounting  tnat  obstacle; 
but  it  was  the  opinion  both  ot  the  Templar  and  De  Bracy,  that  the  be- 
siegers, if  governed  by  the  same  policy  their  leader  had  already  displayed, 
would  endeavour,  by  a  formidable  assault,  to  draw  the  chief  part  of  the 
defenders'  observation  to  this  point,  and  take  measures  to  avail  themselves 
of  every  negligence  which  might  take  place  in  the  defence  elsewhere.  To 
gaard  against  such  an  evil,  meir  numbers  only  permitted  the  knights  to 
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place  sentinels  from  space  to  space  along  the  walls  in  oommnnication  \nth 
each  other,  who  might  give  the  alarm  whenever  danger  was  threatened. 
Meanwhile,  they  agreed  that  De  Bracy  should  command  the  defence  at  the 
postern,  and  the  Templar  should  keep  with  him  a  score  of  men  or  there- 
abouts as  a  body  of  reserve,  ready  to  hasten  to  any  other  point  which  might 
be  suddenly  threatened.  The  loss  of  the  barbican  had  also  this  unfortunate 
effect,  that,  notwithstanding  the  superior  heights  of  the  castle  walls,  the 
besieged  could  not  see  from  them,  with  the  same  precision  as  before,  the 
operations  of  the  enemy;  for  some  straggling  underwood  approached  so 
near  the  sallvport  of  the  outwork,  that  the  assailants  might  introduce  into 
it  whatever  force  they  thought  proper,  not  only  under  cover,  but  even  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  defenders.  Utterly  uncertain,  therefore,  upon  what 
point  the  storm  was  to  burst,  De  Bracy  and  his  companion  were  under  the 
necessity  of  providing  against  every  possible  contin^ncy,  and  their  fol- 
lowers, however  brave,  experienced  the  anxious  dejection  of  mind  incident 
to  men  enclosed  by  enemies,  who  possessed  the  power  of  choosing  their 
time  and  mode  of  attack. 

Meanwhile,  the  lord  of  the  beleaguered  and  endangered  castle  lay  upon  a 
bed  of  bodily  pain  and  mental  agony.  He  had  not  the  usual  resource  of 
bigots  in  that  superstitious  period,  most  of  whom  were  wont  to  atone  for 
the  crimes  they  were  guilty  of  bj  liberality  to  the  church,  stupifying  by 
this  means  their  terrors  by  the  idea  of  atonement  and  forgiveness ;  and 
although  the  refuge  which  success  thus  purchased,  was  no  more  like  to  the 
peace  of  mind  which  follows  on  sincere  repentance,  than  the  turbid  stupe- 
raction  procured  by  opium  resembles  healtny  and  natural  slumbers,  it  was 
still  a  state  of  mind  preferable  to  the  agonies  of  awakened  remorse.  But 
among  the  vices  of  Front-de-Boeuf,  a  hard  and  griping  man,  avarice  was 
predominant ;  and  he  preferred  setting  church  and  churchmen  at  defiance, 
to  purchasing  from  them  pardon  and  absolution  at  the  price  of  treasure 
ana  of  manors.  Nor  did  tne  Templar,  an  infidel  of  another  stamp,  justly 
characterize  his  associate,  when  he  said  Front- de-Boeuf  could  assij^n  no 
cause  for  his  unbelief  and  contempt  for  the  established  faith ;  for  the  Baron 
would  have  alleged  that  the  church  sold  her  wares  too  dear,  that  the  spi- 
ritual freedom  which  she  put  up  to  sale  was  only  to  be  bough  t  like  that 
of  the  chief  captain  of  Jerusalem,  "with  a  great  sum,'^  and  Front-de-Bocuf 
preferred  denying  the  virtue  of  the  medicine,  to  paying  the  expense  of  the 
physician. 

But  the  moment  had  now  arrived  when  earth  and  all  its  treasures  were 
f^liding  from  before  his  eyes,  and  when  the  savage  Baron's  heart,  though 
n<ard  as  a  nether  millstone,  became  appalled  as  he  ea2ed  forward  into  the 
waste  darkness  of  futurity.  The  fever  of  his  body  aided  the  impatience  and 
agony  of  his  mind,  and  his  death-bed  exhibited  a  mixture  of  the  newly 
awakened  feelings  of  horror,  combating  with  the  fixed  and  inveterate  obsti- 
nacy of  his  disposition,  —  a  fearful  state  of  mind,  onl^  to  be  equalled  in 
those  tremendous  regions,  where  there  are  complaints  without  hope,  remorse 
without  repentance,  a  dreadful  sense  of  present  agony,  and  a  presentiment 
that  it  cannot  cease  or  be  diminished  1 

"Where  be  these  dog-priests  now,"  growled  the  Baron,  "who  set  such 
price  on  their  ghostly  mummery?  —  where  be  all  those  unshod  Carmelites, 
for  whom  old  Front-cle-Bceuf  founded  the  convent  of  St.  Anne,  robbing  his 
heir  of  many  a  fair  rood  of  meadow,  and  many  a  fat  field  and  close — whore 
be  the  greedy  hounds  now? — Swilling.  I  warrant  me,  at  the  ale,  or  playing 
their  juggling  tricks  at  the  bedside  of  some  miserly  churl.  —  Mo,  tne  hoir 
of  their  founder — me,  whom  their  foundation  binds  them  to  pray  for — me — 
ungrateful  villains  as  they  are !  —  thev  suffer  to  die  like  the  houifielevss  dog 
on  yonder  common,  unshriven  and  unnouseled.  —  Tell  the  Templar  to  come 
hither  —  he  is  a  priest,  and  may  do  something  —  But  nol  —  as  well  confefs 
myself  to  the  devil  as  to  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbcrt,  who  recks  neither  of 


...n::  Up  Ins  W("nt<'(i  rrsolutKm, 

tii-.Ti' ■.'' — "wliat  Mi't  t!i"U,  t};;il  (lar.-^M  In  cclm  my  ^\^^^v^ 
till'  iiiirlit-iMvcn '.■' — ('"IMC  lnjorc  lay  cniii-h  tli:it  I  in:i 

**  1  am  tliinc  <  \il  aiim.-l,  Ji<';;iiiuld  Fronl-vh'-lJcout",' 

*'  liCt  Die  bt'hold  thoc,  tli<'ii,  in  thy  l)(Mlily  sliaix.', 
fiend,"  replied  the  dying  knij^ht ;  *'  think  not  that  1 
By  tlie  eternal  dungeon,  could  I  but  grapple  ^Yith  th 
ruund  xnc,  as  I  have  done  with  mortal  dangers,  hcav( 
Bay  that  I  shrank  from  tho  conflict !" 

**  Think  on  thy  sins,   Reginald  Front-de-Bocuf," 
}  :  eartlil^  voice,  "  on  rebellion,  on  rapine,  on  murder  !  - 

^  '  licentious  John  to  war  against  his  gray-headed  fathcr- 

]  brother?" 

"  Bo  thou  fiend,  priest,  or  devil,"  replied  Front-de- 

thy  throat  I — Not  I  stirreil  John  to  rebellion — nut  I  a. 

knights  and  barons,  the  flower  of  tho  midland  countic 

,j ,  laid  lance  in  rest — And  must  I  answer  for  tho  fault  d 

II  fiend,  I  defy  thee.     Depart,  and  haunt  my  couch  no  i 

[■.  peace  if  thou  be  mortal — if  thou  be  a  demon,  thy  time 

•'  In  peace  thou  shalt  not  die,"  repeated  the  voice ; 
thou  think  on  thy  murders  —  on  the  groans  which  this 
on  tho  blood  that  is  ingrained  in  its  floors  !*' 

"  Thou  canst  not  shake  mo  by  thy  petty  malice,"  ansr^ 
with  a  ghastly  and  constrained  laugh.  ^*  The  infidel 
with  heaven  to  deal  with  him  as  I  did,  else  wherefore  arc 
dip  their  hands  in  tho  blood  of  Saracens  ? — The  Saxon  f 
slain,  they  were  the  foes  of  my  country,  and  of  my  line 
lord. — IIo !  ho  I  thou  scent  there  is  no  crevice  in  my  cos 
fled  ? — art  thou  silenced  ?" 

"  No,  foul  parricide !"  replied  the  voice ;  "  think  of  tl 
his  death ! — ^uiink  of  his  banquot-room  flooded  with  his  ^ 
forth  by  the  hand  of  a  son !" 

*'  Ila  I"  answered  the  Baron,  after  a  long  pause,  "  ai 
thou  art  indeed  tho  author  of  evil,  and  as  omnisi^^*""*  — 
That  secret  I  deom«>'i  I/--1-- '  • 
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the  skull  of  a  mountain-bull,  is  now  unnerved  and  powerless  as  mine 
own  I" 

"  Vile  murderous  hag  I"  replied  Front-de-Bocuf ;  "  detestable  screech-owl  1 
it  is  then  thou  who  art  come  to  exult  over  the  ruins  thou  hast  assisted  to  lay 
low  V 

"  Ay,  Reginald  Front^e-Boeuf,"  answered  she,  "it  is  Ulrica!  —  it  is  the 
daughter  of  the  murdered  Torquil  Wolfgangerl  —  it  is  the  sister  of  his 
slaughtered  sons  1  —  it  is  she  who  demands  of  thee,  and  of  thy  father's 
house,  father  and  kindred,  name  and  fame  —  all  that  she  has  lost  by  the 
name  of  Front-de-Bocuf! — Think  of  my  wrongs,  Front-de-Bcouf,  and  answer 
me  if  I  speak  not  truth.  Thou  hast  been  my  evil  angel,  and  I  will  bo  thine 
— I  will  aog  thee  till  the  very  instant  of  dissolution !" 

"  Detestable  fury  !*'  exclaimed  Front-de-Bceuf,  "  that  moment  shalt  then 
never  witness  —  llo!  Giles,  Clement,  and  Eustace!  Saint  Maur  and  Ste- 
phen, seize  this  damned  witch,  and  hurl  her  from  the  battlements  headlong 
—  she  has  betrayed  us  to  the  Saxon  I  —  IIo !  Saint  Maur  I  Clement !  false- 
hearted knaves,  where  tarry  ye  ?" 

*'  Call  on  them  again,  valiant  Baron,'^  said  the  hag,  with  a  smile  of  grisly 
mockery  ;  **  summon  thy  vassals  around  thee,  doom  them  that  loiter  to  the 
scourge  and  the  dungeon  -^  But  know,  mighty  chief,"  she  continued,  sud- 
denly changing  her  tone,  **  thou  shalt  have  neither  answer,  nor  aid,  nor 
obedience  at  their  hands. — Listen  to  these  horrid  sounds,"  for  the  din  of  the 
recommenced  assault  and  defence  now  rung  fearfully  loud  from  the  battle- 
ments of  the  castle ;  **in  that  war-cry  is  the  downfall  of  thv  house  —  The 
blood-cemented  fabric  of  Frontnle-Boeuf's  power  totters  to  the  foundation, 
and  before  the  foes  he  most  despised ! — The  Saxon,  Keginald ! — the  scorned 
Saxon  assails  thy  walls ! — Why  liest  thou  here,  like  a  worn-out  hind,  when 
the  Saxon  storms  thy  place  of  strength  ?" 

"  Gods  and  fiends !"  exclaimed  the  wounded  knight ;  "  0,  for  one  mo- 
ment's strength,  to  drag  myself  to  the  m^e,  and  perish  as  becomes  my 
name  \" 

"  Think  not  of  it,  valiant  warrior !"  replied  she ;  "  thou  shalt  die  no  sol- 
dier's death,  but  perish  like  the  fox  in  his  den,  when  the  peasants  have  set 
fire  to  the  cover  around  it." 

"Hateful  hag!  thou  liest  I"  exclaimed  Front-de-Bocuf;  "my  followers 
bear  them  bravely — my  walls  are  strong  and  high  —  my  comrades  in  arms 
fear  not  a  whole  host  of  Saxons,  were  they  headed  by  Hengist  and  Ilorsa ! — 
The  war-cry  of  the  Templar  and  of  the  Free  Companions  rises  high  over 
the  conflict  I  And  by  mme  honour,  when  we  kindle  the  blazine  beacon,  for 
joy  of  our  defence,  it  shall  consume  thee,  body  and  bones ;  and  I  shall  live 
to  hear  thou  art  gone  from  earthly  fires  to  those  of  that  hell  which  never 
sent  forth  an  incarnate  fiend  so  utterly  diabolical  1" 

"  Hold  thy  belief,"  replied  Ulrica,  **  till  the  proof  reach  thee  — But  no  I" 
she  said,  interrupting  herself,  "  thou  shalt  know,  even  now,  the  doom,  which 
all  thy  power,  strength,  and  courage  is  unable  to  avoid,  though  it  is  prepared 
for  thee  by  this  feeble  hand.  Markcst  thou  the  smouldering  and  suffocate 
ing  vapour  which  already  eddies  in  sable  folds  through  the  chamber  ?  — 
Didst  thou  think  it  was  but  the  darkening  of  thy  bursting  eyes  —  the  diffi- 
culty of  thy  cumbered  breathing  ?  No !  Front-de-Bceuf,  there  is  another 
cause — Rememberest  thou  the  magazine  of  fuel  that  is  stored  beneath  these 
apartments  ?" 

"  Woman !"  he  exclaimed  with  fury,  "  thou  hast  not  set  fire  to  it?  —  By 
heaven,  thou  hast,  and  the  castio  is  in  flames  I" 

"  They  are  fast  rising,  at  least,"  said  Ulrica,  with  frightful  composure ; 
"  and  a  signal  shall  soon  wave  to  warn  the  besiegers  to  press  hard  upon 
those  who  would  extinguish  them. — Farewell,  Front-de-Bocuf! — May  Mista, 
Skogula,  and  Zcmebock,  gods  of  the  ancient  Saxons — fiends,  as  the  priests 
now  call  them  —  supply  tno  place  of  comforters  at  your  dying  bed,  which 

2u2 


.   ,  ,,..i><'   jjt.i<-(  iuillH-rt,  \:iliaiit    l)o    liravv 
■vvliu  calls  I  —  ll  i<  y<  ur  master,  vc  traitor  5«juirt"sl- 
lh<T   in   a.nns,  ye   p  rjui-i'ii    an<l   lUitliloss   kniijjlits  ! 
traitniM  vipjii  your  iTcreant  hcadt*,  do  you  abandon 
rably  !  —  They  hear  me  not — they  cannot  hoar  mc- 
din  of  battle.  —  The  smoke  rolls  thicker  and  thickc 
upon  the  floor  below  —  0,  for  one  draught  of  the  i 
be  purchased  by  instant  annihilation !"     And  in  the 
the  wretch  now  shouted  with  the  shouts  of  the  fiphtci 
on  himself,  on  mankind,  and  on  Heaven  it^?elf. — 
through  the  thick  smoke  I''  ho  exclaimed ;    ''  the  d 
mc  under  the  banner  of  his  own  element  —  Foul  spi 

I*  with  theo  without  my  comrades — all,  all  are  thine,  th 

— Thinkcst  thou  Front-de-Bceuf  will  bo  singled  out  tc 
infidel  Templar — the  licentious  Do  Bracy  —  Ulrica 
strumpet  —  tho  men  who  aided  my  enterprises  —  the 
cuTsea  Jews,  who  are  my  prisoners  —  all,  all  shall  t 
fellowship  as  ever  took  the  downward  road — Ila,  ha, 
in  his  frenzy  till  tho  vaulted  roof  rang  again.  *^  Who 
claimed  Front-de^Boeuf,  in  altered  mood,  for  the  noise  < 

I  prevent  the  echoes  of  his  own  mad  laughter  from  retu 

"who  laughed  there?" — Ulrica,  was  it  thou? — Speak, 
thee — ^for  only  thou,  or  the  fiend  of  hell  himself,  could 

a  moment.     Avaunt — avaunt !  -s " 

But  it  were  impious  to  trace  any  farther  tho  pictu: 
ftnd  parricide's  death-bed. 


"■i" 
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**  The  honour  of  a  noble  lady  is  in  peril,"  said  the  Black  Knight. 

**  And,  by  the  Saint  Christopher  at  my  baldric,"  said  the  pjood  yeoman, 
**  were  there  no  other  cause  than  the  safety  of  that  poor  faithful  knave, 
Wam])a,  I  wouM  je()]>ard  a  joint  ere  a  hair  of  his  liead  were  hurt." 

**  And  so  \v«)uhl  I,"  i.ai<l  the  Friar ;  *'  what,  sirs !  I  trust  well  that  a  fool 
—  I  mean,  d'ye  see  me,  sirs,  a  fool  that  is  free  of  his  guild  and  master  of 
his  cnifc,  and  can  give  as  much  relish  and  flavour  to  a  cup  of  wine  as  ever 
a  ilitch  of  bacon  can  —  I  say,  brethren,  such  a  fool  shall  never  want  a  wise 
clerk  to  pray  for  or  light  for  him  at  a  straiglit,  while  I  can  say  a  mass  or 
flourii^h  a  partisan." 

And  with  that  he  made  his  heavy  halberd  to  play  around  his  head  as  a 
shepherd  boy  flourishes  his  little  crook. 

*'  True,  Holy  Clerk,"  said  the  Black  Knight,  "true  as  if  Saint  Dunstan 
himself  had  said  it.  —  And  now,  good  Locksley,  were  it  not  well  that  noble 
Ce«lric  should  assume  the  direction  of  this  assault?" 

**  Not  a  jot  I,"  returned  Cedric  ;  **  I  have  never  been  wont  to  study  either 
how  to  take  or  how  to  hold  out  tlioso  abodes  of  tyrannic  power,  which  the  Nor- 
mans have  enacted  in  this  groaning  land.  I  will  fight  among  the  foremost ;  but 
my  honest  neiglilx)urs  well  know  I  am  not  a  trained  soldier  in  the  discipline 
of  wars,  or  the  attivck  of  strongholds." 

**  Since  it  stands  thus  with  the  noble  Cedric,"  said  Locksley,  "  I  am  most 
willing  to  take  on  mo  the  direction  of  the  archery ;  and  ye  shall  hang  mo 
up  on  my  own  trysting-tree,  an  the  defenders  1)0  i>ermitted  to  show  them- 
selves o\er  the  walls  without  being  stuck  with  as  many  shafts  as  there  are 
cloves  in  a  gammon  of  bacon  at  Christmas." 

**"\V''ell  said,  stout  yeoman,"  answered  the  Black  Knight;  "and  if  I  be 
thought  worthy  to  have  a  charge  in  these  matters,  and  can  And  among  these 
brave  men  so  many  as  are  willing  to  follow  a  true  English  knight,  for  so  I 
iliay  surely  call  myself,  I  am  ready,  with  such  skill  as  my  experience  has 
taught  me,  t«:>  lead  them  to  the  attack  of  these  walls." 

The  parts  being  thus  distributed  to  the  leaders,  they  commenced  the  first 
assault,  of  which  the  reader  has  already  heard  the  issue. 

When  the  barbican  was  carried,  the  Sablo  Knight  sent  notice  of  the 
happy  event  to  Locksley,  requestiiig  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  such  a 
strict  observation  on  the  castle  as  might  prevent  the  defenders  from  com- 
bining their  force  for  a  sudden  sall^,  and  recovering  the  outwork  which  they 
had  lost.  This  the  knight  was  chiefly  desirous  of  avoiding,  conscious  that 
tlie  men  whom  ho  led,  being  hasty  and  untrained  volunteers,  imperfectly 
armed  and  unaccustomed  to  discipline,  must,  upon  any  sudden  attack,  fight 
at  great  disadvantage  with  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  Gorman  kniglits,  who 
were  well  provided  with  arms  both  defensive  and  offensive :  an(l  who,  to 
match  the  zeal  and  high  spirit  of  the  Ix^siegers,  had  all  the  confidence  which 
arises  from  perfect  disciphue  and  the  habitual  use  of  weapons. 

The  knight  emph)yed  the  intcn'al  in  causing  to  be  constructed  a  sort  of 
floating  bridge,  or  long  raf^  by  means  of  which  ho  hoped  to  cross  the  moat 
in  despite  of  the  resistance  of  the  enemy.  This  was  a  work  of  some  time, 
which  the  leaders  the  less  regretted,  as  it  gave  Ulrica  leisure  to  execute  her 
plan  of  diversion  in  their  favour,  whateycr  that  might  be. 

When  the  raft  was  completed,  the  Black  Knight  addressed  the  besiegers: 
—  **  It  avails  not  waiting  acre  longer,  my  friends ;  the  sun  is  descending  to 
the  west — and  I  have  that  upon  my  hands  which  will  not  permit  me  to 
tarry  with  you  another  day.  BosidoBy  it  will  be  a  marvel  if  the  horsemen 
come  not  upon  us  from  York,  unleu  we'  ipcedily  aceompliflh  oar  purpose. 
Wherefore,  one  of  ye  go  to  LocBlulby,  and 'bid  him  oonncaca  a  diacnarge  of 
arrows  on  the  opposite  tide  of  the  oastlab  and  new  tewwd  •■  if  aboat  to 


assault  it ;  and  yoo,  trae  Eng^iih  hoaiii^  -flMk^ 
tho  raft  endlong  over  the        '    *  -^'-^-^ 

open.    Follow  mo  boldly 


..-..i,  lun*  uiii^lit   Imi  that  lii^ht  h'l 

*•  riu'  lii-tt-r,"  aii^\s«T''«l  C'c.lric  ;  "  I  .sliall  ))«' ll 

^\■alls.     Ami,  —  r'irL:i\i'  the  l>uast.  Sir  Kni^jlit,  —  tin 

irilv«-<l  Ix'ily  i.l"  a  Saxon  us  boldly  presented  to  tlie 

tlnr  stoj^l  rorslet  of  u  Norman." 

"In  the  name  of  God,  then,"  said  the  knight,  "i 
launch  tho  floatinj^-bridj^c." 

The  |K>rtal,  which  led  from  the  inner-wall  of  tho 
and  which  corresponded  with  a  sallyport  in  the  mail 
now  suddenly  ojicned ;  tho  temponiry  brid;»o  was  th 
BO»m  flashed  in  tho  waters,  oxtendinp;  its  lenjjth  betw 
'.  work,  and  forming  a  slippery  and  ]>rccarinuH  passa/: 

i  to  cross  tho  moat.     Well  aware  of  the  impc>rtancc  of 

'  nri!*e,  the  Bhick  Knight,  closely  followed  by  Cedric.  tl 

1  hridgo,  and  reached  the  opposite  sitlc.     Hero  ho  begr 

I  axe  upon  the  gate  of  the  castle,  protected  in  part  fror, 

cast  by  tho  defenders,  by  the  ruins  of  the  former  di 
Templar  had  demolished  in  his  retreat  from  the  barbie 
terpoisc  still  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  portal, 
knight  had  no  such  shelter ;  two  wcro  instantly  shot ' 
and  two  more  fell  into  the  moat;  the  others  retreated  bo 
:  j  The  situation  of  Cedric  and  tho  Black  Knight  was  i 

I*  and  would  have  been  still  more  so,  but  for  the  constar 

tho  barbican,  who  ceased  not  to  shower  their  arrows  u 
distracting  tho  attention  of  thoso  by  whom  thoy  wer 
afr«)rding  a  respite  to  their  two  chiefs  from  the  storm  of 
otherwise  have  overwhelmed  them.  But  their  situation 
ous,  and  was  becoming  more  so  with  every  moment. 

"  Shame  on  yo  all  1'  cried  De  Bracy,  to  the  soldiers 
call  yourselves  cross-bowmen,  and  let  these  two  dogM  kec 
the  walls  of  the  castle? — Heave  over  the  coping  stones 
an  better  may  not  bo  —  Get  pickaxe  and  levers,  and  c 

J>innacle !''  i)ointing  to  a  heavy  piece  of  stone  carved- 
rom  tho  parapet. 
At  this  moment  t****  ^-  ' 
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dying  man  tho  iron  crow,  with  wbich  ho  heaved  at  and  had  loosened  the 
Btono  pinnacle,  when,  receiving  an  arrow  through  hie  head-piece,  he  dropped 
from  the  battlements  into  tho  moat  a  dead  man.  The  men-at-arms  were 
daunted,  for  no  armour  seemed  proof  against  the  shot  of  this  tremendous 
archer. 

"Do  you  give  ground,  base  knaves!"  said  De  Bracy;  ** Mount  joye  Sainl 
Demii^i ! — Give  me  the  lever." 

And,  snatching  it  u]),  he  again  assailed  the  loosened  pinnacle,  which  was 
of  weight  enough,  if  thrown  down,  not  only  to  have  destroyed  the  remuant 
of  the  drawbridge,  which  sheltered  the  two  foremost  assailants,  but  also  to 
have  sunk  the  rude  float  of  planks  over  which  they  had  crossed.  All  saw 
the  danger,  and  the  boldest,  even  the  stout  Friar  himself,  avoided  setting 
foot  on  the  raft.  Thrice  did  Locksley  bend  his  shaft  against  De  Bracy,  and 
thrice  did  his  arrow  bound  back  from  the  knight's  armour  of  proof. 

"Curse  on  tliy  Spanish  steel-coat!"  said  Locksley;  "had  iCnglish  smith 
forged  it,  these  arrows  had  gone  through,  an  as  if  it  had  been  silk  or  son- 
dal."  He  then  began  to  call  out,  "Comrades!  friends!  noble  Ccdric!  bear 
back,  and  let  the  ruin  fall." 

His  warning  voice  was  unheard,  for  the  din  which  tho  knight  himself 
occasioned  by  his  strokes  upon  the  postern  would  have  drowned  twenty 
war-trumpets.  The  faithful  Ourth  indeed  sprung  forward  on  the  planked 
bridge,  to  warn  Cedric  of  his  impending  fate,  or  to  share  it  with  him.  But 
his  warning  would  have  come  too  late ;  tho  massive  pinnacle  already  tot- 
tered, and  De  Bracy,  who  still  heaved  at  his  task,  would  have  accomplish^ 
it,  had  not  tho  voice  of  the  Templar  sounded  close  in  his  car. 
"  All  is  lost,  De  Bracy,  the  castle  burns." 
"  Thou  art  mad  to  say  so !"  replied  the  knight. 

"  It  is  all  in  a  light  iiaine  on  the  western  side.  I  have  striven  in  vain  to 
extinguish  it." 

With  tho  stem  coolness  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  character,  Brian 
de  Bois-()^uilbert  communicated  this  hideous  intelligence,  which  was  not  so 
calmly  received  by  his  astonished  comrade. 

"  Saints  of  Paradise!"  said  De  Bracy;  "what  is  to  be  done?    I  vow  to 

Saint  Nicholas  of  Limoges  a  candlestick  of  pure  gold " 

"  Spare  thy  vow,"  said  the  Templar,  "  and  mark  me.  Lead  thy  men 
down,  as  if  to  a  sally;  throw  the  postern-gate  open — There  are  but  two  men 
who  occupy  the  float,  fling  them  mto  the  moat,  and  push  acn)SH  to  tlie  bar-  * 
bican.  I  will  charge  from  the  main  gate,  and  attack  the  barbican  on  the 
outside ;  and  if  we  can  regain  that  post,  be  assured  we  shall  defend  our- 
selves until  we  are  relieved,  or  at  least  till  they  grant  us  fair  quarter." 

" It  is  well  thought  upon,"  said  Do  Bracy ;  "I  will  play  my  part  —  Tem- 
plar, thou  wilt  not  fail  me  ?" 

"Iland  and  glove,  I  will  not!"  said  Bois-Guilbert.  "But  haste  thee,  in 
the  name  of  God !" 

De  BracY  hastily  drew  his  men  together,  and  rushed  down  to  the  postcm- 
gate,  which  ho  caused  instantly  to  be  thrown  open.  But  scarce  was  this 
done  ere  tho  portentous  strength  of  the  Black  Knight  forced  his  wav  inward 
in  despite  of  De  Bracy  and  his  followers.  Two  of  the  fun'iiiost  inst^mtly 
fell,  and  tho  rest  gave  way  notwithstlMipg  all  their  leader's  elfurts  to  stop 

"  Dogs  1"  said  De  Bracy,  "  will  yo  ^qtUfcl^  ^^°  ^"^  ^"^7  P^"^  ^^^  safety  ?" 

"  He  is  the  devil !"  said  a  veteran''9lH^rms,  bearing  back  frum  the 
blows  of  their  sable  antagonist.  ^B^ 

"  And  if  ho  be  the  de?il,"  replied  De  Bracy,  "  would  you  fly  from  him 
into  the  mouth  of  hell  ?— the  castle  bums  behind  us,  villains  !-^let  despair 
givo  you  courage,  or  let  me  forward,  I  will  cope  with  thiB  champion  myself." 

And  well  and  chivalroiu  did  De  Bracy  tnafc  day  maintain  the  fame  he 
ikad  aoqiuired  in  the  eifil  mas  df  ihtl  dtwdfiil  period.    Thetaalted  paa- 


..  v4^  jjrai'V,  roscuo  or  no  rcr^ciu 
»n  .m  mail." 

*'  I  will  not  vicM,''  roiilied  I>o  Uracv.  faintlv,  "  to  an  i 
T'll  iiic  tliv  nanus  or  work  thy  pk-iisiiro  on  mo  —  it  shaj 
^laurico  do  Bnicv  wiia  priaonor  to  a  nameless  churl." 

Tho  Bliick  Knight  whiBpcrcd  something  into  tlio  car  o 

"I  yield  me  to  be  true  prisoner,  rescue  or  no  resc 
Norman,  exchanging  bis  tone  of  stem  and  determined  o 
deep  though  sullen  submission. 

"  Go  to  the  barbican,''  said  the  Tictor,  in  a  tone  of  autl 
wait  my  farther  orders." 

**  Yet  first  let  me  say,"  said  Do  Bracy,  "  \rhat  it  impo 
Wilfred  of  iTanhoe  is  wounded,  and  a  prisoner,  and  will  p 
iflg  castle  without  present  help." 

"Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe!"  exclaimed  tho  Black  Knight, - 
perish !  —  The  life  of  every  man  in  tho  castle  shall  answer 
ncad  be  singed — Show  me  his  chamber !" 

"Ascend  yonder  winding  stair,"  said  De  Bracy;  "it  1 
ment — Wilt  thou  accept  my  guidance  ?"  he  added,  in  a  sub 

"  No.    To  tho  barbican,  and  there  wait  my  orders.    1 1 
Bracy." 

During  this  combat,  and  tho  brief  convorsation  which  01 
tho  head  of  a  body  of  men,  among  whom  the  Friar  was  < 

Eushed  across  the  bridge,  as  soon  as  they  saw  tho  postern 
ack  tho  dispirited  and  despairinj^  followers  of  De  Bracy 
asked  quarter,  some  offered  vain  resistance,  and  the  greater  j 
tho  court-yard.  De  Bracy  himself  arose  from  tho  ground 
rowful  glance  after  his  conqueror.  "  He  trusts  me  not,"  he 
have  I  deserved  bis  trust?"  He  then  lifted  his  sword  fro 
off  his  helmet  in  token  of  submission,  and,  going  to  tho  bi 
bis  sword  to  Locksloy,  whom  be  met  by  tho  way. 

As  the  fire  augmented,  symptoms  of  it  became  soon 
chamber  where  Ivanhoe  was  watched  and  tended  by  the  % 
He  had  been  awakened  from  his  brief  slumber  hv  ♦*»«  -  ' 
and  his  attendant,  who  h»^  ^t-  ^  • 


prMeoted  himself, — a  ghastlj  figare,  Tot  hia  gilded  armour  mu  IntiLca  and 
bloody,  and  the  plume  was  portly  shom  away,  partly  burnt  from  hi»  casque. 
"  I  have  fonad  tnec,"  said  he  to  Aebecca ;  "  thou  shnlt  prove  I  will  keep  my 
word  to  ahore  weal  and  wo  with  thee  —  There  is  but  one  path  to  »afoty,  I 
huTii  cut  my  way  through  fitly  dangers  to  point  it  to  thee — up,  and  instantly 
follow  me."* 

"  Alone,"  answered  Rebecca,  "  I  will  not  follow  thee.  If  thou  wert  bom 
of  woman — if  thou  hast  but  a  touch  of  human  charity  in  thee — if  thy  heart 
be  not  08  hard  oi  thy  breoatplote — save  my  aged  father — save  this  wounded 
knight  1 " 

"  A  knight,"  answered  the  Templar,  with  his  characteristio  calmness, 
"  a  knight,  Kebccco,  must  cneountcr  his  fate,  whether  it  meet  him  iu  the 
shape  of  sword  or  flame  —  and  who  recks  how  or  where  a  Jew  meets  with 
his!" 

"  SftTage  warrior,"  said  Rebecca,  "  rather  will  I  perish  in  the  Somes  than 
accept  safety  from  tbec  I" 

"Thou  shalt  not  choose,  Rebecca  —  onco  didst  thon  foil  me,  but  neTer 
mortal  did  bo  twice." 

So  sayinc,  he  seized  on  the  terrified  mwden,  who  filled  the  air  with  her 
shrieks,  and  bore  her  out  of  the  room  in  his  arms  in  epito  of  her  cries,  and 
without  regarding  the  menaces  and  defiance  which  IrnDhoe  thundered 
against  him,  "Ifound  of  the  Temple  —  stain  to  thine  Order  —  set  free  the 
damsel !  Traitor  of  Bois-Guiibert,  it  is  Ivanhoe  commands  thee  I — Villain, 
I  will  hare  thy  heart's  blood  1" 

"  I  hod  not  found  thee,  Wilfred,"  said  the  Blaek  Knight,  who  at  that 
instant  entered  the  apartment,  "  but  for  thy  shouts." 

"  If  thou  be'sl  true  knight,"  said  Wilfred,  "  think  not  of  me — pursue  yon 
lavisher — savo  the  Lady  Kowena — look  to  the  noble  Cedric  I" 

"  In  their  turn,"  answered  he  of  the  fetterlock,  "  but  thine  is  first." 

And  selling  upon  Iranhoe,  he  bore  bim  off  with  as  much  ease  os  the 
Templar  had  earned  off  Rebecca,  mshed  with  him  to  the  postern,  and  having 
there  delivered  bis  burden  to  the  care  of  two  yeomen,  he  again  entered  the 
eoslle  to  assist  in  the  rescue  of  the  other  prisonen. 

One  turret  wos  now  in  bright  flames  which  flashed  ont  furiously  from 
window  and  sbob-hole.  But,  in  other  p^ts,  the  great  thickness  of  the  walla 
and  the  voulted  roofs  of  the  apartments,  resisted  the  progress  of  the  flames, 
and  thero  the  rage  of  man  still  triumphed,  as  the  scarce  more  dreadful  ele- 
ment held  mastery  elsewhere ;  for  the  besiegers  pursued  the  dofcndors  of  the 
oastlc  from  chamber  to  chamber,  and  satiated  in  their  blood  the  vengeance 
which  had  long  animated  them  against  the  soldiers  of  the  tyrant  Front-do- 
Bcenf.  Most  of  the  garrison  resisted  to  the  uttermoet  —  few  of  them  asked 
quarter — 'none  received  it.  The  air  was  filled  with  groans  and  cloabiag  of 
arms — the  floors  were  slippery  with  the  blood  of  despairing  and  expirinB 
wretches.  •■ 

Through  this  scene  of  confusion,  Cedrio  nuhed  in  qneet  of  Rowonn,  -wliil* 
the  faithful  Qurth,  following  bim  cloa^  through  the  miUt,  neglected   ^^ 
I  safety  white  he  strove  to  avert  tha  blowitiuttwere  aimed  at  his  master. 
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slic  hiid  aliandouvil  ul]  liupeti  or  siifi^ly,  nn^t,  willi  :i  crui^il 
to  her  bosom,  sat  in  expectation  of  in«tiuit  ilvuili.    He  coinniLtted  l»*r  f-'  ^", 
charge  of  Ourth,  to  be  o(»idue<«d  in  safety  to  (ho  barbican,  tho  rood  to  '^'JJSS 
was  now  cleared  of  the  enea^,  and  uoifet  interrupted  by  tlio  flame*-     ^•*' 
accomplished,  the  loyal  Oedno  liaMenM  in  i[uoat  of  hie  friend  Atl"^^'' 
determined,  at  evei^risk  to  lumsolf,  to  lava  mU  last  scion  of  Snxon  ro^^ 
But  ere  Cedrio  penetrated  «afU  uUwoJillj 
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..|.-  II  ixiiiii'l  lii"iM,  r;iii  t.>  tt> 
ii;j«l  «'nt!'r''il   tlh'  (.I'l  !i;i!l.      Mi';i:itiiiii'   tli«*  |ir!*«i'i 
iniiUri;/  tii-'ir  c^i-ajx'   iiitt*  thi-  ;iiit«  -rvmni.  aii<l   IViii 
til"'  c.i"-!!!'.  wliirli  was  now  iln'  la>t  scoiio  «»t"  «'<.n 
'ri'mpl:ir.  innuntt'd  on  hors(»]);u;k,  8iirromnlo<l  ]r 
both  on  hui'rto  and  liKjt,  who  had  iinitiMl  tlu.'ir  st 
nowncd  leader,  in  order  to  secure  the  last  <'liai 
whifh  remained  to  thera.     The  dra\vhrid;ro  had  he 
but  the  paBdasc  was  beset ;  for  the  archers,  who  h: 
the  castle  on  tliat  side  by  their  missiles,  no  siM>ncr 
out,  and  the  bridfi;o  lowered,  than  tliey  thronjijod  tc 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  pjarrison,  as  to  secure  t 
ere  the  castle  should  be  burnt  down.    On  the  ot 
besiegers  wlio  liad  entered  by  the  postern  were  n 
court-yard,  and  attacking  with  fury  the  remnant  of 
thus  assaulted  on  both  sides  at  once. 

Animated,  however,  by  despair,  and  supported  b 
indomitable  leader,  the  remaining  soldiers  of  the ' 
utmost  valour ;  and,  being  well  armed,  succeeded  mo 
back  the  assailants,  though  much  inferior  in  numlx^r 
horseback  before  ono  of  the  Templar's  Saracen  slaV' 
the  little  party:  and  Bois-Ouilbert,  notwithstandiu^ 
bloody  fray,  showed  every  attention  to  her  safety, 
her  Bide,  and,  De<*lecting  his  own  defence,  hehl  befc 
trionsular  steel-plated  shield ;  and  anon  starting  fr< 
bo  cried  his  war-cry,  dashed  forward,  struck  to  cart 
the  assailants,  and  was  in  the  same  instant  once  mor< 

Athclstanc,  who,  as  tho  reader  knows,  was  slothl 
beheld  tho  female  form  whom  tho  Templar  protocteiJ 
doubted  not  that  it  was  Ilowena  whom  tho  knigh 
dcspito  of  all  resistanco  which  could  bo  offered. 

"  By  tho  soul  of  Saint  Edward,"  ho  said,  "  I  will  i 
over-proud  knight,  and  he  shall  dio  by  my  hand !" 

"  Think  what  you  do !"  cried  Womba ;  **  tho  hast^ 
fish — ^by  my  bauble.  von«*«»  "  — 
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"Turn,  false-hearted  Templar  I  lot  go  her  whom  thou  a 
touch — turn,  limb  of  a  band  of  murdering  and  hypocritical 

"Dog!"  said  the  Templar,  grinding  his  teeth,  "I  will  tea 
pheme  the  holy  Order  oi  the  Temple  of  Zion  1"  and  with  th( 
wheeling  his  steed  he  made  a  dcmi-courbette  towards  the  8a 
in  the  stirrups,  bo  as  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  descent  c 
discharged  a  fearful  blow  upon  the  head  of  Athclstane. 

Well  said  AVamba,  that  silken  bonnet  kcei)S  out  no  steel  ]> 
chant  was  the  Templar's  weapon,  that  it  shore  asunder,  as 
willow  twig,  the  tough  and  plaited  handle  of  the  mace,  whi 
Saxon  reared  to  parry  the  blow,  and,  descending  on  his  heo 
with  the  earth. 

"Ha!  Beau'seanil"  exclaimed  Bois-Guilbert,  "  thus  be  it  t 
of  the  Temple-knights  r'  Taking  advantage  of  the  dism 
spread  by  the  fall  of  Athelstane,  and  calling  aloud,  *'  Those  \ 
themselves,  follow  mo !"  he  pushed  across  the  drawbridge, 
archers  who  would  have  intercepted  them.  lie  was  follow* 
cons,  and  some  five  or  six  men-at-arms,  who  had  mounter 
The  Templar's  retreat  was  rendered  perilous  by  the  numbers 
off  at  him  and  his  party ;  but  this  dia  not  prevent  him  from  f 
to  the  barbican,  of  which,  according  to  nis  previous  plan, 
possible  De  Bracy  might  have  been  in  possession. 

"  De  Bracy  1  De  Bracy  I"  ho  shouted,  "  art  thou  there?" 

**  I  am  here,"  replied  De  Bracy,  "  but  I  am  a  prisoner." 

"  Can  I  rescue  thee  V*  cried  Bois-Guilbert. 

**  No,"  replied  Do  Bracy ;  "  I  have  rendered  mo,  rescue  o 
will  be  true  prisoner.  Save  thyself — there  are  hawks  abroac 
betwixt  you  and  £ngland — I  dare  not  say  more." 

"  Weil,"  answered  the  Templar,  "  an  thou  wilt  tarry  thei 
have  redeemed  word  and  glove.    Be  the  hawks  where  they 
the  walls  of  the  Preceptory  of  Templestowe  will  be  cover 
thither  will  I,  like  heron  to  her  haunt." 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  galloped  off  with  his  followers. 

Those  of  the  castle,  who  had  not  gotten  to  horse,  still  coi 
desperately  with  the  besiegers,  after  the  departure  of  the 
rather  in  despair  of  quarter  than  that  they  entertained  any  1 
The  fire  was  spreailing  rapidly  through  all  parts  of  the  castl 
who  had  first  kindled  it,  appeared  on  a  turret^  in  the  guis 
ancient  furies,  yelling  forth  a  war-song,  such  as  was  of  yor« 
field  of  battle  by  the  scalds  of  the  yet  heathen  Saxons.  11 
veiled  gray  hair  flew  back  from  her  uncovered  head ;  the  inel; 
of  gratified  vengeance  contended  in  her  eyes  with  the  firo  of 
she  brandished  the  distaff  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  as  i 
one  of  the  Fatal  Sisters,  who  spin  and  abridge  the  thread 
Tradition  has  preserved  some  wild  strophes  of  the  barbaro 
the  chanted  wildly  amid  that  scone  of  fire  and  of  slaughter 


1. 

Wbet  the  brutfat  ite«1, 

SoiM  of  I  he  White  DrafonI 

Kindle  Um  torch. 

Daui^htcr  of  Ueniditl 

The  Btmri  Khaimen  not  for  the  canriaf  oi  Um 

It  is  hard,  bruod,  and  ataarpiv  pouitnl ; 

Jllie  tiirch  iroeth  not  to  the  bndal  chualMr, 
t  ateame  and  ablten  bine  with  aulphai; 
WlMt  the  aieer,  tbe  raven  erankal 
Licht  the  torch,  Zemefaock  ia  jwlUncI 
Wliet  the  ateeL  aona  of  the  DrafaiiT 
KiiMlle  the  toidi,du|lit«r<ir  US^MI 


Snmun  not;  gray  rider  of  tbe  bm 
Thy  bnnqnet  is  preuared ! 
Thnunidenanf  ViDhallalook  r> 
The  race  of  llencut  wiU  aenti  t 
Shake  7uar  blork  treiwe*.  fnaicl« 
And  atnke  jrtinr  loud  timbrels  T* 
Many  n  haufhtv  aten  bends  ta  < 
linn/  n  beuMU  beau. 


Dnkritolhi 


Itekdon^MDMri 
\§Em  lhnv.ha  waA  m 


The  blade  etond  la  loir  ofir  At  Ite  I 

Tha  angto  aomMh-lM  ndM  OB  to  I 
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.  ....<*  uiL'  roinlditants  "woro  driven  from 
quishcNl,  of  ■whom  very  few  r('main»'<l.  scattered  ai 
boiirin;:;  wood.     The  victors,  as.sein]»ling  in  larjie  1 
not  unmixed  with  tear,  upon  the  flames,  in  which  t 
glanced  dusky  red.     The  maniac  figure  of  the  Sa: 
time  visible  on  the  lofly  stand  she  had  chosen,  tossi 
wild  exultation,  as  if  she  reigned  empress  of  the 
had  raised.    At  length,  with  a  terrific  crash,  the 
and  she  perished  in  the  flames  which  had  consumet 
pause  of  horror  silenced  each  murmur  of  the  arc 
the  space  of  several  minutes,  stirred  not  a  finger, 
The  voice  of  Lockslej  was  then  heard,  **  Shout,  veom 
is  no  more  I — Let  each  bring  his  spoil  to  our  chosen 
the  Trysting-tree  in  the  Harthill-walk ;  for  there  a 
make  just  partition  among  our  own  bands,  together 
in  this  great  deed  of  vengeance." 


•wwv>^/s/wwwwv>/wwwwww>^ 


Trust  me  each  state  most  have  its  policies : 
Kingdoms  hare  edicts,  dties  have  their  charten 
Kven  the  wild  oatlaw,  in  his  forest* walk, 
Keeps  yet  some  tooch  of  ciril  discipline ; 
For  not  since  Adam  wore  his  rerdant  apron. 
Hath  man  with  man  in  social  union  dwelt, 
Bot  laws  were  made  to  draw  that  union  cloa 

Old 
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Thb  daylight  had  dawned  upon  the  elades  of  the  o 
t)oagh8  glittered  with  all  their  pearls  of  dr  '"*  * ' 
the  covert  of  hisrh  f**^ 
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ing  and  recoanting  the  events  of  the  day,  and  compnting  the  hcape  of 
plander  which  their  saccess  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  their  Chief. 

The  spoils  were,  indeed,  very  largo ;  for,  notwithstanding  that  much  was 
consumed,  a  great  deal  of  plate,  rich  armour,  and  splendid  clothing,  had 
been  secured  by  the  exertions  of  the  dauntless  outlaws,  who  could  be  ap- 
palled by  no  danger  when  such  rewards  were  in  view.  Yet  so  strict  were 
the  laws  of  their  society,  that  no  one  ventured  to  appropriate  any  part  of 
the  booty,  which  was  brought  into  one  common  mass  to  be  at  the  disposal 
of  their  leader. 

The  place  of  rendezvous  was  an  aged  oak ;  not,  however,  the  same  to 
whicluLockslcy  had  conducted  Qurth  and  Wamba  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Btorv,  but  one  which  was  the  centre  of  a  silvan  amphitheatre,  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  demolished  castle  of  Torquilstone.  Here  Lockslcy  assumed 
his  seat  —  a  throne  of  turf  erected  under  the  twisted  branches  of  the  huge 
oak — and  the  silvan  followers  were  gathered  around  him.  lie  assigned  to 
the  Black  Knight  a  seat  at  his  right  hand,  and  to  Cedric  a  place  upon  his  left. 

"  Pardon  my  freedom,  noble  sirs,"  he  said,  "  but  in  these  glades  I  am 
monarch — they  are  my  kingdom ;  and  these  my  wild  subjects  would  reck 
but  little  of  mv  power,  were  I,  within  my  own  dominions,  to  yield  place  to 
mortal  man. — Now,  sirs,  who  hath  seen  our  chaplain  ?  where  is  our  curtal 
Friar  ?  A  mass  amongst  Christian  men  best  bcsins  a  busy  morning." — 
'  No  one  had  seen  the  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst. — *'  Over  gods  forbodo  V  said 
the  outlaw  Chief,  "I  trust  the  jolly  priest  hath  but  abidden  bv  the  wine-pot 
a  thought  too  late.    Who  saw  nim  since  the  castle  was  ta'cn  V' 

**  I,"  quoth  the  Miller,  **  marked  him  busy  about  the  door  of  a  cellar, 
swearing  by  each  saint  in  the  calendar  he  would  taste  the  smack  of  Front^ 
de-Bflcuf 's  Gascoigne  wine." 

"Now,  the  saints,  as  many  as  there  be  of  them,"  said  the  Captain, 
"  forfond,  lest  he  has  drunk  too  deep  of  the  wine-butts,  and  perished  by  the 
fall  of  the  castle! — Away,  Miller! — take  with  you  enow  of  men,  seek  the 
place  whore  you  last  saw  him — throw  water  from  the  moat  on  the  scorching 
ruins — I  will  have  them  removed  stone  by  stone  ere  I  lose  my  curtal  Friar." 

The  numbers  who  hastened  to  execute  this  duty,  cousidcring  that  an 
interesting  division  of  spoil  was  about  to  take  place,  showed  how  much  the 
troop  had  at  heart  the  safety  of  their  spiritual  father. 

"  Meanwhile,  let  us  proceed,"  said  Lockslcy ;  "  for  when  this  bold  deed 
shall  be  sounded  abroad,  the  bands  of  De  Bracy,  of  Malvoisin,  and  other 
ftUies  of  Front-de-Boeuf,  will  be  in  motion  against  us,  and  it  were  well  for 
our  safety  that  we  retreat  from  the  vicinity.— -Noble  Cedric,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  the  Saxon,  **  that  spoil  is  divided  into  two  portions ;  do  thou  make 
choice  of  that  best  suits  thee,  to  recompense  thy  people  who  were  par- 
takers with  us  in  this  adventure." 

"Good  yeoman,"  said  Cedric,  "my  heart  is  oppressed  with  sadness.  The 
noble  Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh  is  no  more — the  last  sprout  of  the  sainted 
Confessor!  Uopes  have  perished  with  him  which  can  never  return  I — A 
sparkle  hath  been  quenched  by  his  blood,  which  no  human  breath  can  again 
rekindle  1    My  people,  save  the  few  who  are  now  with  me,  do  but  tarry  my 

Eresence  to  transport  his  honoured  remains  to  their  last  mansion.  The 
lady  Kowena  is  desirous  to  return  to  Rotherwood,  and  must  be  escorted  by 
a  sufficient  force.  I  should,  therefore,  ere  now,  have  left  this  place ;  and  I 
waited — not  to  share  the  booty,  for  so  help  me  God  and  Saint  Withold !  as 
neither  I  nor  any  of  mine  will  touch  the  value  of  a  liard, — I  waited  but  to 
render  my  thanks  to  thee,  and  to  thy  bold  yeomeu,  for  the  life  and  honour 
you  have  saved." 

"  Nay,  but,"  said  the  chief  Outlaw,  "  we  did  but  half  the  work  at  mos^ 
—  take  of  the  spoil  what  may  reward  your  own  neighbours  and  followers.** 
"  1  am  rich  enough  to  reward  them  from  mine  own  wealth,"  anaweredl 
Cedrio. 


■Irf  I 


.■If. 


"  ii'  Jim  [iiij  my  i-orviou  ivitli  llio  wnlor  iif  joi 
for  cumpauy,  »□(!  tlicn  nhnt  bccoiuCH  of  bin  n 
would  indeed  plcmturo  me,  I  pray  jou  to  purdu 
Btole  a  week  from  your  aorvioe  to  bestow  it  on  . 

"Pardon  him  1"  exclaimed  Cedrio ;  "I  will  li 
Kneel  down,  Gorth." — The  Bwineherd  was  in 
fact  —  "TiiEOW  and  EsNB*  art  thou  uo  lunger, 
witlianundj  "Folkfree  and  Sacle^sI  an  th 
in  the  forest  oii  in  the  fictil.  A  hidu  of  land  I  g 
^ValburghItnl,  from  mo  and  mine  to  thee  aud  thi 
God's  inaliBuii  on  his  head  who  thia  gainsays  I" 

No  longer  n  sorf,  but  a  freeman  and  a  land-li 
his  feet,  and  twiec  lioundird  aloft  to  almost  his  on 

"  A  sniitli  and  a  iilo,"  hn  (tried,  "  to  do  away  tl 
afroeman! — Noble  master!  doubted  is  mystrengi 
will  1  fight  fur  you  I  —  There  is  a  free  spirit  iii 
changed  to  myself  and  all  around. — llo,  Vanf^l 
faithful  cur,  scuing  hiH  mastor  thus  Ironsported, 
to  express  his  sympatliy, — "Icnowcst  thou  thy  moi 

"  Ay,"  said  Wumbn.  "  Fangs  and  I  still  knoi 
must  needs  abide  by  the  collar;  it  is  only  thou  a 
and  thyself." 

"  I  shall  forget  myself  indeed  ero  I  forget  tl 
Ourth ;  "  and  wei«  freedom  fit  for  tUeo,  Womba, ' 

"  Nay,"  sud  Wamha,  "  nevef  think  I  enTj  thee 
■its  by  tlio  hall-Sro  when  the  freeman  must  forth  t 
what  saith  Oldhelm  of  Malms  bury — Bettor  a  fool  a 

The  tramp  of  hones  was  now  heard,  anil  >^'- 
nirrounded  oy  sCTorol  "■'■ — 
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As  Rowcna  bent  her  steed  towards  Lockslcy's  seat,  that  bold  yeoman, 
with  all  his  followers,  rose  to  receive  her,  as  if  by  general  instinct  of  cour 
tosy.  The  l)lood  rose  to  her  chocks,  as,  courteously  waving  her  hand,  and 
bending  so  low  that  her  beautiful  and  loose  tresses  were  for  an  instant 
mixed  with  the  flowing  mane  of  her  palfrey,  she  expressed  in  few  but  apt 
words  her  obligations  and  her  gratitude  to  Locksloy  and  her  other  deli- 
verers.— **  God  bless  you,  brave  men,"  she  concluded,  **  God  and  Our  Lady 
blms  you  and  requite  you  for  gallantly  perilling  yourselves  in  the  cause  oi 
the  oppressed  I  —  If  any  of  you  should  hunger,  remember  Rowena  has  food 
— if  you  should  thirst,  she  nas  many  a  butt  of  wine  and  brown  ale. — and 
if  the"  Normans  drive  ye  from  these  walks,  liowena  has  forests  of  her  own, 
where  her  gallant  deliverers  may  range  at  full  freedom,  and  never  ranger 
ask  whose  arrow  hath  struck  down  the  deer." 

"  Thanks,  gentle  lady,"  said  Locksley ;  "  thanks  from  my  company  and 
myself.  But  to  have  saved  you  requites  itself.  Wo  who  walk  tlio  green- 
wood do  many  a  wild  deed,  and  the  Lady  Kowena's  deliverance  may  bo 
received  as  an  atonement." 

Again  bowing  from  her  palfrey,  Rowena  turned  to  depart ;  but  pausing  a 
moment,  while  Cedric,  who  was  to  attend  her,  was  also  taking  his  leave,  slio 
found  herself  unexpectedly  close  by  the  prisoner  De  Bracy.  He  stood  under 
a  tree  in  deep  meditation,  his  arms  crossed  upon  his  breast,  and  Rowena 
was  in  hopes  that  she  might  pass  him  unobserved.  lie  looked  up,  however, 
and,  when  aware  of  her  presence,  a  deep  flush  of  shame  sufiiised  his  hand- 
some countenance.  He  stood  a  moment  most  irresolute:  then,  stepping 
forward,  took  her  palfrey  by  the  rein,  and  bent  his  knee  before  her. 

"  Will  the  La<ly  Rowena  deign  to  cast  an  eye  on  a  captive  knight — on  a 
dishonoured  soldier?" 

"  Sir  Knight,"  answered  Rowena,  "  in  enterprises  such  as  yours,  the  real 
dishonour  lies  not  in  failure,  but  in  success." 

"  Conquest,  lady,  should  soften  the  heart,"  answered  Do  Bracy ;  "  let  me 
but  know  that  the  Lady  Rowena  forgives  the  violence  occasioned  by  an  ill- 
fated  passion,  and  she  shall  soon  learn  that  Do  Bracy  knows  how  to  servo 
her  in  nobler  ways." 

"  I  forgive  you.  Sir  Knight,"  said  Rowena,  "  as  a  Christian." 

"  That  means,"  said  Wnmba,  "  that  she  does  not  forgive  him  at  all." 

"  But  I  can  never  forgive  the  misery  and  desolation  your  madness  has 
occasioned,"  continued  Rowena. 

"  Unloose  your  hold  on  the  lady's  rein,"  said  Cedric,  coming  up.  "  By 
the  bright  sun  above  us,  but  it  were  shame,  I  would  pin  thee  to  the  earth 
with  my  javelin — but,  be  well  assured,  thou  shalt  smart,  Maurice  de  Bracy, 
for  thy  share  in  this  foul  deed." 

**Ue  threatens  safely  who  threatens  a  prisoner,"  said  Do  Bracy;  "but 
when  had  a  Saxon  any  touch  of  courtesy  ?" 

Then  retiring  two  steps  backward,  ho  permitted  the  lady  to  move  on. 

Cedric,  ere  they  departed,  expressed  his  peculiar  gratitude  to  tho  Black 
Champion,  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  accompany  him  to  Rotherwood. 

"  I  Know,"  ho  said,  **  that  ye  errant  knight«  desire  to  carry  your  fortunes 
on  tho  point  of  your  lance,  and  reck  not  of  lands  or  goods;  but  war  is  a 
ohangeful  mistress,  and  a  home  is  sometimes  desirable  even  to  the  champion 
whose  trade  is  wandering.  Thou  bast  earned  one  in  the  halls  of  RotDcr- 
W(K>d,  noble  knight  Ccdrio  has  wealth  enough  to  repair  the  injaries  of 
fortune,  and  all  he  has  is  bis  deliverer's — Come,  thereiore,  to  Rotherwood, 
not  as  a  guest,  but  as  a  son  or  brother." 

**  Cedric  has  already  made  me  rich/'  said  the  Knuht|— "be  hu  tftnght 
mc  tho  value  of  Saxon  Tirtne.    To  BollMrwDOCI  iHlf  I  oowe^  hnm  8ftaoii« 
and  that  speedily ;  but,  aa  now  pwing ; 
your  halls.    Pcradvcnturo,  wheii  I 
will  put  even  thy  generoribf.|i^<  ~ 

Vol.  iv.-;ii 


si-.^'.' Iv',' "u  «uiVi"K  i"  l'"riL.'iuo.V.>i'r!l, 
■'  rcacp,  nnd  muvc  iin,"  Biii'l  l.V'ilrlc,  hi 
i-licckod  by  thu  n-ci.lU-.'liim  (if  Wiimbn'R 
gnuicfjl  niliru  to  him  of  the  Fi^tli'cliick - 
mill  on  thfv  moTCil  Ihrou;;))  it  n-iJi.'  glailu 
Thoy  \iaii  HL-areo  ilepartod,  irc  (t  siidili'n 
([rcpnwoiiii  brntichrs.  Kwopt  nloivly  round 
till'  ti;imc  dirixjtion  vh\t  liowPiicL  mid  her  1 
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rhiiuldurs  of  bis  viu-iKal:!  tu  hiis  (.'OKtlc  of  Cot 
in  thu  ):rnv  uf  ilcnpst,  from  whum  tho  di 
3Ianr  of  liiM  rnsiuils  liail  BHNCuililvd  ut  tlio 
tho  Ijipr  with  nil  the  cxtprniil  nmrke,  at 
A^io  tho  outlnws  atutip,  atid  puid  llio  aamt 
tu  dcnth,  which  thej  hud  bo  lnt>dy  rrndcrcd 
mournful  step  of  tUit  pricKts  broiiglit  back 
tlioir  ciimnidcR  aa  bad  fnllcn  in  thn  jitittcrd: 
tiiins  dwell  not  lung  with  tlioiie  n-hu  load  i 
nnd  era  the  sound  of  tlio  dcnth-hyaiu  hail 
w>rn  ntEuin  busii'd  in  thu  JiHlributiun  uf  the 

"  Valiant  knij;lit,"  siiid  Loekslry  to  tlio  Bl 
pood  hoiirt  and  iiii;;lity  arm  our  enlurpriso  e 
It  please  j'ou  to  take  from  that  mans  of  ep 
jilcnsure  jon,  and  to  remind  jou  of  this  niy 

"  1  accept  the  offer,"  said  the  Kniglit,  "  na 
permission  to  divtiOHC  of  Sir  Maurico  do  llm 

•'  lie  is  thine  airoady,"  said  Lockalcy,  "  ai 
bad  graced  the  hichcst  Iiough  of  tliia  nnV  • 
panions  as  wo  <■.'"'■'  —  ■' 
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arrows,  but  for  the  hasty  and  imperative  intcrfcrcnco  of  the  outlaw  Cliicf. 
Meanwhile  the  knight  caught  a  horse  by  the  rein,  for  several  which  had 
boon  taken  in  the  stables  of  Front-«lc-Bccuf  stood  accoutred  around,  and 
wore  a  valuable  part  of  the  booty,  lie  threw  himself  upon  the  saddle,  and 
gsil loped  off  through  the  wood. 

When  the  bustle  occasioned  by  this  incident  was  somewhat  composed, 
the  chief  Outlaw  t(M)k  from  his  neck  the  rich  horn  and  baldric  which  ho  had 
recently  gained  at  the  strife  of  archery  ne.ar  Ashby. 

"Noble  knight,*'  he  said  to  him  of  the  Fetterlock,  "  if  you  disdain  not  to 
grace  by  your  acceptance  a  bugle  which  an  Knglish  yeoman  has  once  worn, 
this  will  1  pray  you  to  keep  as  a  memorial  of  your  gallant  bearing — and  if 
ye  have  aught  to  do,  and,  as  happeneth  oft  to  a  gallant  knight,  ye  chance 
to  be  hard  bested  in  any  forest  l>etween  Trent  and  Tees,  wind  three  mots* 
upon  the  horn  thus,  Wa-sorhoal  and  it  may  well  chance  ye  shall  find 
helpers  and  rescue." 

lie  then  gave  breath  to  the  bugle,  and  winded  once  and  again  tho  call 
which  he  described,  until  tlie  kniglit  had  caught  tho  notes. 

**  Graracrcy  for  the  gift,  bold  yeoman,"  said  the  Knight ;  "  and  better 
help  than  thine  and  thy  rangers  would  I  never  seek,  were  1  at  my  utmost 
need."    And  then  in  his  turn  he  winded  the  call  till  all  tho  greenwood  rang. 

•'  Well  blown  and  clearly,"  said  the  yeoman ;  '*  beshn'W  mo  an  thou 
knowest  not  as  much  of  woodcraft  as  of  war  1 — thou  hast  been  a  striker  of 
deer  in  thy  day,  I  warrant.  —  Comrades,  mark  these  three  mots  —  it  is  the 
call  of  the  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock ;  and  ho  who  hears  it,  and  hastens  not 
to  serve  him  at  his  need,  I  will  have  him  scourged  out  of  our  baud  witli  his 
own  bowstring." 

"  Long  live  our  leader  I"  shouted  the  yeomen,  "  and  long  live  the  Bhu'k 
Knight  of  the  Fetterlock!  —  May  he  soon  use  our  service,  to  provo  how 
readily  it  will  be  paid." 

Locksley  now  proceeded  to  tho  distribution  of  tho  Ispoil,  which  he  per- 
formed with  the  most  laudable  impartiality.  A  tenth  part  of  the  whole 
was  set  apart  for  the  church,  and  for  pious  uses ;  a  portion  was  next  allotted 
to  a  sort  of  public  treasury  ;  a  part  was  assigned  to  the  widows  and  chiU 
dren  of  those  who  had  fallen,  or  to  be  expended  in  masses  for  tho  souls  of 
such  as  had  left  no  surviving  family.  The  rest  was  divided  amongst  tho 
outlaws,  according  to  their  rank  and  merit ;  and  the  judgment  of  the  Chief, 
on  all  such  doubtful  questions  as  occurred,  was  delivered  with  ^rcat  shrewd- 
ness, and  received  with  absolute  submission.  The  Black  Knight  was  not 
a  little  surprised  to  find  that  men,  in  a  state  so  lawless,  were,  neverthe- 
less, among  themselves  so  regularly  and  ecjuitably  governed,  and  all  that 
ho  observed  added  to  his  opinion  of  the  justice  and  judgment  of  their 
leader. 

When  each  had  taken  his  own  proportion  of  the  booty,  and  while  the 
treasurer,  accompanied  by  four  tiiU  yeomen,  was  transporting  that  belong- 
ing to  the  state  to  some  place  of  concealment  or  of  security,  tlio  portion 
devoted  to  the  church  still  remained  unappropriated. 

"1  would,"  said  tlie  leader,  "we  could  licar  tidings  of  our  joyous  chap- 
lain—  he  was  never  wont  to  bo  absent  when  meat  was  to  be  blessed,  or 
spoil  to  bo  parted ;  and  it  is  his  duty  to  take  care  of  these  the  tithes  of  our 
successful  enter])riso.  It  may  be  the  office  lias  helped  to  cover  some  of  his 
canonical  irregularities.  Also,  I  have  a  holy  brotlier  of  his  a  prisoner  at 
no  great  distance,  and  I  would  fain  have  the  Friar  to  hel])  me  to  deal  with 
him  in  duo  sort  —  I  greatly  misdoubt  the  safety  of  the  bluff  priest." 

"  I  were  right  sorry  for  that,"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock,  "  for  I 
stand  indebted  to  him  for  tho  joyous  hospitality  of  a  merry  night  in  Ids 

*  The  Dotet  upon  Um  bmlMi  were  udffMljr  alM  boUi,  nd  wn  <Uslta|iiiibtd  in  Uw  old  tmliM*  o« 
MBiwff,  not  Iqr  muMonl  cliaraciMB,  bat  tf  wntlen  wonk. 


,"  Huid  the  Cnjitain,  "  thci 
Id  curlj  OS  it  is.    In  uio  namo  of 


hl..».i.  ■■  Wli-r-  i..  Alli,i-i,-l);il..,  t.i  .-lirnlii. 
l.ut  ;.  hyV  —  lly  J^.xiiil  ll.Tiimii-il,!.  tiiejii 

i_v  wlii're  llnTU  in  ud  iipt  llicii 

''L'urtnll*"  -■'•--'  .L- -.. 
moroinf;,  n 
got  here  V 

"A.  eaptivo  to  my  nword  ond  to  my  liii 
Clerk  of  Copmaiihnrst;  "to  my  Itow  nmi 
nay;  anil  yot  1  Imvo  rnikfmcd  him  !iy  my  li 
S|>cak,  Ji!W — bave  I  nut  rcilveniod  Ihoe 
taught  tliuc  thy  eictlo,  iliy^Mfrr,  and  thine 
the  vholo  iiight  in  drinkJn;;  to  thcc,  and  in  k 

"  For  tho  love  of  God !"  ^aeulatod  tlic  pi 
out  of  the  keeping  of  thin  mad  —  I  mean  tliii 

"  Iloir's  this,  JowT"  wild  the  Frinr,  irith  a 
Kcant,  Jowl  —  Itclhiiik  tlieo,  if  thim  dnnt 
tbou|;h  thou  art  nut  ho  tender  aa  a  8Ucklinp_ 
break  iny  Cut  upoD — tliou  art  not  too  touf;h  to 
IsaoR,  and  repeat  the  words  after  me.    Aee  Mi 

"  Nay,  wo  will  have  no  profanation,  mad  Pr 
rather  hear  where  you  found  tliia  prisnner  of  t 

"  By  St.  rhjnntan,"  said  the  Friar,  "  I  fuunc 
ter  ware !  I  did  step  into  the  ccLlarago  to  see 
for  though  a  cup  of  burnt  wino,  witli  spice,  in 
omperor,  it  were  waste,  mothoucht,  to  let  ao  m 
once ;  and  I  caught  up  one  runlet  of  sack,  and 
Among  these  lazy  knaves,  who  arc  ever  to  sei 
dono,  wlien  I  was  aviscd  of  a  strong  door — 
choicest  juice  of  all  in  this  secret  crrpt;  ant 
turbcd  iu  his  vocation,  hath  left  the  key  in  the 

id  found  just  nought  beside  a  commodity  of  r 
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bert  and  Wibbald  know  in  what  state  thej  found  mo — quite  and  clean 
exhausted." 

**  We  can  bear  witness,"  aaid  Gilbert;  "for  when  we  had  cleared  away 
the  ruin,  and  by  Saint  Dunstan's  help  lighted  upon  the  dungeon  stair,  we 
found  the  runlet  of  sack  half  empt^,  the  Jew  halt  dead,  and  the  Friar  more 
than  half — exhausted,  as  he  c&lls  it." 

"Ye  be  knaves!  ye  lie  I"  retorted  the  offended  Friar ;  "it  was  you  and 
your  gormandizing  companions  that  drank  up  the  sack,  and  called  it  your 
morning-draught — I  am  a  pagan,  an  I  kept  it  not  for  the  Captain's  uwn 
throat.  But  what  recks  it  ?  the  Jew  is  converted,  and  understands  all  I 
have  told  him,  very  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  well  as  myself." 

"  Jew,"  said  the  Captam,  "  is  this  true  ?  hast  thou  renounced  thine  un« 
belief?" 

"  May  I  so  find  mercy  in  your  eyes,"  said  the  Jew,  "  as  I  know  not  one 
word  which  the  reverend  prelate  spake  to  me  all  this  fearful  night.  Alas  1 
I  was  so  distraught  with  agony,  and  fear,  and  grief,  that  had  our  holy 
father  Abraham  come  to  preach  to  me,  he  had  found  but  a  deaf  listener." 

"  Thou  licst,  Jew,  and  thou  knowest  thou  dost,"  said  the  Friar ;  "  I  will 
remind  thee  but  of  one  word  of  our  conference — thou  didst  promise  to  give 
all  thy  substance  to  our  holy  Order." 

"  So  help  me  the  Promise,  fair  sirs,"  said  Isaac,  even  more  alarmed  than 
before,  "as  no  such  sounds  ever  crossed  my  lips!  Alas!  I  am  an  aged 
beggar'd  man — I  fear  me  childless — have  ruth  on  me,  and  let  me  go !" 

"Nay,"  said  the  Friar,  "if  thou  dost  retract  vows  made  in  favour  of  holy 
Church,  thou  must  do  penance." 

Accordingly,  he  raised  his  halberd,  and  would  have  laid  the  staff  of  it 
lustily  on  the  Jew's  shoulders,  had  not  the  Black  Knight  stopped  the  blow, 
and  thereby  transferred  the  Holy  Clerk's  resentment  to  himself. 

"  By  Saint  Thomas  of  Kent,'*  said  he,  "  an  I  buckle  to  my  gear,  I  will 
teach  thee,  sir  lazy  lover,  to  mell  with  thine  own  matters,  maugre  thine  iron 
case  there !" 

"  Nav.  be  not  wroth  with  me,"  said  the  Knight;  "thou  knowest  I  am  thy 
Bworn  friend  and  comrade." 

"  I  know  no  such  thing,"  answered  the  Friar ;  "  and  defy  thee  for  a  med- 
dling coxcomb !" 

"lyjiy,  but,"  said  the  Knight,  who  seemed  to  take  a  pleasi^e  in  provoking 
his  quondam  host,  "  hast  thou  forgotten  how,  that  for  my  sake  (for  I  say 
nothing  of  the  temptation  of  the  flagon  and  the  pasty)  thou  didst  break  thy 
vow  of  fast  and  vigil  ?" 

"  Truly,  friend,"  said  the  Friar,  clenching  his  huge  fist,  "  I  will  bestow  a 
buffet  on  thee." 

"  I  accept  of  no  such  presents,"  said  the  Knight ;  "  I  am  content  to  take 
thy  cuff*  as  a  loan,  but  I  will  repay  thee  with  usury  as  deep  as  ever  thy 
prisoner  there  exacted  in  his  traffic." 

"  I  will  prove  that  presently,"  said  the  Friar. 

"  Ilola!'^  cried  the  Captain,  "what  art  thou  after,  mad  Friar?  brawling 
beneath  our  Trysting-tree  ?"  ^ 

"  No  brawling,"  said  the  Knight,  "  it  is  but  a  friendly  interchange  o« 
courtesy.— Friar,  strike  an  thou  darest— I  will  stand  thy  blow,  if  thou  wu* 
stand  mine."  ,       • 

"  Thou  hast  the  advantage  of  that  iron  pot  on  thy  head,"  Baid  the  cuurca- 
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bOstoiV  oil  (iK'O  lllO 

^0  spuko  tlie  burly  Priest,  assuming, 
who  may  rosirt  his  mtcT  Tho  buffutof 
atrcngth  iind  gOod-will,  tbnt  the  Frinr  rolU 
to  thu  great  nimuement  of  all  tho  apGcCat< 
nor  crcBt-fallen. 

"Brother,"  said  ho  to  tho  Knight,  "tboc 
with  more  discretion.  I  hod  mumbled  t 
brokpn  my  jaw,  for  tho  piper  phys  ill  that 
tbclesB,  there  ia  my  hand,  in  tricadly  iritnc 
cuffs  irith  thcc,  having;  hoen  a  loser  by  th< 
neas.  Let  ua  put  tho  Jew  to  mnaom,  since 
apota,  and  n  Jew  be  will  contioue  to  be." 

"The  Priest,"  said  Clement,  "is  not  hoi 
Ter^ioD,  since  be  received  tbnt  bufTet  on  tho 

"Go  to,  knave,  what  pratcat  thou  of  coi 
rospectf — all  mastcra,  and  no  men? — I  tel. 
totty  when  J  received  the  good  kaieht'a  bli 
under  it.  But  an  thou  gibcat  moro  of  it,  thoi 
as  take." 

"Peace  all!"  said  the  Captain.  "And  th 
thou  ncedoat  not  to  bo  told  that  thy  race 
Christian  comRiunitica,  and  trust  mo  that  1 
among  na.  Think,  thorcforo,  of  on  oflor,  v 
another  OMt." 

"  Were  many  of  Fronts e-BcDurs  men  I 
Knieht. 

"None  of  note  enough  to  bo  pnt  to  rnnsoi 
set  of  bilding  fcllowa  there  were,  whom  we 
mftster-^enough  had  been  done  for  rerengo  i 
■were  not  worth  a  cardocu,    Th"  "-'■'— 
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—'  Flower  of  warrior*. 
How  ist  with  Titos  Lartios  ? 

MarduM.    As  with  a  man  boiad  aboot  dsereea, 
Condemninf  son*  to  death  and  some  to  exile, 
Kansomtng  him  or  pltjinfi  threatening  the  other. 

CoElOL&irut. 

TnK  captive  Abbot's  features  and  manners  exhibited  a  whimsical  mixture 
of  offended  pride,  and  deranged  fopperr  and  bodily  terror. 

"  Why,  how  now,  my  masters  ?"  said  he,  with  a  voice  in  which  all  three 
emotions  were  blended.  "  What  order  is  this  among  ye  ?  Bo  ye  Tarks  or 
Christians,  that  handle  a  churchman  ? — Know  ve  what  it  is,  manus  imponere 
in  servos  Domini  f  Ye  have  plundered  my  mails — ^tom  my  cope  of  curious 
cut  lace,  which  might  have  served  a  cardinal  I  Another  in  my  place  would 
have  been  at  his  excommunicabo  vos ;  but  I  am  placable,  and  if  ye  order 
forth  my  palfreys,  release  my  brethren,  and  restore  my  mail?,  tell  down 
with  all  speed  an  hundred  crowns  to  be  expended  in  masses  at  the  high 
altar  of  Jorvaulx  Abbey,  and  make  year  vow  to  eat  no  venison  until  next 
Pentecost,  it  may  be  you  shall  hear  little  more  of  this  mad  frolic.'^ 

"  Iloly  Father,"  said  the  chief  Outlaw,  "  it  grieves  me  to  think  that  yoa 
have  met  with  such  usage  from  any  of  my  followers,  as  calls  for  your  fatherly 
reprehension." 

"  Usage  I"  echoed  the  priest,  encouraged  by  the  mild  tone  of  the  silvan 
leader;  *' it  were  usage  fit  for  no  hound  of  good  race  —  much  less  for  a 
Christian  —  far  less  for  a  priest  —  and  least  or  all  for  the  Prior  of  the  holy 
community  of  Jorvaulx.  Here  is  a  profane  and  drunken  minstrel,  called 
Allan-a-Dale — nebula  quidam — who  has  menaced  me  with  corporal  punish- 
ment—  nay,  with  death  itself,  an  I  pay  not  down  four  hundred  crowns  of 
ransom,  to  the  boot  of  all  the  treasure  he  hath  already  robbod  me  of —  gold 
chains  and  gymmal  rings  to  an  unknovm  value ;  besides  what  is  broken 
and  spoiled  among  their  rude  hands,  such  as  my  pouncet-box  and  silver 
crispine-tongs." 

'*  It  18  impossible  that  Allan-a-Dale  can  have  thus  treated  a  man  of  your 
reverend  bearing,"  replied  the  Captain. 

**  It  is  true  as  the  gospel  of  Saint  Nicodemus,"  said  the  Prior ;  **  he  swore, 
with  many  a  cruel  north-country  oath,  that  he  would  hang  me  up  on  the 
highest  tree  in  the  greenwood." 

"  Did  ho  so  in  very  deed  ?  Nay,  then,  reverend  father,  I  think  you  had 
better  comply  with  his  demands — for  AIlan-a-Dale  is  the  very  man  to  abide 
by  his  word  when  he  has  so  pledged  it."* 

**  You  do  but  jest  with  me,"  said  the  astounded  Prior,  with  a  forced 
laugh ;  **  and  I  love  a  good  jest  with  all  my  heart.  But,  ha  I  ha  I  ha  I  when 
the  mirth  has  lasted  the  live-long  night,  it  is  time  to  be  grave  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

**  And  I  am  as  grave  as  a  father  confessor,"  replied  the  Outlaw ;  **  yoa 
must  pay  a  round  ransom,  Sir  Prior,  or  your  convent  is  likely  to  be  called 
to  a  new  election ;  for  your  place  will  know  you  no  more." 

*'  Are  ye  Christians,"  said  the  Prior,  **  and  hold  this  language  to  a  church- 
man ?" 

**  Christians  I  av,  marry  are  we,  and  have  divinity  among  us  to  boot," 
answered  the  Outlaw.  "  Let  our  buxom  chaplain  stand  forth,  and  expound 
to  this  reverend  father  the  texts  which  concern  this  matter." 


*  A  commiMaiy  is  said  to  hare  reeeitred  similar  consolation  from  a  certain  commander-in-€hie(  to  whooi 
at  oomplawed  that  a  general  officer  had  osed  some  such  throat  towards  him  as  that  in  the  text. 


M;iuiniun  uf  uDrighlooiisiicaa,  Ibr  do  utl 

"I  loTO  a  jolly  woodBinnn  at  faeart,"  i 

"  come,  ;e  must  not  dc&l  ton  hnrJ  with  m 

can  wind  a  horn  clear  and  lualllj,  and  I 

Cumc,  ye  must  not  deal  too  hard  'with  me. 

"  Give  him  a  horn,"  aaid  tho  Outlaw;  "w 

The  Prior  Aymcr  winded  a  blast  accor 

"  Sir  Prior,"  ha  said,  "  thou  bloweBt  a  m 
thee  —  we  cannot  oSbrd,  as  the  legend  on  i 
set  tbca  fro*  fur  a  bloat.  Aloreoi'or,  I  ha 
thoBC,  who,  with  new  French  p'accB  and 
English  bugle  notes.  —  Prior,  that  last  Doa: 
fifty  crowns  to  thy  ransom,  for  corrupting 

"  Well,  friend,"  said  the  Abbot,  pooviBhl 
thy  woodcraft.  I  pra^  thee  be  more  confon 
som.  At  a  word  —  since  I  must  needs,  fur 
—  what  ranaom  am  I  to  pay  for  walking  on 
fifty  men  at  my  bock  7" 

"Were  it  not  well,"  said  the  Lieutcuant 
tain.  "  that  the  Prior  should  name  the  Jei 
the  Prior's?" 

"  Thou  art  a  mad  knare,"  said  the  Cantaii 
Hero,  Jew,  stop  forth  —  Look  at  that  holy  F 
Abbey  of  Jorvaali,  and  telL  us  at  what  re 
Thou  knowest  the  income  of  his  convent,  I 

"Oh,  assnredly,"  said  Isaac,  "I  have  tn 
and  bought  wheat  and  barley,  and  fnii'"  "' 
Oh.  it  i«  -  ""'■  -'  ■ 
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All  this  helps  nothing/'  said  the  leader.  —  **  Isaac,  pronounce  what  he 
tnaj  pay,  without  flaying  both  hide  and  hair/' 

**  An  six  hundred  crowns,"  said  Isaac,  "  the  good  Prior  might  well  pay 
to  your  honoured  valours,  and  never  sit  less  soft  in  his  stall." 

**  Six  hundred  crowns,"  said  the  leader  gravely ;  "  I  am  contented — thou 
hast  well  spoken,  Isaac — six  hundred  crowns. — It  is  a  sentence,  Sir  Prior." 

**A  sentence  I  —  a  sentence  I"  exclaimed  the  band;  "Solomon  had  not 
done  it  better." 

**  Thou  hearest  thy  doom,  Prior,"  said  the  leader. 

**  Ye  are  mad,  my  masters,"  said  the  Prior ;  "  where  am  I  to  find  such  a 
■om?  If  I  sell  the  very  pyx  and  candlesticks  on  the  altar  at  Jorvaulx,  I 
shall  scsBce  raise  the  half;  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  that  purpose  that  I 
go  to  Jorvaulx  myself:  ye  may  retain  as  borrows*  my  two  priests." 

**  That  will  be  but  blind  trust,"  said  the  Outlaw :  "  wo  will  retain  thee. 
Prior,  and  send  them  to  fetch  thy  ransom.  Thou  shalt  not  want  a  cup  of 
wine  and  a  collop  of  venison  the  while  ;  and  if  thou  lovcst  woodcraft,  thou 
shalt  see  such  as  your  north  country  never  witnessed." 

*'  Or,  if  so  please  vou,"  said  Isaac,  willing  to  curry  favour  with  the  out- 
laws, **  I  can  send  to  York  for  the  six  hundred  crowns,  out  6f  certain  moneys 
in  my  hands,  if  so  be  that  the  most  reverend  Prior  present  will  grant  me  a 
quittance." 

**  He  shall  grant  thee  whatever  thou  dost  list,  Isaac."  said  the  Captain, 
"  and  thou  shalt  lay  down  the  redemption  money  for  Prior  Aymer  as  well 
as  for  thyself." 

**  For  myself  I  ah,  courageous  sirs,"  said  the  Jew ;  "  I  am  a  broken  and 
impoverished  man  ;  a  beggar's  staff  must  bo  my  portion  through  life,  sup- 
posing I  were  to  pay  you  fifty  crowns." 

"  The  Prior  shall  judge  of  that  matter,"  replied  the  Captain. — "  IIow  say 
you.  Father  Avmer  ?    Can  the  Jew  afford  a  good  ransom  ?" 

"  Can  he  afford  a  ransom?"  answered  the  Prior  —  "Is  he  not  Isaac  of 
York,  rich  enough  to  redeem  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  who 
were  led  into  Assyrian  bondage?  —  I  have  seen  but  little  of  him  myself,  but 
our  cellarer  and  treasurer  have  dealt  largely  with  him,  and  report  says  that 
his  house  at  York  is  so  full  of  gold  and  silver  as  is  a  shame  in  any  Christian 
land.  Marvel  it  is  to  all  living  Christian  hearts  tliat  such  gnawing  adders 
should  1^  suffered  to  eat  into  the  bowels  of  the  state,  and  even  of  the  holy 
church  herself,  with  foul  usuries  and  extortions." 

"  Hold,  father,"  said  the  Jew,  "  mitigate  and  assuage  your  choler.  I  pray 
of  your  reverence  to  remember  that  I  force  my  moneys  upon  no  one.  But 
when  churchman  and  layman,  prince  and  prior,  knight  and  priest,  como 
knocking  to  Isaac's  door,  they  borrow  not  his  shekels  with  these  uncivil 
terms.  It  is  then,  Friend  Isaac,  will  you  pleasure  us  in  this  matter,  and 
our  day  shall  bo  truly  kept,  so  Qod  sa'  me?  — and  kind  Isaac,  if  ever  you 
served  man,  show  yourselt  a  friend  in  this  need.  And  when  the  day  comes, 
and  I  ask  my  own,  then  what  hear  I  but.  Damned  Jew,  and  the  curse  of 
Egypt  on  your  tribe,  and  all  that  may  stir  up  the  rude  and  uncivil  popuhico 
against  poor  strangers  I" 

"Prior,"  B(ud  tho  Captain,  "Jew  though  ho  is,  he  hath  in  this  spoken 
well.  Do  thoa  therefore  name  hia  ransom,  aa  he  named  thine,  without 
farther  rude  terms." 

"None  huilairo  famanu — the  interpretation  whereof,"  said  the  Prior, 
"will  I  give  at  eome  other  time  and  tide — would  place  a  Christian  prelate 
ftnd  an  nnbaptiied  Jew  upon  the  ume  bench.  But  einee  ye  require  me  to 
put  a  price  upon  thii  oaitdl^  I  tdl  jon  openly  that  yo  will  wrong  yourselves 
if  ye  take  from  him  a  "■        "' 
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won'  sliu  Ji'it  11  vdl  uf  IwistcJ  Ki'iiJiil,  ijl'u 

"Sim  did]  —  she  didl"  snid  tlio  iild  il 
formoriy  with  foiir.  "  Tho  blcssiug  of  Jiii 
me  angtit  of  her  nafetyt" 

"  It  waa  she,  then,'' snid  tho  jeomiin,  " ' 
TcmploTi  when  ho  liroko  through  our  riLnk 
my  l)uw  to  send  a  shall  nl^er  him,  Imt  fpx 
damsal,  who  I  feared  mi;;lit  take  liann  fron 

"  Oh  I"  aiiHwcred  the  Juw,  "  I  wouW  to  G 
arrow  had  pierced  lior  hosoiii !  —  BetttT  th( 
dishonorable  couch  of  tite  lici'iitiouHand  savaj 
tho  glory  JiatJi  departed  from  my  hou^e." 

"  friunds,''  sail!  tho  Chief,  louliing  round 
nathelcss  his  grief  toueiios  mc.  —  Deal  tiprig 
tag  this  ransom  of  a  thousand  crowns  learo  1 

Isaac,  recalled  to  think  of  his  worldly  goo 
of  inveterate  habit,  contended  oren  with  his 
stammered,  and  cuuld  iiot  deny  there  might  t 

"Well — go  tu — what  though  there  be,"  ( 
reckon  with  thee  too  closely.  Without  trcasi 
redeem  thy  child  from  tho  clutishcii  of  Sir  Brii 
a  stag-royal  witii  a  bcadlciu  sliail  —  Wo  will 
witli  Prior  Aymer,  or  rather  at  one  hundred 
crowns  shall  be  mine  own  peculiar  loss,  and 
community ;  and  so  we  shall  avoid  tlic  heti 
■uerohant  as  high  as  a  Christian  prelate,  ni 
crowns  remaining  to  treat  for  thy  daughter's 
j^littcr  of  silver  shekels  as  well  as  the  B]>Brk 
make  thy  crowns  chink  in  the  ear  of  De  Boie 
it.  Thou  wilt  find  him,  as  our  scouts  havn  )<' 
y  house  of  hi"  0~»" 
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thyself  and  thy  daughter  Rebecca  I  I  grieve  for  the  maideb,  for  she  is  of 

fair  and  comely  countenance,  —  I  beheld  her  in  the  lists  of  Ashby.    Also 

Brian  do  Bois-Guilbert  is  one  with  whom  I  may  do  much  —  betmnk  thee 

how  thou  may  est  deserve  my  good  word  with  him." 

\    '*  Alas  I  alas  1"  said  the  Jew,  **  on  every  hand  the  spoilers  arise  a^lnst 

me  —  I  am  given  as  a  prey  unto  the  Assyrian,  and  a  prey  unto  him  of 

Egypt." 

*•  And  what  else  should  be  the  lot  of  thy  accursed  race?"  answered  the 
Prior ;  "  for  what  saith  holy  writ,  verbum  Domini  prqjecerunl,  et  sapieniia 
est  nulla  in  eis — they  have  cast  forth  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  there  is  no 
wisdom  in  them ;  propierea  daho  mulieres  eorum  exteris  —  I  will  give  their 
women  to  strangers,  that  is,  to  the  Templar,  as  in  the  present  matter ;  H 
thesauras  eorum  nceredibus  cUienis,  and  their  treasures  to  others  —  as  in  the 
present  case  to  these  honest  gentlemen." 

Isaac  groaned  deeply,  and  began  to  wring  his  hands,  and  to  relanse  into 
his  state  of  desolation  and  despair.  But  the  leader  of  the  yeomen  led  him 
aside. 

'*  Advise  thee  well,  Isaac,"  said  Locksley,  "  what  thou  wilt  do  in  this 
matter ;  my  .counsel  to  thee  is  to  make  a  friend  of  this  churchman.  He  is 
vain,  Isaac,  and  he  is  covetous ;  at  least  he  needs  money  to  supply  his  pro- 
fusion. Thou  canst  easily  gratify  his  greed;  for  thmk  not  that  I  am 
blinded  by  thj  pretexts  of  poverty.  I  am  intimately  acquainted,  Isaac, 
with  the  very  iron  chest  in  wnich  thou  dost  keep  thy  money-bags  —  What  I 
kuow  I  not  the  great  stone  beneath  the  apple-tree,  that  leaSs  into  the 
vaulted  chamber  under  thy  garden  at  York  ?"  The  Jew  grew  as  pale  as 
death  —  **  But  fear  nothing  from  me,"  continued  the  yeoman,  **  for  we  are 
of  old  acquainted.  Dost  thou  not  remember  the  sick  yeoman  whom  thy 
fair  daughter  Rebecca  redeemed  from  the  gyves  at  York,  and  kept  him  in 
thy  house  till  his  health  was  restored,  when  thou  didst  dismiss  him  re- 
covered, and  with  a  piece  of  money  ? — Usurer  as  tl^pu  art,  thou  didst  never 
place  coin  at  better  interest  than  that  poor  silver  mark,  for  it  has  this  day 
saved  thee  five  hundred  crowns." 

"And  thoti  art  he  whom  we  called  Diccon  Bend-the-Bow?"  said  Isaac ; 
"  I  thought  ever  I  knew  the  accent  of  thy  voice." 

"  I  am  Bend-the-Bow,"  said  the  Captain,  **  and  Locksley,  and  haye  a 
good  name  besides  all  these." 

*'  But  thou  art  mistaken,  good  Bend-the-Bow,  concerning  that  same  vaulted 
apartment.  So  help  me  Heaven,  as  there  is  nought  in  it  but  some  merchan- 
dise which  I  will  gladly  part  with  to  you  —  one  hundred  yards  of  Lincoln 
green  to  make  doublets  to  thy  men,  and  a  hundred  staves  of  Spanish  yew 
to  make  bows,  and  one  hundred  silken  bowstrings,  tough,  round,  and 
sound,  —  these  will  I  send  thee  for  thy  good-will,  honest  Diccon,  an  thou 
wilt  keep  silence  about  the  vault,  my  good  Diccou." 

**  Silent  as  a  dormouse,"  said  the  Outlaw  ;  **  and  never  trust  me  but  I  am 
grieved  for  thy  daughter.  But  I  may  not  help  it — The  Templar's  lances 
are  too  strone  for  my  archery  in  the  open  field  —  they  would  scatter  us  like 
dust.  Had  I  but  known  it  was  Rebecca  when  she  was  borne  off,  something 
might  have  been  done  ;  but  now  thou  must  needs  proceed  by  policy.  Come, 
shall  I  treat  for  thee  with  the  Prior  ?" 

'*  In  Qod's  name,  Diccon,  an  thou  canst,  aid  me  to  recover  the  child  of 
my  bosom  I" 

"  Do  not  thou  interrupt  me  with  thine  ill-timed  avarice,"  said  the  Outlaw, 
"  and  I  will  deal  with  him  in  thy  behalf." 

He  then  turned  from  the  Jew,  who  followed  him,  however,  as  closely  as 
bis  shadow. 

"  Prior  Aymer,"  said  the  Captain,  "  come  apart  with  me  under  this  tree. 
Men  say  thou  dost  love  wine,  and  a  lady's  smile,  better  than  beseems  thy 
Order,  Sir  Priest ;  but  with  that  I  have  nought  to  do.    I  have  heard,  too. 


toiir.'^  I  irill  luko  it  ou  lay  coaicivova 
daughter." 

"For  11  score  of  mitrks  to  tho  dcirtnnr,' 
Mij,  laoac !  —  or  for  a  brace  of  silrvr  I'luid 
stand  witli  you." 

"  Nay,  but  good  DiccoD  Bcnd-t lie-Bow, 
iotcrpoitc. 

"Good  Jew  —  gooii  boast — roikI  ciirthi 
patience  1  "an  tbuu  diint  ff>  on  to  pit  thy  : 
thy  daughter's  life  uud  honour,  by  Heaven, 
Tedi  thou  hnet  in  the  world,  befciru  three  dft' 

Isaac  shrunk  tugetber,  nnd  \taa  eilent. 

"  And  what  pledge  am  1  to  hare  for  all  th 

"  WIten  laaac  returns  pucccssriil  through  ' 
law,  '■  I  swear  by  Saint  Hubert.  I  will  we  tli 
good  silTcr,  or  I  will  r<j{koii  with  liim  for  it  ii 
paid  twenty  such  sums." 

"  Well  then,  Jew,"  said  Aymer,  "  fiinee 
matter,  let  me  have  the  use  of  thy  writins-ti 
than  use  thy  pen,  1  would  fast  for  twcntj-fou 

"If  your  holyaeruplcs  ran  dispense  with  i 
pen  I  can  find  a  remedy,"  said  the  yeoma 
aimed  his  shaft  nt  a  wild^oso  which  was 
ndTaoced-guord  of  a  plialani  of  his  tribe,  t 
to  tho  distant  and  solitary  fens  uf  lioldcrnc 
down,  tranpfiscd  with  the  arrow. 

'•  There,  Prior,"  said  Iho  Captain,  "  are  i 
monks  of  Jorraulx  for  the  next  huudrcd  yea 
chronicles." 

ThB  P-:-      ■  ' 


'  With  a  much  worse  f^sco  than  that  wherewith  he  had  penned  tbo  letter 
to  liyis^uilbort,  tho  Prior  wrote  an  acfjuittanoc,  discharging  Ibouc  of  York 
of  live  hundred  crowna,  advAuoed  to  bim  in  his  need  for  acquittn!  of  h:B 
roDBDm,  and  faithfully  promiaing  to  hold  true  compt  with  him   far  that 

"And  now,"  said  Prior  Aymor,  "I  will  pray  jou  of  restitution  of  my 
mules  nnd  palfrcys.^nnd  the  freedom  of  the  reverend  brethren  attending 
upon  me,  and  also  of  the  gymmnl  ringe.  ,jcwolti,  and  fair  veBturcB,  of  which 
I  have  been  deapoitcJ,  having  now  eattelied  you  fur  my  ransom  as  a  truo 
prisoner."  - 

"Touching  your  brethren,  Sir  Prior,"  said  Locksley,  "they  shall  have 
present  freedom,  it  wore  unjust  to  detain  them ;  touching  your  horses  and 
mules,  they  shall  abo  be  restored,  with  such  spending  money  as  may  cnablo 
you  to  reach  York,  for  it  were  cruel  to  deprive  you  of  tlie  moans  of  journey- 
ing.— But  ns  conecming  ringo,  jewels,  chains,  and  what  else,  you  munt  un- 
dcrstuml  that  wo  are  men  of  tcndor  consciences,  and  will  not  vield  ti>  a 
venerable  man  like  yourself,  wli»  should  be  dead  to  tho  Tanitica  oi'  this  lifo, 
tho  strong  temptation  to  break  tho  rulo  of  his  foundation,  by  wearing  rings, 
chaiiiSi  or  other  vain  gauda." 

■'  Think  what  you  do,  my  mastora,"  said  the  Prior,  "  ere  you  put  jour 
hand  on  tho  Chureh'a  patrimony  —  These  things  are  in/'rr  rw  aacraj,  and  I 
wot  not  what  judgment  might  ensue  were  they  to  be  hoodlcd  by  laical 

"  I  will  take  care  of  that,  reverend  Prior,"  said  the  Hermit  of  Copman- 
hurst :  "  for  I  will  wear  them  myself." 

"  Friend,  or  bnither,"  said  the  Prior,  in  answer  to  this  solution  of  his 
duubta,  "  if  thou  haat  really  taken  religious  orders,  I  pray  thee  to  look  bow 
thou  wilt  answer  to  thine  official  for  the  share  thou  host  taken  in  this  day'a 

"  Friend  Prior,"  returned  the  Hermit,  "  you  are  to  know  that  I  belong  to 
a  little  dioceao,  where  I  am  my  own  diocesaa,  and  care  oj  little  for  the 
Biahop  of  York  oa  I  do  for  tho  Abbot  of  Jorvaulx,  the  Prior,  nnd  all  the 
convent." 

"  Thou  art  ntterly  irregular,"  said  tho  Prior ;  "  one  of  those  disorderly 
men,  who,  taking  on  tbcm  the  aocred  character  without  due  cause,  profane 
the  holy  rites,  and  endanger  tho  soula  of  thoao  who  take  counael  at  their 
hands ;  lapidea  pro  pane  condonaiUev  iu,  giving  them  stones  instcod  of  bread, 
as  the  Vulgate  hath  it." 

"Nay,"  said  the  Friar,  "on  my  brain-pan  could  have  been  broken  br 
Latin,  it  had  not  held  so  long  together. — I  «aj,  that  eating  a  world  of  suan 
mis-proud  prieata  as  thou  artof  their  jewels  and  their  gimaraoks,  u  a  lawful 
spoiling  of  the  Egyptians." 

"Thou  he'st  a  hedge-priest,"*  Bud  the  Prior,  in  great  wiftlh,  "eeeommm- 

"  Thou  he'st  thyself  more  like  a  thief  and  a  bentio,"  vid  itm  Riar. 
equally  indicnaDt ;  "  I  will  pouch  up  no  such  affront  befiwv  my  parlahioneTi 
as  tbou  thinkeat  it  not  shame  to  put  iipon  me,  although  I  bs  ft  reverend  bn 
ther  to  thee.  Ona  ^ui  perjriiigaui,  1  will  break  yonr  boUM,  •■  tbo  Vul^ 
hath  it." 


«  III  [Kl,V  0 


r  I'ri 


guvi?,  uGcordiii<;)y,  an  OTiin  HCnli.'il  nitli  lii 

at  York,  rcquirin;;  him  to  nay  tn  the  benn 

and  to  deliver  certain  DiercunndiBCB  spccili 

"  BIy  brother  Sheva,"  he  said,  groaiiin, 

'■  And  of  the  vntillcil  rhamliiTt"  ivhispci 

" Xi),  110  —  niny  llcavcit  forl'i'iiJ!"  said  I 
nnv  I'un  nhouiwiover  into  tioil  Hci'rvt." 

"  It  is  wifo  Willi  me,"  Hnid  tbi;  Oiitlntr,  "  n 
the  sum  thnrcin  nominated  and  tvt  dnirn. — i 
art  i<tiitiilinl  7  hath  the  iiaymcnt  of  ft  Ihuun 
peril  mil  of  thy  mind  f 

Thn  Jew  Btartod  to  bin  feet — "  No,  Djccon, 
—  Farewell,  thou  whom  I  may  not  call  good, 

Yet  ero  Ivaoo  departed,  the  Outlaw  Chief  , 
advice:  —  "  Be  libcml  of  tliino  oficra.  Isaac,  n 
daii|;hter'R  safety.  Credit  me,  that  the  gold 
will  horcnflcr  give  tfaco  aa  much  aguiiy  an  il 
thy  throat." 

loonc  ocquicBccd  with  a  deep  {^roiin,  and  so 
panied  by  two  tail  foroslerR,  who  wore  to  be 
time  hiR  guards  through  tbo  wood. 

The  llluc:k  Knight,  who  hod  seen  with  no  ei 
ceedings,  now  took  his  leave  of  the  Outlaw  in 
preceing  his  surprise  at  Jiavinj;  witncsaod  to  e 
sons  cast  out  from  all  tlio  ordinair  protection 

"  Good  fruit.  Sir  Knight,"  siud  tlic  yoomni 
•orry  tree ;  and  evil  times  are  not  alwovs  nrr 
mixed.     AmonEHt  iV-"--  — ' 
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**  There  is  my  hand  upon  it,''  said  liockslej ;  "  and  I  will  call  it  the  hand 
of  a  true  Englishman,  though  an  outlaw  for  the  present." 

''And  there  is  mine  in  return/'  said  the  Knight;  "^nd  I  hold  it  honoured 
by  being  clasped  with  yours.  For  he  that  does  good,  having  the  unlimited 
power  to  do  evil,  deserves  praise  not  only  for  the  good  which  he  performs, 
but  for  the  evil  which  he  forbears.    Fare  thee  well,  gallant  Outlaw ! " 

Thus  parted  that  fair  fellowship ;  and  he  of  the  Fetterlock,  mounting  upon 
his  strong  war-horse,  rode  off  through  the  forest. 


^^■^>^N^^fc*»rf^rf^^«^^*^^^^»^^»^^»rf^*N^^rf»<^#»^MWWWM^^ 


Cjiaptn  tjif  €liirtii-/iiirrtlr. 

King  John.    I'll  tell  thee  what,  my  friend. 
He  is  a  yeiy  eerpent  ia  nijr  way ; 
Aod  wheresoe'er  ibis  foot  of  mine  doth  tread, 
He  liei  beibre  me.— Dost  thou  aoderatand  roe  T 

Kino  Johit. 

TuERE  was  brave  feasting  in  the  Castle  of  York,  to  which  Prince  John 
has  invited  those  nobles,  prelates,  and  leaders,  by  whose  assistance  he  hoped 
to  carry  through  his  ambitious  projects  upon  his  brother's  throne.  Wal- 
demar  Fitzurse,  his  able  and  politic  agent,  was  at  secret  work  among  them, 
tempering  all  to  that  pitch  of  courage  which  was  necessary  in  making  an 
open  declaration  of  their  purpose.  But  their  enterprise  was  delayed  by  the 
absence  of  more  than  one  lame  limb  of  the  confederacy.  The  stubborn  and 
daring,  though  brutal  courage  of  Front-de-Bocuf ;  the  buoyant  spirits  and 
bold  bearing  of  De  Bracy ;  the  sagacity,  martial  experience,  and  renowned 
valour  of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  were  important  to  the  success  of  theif 
conspiracy ;  and,  while  cursine  in  secret  their  unnecessary  and  unmeaning 
absence,  neither  John  nor  his  adviser  dared  to  proceed  without  them. 
Isaac  the  Jew  also  seemed  to  have  vanished,  and  with  him  the  hope  of  cer- 
tain sums  of  money,  making  up  the  subsidy  for  which  Prince  John  had 
contracted  with  that  Israelite  ana  his  brethren.  This  deficiency  was  likely 
to  prove  perilous  in  an  emergency  so  critical. 

It  was  on  the  morning  afler  the  fall  of  Torquilstone,  that  a  confused 
report  began  to  spread  abroad  in  the  city  of  York,  that  De  Bracy  and  Bois- 
Guilbert,  with  their  confederate  Front-cie-Bajuf,  had  been  taken  or  slain. 
Waldemar  brought  the  rumour  to  Prince  John,  announcing,  that  ho  feared 
its  truth  the  more  that  they  had  set  out  with  a  small  attendance,  for  the 
purpose  of  committing  an  assault  on  the  Saxon  Cedrtc  and  his  attendants. 
At  another  time  the  Prince  would  have  treated  this  deed  of  violence   as  a 
good  jest ;  but  now,  that  it  interfered  with  and  impeded  his  own  plans,  be 
exclaimed  against  the  perpetrators,  and  spoke  of  the  broken  laws,  and  the 
infringement  of  public  order  and  of  private  property,  in  a  tone  which  might 
have  become  King  Alfred. 

"  The  unprincipled  marauders  I"  he  said  —  "  were  I  ever  to  becomo^  xno- 
narch  of  England,  I  would  hang  such  transgressors  over  the  dra'wbridgei 
of  their  own  castles."  «« -f  • 

"But  to  become  mobarch  of  England,"  said  his  Ahithophel  coolly*  *•  it  i| 
necessary  not  only  that  your  Grace  should  endure  the  transgressions  ^ 
these  unprincipled  marauders,  but  that  you  should  afford  them  your  p^o\jl 
tion,  notwithstanding  your  laudable  zeal  for  the  laws  they  arc  in  tbQ  ^^^ 
of  infringing.  We  shall  be  finely  helped,  if  the  churl  Saxons  shou\^  .^^ 
reali7.ed  your  Grace's  vision,  of  converting  feudal  drawbridges  into  f^\v^t> 
and  yonder  bold-spirited  Cedric  seemetb  one  to  whom  such  an  iKisk^i^^^s^ 


tll;lt 


idl    1    I 

nidi  v 


il  1  li 


r  my  betti^r  anj^el,  Wa. 
vliL'n  1  hitvo  such  a  cluinccllur  tu  odviKO 
renowned  in  our  nnnals. — What  Yiaxt  tbou 

"  1  hnva  ordered  Louia  Winkclbrand,  Di 
trumpet  Bound  to  horse,  and  to  display  I 
forth  towarda  tho  cnsllo  of  FroDt-dc-Bccur, 
the  succour  of  our  friends." 

Prince  John's  fiico  flualied  wiih  the  prii: 
dorwine  whut  it  conceives  to  be  an  insult. 

"By  tho  face  of  God  !"  lio  said,  "  Walde 
talccn  upon  thee !  and  over  malapert  thou  v 
banner  U)  be  raised,  in  a  town  where  oursi 
our  express  command." 

"  I  craTe  your  Grace's  pardon,"  said  Vitit 
vnnitj  of  his  patron ;  "  but  when  time  pressei 
might  bo  fatal,  I  judged  it  beat  to  take  this 
matter  of  such  importance  to  your  Grace's  in 

"  Thou  art  pardoned,  Fitzurse,"  said  the  I 
hnth  atoned  for  thy  hasty  rashness. — But  wh 
hinuelf,  b^  tbe  rood  1 — and  in  strongc  guiso  i 

It  was  indeed  Do  Bracy  —  "  bloody  with  s] 
His  armour  bore  all  the  marks  of  tho  late 
defaced,  and  stained  with  blood  in  many  plac 
duiit  from  the  crest  to  the  spur,  tlndoin;;  I 
table,  and  stood  a  momeot  as  if  to  collect  hin 

"  Do  Bracy,"  said  Prince  John,  "  what  m 
thee  I     Are  the  Saxons  in  rebellion  ?" 

"  Speak,  Do  Bracy,"  said  Fitzurso,  almost 
master,  "  thou  wert  wont  to  be  a  man  —  Wfai 
Front^le-Bosufl" 

"ThoTemplar  in  fli-d"---"- 
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"With  Richard  Ploatagenet,"  replied  DeBracy,  "with  Kichard  Cteur- 
de-Lion  —  with  Richard  of  Eni^land.'' 

"  And  thou  wcTt  his  prijooer !"  aoid  Woldcmar ;  "  be  is  then  at  the  bead 
of  a  power !" 

"  No  —  only  a  few  outlawed  yeomen  were  around  him,  and  to  thcso  his 

Krson  in  Dnbnown.  1  heard  him  say  he  was  a))out  to  depart  frum  tbein. 
)Joinod  tlic-m  only  lo  assist  at  the  storming  of  Torquil stone." 
"Ay,"  said  Fitiursc,  "such  is  indeed  the  fashion  of  Riubord  —  a  trua 
tnighl-crrant  he,  aud  will  wander  in  wild  adventure,  trusting  tlio  prowess 
of  his  single  arm,  like  any  Sir  Quy  or  Sir  Bevis,  while  the  wciEht;  aSliirs 
of  his  kingdom  slumlicr,  and  his  own  SLLfcty  is  endangered  —  What  dost 
thou  propose  to  do,  Do  Uraoyt" 

"If  —  I  offered  Richard  the  service  of  my  Free  Lances,  and  ho  refused 
them  —  I  will  lead  them  to  Hull,  seiie  on  shipping  and  embark  for  Flan- 
ders ;  thanks  tu  the  bustling  limes,  a  man  of  aclion  will  always  find  em- 
Sloymcnt.  And  thou,  Waldemar,  wilt  thou  take  lance  and  shield,  and  lay 
own  thy  polioius,  and  wend  siong  with  me,  and  share  the  fate  which  God 

"  I  am  too  old,  Slauricc,  and  I  have  a  dauf^htcr,"  answered  Waldemar. 

"  Give  lier  to  me,  FitKurse,  and  I  will  maintain  her  as  fits  her  rank,  with 
the  help  of  lanco  and  stirrup,"  siud  Do  Bracy. 

"  Xot  so,"  answered  Fitzursc  ;  "  I  will  take  sanctuary  in  this  church  of 
Saint  Peter  —  the  Archbishop  is  my  sworn  brother." 

During  this  discourite.  Prince  John  hod  gradually  awakened  from  the 
stupor  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the  unexpected  intelligence,  and 
had  been  attentive  to  the  conversation  which  passed  betwixt  his  fulluweri. 
"  They  full  ofi*  from  mo,"  he  said  to  himself,  ''  tlicy  hold  no  more  by  me  than 
ft  withered  leaf  by  the  bough  when  a  breeze  blows  on  itl  —  Hell  and  fiends! 
can  I  shape  no  means  for  myself  when  I  am  deserted  by  these  cravens  7"  — 
He  paused,  and  there  was  on  cinreseion  of  diabolical  passion  in  the  con- 
strained laugh  with  which  be  at  length  broke  in  on  their  conversation. 

"  Ha !  ha  I  ha  I  my  good  lords,  by  the  light  of  Our  Lady's  brow,  X  held 
ye  sago  men,  bold  men,  ready-witted  men ;  yet  ye  throw  down  weallli, 
honour,  pleasure,  all  that  our  noble  game  promised  jou,  at  the  moment  it 
might  be  won  by  one  bold  cast  I" 

"  I  understand  you  not,"  said  De  Bracy.  "  As  soon  as  Richard's  return 
is  blown  abroad,  he  will  ho  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  all  is  then  over 
with  us.  I  would  counsel  you,  niy  lord,  either  to  Qy  to  France,  or  take  the 
protection  of  the  Queen  Mother." 

"I  seek  no  safety  for  myself,"  said  Prince  John,  haughtily;  "that  I 
could  secure  hy  a  word  spoken  to  my  brother.  But  although  you.  Do 
Bracy,  and  you,  Waldemar  Fitiurse,  are  so  ready  to  abandon  mc,  J  should 
not  greatly  delight  to  sco  your  heads  blackening  on  Clifford's  gate  yonder. 
Thinkcst  thou,  Waldemar,  that  the  wily  Archbishop  will  not  suffer  thee  to 
be  taken  from  tho  veir  horns  of  the  altar,  would  it  make  his  peace  with 
King  Richard  T  And  forgcttcst  thou,  Do  Bracy,  that  Robert  Sstotoville  lies 
betwiit  thee  and  Hull  with  all  his  foroos,  and  that  tba  Earl  of  Essex  is 
withering  his  followers  T  If  we  had  nuon  to  feftr  tbwe  kTias  oren  bafbr« 
Richard's  return,  trowost  thon  tbm  If  jt 
loaders  will  takoT    Tru."*  °      '   "*"    "^ 

all  thy  Free  LaDccs  iuto 

looked  in  each  other's  I  

to  safety,"  continm.'d  the  PrincP^  ^ 

"this  object  of  OUT  (orrtir  ioumr-T'?  al"nc^He  tttiirt  %eiHrt  withBl." 

"Not  by  me,"EiiiJ  He  Bracy,'liii.«iily  ;  ■' Iwa*  MspnMiAiR',  sod  ho  I 
me  to  mercy.    I  will  not  harm  a  f\;iill)(-r  '"  '"'•  '•"•^  i 

"  Who  spoke  of  harming  bim  I"  «"  **' 
"thoknaTs  will  BiTnei' «>■•*'«"' 
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Tvcro  bettor ;  and  whether  in  Britain  or  Austria,  what  matters  it? — Things 
will  bo  but  as  they  were  when  we  commenced  our  enterprise!  —  It  waa 
foiincled  on  the  hope  that  Richard  would  remain  a  captive  in  Germany — 
Our  undo  Kobcrt  lived  and  died  in  the  castle  of  Cardiffe." 

*'  Ay,  but/'  said  AValdemar,  "your  sire  Henry  sate  more  firm  in  his  seat 
than  your  Grace  can.  I  say  the  best  prison  is  that  which  is  made  by  the 
eexton  —  no  dun^^oon  like  a  church-vault!    I  have  had  my  say." 

"  Prison  or  tomb/'  said  Do  Bracy,  "  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole 
matter." 

"  \'illain  !"  said  Prince  John,  "thou  would  not  bewray  our  counsel?" 

"Counsel  was  never  bewrayed  by  me,"  said  De  Bracy  haughtily,  "nor 
must  the  name  of  villain  be  coupled  with  mine !" 

*•  Peace,  Sir  Knij^ht!"  said  Waldemar  ;  "and  you,  good  my  lord,  forgive 
the  scruples  of  valiant  Pe  Bracy ;  I  trust  I  shall  soon  remove  them." 

•*  That  ])assea  your  eloauence,  Fitzurse,"  replied  the  Knight. 

"  Why,  piod  Sir  Maurice,"  rejoined  the  wily  politician,  "start  not  aside 
like  a  sc-arod  steed,  without,  at  least,  considering  the  object  of  your  terror. — 
This  Richanl  —  but  a  day  since,  and  it  would  have  been  thy  dearest  wish 
to  have  mot  him  hand  to  hand  in  the  ranks  of  battle — a  hundred  times  I 
have  heard  thee  wish  it." 

"  Ay,"  said  Do  Bracy,  "  but  that  was  as  thou  sayest,  hand  to  hand,  and 
in  the  ranks  of  battle!  Thou  never  heardst  mo  breathe  a  thought  of 
assaulting  him  alone,  and  in  a  forest." 

"  Thou  art  no  good  knight  if  thou  dost  scruple  at  it,"  said  Waldemar. 
"  Was  it  in  battle  that  Lancelot  do  Lac  and  Sir  Tristram  won  renown  ?  op 
was  it  not  by  encountering  gigantic  knights  under  the  shade  of  deep  and 
unknown  forests?" 

"  Ay,  but  I  promise  you,"  said  Dc  Bracy,  "  that  neither  Tristram  nor 
Lancelot  would  have  been  match,  hand  to  hand,  for  Richard  Plantagenet, 
and  1  think  it  was  not  their  wont  to  take  the  odds  against  a  single  man." 

"  Tliou  art  mad,  Do  Bracy — what  is  it  wo  propose  to  thee,  a  hired  and 
retained  captain  of  Free  Companions,  whoso  swords  are  purchased  for 
Prince  John's  service?  Thou  art  apprised  of  our  enemy,  and  then  thou 
Bcruplest,  though  thy  patron's  fortunes,  those  of  thy  comrades,  thine  own, 
and  the  life  and  honour  of  every  one  amongst  us,  are  at  stake !" 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Do  Bracy,  sullenly,  "  that  ho  gave  mo  my  life.  True, 
ho  sent  nie  from  his  presence,  and  refused  my  homaj'o — so  far  I  owe  him 
neither  favour  nor  allegiance — but  I  will  not  lift  hand  against  him." 

•'  It  needs  not — send  Louis  Winkelbrand  and  a  score  of  thy  lances." 

"  Ye  havo  sufficient  ruffians  of  your  own,"  said  Dc  Bracy,  "  not  one  of 
mine  shall  budge  on  such  an  errand." 

"  Art  thou  so  obstinate,  De  Bracy  ?"  said  Prince  John ;  "  and  wilt  thou 
forsake  me,  after  so  many  protestations  of  zeal  for  my  service  ?" 

*'  I  mean  it  not,"  said  Do  Bracy ;  "  I  will  abide  by  you  in  aught  that 
becomes  a  knight,  whether  in  the  lists  or  in  the  camp ;  but  this  highway 
practice  comes  not  within  my  vow." 

"  Come  hither,  Waldemar,"  said  Prince  John.  "  An  unhappy  Prince 
am  I.  My  father.  King  Henry,  had  faithful  servants — Uo  had  but  to  saj 
that  he  was  plagued  with  a  factious  priest,  and  the  blood  of  Thomos-^- 
Becket,  saint  though  he  was,  stained  the  steps  of  his  own  altar.  —  Tracy, 
Monille,  Brito,*  loyal  and  daring  subjects,  your  names,  your  spirit,  are 
extinct  I  and  although  Reginald  Fitzurse  hath  lofl  a  son,  he  has  fallen  off 
from  his  father's  fidelity  and  courage." 

'*  He  has  fallen  off  from  neither,"  said  Waldemar  Fitzurse ;  "  and  since 
it  may  not  better  be,  I  will  take  on  me  the  conduct  of  this  perilous  enters 

*  RemiiDlii  Fitziiree.  William  de  Tntsf.  Hoith  de  Monrille,  end  Riohard  BrHo,  were  the  Kitiitleinen  of 
II«>rtry  iiie  Seoond'g  lioasehuki,  who,  ioaUgated  by  Mine  nnwif»nate  tapwwioM  or  Ibeir  aoverain,  ilvw  ib» 

oelobraUid  ThomBs-ii-Becket. 
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prise.  Dearly,  however,  did  my  father  purchase  the  praise  of  a  zealous 
rriend ;  and  yet  did  his  proof  of  loyalty  to  Henry  fall  far  short  of  ^liat  I 
am  about  to  afford ;  for  rather  would  I  assail  a  whole  calendar  of  saints, 
than  put  spear  in  rest  against  Coeur-de-Lion.  —  De  Bracy,  to  thee  I  must 
trust  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  doubtful,  and  to  guard  Prince  John's 
person.  If  you  receive  such  news  as  I  trust  to  send  you,  our  enterprise 
will  no  longer  wear  a  doubtful  aspect — Page,"  ho  said,  "  hie  to  my  lodcmgs, 
and  tell  my  armourer  to  be  there  in  readiness ;  and  bid  Stephen  Wotneral, 
Broad  Thoresby,  and  the  Three  Spears  of  Spyinghow,  come  to  me  instantly ; 
and  let  the  scout-master,  Hugh  Bardon,  attend  me  also. — Adieu,  my  Prince, 
till  better  times."     Thus  speaking  he  left  the  apartment. 

"  He  goes  to  make  my  brother  prisoner,"  said  Prince  John  to  De  Bracy, 
**  with  as  little  touch  of  compunction,  as  if  it  but  concerned  the  liberty  of  a 
Saxon  franklin.  I  trust  he  will  observe  our  orders,  and  use  our  dear  Richard's 
person  with  all  due  respect." 

De  Bracy  only  answered  by  a  smile. 

"  By  the  light  of  Our  Lady's  brow,"  said  Prince  John,  "  our  orders  to 
him  were  most  precise  —  though  it  may  be  you  heard  them  not,  as  we  stood 
together  in  the  oriel  window — Most  clear  and  positive  was  our  charge  that 
Richard's  safety  should  be  cared  for,  and  wo  to  Waldemar's  head  if  ho 
transgress  it  I" 

"  I  had  better  pass  to  his  lodgings,"  said  De  Bracy,  "  and  make  him  fully 
aware  of  your  Grace's  pleasure ;  for,  as  it  quite  escaped  my  ear,  it  may  not 
perchance  have  reached  that  of  Waldemar." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Prince  John,  impatiently,  "  I  promise  thee  he  heard 
me :  and  besides,  I  have  farther  occupation  for  thee.  Maurice,  come  hither ; 
let  me  lean  on  thy  shoulder." 

They  walked  a  turn  through  the  hall  in  this  familiar  posture,  and  Prince 
John,  with  an  air  of  the  most  confidential  intimacy,  proceeded  to  say, 
"  What  thinkest  thou  of  this  Waldemar  Fitzurse,  my  De  Bracy  ? — He  trusts 
to  be  our  Chancellor.  Surely  wo  will  pause  ere  we  give  an  office  so  high 
to  on&who  shows  evidently  how  little  he  reverences  our  blood,  by  his  so 
readily  undertaking  this  enterprise  against  Richard.  Thou  dost  think,  I 
warrant,  that  thou  hast  lost  somewhat  of  our  regard,  by  thy  boldly  declining 
this  unpleasant  task  —  But  no,  Maurice  I  I  rather  honour  thee  for  thy  vir- 
tuous constancy.  There  are  things  most  necessary  to  be  done,  the  perpe- 
trator of  which  we  neither  love  nor  honour ;  and  there  may  be  refusals  to 
serve  os,  which  shall  rather  exalt  in  our  estimation  those  who  deny  our 
request.  The  arrest  of  my  unfortunate  brother  forms  no  such  good  title  to 
the  high  office  of  Chancellor,  as  thy  chivalrous  and  courageous  denial 
establishes  in  thee  to  the  truncheon  of  High  Marshal.  Think  of  this,  De 
Bracy,  and  begone  to  thy  charge." 

'*  Fickle  tyrant  1"  muttered  De  Bracy,  as  he  led  the  presence  of  the 
Prince ;  "  evil  luck  have  they  who  trust  thee.  Thy  Chancellor,  indeed  I  — 
He  who  hath  the  keepine  of  thy  conscience  shall  have  an  easy  charge,  I 
trow.  But  High  Marsh^  of  England  I  that,"  he  said,  extending  his  arm, 
as  if  to  grasp  the  baton  of  office,  and  assuminj^  a  loftier  stride  along  the 
antechamber,  "  that  is  indeed  a  prize  worth  playing  for  1"  < 

De  Bracy  had  no  sooner  left  the  apartment  tnan  Prince  John  summoned 
an  attendant. 

**  Bid  Hugh  Bardon,  our  scout-master,  come  hither,  as  soon  as  he  shall 
have  spoken  with  Waldemar  Fitzurse." 

The  scout-master  arrived  after  a  brief  delay,  during  which  John  traversed 
the  apartment  with  unequal  and  disordered  steps. 

"  Bardon,"  said  he,  "  what  did  Waldemar  desire  of  thee  ?" 

'*Two  resolute  men,  well  acquainted  with  these  northern  wilds,  and 
skilful  in  tracking  the  tread  of  man  and  horse." 

'*  And  thou  hast  fitted  him  V 
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**  Lot  your  Grace  never  trust  mo  else/'  answered  the  master  of  the  spies. 
"  One  is  from  Ilcxamshire ;  he  is  wont  to  trace  the  Tynedale  and  Teviotdalo 
thieves  as  a  bloodhound  follows  the  slot  of  a  hurt  deer.  The  other  is  York- 
shire bred,  and  has  twanp;ed  his  bowstring  richt  oil  in  mcrr^  Sherwood ; 
he  knows  each  glade  and  dingle,  copse  and  highwood,  betwixt  this  and 
Richmond/' 

*'  "lis  well/'  said  the  Prince. — "Goes  Waldemar  forth  with  them?" 

"  Instantly/'  said  Bardon. 

"  With  what  attendance  ?"  asked  John,  carelessly. 

"Broad  Thorosby  goes  with  him,  and  Wetheral,  whom  they  call,  for  his 
cruelty,  Stej)hen  Steel-heart,  and  three  northern  men-at-arms  that  belonged 
to  Kalnh  Middleton's  gang  —  they  are  called  the  Spears  of  Spyinghow.'* 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  Prince  John ;  then  added,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
"  Bardon,  it  imports  our  service  that  thou  keep  a  strict  watch  on  Maurice 
1><»  Braoy — so  tliat  he  shall  not  observe  it,  however — And  let  us  know  of  hie 
motions  from  time  to  time  —  with  whom  he  converses,  what  he  proposeth. 
Ftiil  not  in  this,  as  thou  wilt  be  answerable." 

llu<;h  Bardon  bowed,  and  retired. 

**  If  Maurice  betray  mo,"  said  Prince  John  —  "  if  he  betrays  me,  as  his 
bearing  leads  nic  to  fear,  I  will  have  his  head,  were  Kichard  thundering  at 
tlie  gates  of  York." 
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ArnoM  Uie  tb^er  of  Hjreaiuaii  desertt. 
Strive  with  the  half-atarred  lion  fi»r  bn  prey; 
LfsMer  the  risk,  than  iuum  the  slumbering  fire 
Of  wild  Fanatictim. 

AiroxTMOUS. 

Our  tale  now  returns  to  Isaac  of  York.  —  Mounted  upon  a  mule,  the  gift 
of  the  Outlaw,  with  two  tall  yeomen  to  act  as  his  guard  and  guides,  the  tfew 
had  sot  out  for  the  Preceptory  of  Tomplestowo,  for  the  purpose  of  negotia- 
ting hie  daughter's  redemption.  The  Preceptory  was  but  a  day's  journey 
from  the  demolished  castle  of  Torquilstone,  and  the  Jew  had  hoped  to  reach 
it  before  nightfall ;  accordingly,  having  dismissed  his  guides  at  the  verge 
of  the  forest,  and  rewarded  them  with  a  piece  of  silver,  he  began  to  press 
on  with  such  speed  as  his  weariness  permitted  him  to  exert.  But  his  strength 
failed  him  totally  ere  he  had  reached  within  four  miles  of  the  Temple-Court ; 
racking  pains  shot  along  his  back  and  through  his  limbs,  and  the  excessive 
anguish  which  he  felt  at  heart  being  now  augmented  by  bodily  suffering, 
he  was  rendered  altogether  incapable  of  proceeding  farther  than  a  smiSl 
market-town,  where  dwelt  a  Jewish  Rabbi  of  his  tribe,  eminent  in  the  med- 
ical profession,  and  to  whom  Isaac  was  well  known.  Nathan  Ben  Israel 
received  his  suffering  countryman  with  that  kindness  which  the  law  pre- 
scribed, and  which  the  Jews  practised  to  each  other.  lie  insisted  on  his 
betaking  himself  to  repose,  and  used  such  remedies  aa  were  then  in  most 
repute  to  check  the  progress  of  the  fever,  which  terror,  fatigue,  ill  usage, 
and  sorrow,  had  brought  upon  the  poor  old- Jew. 

On  the  morrow,  when  Isaac  proposed  to  arise  and  pursue  his  journey, 
Nathan  remonstrated  against  his  purpose,  both  aa  his  host  and  his  physician. 
It  might  cost  him,  he  said,  his  lite.  But  Isaac  replied,  that  moire  than  life 
and  (teath  depended  upon  his  going  that  morning  to  TemplMtowe.  ~ 
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**  To  Templestowe !''  said  his  host  with  surprise ;  again  felt  his  pulse,  and 
then  muttered  to  himself,  "  His  fever  is  abated,  yet  seems  bis  mind  some- 
what alienated  and  disturbed/' 

"  And  why  not  to  Templestowe  ?"  answered  his  patient  "  I  erant  thee, 
Nathan,  that  it  is  a  dwelling  of  those  to  whom  the  despised  Children  of  the. 
Promise  are  a  stumbling-block  and  an  abomination  ;  yet  thou  knowest  that 
pressing  affairs  of  traffic  sometimes  carry  us  among  these  blood-thirsty 
Nazarene  soldiers,  and  that  we  visit  the  Preceptories  of  the  Templars,  as 
well  as  the  Commanderies  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  as  they  arc  called/'* 

**I  know  it  well,"  said  Nathan;  *' but  wettest  thou  that  Lucas  de  Beau- 
manoir,  the  chief  of  their  Order,  and  whom  they  term  Grand  Master,  is  now 
himself  at  Templestowe  V 

'*  I  know  it  not,"  said  Isaac ;  "  our  last  letters  from  our  brethren  at  Paris 
advised  us  that  he  was  at  that  city,  beseeching  Philip  for  aid  against  the 
Sultan  Saladine." 

**  He  hath  since  come  to  England,  unexpected  by  his  brethren,"  said  Ben 
Israel ;  **  and  he  cometh  among  them  with  a  strong  and  outstretched  arm 
to  correct  and  to  punish.  His  countenance  is  kindled  in  anger  against  those 
who  have  departed  ftom  the  vow  which  they  have  made,  and  great  is  the 
fear  of  those  sons  of  BeliaL    Thou  must  have  heard  of  his  name  V* 

**  It  is  well  known  unto  me,"  said  Isaac ;  **  the  Qentiles  deliver  this  Lucas 
Beaumanoir  as  a  man  zealous  to  slaying  for  every  point  of  the  Nazarene 
law ;  and  our  brethren  have  termed  him  a  fierce  destroyer  of  the  Saracens, 
and  a  cruel  tyrant  to  the  Children  of  the  Promise." 

**  And  truly  have  they  termed  him,"  said  Nathan  the  physician.  "  Other 
Templars  may  be  moved  from  the  purpose  of  their  heart  by  pleasure,  or 
bribed  by  promise  of  gold  and  silver;  but  Beaumanoir  is  of  a  dificrent  stamp 
—  hatinc  sensuality,  despising  treasure,  and  pressing  forward  to  that  whicn 
they  call  the  crown  of  maxi^raom  —  The  God  of  Jacob  speedily  send  it  unto 
him,  and  unto  them  all !  ^)ecia]lY  hath  this  proud  man  extended  his  glove 
over  the  children  of  Judah,  as  holy  David  over  Edom,  holding  the  murder 
of  a  Jew  to  be  an  offering  of  as  sweet  savour  as  the  death  of  a  Saracen, 
Impious  and  false  things  has  he  said  even  of  the  virtues  of  our  medicines^ 
as  if  they  were  the  devices  of  Satan  —  The  Lord  rebuke  him  1" 

'* Nevertheless,"  said  Isaac,  "I  must  present  myself  at  Templestowe, 
though  he  hath  made  his  face  like  unto  a  fiery  furnace  seven  times  heated." 

He  then  explained  to  Nathan  the  pressing  cause  of  his  journey.  The 
Rabbi  listenea  with  interest,  and  testified  his  sympathy  after  the  fashion  of 
his  people,  rending  his  clothes,  and  saying,  **  Ah,  my  daughter  I  —  ah,  my 
daughter  1  —  Alas  I  for  the  beauty  of  Zion !  —  Alas  I  for  the  captivity  of 
Israel  I" 

**  Thou  seest,"  said  Isaac,  '*  how  it  stands  with  me,  and  that  I  may  not 
tarry.  Perad venture,  the  presence  of  this  Lucas  Beaumanoir,  being  the 
chief  man  over  them,  may  turn  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  from  the  ill  which 
he  doth  meditate,  and  that  he  may  deliver  to  me  my  beloved  daughter 
Rebecca." 

"  Go  thou,"  said  Nathan  Ben  Israel,  "  and  bo  wise,  for  wisdom  availed 
Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions  into  which  he  was  cast ;  and  may  it  go  well  with 
thee,  even  as  thine  heart  wisheth.  Yet,  if  thou  canst,  keep  thee  from  the 
presence  of  the  Grand  Master,  for  to  do  foul  scorn  to  our  people  is  his  morn- 
ing and  evening  delight.  It  may  be  if  thou  couldst  speak  with  Bois-Guil- 
bert in  private,  thou  shalt  the  better  prevail  with  him ;  for  men  say  that 
these  accurse^Nazarenes  are  not  of  one  mind  in  the  Preceptory  —  May 
their  counsels  be  confounded  and  brought  to  shame !  But  do  thou,  brother, 
return  to  me  as  if  it  were  to  the  house  of  thy  father,  and  bring  me  word  how 

*  The  Mtahlwhments  of  the  Kniirht  Templara  were  called  Prercpton'et,  and  the  title  of  thoae  who  pre- 
■ided  in  the  Order  was  Preceptor ;  as  the  principal  Kuifhta  of  Saint  John  were  termed  Commandera, 
Uteir  hoaees  Commandenea.    Sat  Ihaee  terms  were  sometimes,  it  would  seem,  used  indisenmioateljr. 
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it  has  sped  with  thcc ;  and  well  do  I  hope  thou  wilt  bring  with  thee  Rcb/yoa, 
oven  the  schohir  of  the  wise  Miriam,  \yho8e  cures  the  GentilcB  shindcrod  as 
if  thoy  had  l)con  wroup!;ht  by  nocroiTiain»y." 

Isaac  uctMjrdiiigly  })ad»»  his  friend  farewell,  and  about  an  hour's  riding 
bnni^ht  him  hoforo  the  Preceptory  of  Trmplostowe. 

This  cstaldi-shinent  of  the  leniplara  was  seated  amidst  fair  meadows  and 
pasturi\**,  which  the  devotion  of  the  former  Preceptor  had  bestowed  upon 
tlioir  Order.  It  was  strong  and  well  fortified,  a  point  never  neglected  by 
thrsc  kni;!;hls,  and  which  the  disordered  state  of  England  rendered  ^H?eu- 
liarly  n<'c».\ssary.  Two  halberdiers,  clad  in  black,  guarded  the  drawbridge, 
an<l  others,  in  the  same  sad  livor}%  glided  to  and  fro  upon  the  wall  with  a 
funeral  yiwo,  njscmhling  spectres  more  than  soldiers.  The  inferior  officers 
of  the  Order  were  thus  dressed,  ever  since  their  use  of  white  garments, 
simihir  to  those  of  the  knights  and  esquires,  had  f^iyen  rise  to  a  comV»ina- 
tion  of  certain  false  brethren  in  the  mountains  of  Palestine,  terming  theni- 
8<dvc.s  Templars,  and  bringing  great  dishonour  on  the  Order.  A  knight 
was  now  and  then  seen  to  cross  the  court  in  his  long  white  cloak,  his  head 
depressed  on  his  bnrast,  and  his  arms  folded.  They  passed  each  other,  if 
they  chancotl  to  meet,  with  a  slow,  solemn,  and  mute  greeting ;  for  such  was 
the  ruli'  of  their  Order,  quoting  thereup<.>n  the  holy  texts,  **  In  many  words 
thou  shalt  not  avoid  sin,"  and  "Life  and  death  are  in  tJio  power  of  tho 
tongue.''  In  a  word,  tho  stern  ascetic  rigour  of  tlio  Temple  discipline, 
which  had  bf'cn  so  long  exchanged  for  ])rodigal  and  licentious  indulgence, 
pcenied  at  once  to  have  revived  at  Tcmplestowe  under  the  severe  eye  of  Lucas 
Bcaunianoir. 

Lsaac  paused  at  tho  gat<j,  to  consider  how  he  might  seek  entrance  in 
the  manner  most  likely  to  bespeak  favour ;  for  ho  was  well  aware,  that  to 
liis  unliap])y  race  the  reviving  fanaticism  of  the  Order  was  not  less  dan- 
gerous than  their  unprincipled  licentiousness;  and  that  his  religion  would 
be  the  object  of  hate  and  persecution  in  the  one  case,  as  his  wealth  would 
have  exposed  him  in  the  other  to  the  extortions  of  unrelentinfj  oppression. 

Meantime  Lucas  Bcaumanoir  walked  in  a  small  garden  belonging  to  tho 
Preceptory,  included  within  the  precincts  of  its  exterior  fortification,  and 
held  sad  and  confidential  communication  with  a  brother  of  his  Order,  who 
had  come  in  his  company  from  Palestine. 

The  Grand  Master  was  a  man  advanced  in  age,  as  was  testified  by  his 
long  gray  beard,  and  the  shagcy  gray  eyebrows,  overhanging  eyes,  of  wliich, 
however,  years  had  been  unable  to  quench  tho  fire.  A  formidable  warrior, 
his  thin  ami  severe  features  retained  tho  soldier's  fierceness  of  expression  ; 
an  ascetic  bigot,  thev  were  no  less  marked  by  tho  emaciation  of  abstinence,  . 
an<l  the  spiritual  pride  of  the  self-satisfied  devotee.  Yet  with  these  severer 
traits  of  phvsiognomy,  there  was  mixed  somewhat  striking  and  noble, 
arising,  douLtless,  from  the  great  part  which  his  high  office  called  upon 
him  to  act  among  monarchs  and  princes,  and  from  the  habitual  exercise  of 
supreme  authority  over  the  valiant  and  high-bom  knights,  who  were  united 
by  the  ruh's  of  the  Order.  His  stature  was  tAll,  and  his  gait,  undepressed 
by  age  and  toil,  was  erect  and  stately.  His  white  mantle  was  shaped  with 
severe  regularity,  according  to  tho  rule  of  Saint  Bernard  himself,  being 
composed  of  what  was  then  called  Burrel  cloth,  exactly  fitted  to  tho  size  or 
the  wearer,  and  bearing  on  the  left  shoulder  the  octangular  cross  peculiar 
to  the  Order,  formed  of  red  cloth.  No  voir  or  ermine  docked  this  garment ; 
but  in  respect  of  his  age,  the  Qrand  Master,  as  permitted  by  the  rules,  vore 
his  doublet  lined  and  trimmed  with  the  softest  lambskin,  dressed  with  the 
wool  outwards,  which  was  the  nearest  approach  he  could  regularly  make  to 
tho  use  of  fur,  then  the  greatest  luxury  of  dross.  In  his  hand  he  bore  that 
singular  abacus ^  or  staff  of  office,  witn  which  Templars  are  usually  repro* 
seated,  having  at  the  uf)per  end  a  round  plate,  on  which  was  engraved  tha 
cxou  of  the  Order,  inscrioed  within  a  circle  or  orle,  as  heralds  term  it,    Hu 
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companion,  who  attended  on  this  great  personage,  had  nearly  the  same 
dress  in  all  respects,  but  his  extreme  deference  towards  his  Superior  showed 
that  no  other  equality  subsisted  between  them.  The  Preceptor,  for  such  he 
was  in  rank,  walked;  not  in  a  line  with  the  Grand  Master,  but  just  so  far 
behind  that  Beaumanoir  could  speak  to  him  without  turning  round  his  head. 
•*  Conradc,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  "  dear  companion  of  my  battles  and 
my  toils,  to  thy  faithful  bosom  alone  I  can  confide  my  sorrows.  To  thee 
alone  can  I  tell  how  oft,  since  I  came  to  this  kingdom,  I  haye  desired  to  be 
dissolved  and  to  be  with  the  just  Not  one  object  in  England  hath  met  mine 
eye  which  it  could  rest  upon  with  pleasure,  save  the  tombs  of  our  brethren, 
bcneafh  Uie  massive  roof  of  our  Temple  Church  in  yonder  proud  capital. 
Oh,  valiant  Robert  de  Ros  I  did  I  exclaim  internally,  as  I  gazed  upon  these 

good  soldiers  of  the  cross,  where  they  lie  sculptured  on  their  sepulchres, — 
>h,  worthy  William  dc  Mareschal !  open  your  marble  cells,  and  take  to  your 
repose  a  weary  brother,  who  would  rather  strive  with  a  hundred  thousand 
pagans  than  witness  the  decay  of  our  Holy  Order  I" 

"  It  is  but  true,"  answered  Gonrade  >lont-Fitchet ;  "  it  is  but  too  true ; 
and  the  irregularities  of  our  brethren  in  England  are  even  more  gross  than 
those  in  France." 

"  Because  they  are  more  wealthy,"  answered  the  Grand  Master.  "  Bear 
with  me,  brother,  although  I  should  something  vaunt  myself.  Thou  know- 
est  the  life  I  have  led,  keeping  each  point  of  my  Order,  striving  with  devils 
embodied  and  disembodied,  striking  down  the  roaring  lion,  who  ^eth  about 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour,  like  a  good  knight  and  devout  priest,  where- 
soever I  met  with  him  —  even  as  blessed  Saint  Bernard  hath  prescribed  to 
us  in  the  forty-fifth  capital  of  our  rule,  Ut  Leo  semper  Jeriatur,*  But,  by 
the  Holy  Temple  I  the  zeal  which  hath  devoured  my  substance  and  my  life, 
yea,  the  very  nerves  and  marrow  of  my  bones ;  by  that  very  Holy  Temple  I 
swear  to  thee,  that  save  thyself  and  some  few  that  still  retain  the  ancient 
severity  of  our  Order,  I  look  upon  no  brethren  whom  I  can  bring  my  soul 
to  embrace  under  that  holy  name.  What  say  our  statutes,  and  how  do  our 
brethren  observe  them  ?  They  should  wear  no  vain  or  worldly  ornament, 
no  crest  upon  their  helmet,  no  gold  upon  stirrup  or  bridle-bit ;  yet  who  now 
go  pranked  out  so  proudly  and  so  gaily  as  the  poor  soldiers  of  the  Temple  7 
They  are  forbidden  by  our  statutes  to  take  one  bird  by  means  of  another, 
to  shoot  beasts  with  bow  or  arblast,  to  halloo  to  a  hunting-horn,  or  to  spur 
the  horse  after  game.  But  now,  at  hunting  and  hawking,  and  each  idle 
sport  of  wood  and  river,  who  so  prompt  as  the  Templars  in  all  these  fund 
yanities  ?  They  are  forbidden  to  read,  save  what  their  Superior  permitted, 
or  listen  to  what  is  read,  save  such  holy  things  as  may  oe  recited  aloud 
during  the  hours  of  refection ;  but  lo  1  their  ears  are  at  the  command  of  idle 
minstrels,  and  their  eyes  study  empty  romaunts.  They  were  commanded 
to  extirpate  magic  and  heresy.  Lo  I  they  are  charged  with  studying  the 
accursed  cabalistical  secrets  of  the  Jews,  and  the  magic  of  the  Paynim  Sara 
cens.  Simpleness  of  diet  was  prescribed  to  them,  roots,  pottage,  gruels, 
eating  flesh  but  thrice  a-week,  because  the  accustomed  feeding  on  flesh  is  a 
dishonourable  corruption  of  the  body ;  and  behold,  their  tables  groan  under 
delicate  fare  I  Their  drink  was  to  be  water,  and  now,  to  drink  like  a  Tem- 
plar, is  the  boast  of  each  jolly  boon  companion !  This  very  garden,  filled 
as  it  is  with  curious  herbs  and  trees  sent  from  the  Eastern  climos,  bettor 
becomes  the  harem  of  an  unbelieving  Emir,  than  the  plot  which  Christian 
Monks  should  devote  to  raise  their  homely  pot-herbs. — And  oh,  Conrade  I 
well  it  were  that  the  relaxation  of  discipline  stopped  even-  here ! — Well  thou 
knowest  that  we  were  forbidden  to  receive  those  devout  women,  who  at  the 
beginning  were  asaoci&ted  as  nsters  of  oar  Order,  because,  saith  the  forty. 
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pixth  olmptor,  the  Ancient  Enemy  Imth,  by  female  society,  withdrawn  many 
fnun  th(f  right  [uith  to  panulisc.  Nay,  in  the  List  capital,  being,  as  it  were, 
til'-'  I'opi-stniu^  which  niiv  bh*?8ed  founder  placed  on  the  pure  and  undefiled 
ductrinc  \virn*li  ho  had  enjoined,  wo  arc  prohibited  from  offering,  even  to 
our  si>i«'rs  and  our  mothers,  the  kiss  of  affection  —  ui  omnium  muliernm 
J'liniiihfnr  oa.'uhi. — 1  shame  to  s])eak — I  shame  to  think — of  the  corruptions 
uhith  hav>?  rushed  in  upon  us  even  like  a  flood.  The  souls  of  our  pure 
foMiulors,  tlid  .spirits  of  lluj;h  de  Payen  and  Godfrey  de  Saint  Omer,  and  of 
tho  l)l('ssf'd  Srven  who  firrtt  joined  in  dedicating  their  lives  to  the  service  of 
tlu."  'J't  inpli',  are  disturl)od  even  in  the  enjoyment  of  paradise  itself.  I  havo 
^'l'lMl  tlunn,  C«»nrado.  in  the  visions  of  the  night  —  their  sainted  eyes  whed 
trars  lur  tho  sins  and  follies  of  their  brethren,  and  for  thef<ml  and  shameful 
luxury  in  which  tliey  wallow.  Beaumanoir,  they  say,  thou  slumberost  — 
awako  I  Tlioro  is  a  stain  in  tlie  fabric  of  the  Temple,  deej)  and  foul  as  that 
lel't  by  tlio  stroaks  (»f  h.'prosy  on  the  walls  of  the  infected  houses  of  old.* 
Tlio  soMiiTs  of  the  Cross,  who  should  shun  the  glance  of  a  woman  as  tho 
eye  of  a  liasilisk,  live  in  open  sin,  not  with  tho  females  of  their  own  nvco 
only,  ]»ut  with  the  daughti^rs  of  tho  accursed  heathen,  and  nioro  accursed 
Jew.  r»ea«manoir,  tlitiu  sleepest;  up,  and  avenge  our  cause!  —  Slay  tho 
sinnors,  malo  and  fi-malel — Take  to  thee  tho  brand  of  Phineas! — The  vision 
fled.  ('(;nra(lo,  but  aw  1  awaked  I  could  still  hear  the  clank  of  their  mail,  and 
si*e  tho  waving  of  tlieir  white  mantles.  —  And  I  will  do  according  to  their 
w<ird.  I  WILL  purify  tlio  fabric  of  the  Temple!  and  tho  unclean  stones  in 
whii'li  the  plaguo  iy,  I  will  remove  and  cast  out  of  the  building." 

*'  Yet  bethink  thee,  reverend  father,"  said  Mont-Fitchet,  *'  the  stain  hath 
become  engrained  by  time  and  consuetude ;  let  thy  reformation  be  cautious, 
as  it  is  just  and  wise." 

*'No,  Mont-Fitt^het,"  answered  the  stern  old  man — "it  must  be  sharp  and 
sudden  —  tli(?  Order  is  on  the  crisis  of  its  fate.  The  sobriety,  self-<levotion, 
and  piety  of  our  predecessors,  nuide  us  powerful  friends — our  prci^umption, 
our  wiraith,  our  luxury,  have  raised  up  against  us  mighty  enemies. — "Wo 
must  cast  away  these  riches,  which  are  a  temptation  to  prmces  —  we  must 
lay  down  that  presumption,  which  is  an  offence  to  them  —  wo  must  reform 
that  licence  of  manners,  which  is  a  scandal  to  the  whole  Christian  world  I 
Or — mark  my  words — the  Order  of  the  Temple  will  be  utterly  demolished — 
and  tho  ])lace  thereof  shall  no  more  be  known  among  the  nations." 

*'  Now  may  (lod  avert  such  a  calamity !"  said  the  Preceptor. 

•*  Amen,''  said  the  Grand  Master,  wilh  solemnity,  "  but  we  must  dcservo 
Ilis  aid.  I  tell  thee.  Conrade,  that  neither  tho  powers  in  Heaven,  nor  tho 
jiowers  on  earth,  will  longer  enduro  the  wickedness  of  this  gt'neration — j\Iy 
inirdiigf'nce  is  sure  —  the  ground  on  which  our  fabrio  is  reared  is  already 
underminiMl.  and  each  addition  we  make  to  the  structure  of  our  greatness 
will  only  sink  it  the  sooner  in  tho  abyss.  We  must  retrace  our  steps,  and 
sh(jw  ouVselves  the  faithful  Champions  of  tho  Cross,  sacrificing  to  our  call- 
ing, not  alone  our  blood  and  our  lives — not  alone  our  lusts  and  our  vices-* 
but  our  ease,  our  comforts,  and  our  natural  affections,  and  act  as  men  con- 
vinced that  many  a  pleasure  which  may  bo  lawful  to  others,  is  forbidden  to 
tlie  vowed  soldier  of  the  Temple." 

At  this  moment  a  squire,  clothed  in  a  threadbare  vestment,  (for  tho  aspi- 
rants after  this  holy  Order  wore  during  their  noviciate  tho  cast-oflf  garments 
of  the  knights,)  entered  the  garden,  and,  bowing  profoundly  before  the 
(irand  Master,  stood  silent,  awaiting  his  permission  cro  he  presumed  to  tell 
his  errand. 

"Is  it  not  more  seemly."  said  the  Grand  Master,  "to  see  this  Damian, 
olotlit'd  in  the  garments  of  Christian  humility,  thus  appear  with  reverend 
Bilenco  before  his  Superior,  than  but  two  days  since,  when  the  fond  fool  was 
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docked  in  a  painted  coat,  and  jangling  as  port  and  as  proud  as  any  popin- 
jay ? — Speak,  Daniian,  we  permit  thee — What  is  thine  errand  ?" 

**  A  Jew  stands  without  the  gate,  noble  and  reverend  futher,"  said  the 
squire,  **  who  prays  to  speak  with  brother  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert." 

"  Thou  wert  right  to  give  me  knowledge  of  it,"  said  the  Grand  Master ; 
•*in  our  presence  a  Preceptor  is  but  as  a  common  compeer  of  our  Order, 
who  may  not  walk  according  to  his  own  will,  but  to  that  of  his  Master — 
even  according  to  the  text,  *  In  the  hearing  of  the  ear  he  hath  ol)eycd  me.' 
— It  imports  us  especially  to  know  of  this  Bois-Guilbcrt's  proceedings,"  said 
ho,  turning  to  his  companion. 

"  lleport  speaks  him  bravo  and  valiant,"  said  Conrade. 

"  And  truly  is  he  so  spoken  of,"  said  the  Grand  Master ;  "  in  our  valour 
only  we  are  not  degenerated  from  our  predecessors,  the  heroes  of  the  Cross. 
But  bn)thor  Brian  came  into  our  Order  a  moody  and  disapi)ointc«l  man, 
stirred,  I  doubt  me,  to  take  our  vows  and  renounce  the  worla,  not  in  sin-  ' 
cerity  of  soul,  but  as  one  whom  some  touch  of  light  discontent  had  driven 
into  penitence.  Since  then,  he  hath  become  an  active  and  earnest  agitator, 
a  murmurer,  and  a  machinator,  and  a  leader  amongst  those  who  impugn 
our  authority ;  not  considering  that  the  rule  is  given  to  the  Mnster  even  by 
the  symbol  of  the  staff  and  the  rod  —  the  staff  to  support  the  infirmities  of 
the  weak  —  the  rod  to  correct  the  faults  of  delinquents  —  Damian,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  lead  the  Jew  to  our  presence." 

The  squire  departed  with  a  profound  reverence,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
returned,  marshalling  in  Isaac  of  York.  No  naked  slave,  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  some  mighty  prince,  could  approach  his  judgment-seat  with 
more  profound  reverence  and  terror  tlian  th.it  with  which  the  Jew  drew 
near  to  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Master.  When  he  had  approached  within 
the  distance  of  three  yards.  Beaumanoir  made  a  sign  with  nis  staff  that  he 
should  come  no  farther.  The  Jew  kneeled  down  on  the  earth,  which  he 
kissed  in  tt>ken  of  reverence ;  then  rising,  stood  before  the  Templars,  his 
hands  folded  on  his  bosom,  his  head  bowed  on  his  breast,  in  all  the  sub- 
mission of  Oriental  slavery. 

"Damian,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  "retire,  and  have  a  guard  ready  to 
await  our  sudden  call ;  and  suffer  no  one  to  enter  the  garden  until  we  shall 
leave  it." — The  squire  bowed  and  retreated. — "Jew,"  continued  the  haughty 
old  man,  "mark  me.  It  suits  not  our  condition  to  hold  with  thee  long  com- 
munication, nor  do  wo  waste  words  or  time  upon  any  one.  Wherefore  bo 
brief  in  thy  answers  to  what  questions  I  shall  ask  thee,  and  let  thy  words 
be  of  truth  ;  for  if  thy  tongue  doubles  with  me,  I  will  have  it  torn  from  thj 
misbelieving  jaws." 

The  Jew  was  about  to  reply,  but  the  Grand  Master  went  on. 

"  Peace,  unbeliever ! — not  a  word  in  our  presence,  save  in  answer  to  our 
questions. — What  is  thy  business  with  our  brother  Brian  de  Bois-(iuilbort?" 

Isaac  gasped  with  terror  and  uncertainty.    To  tell  his  tale  might  be  intor- 

Ereted  into  scandalizing  the  Order;  vet,  unless  he  told  it,  what  hope  could 
e  have  of  achieving  nis  daughter's  deliverance?     Beaumanoir  saw  liis 
mortal  apprehension  and  condescended  to  rive  him  some  assurance. 

"  Fear  nothing,"  he  said,  "  for  thy  wretohed  person,  Jew,  so  thou  dealeat 
uprightly  in  this  matter.  I  demand  again  to  know  ficom  thee  thy  businc^sft 
with  Brian  do  Boi»<I(ailbertr' 

"I  am  bearer  of  a  letter,''  itnunered  out  tbe  Jew,  **ao  please  yo^ 
reverend  yalour,  to  that  good  Ml^  from  Prior  Ajmn  of  ih»  Abbeys  oX 
Jonraulx." 

"  Said  I  not  theee  int9  wil  iti  i     Hii  iii^i  iiiiiii*i  Iffiii  »k<^\»- 

tcrtion  Prior  eeDde  a 
fitting  messon^  than  itti 
The  Jew,  with  tremU*"^ 
which  he  had  depoiit"* 
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Ill-  i:i':ii>.]  M:i.lr:'.  -mA  r<'a<lin^  it  In  lii»  |t 
(If  Uiiii  ixTiLH'ii  Uie  li'tiur  in  li»:>t<-.  nri 
liiirrur;  rend  it  oviir  fiKiiin  munj  iiluwiy; 
nilh  one  hnnd,  and  Bl'ijiUtly  striking  it  tvit) 
ia  (cuudl^  Htuff  fur  ono  Clirlation  uiin  to  wril 
aiiU  no  iDConsidcrablo  meuilieni,  i>f  rGUf;ii>n 
Biilemnl}',  and  louking  upwurd,  "  wilt  tiiuu 
the  IbriisiiinK-lloorT"        * 

Muiit-Fitcliut  took  tlio  letter  from  Ills  ku) 
it.  '■  lleiwl  it  hIiilkI.  Connide,"'  saiil  llm  tir. 
(to  Isanc]  "  attend  to  tlio  purport  of  it,  fur 

Cuomdo  read  llic  letter,  which  was  in  tbr 

Co,  Prior  of  Iho  Cisturtian  houHe  of  Saii 
n  do  ItoiH-Giiilbcrt.  (i  Knight  of  tlio  hoi; 
health,  with  the  bountien  of  Kiiit;  Itacuhus  ani 
iDK  our  prcncnt  ooDdicion,  dear  llrotlier,  wc  a 
ecrtain  lawlens  and  f;oilleHs  men,  who  Imvo  no 
anil  put  us  Id  ransom ;  whereby  we  hnfo  also 
niinfurtuno,  and  Ihnt  Ihou  hfist  escaped  witl 
wlioao  block  cyea  bare  licwiliOied  (bi:c.  Wc 
mfot; ;  noTortliclesB,  we  praj  thee  to  be  on  Ih 
acvond  Witch  of  Endor ;  for  we  aro  priratcl  j  aai 
who  cnroth  not  a  bcim  fi)r  eherry  cliecks  and 
niandj  to  diminisb  your  mirth,  and  amcnil  yoi 

?ray  you  heartily  to  beware,  and  to  be  found 
'ext  bath  it,  Invenieutur  riifUantea.  And  the  i 
of  York,  hnvinf;  pmjed  of  mo  Icllcnt  in  hi 
eanicntly  ndviniug,  and  in  a  Burt  entreating,  th 
raniwm,  leein;;  hn  will  pay  you  from  his  bag 
damsels  upon  safer  terms,  whereof  1  tnint  to 
merry  together,  a»  true  brot''""  -  ' 
■aithtl'-*—    "" 
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thip  Ajmer.  —  And  what  meaneth  he,  I  trow,  by  this  second  Witch  of 
Endor  ?''  said  he  to  his  confidant,  something  apart. 

Conrade  was  better  acquainted  (perhaps  by  practice)  with  the  jargon  of 
gallantry,  than  was  his  Superior;  and  ne  expounded  the  passage  which 
embarrassed  the  Grand  Master,  to  be  a  sort  or  language  used  by  worldly 
men  towards  those  whom  they  loved  par  amours;  but  uie  explanation  did 
not  satisfy  the  bigoted  Beaumanoir. 

'*  There  is  more  in  it  than  thou  dost  guess,  Conrade ;  thy  simplicity  is  no 
match  for  this  deep  abyss  of  wickedness.  This  Rebecca  of  York  was  a 
pupil  of  that  Miriam  of  whom  thou  hast  heard.  Thou  shalt  hear  the  Jew 
own  it  oven  now."  Then  turning  to  Isaac,  he  said  aloud,  '*  Thy  daughter, 
then,  is  prisoner  with  Brian  de  BoisX^uilbert  ?" 

"Ay,  reverend  valorous  sir,"  stammered  poor  Isaac,  "and  whatsoever 
ransom  a  poor  man  may  pay  for  her  deliverance " 

"  Peace  r'  said  the  (jlrand  Master.  "  This  thy  daughter  hath  practised 
the  art  of  healing,  hath  she  not  V* 

"Ay,  gracious  sir,"  answered  the  Jew,  with  more  confidence;  "and 
knight  and  yeoman,  squire  and  vassal,  may  bless  the  goodly  gift  which 
Heaven  Y^nih.  assigned  to  her.  Many  a  one  can  testify  that  she  hath  reco- 
vered them  by  her  art,  when  every  other  human  aid  hath  proved  vain ;  but 
the  blessing  of  the  God  of  Jacob  was  upon  her." 

Beaumanoir  turned  to  Mont-Fitchet  with  a  grim  smile.  "  See,  brother," 
ho  said,  "  the  deceptions  of  the  devouring  Enemy  I  Behold  the  baits  with 
which  he  fishes  for  souls,  giving  a  poor  space  of  earthly  life  in  exchange 
for  eternal  happiness  hereafter.  Well  said  our  blessed  rule.  Semper  percur 
iiaiur  leo  voratis,  —  Up  on  the  lion  I  Dowq  with  the  destroyer  1"  said  he, 
shaking  aloft  his  mystic  abacus,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  powers  of  darkness 
— "  Thy  daughter  worketh  the  cures  I  doubt  not,"  thus  he  went  on  to  ad- 
dress the  Jew,  "  by  words  and  sigils,  and  periapts,  and  other  cabalistical 
mysteries." 

"  Nay,  reverend  and  brave  Knight,"  answered  Isaac,  "  but  in  chief  mea- 
sure by  a  balsam  of  marvellous  virtue." 

"Where  had  she  that  secret?"  said  Beaumanoir. 

"  It  was  delivered  to  her,"  answered  Isaac,  reluctantly,  "  by  Miriam,  a 
sage  matron  of  our  tribe." 

"  Ah,  false  Jew  1"  said  the  Grand  Master ;  "  was  it  not  from  that  same 
witch  Miriam,  the  abomination  of  whose  enchantments  have  been  heard  of 
throughout  every  Christian  land  ?"  exclaimed  the  Grand  Master,  crossing 
himself.  "  Iler  l)ody  was  burnt  at  a  stake,  and  her  ashes  were  scattered  to 
the  four  winds ;  and  so  be  it  with  me  and  mine  Order,  if  I  do  not  as  much 
to  her  pupil,  and  more  also  I  I  will  teach  her  to  throw  spell  and  incantiCtion 
over  the  soldiers  of  the  blessed  Temple.  —  There,  Damian,  spurn  thin  Jew 
from  the  gate  —  shoot  him  dead  if  ne  oppose  or  turn  again.  With  his 
daughter  we  will  deal  as  the  Christian  law  and  our  own  high  office  war- 
rant." 

Poor  Isaac  was  hurried  off  accordingly,  and  expelled  from  the  Precep- 
tory ;  all  his  entreaties,  and  even  his  oners,  unheard  and  disregarded.  lie 
could  do  no  better  than  return  to  the  house  of  the  Rabbi,  and  endeavour, 
through  his  means,  to  learn  how  his  daughter  was  to  be  disposed  of.  He 
had  hitherto  feared  for  her  honour,  he  was  now  to  tremble  for  her  life. 
Meanwhile,  the  Grand  Master  ordered  to  his  presence  the  Preceptor  of 
Templestowe. 
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Say  not  my  ait  is  fraad  — all  lire  by  aeeminf. 
The  beggar  begs  with  it,  and  ttie  gay  courtier 
Gaiiu  land  and  title,  rank  and  role,  by  aeeminf; 
The  clergy  acorn  it  not,  and  the  bold  soldier 
Will  eke  with  it  his  service.— All  admit  it, 
All  practise  it;  and  be  who  is  content 
With  showing  what  he  is,  shall  have  small  credit 
In  charch,  or  camp,  or  state— So  wags  the  world. 

Old  Pult. 

Albert  ^lalvoisin,  President,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Order,  Preceptor 
of  the  establishment  of  Templestowc,  was  brother  to  that  Philip  MalvoisiUf 
who  has  been  already  occasion  ally  mentioned  in  this  history,  and  was,  like 
that  baron,  in  close  league  with  dorian  de  Bois-Guilbert. 

Amongst  dissolute  and  unprincipled  men,  of  whom  the  Temple  Order 
included  but  too  many,  Albert  of  Templcstowo  might  be  distinguished ; 
but  with  this  difference  from  the  audacious  Bois-Guilbert,  that  he  knew 
how  to  throw  over  his  vices  and  his  ambition  the  veil  of  hypocrisy,  and  to 
assume  in  his  exterior  the  fanaticism  which  he  internally  aespised.  Had 
not  the  arrival  of  the  Grand  Master  been  so  unexpectedly  sudden,  he  would 
have  seen  nothing  at  Templestowe  which  might  have  appeared  to  argue  any 
relaxation  of  discipline.  And,  even  although  surprised,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  detected,  Albert  Malvoisin  listened  with  such  respect  and  apparont 
contrition  to  the  rebuke  of  his  Superior,  and  made  such  haste  to  reform  the 
particulars  he  censured, — succeeded,  in  fine,  so  well  in  ^ving  an  air  of 
ascetic  devotion  to  a  family  which  had  been  lately  devoted  to  licence  and 
pleasure,  that  Lucas  Beaumanoir  began  to  entertain  a  higher  opinion  of  the-. 
Preceptor's  morals,  than  the  first  appearance  of  the  establishment  had 
inclined  him  to  adopt. 

But  these  favourable  sentiments  on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Master  were 
greatly  shaken  by  the  intelligence  that  Albert  had  received  within  a  house 
of  religion  the  Jewish  captive,  and,  as  was  to  be  feared,  the  paramour  of 
a  brother  of  the  Order;  and  when  Albert  appeared  before  nim,  he  was 
regarded  with  unwonted  sternness. 

*'  There  is  in  this  mansion,  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  the  holy  Order 
of  the  Temple,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  in  a  severe  tone,  "  a  Jewish  woman, 
brought  hither  by  a  brother  of  religion,  by  your  connivance.  Sir  Preceptor." 

Albert  Malvoisin  was  overwhelmed  with  confusion ;  for  the  unfortunate 
Rebecca  had  been  confined  in  a  remote  and  secret  part  of  the  building,  and 
every  precaution  used  to  prevent  her  residence  there  from  being  known. 
He  read  in  the  looks  of  Beaumanoir  ruin  to  Bois-Guilbert  and  to  himself, 
unless  he  should  be  able  to  avert  the  impending  storm. 

"  Why  are  you  mute?"  continued  tiie  Grand  Master. 

**  Is  it  permitted  me  to  reply?"  answered  the  Preceptor,  in  a  tone  of  the 
deepest  humility,  although  by  the  question  he  only  meant  to  gain  an  instant'i 
space  for  arranging  his  ideas. 

" Speak,  you  are  permitted,''  said  the  Grand  Master  —  ''speak,  and  say, 
knowest  thou  Uie  capital  of  our  holy  rule, — De  commiliionUnu  Templi  %n 
tancta  civitate^  qui  cum  miserrimis  mulierilms  versarUur,  propter  oblectattonem 
earnis  f"* 

"  Surely,  most  reverend  father,"  answered  the  Preceptor,  "  I  have  not 
risen  to  this  office  in  the  Order,  being  ignorant  of  one  of  its  most  important 
prohibitions." 

*  The  edict  which  be  qtouUt,  it  i^(aiiMt  conmv&lfla  iwWki  itamtik  «C  fi«ibL  chaxictar. 
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"How  comes  it,  then,  I  demand  of  thee  once  more,  that  thon  hast  suf- 
fered a  brother  to  bring  a  paramour,  and  that  paramour  a  Jewish  sorceress, 
into  this  holy  place,  to  the  stain  and  pollution  thereof?'' 

**  A  Jewish  sorceress  1"  echoed  Albert  Malvoisin ;  "  good  angels  guard 
as !" 

"  Ay,  brother,  a  Jewish  sorceress  1"  said  the  Grand  Master,  sternly.  **  I 
have  said  it.  Darest  thou  deny  that  this  Rebecca,  the  daughter  of  that 
wretched  usurer  Isaac  of  York,  and  the  pupil  of  the  foul  witch  Miriam,  is 
now — shame  to  be  thought  or  spoken  I — lodged  within  this  thy  Preceptory  V 

**Your  wisdom,  reverend  father,"  answered  the  Preceptor,  **hath  rolled 
away  the  darkness  from  my  understanding.  Much  did  I  wonder  that  so 
good  a  knight  as  Brian  de  fiois-Guilbcrt  seemed  so  fondly  besotted  on  the 
charms  of  this  female,  whom  I  received  into  this  house  merely  to  place  a 
bar  betwixt  their  growing  intimacy,  which  else  might  have  been  cemented 
at  the  expense  of  tne  fall  of  our  valiant  and  religious  brother." 

'*  Hath  nothing,  then,  as  yet  passed  betwixt  them  in  breach  of  his  tow  V* 
demanded  the  Grand  Master. 

"What!  under  this  roof?"  said  the  Preceptor,  crossing  himself;  "  Saint 
Magdalene  and  the  ten  thousand  virgins  forbid  I  —  No  I  it  I  have  sinned  in 
receiving  her  here,  it  was  in  the  erring  thought  that  I  might  thus  break 
off  our  brother's  besotted  devotion  to  this  Jewess,  which  seemed  to  me  so 
wild  and  unnatural,  that  I  could  not  but  ascribe  it  to  some  touch  of  insanity, 
more  to  be  cured  by  pity  than  reproof.  But  since  your  reverend  wbdom 
hath  discovered  this  Jewish  quean  to  bo  a  sorceress,  perchance  it  may  account 
fully  for  his  enamoured  folly." 

"It  doth  I — it  doth!"  said  Beaumanoir.  "See,  brother  Conradc,  the 
peril  of  yielding  to  the  first  devices  and  blandishments  of  Satan  I  We  look 
upon  woman  only  to  gratify  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  to  take  pleasure  in 
wnat  men  call  her  beauty ;  and  the  Ancient  £nemy,  the  devouring  Lion, 
obtains  power  over  us,  to  complete,  by  talisman  and  spell,  a  work  which 
was  begun  by  idleness  and  folly.  It  may  be  that  our  brother  Bois^uilbert 
does  in  this  matter  deserve  rather  pity  than  severe  chastisement ;  rather 
the  support  of  the  staff,  than  the  strokes  of  the  rod ;  and  that  our  admoni- 
tions and  prayers  may  turn  him  from  his  folly,  and  restore  him  to  his 
brethren." 

"  It  were  deep  pity,"  said  Conrade  Mont-Fitchet,  "  to  lose  to  the  Order 
one  of  its  best  lances,  when  the  Iloly  Community  most  re(}uires  the  aid  of 
its  sons.  Three  hundred  Saracens  hath  this  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  slain 
with  his  own  hand." 

"  The  blood  of  these  accursed  dogs,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  "  shall  be  a 
sweet  and  acceptable  offering  to  the  saints  and  angels  whom  they  despise 
and  blaspheme ;  and  with  their  aid  will  wo  counteract  the  spells  and  charms 
with  which  our  brother  is  entwined  as  in  a  net.  Ue  shall  burst  the  bands 
of  this  Delilah,  as  Samson  burst  the  two  new  cords  with  which  the  Philis- 
tines had  bound  him,  and  shall  slaughter  the  infidels,  even  heaps  upon 
heaps.  But  concerning  this  foul  witcn,  who  hath  flung  her  enchantmenta 
over  a  brother  of  the  Iloly  Temple,  assuredly  she  shall  die  the  death." 

"  But  the  laws  of  England,"  —  said  the  Preceptor,  who,  though  delighted 
that  the  Grand  Master's  resentment,  thus  fortunately  averted  from  himself 
and  Bois-Guilbert,  had  taken  another  direction,  began  now  to  fear  ho  was 
carrying  it  too  far. 

"  The  laws  of  England,"  interrupted  Beaumanoir,  "  permit  and  enjoin 
each  judge  to  execute  justice  within  his  own  jurisdiction.  The  most  petty 
baron  may  arrest,  try,  and  condemn  a  witch  found  within  his  own  domain. 
And  shall  that  power  be  denied  to  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Temple  within 
a  Preceptory  of  his  Order  ?  ~  No  —  we  will  judge  and  condemn.  The  witch 
shall  be  taken  out  of  the  land,  and  the  wickedness  thereof  shall  be  forgiven. 
Prepare  the  Castle-hall  for  the  trial  of  the  sorceress." 
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Albert  Malvoisin  bowed  and  retired,  —  not  to  give  directions  foi  prepar- 
in<^  tho  hall,  but  to  seek  out  Brian  do  Bois-Guilbcrt,  and  communicate  to 
liiiii  how  mattora  were  likely  to  terminate.  It  was  not  long  ere  ho  found 
him,  foaming  with  indignation  at  a  repulse  he  had  anew  sustained  from  the 
fair  .Jewoss.'  "The  unthinking,"  he  said,  "the  ungrateful,  to  scorn  him 
will),  amidst  blood  and  flames,  would  have  saved  her  life  at  the  risk  of  hia 
own!  By  lloavon,  Malvoisin!  I  abo^le  until  roof  and  rafters  crackled  and 
crashed  around  me.  I  was  the  butt  of  a  hundred  arrows  ;  they  rattled  on 
mine  armour  like  hailstones  against  a  latticed  casement,  and  the  only  use  I 
mado  of  my  tihiehl  was  for  her  protection.  This  did  I  endure  for  her;  and 
now  tho  seif-willed  girl  upbraids  me  that  I  did  not  leave  her  to  perish,  and 
rclus^^s  me  not  only  the  slightest  proof  of  gratitude,  but  even  the  mo8t  dis- 
tant hope  tliat  ever  she  will  be  brought  to  grant  any.  Tho  devil,  that 
posFossL'd  her  race  with  obstinacy,  has  concentrated  its  full  force  in  her 
6in;:lo  person !" 

*'  Tlie  devil,"  said  the  Preceptor,  "  I  think,  possessed  vou  both.  IIow  often 
have  I  preached  to  you  caution,  if  not  continence  ?  Did  I  not  tell  you  that 
there  were  enough  willing  Christian  damsels  to  bo  met  with,  who  would 
think  it  a  sin  to  refuse  so  bravo  a  knight  le  don  d'amoureux  merci^  and  you 
must  nec<la  anchor  affection  on  a  wilful,  obstinate  Jewess  1  By  the  mass,  I 
think  old  Lucas  Beaumanoir  guesses  right,  when  he  maintains  she  hath  cast 
a  spell  over  you." 

*' Lucas  Beaumanoir!"  —  said  Bois-Guilbert^  reproachfully  —  "Are  these 
your  precautions,  Malvoisin  7  Ilast  thou  su£fcrea  the  dotard  to  loam  that 
Kebecca  is  in  the  Preceptory?" 

"  IIow  could  I  help  it?"  said  the  Preceptor.  "I  neglected  nothing  that 
could  keep  secret  your  mystery ;  but  it  is  betrayed,  and  whether  by  the 
dovil  or  no,  the  devil  only  can  tell.  But  I  have  turned  the  matter  as  I  c^uld; 
you  are  safe  if  you  renounce  Rebecca.  You  are  pitied  —  the  victim  of 
ma>;ieal  delusion.     Sho  is  a  sorceress,  and  must  suffer  as  such." 

*•  She  shall  not.  by  Heaven !"  said  Bois-Guilbert. 

*'  By  Heaven,  she  must  and  will !"  said  Malvoisin.  "  Neither  you  nor 
any  one  else  can  save  her.  Lucas  Beaumanoir  hath  settled  that  the  desith 
of  a  Jewess  will  be  a  sin-offering  sufHcient  to  atone  for  all  the  amorous 
indulgences  of  the  Knights-Templars;  and  thou  knowest  he  hath  both 
the  power  and  will  to  execute  so  reasonable  and  pious  a  purpose." 

"  Will  future  ages  believe  that  such  stupid  bigotry  ever  existed  1"  said 
Bois-Ciuilbert,  striding  up  and  down  the  apartment. 

"What  they  may  believe,  I  know  not,"  said  Malvoisin,  calmly ;  "but  I 
know  well,  that  in  this  our  day,  clergy  and  laymen,  take  ninety-nine  to  the 
hundred,  will  cry  amen  to  the  Grand  Master's  sentence." 

"I  have  it,"  said  Bois-Guilbort.  "Albert,  thou  art  my  friend.  Thoa 
must  connive  at  her  escape,  Malvoisin,  and  I  will  transport  her  to  some 
place  of  greater  security  and  secrecy." 

"I  cannot,  if  I  would,"  replied  the  Preceptor;  "the  mansion  is  filled 
with  the  attendants  of  the  Grand  Master,  and  others  who  are  devoted  to  him. 
And,  to  be  frank  with  you,  brother,  I  would  not  embark  with  you  in  this 
matter,  even  if  I  could  hope  to  bring  my  bark  to  haven.  I  have  risked 
enough  already  for  your  sake.  I  have  no  mind  to  encounter  a  sentence  of 
degradation,  or  even  to  lose  my  Preceptory,  for  the  sake  of  a  painted  piece 
of  Jewish  flesh  and  blood.  And  you,  if  you  will  be  guided  by  my  counsel, 
will  give  up  this  wild-goose  chase,  and  fly  your  hawk  at  some  other  game. 
Think,  Bois-Guilbert,  —  thy  present  rank,  thy  future  honours,  all  depend 
on  thy  place  in  the  Order.  Snouldst  thou  adhere  perversely  to  thy  passion 
for  this  Ilobecca,  thou  wilt  give  Beaumanoir  the  power  of  expclHng  thee, 
and  he  will  not  neglect  it.  Ue  is  jealous  of  the  truncheon  which  he  holds 
in  his  trembling  gri||)e,  and  he  knows  thou  stretchest  thy  bold  hand  towards 
it.    Doubt  not  ho  will  ruin  thee,  if  thou,  affordest  him  a  pretext  bo  fair  at 
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thy  protection  of  a  Jewish  sorceress.  Give  him  his  scope  in  this  matter, 
for  tnou  canst  not  control  him.  When  the  staff  is  in  thine  own  firm  grasp, 
thou  mayst  caress  the  daughters  of  Judah,  or  hum  them,  as  may  hest  suit 
thine  own  humour." 

**  Malyoisin/'  said  Bois-Guilbert,  "  thou  art  a  cold-blooded " 

"  Friend/'  said  the  Preceptor,  hastening  t^  fill  up  the  blank,  in  which 
Bois-Guilbert  would  probably  have  placed  a  worse  word,  —  "a  cold-blooded 
friend  I  am,  and  therefore  more  fit  to  give  thee  advice.  I  tell  thee  once  more, 
that  thou  canst  not  save  Rebecca.  I  tell  thee  once  more,  thou  canst  but 
perish  with  her.    Go  hie  thee  to  the  Grand  Master  —  throw  thyself  at  his 

feet  and  tell  him " 

**  Not  at  his  feet,  by  Heaven !  but  to  the  dotard's  very  beard  will  I  say " 

'*  Say  to  him,  then,  to  his  beard,''  continued  Malvoisin,  coolly,  **  that  you 
love  this  captive  Jewess  to  distraction ;  and  the  more  thou  dost  enlarge  on 
thy  pa88ibn,  the  ^eater  will  be  his  haste  to  end  it  by  the  death  of  the  fair 
enchantress ;  while  thou,  taken  in  flagrant  delict  by  the  avowal  of  a  crime 
contrary  to  thine  oath,  canst  hope  no  aid  of  thy  brethren,  and  must 
exchange  all  thy  brilliant  visions  of  ambition  and  power,  to  lift  perhaps  a 
mercenary  spear  in  some  of  the  petty  quarrels  between  Flanders  and  Bur- 
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;hou  speakest  the  truth,  Malvoisin,"  said  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  after 
a  moment's  reflection.  **  I  will  give  the  hoary  bigot  no  advantage  over  me; 
and  for  Rebecca,  she  hath  not  merited  at  my  hand  that  I  should  expose  rank 
and  honour  for  her  sake.  I  will  cast  her  off — yes,  I  will  leave  her  to  her 
fate,  unless " 

"  Qualify  not  thy  wise  and  necessary  resolution,"  said  Malvoisin ;  "  women 
are  but  the  toys  which  amuse  our  lighter  hours  —  ambition  is  the  serious 
business  of  life.  Perish  a  thousand  such  frail  baubles  as  Uiis  Jewess,  before 
thy  manly  step  pause  in  the  brilliant  career  that  lies  stretched  before  thee  I 
For  the  present  we  part,  nor  must  we  be  seen  to  hold  close  conversation — I 
must  order  the  hall  for  his  judgment-seat." 

"  What  1"  said  Bois-Guilbert,  "  so  soon  ?" 

**  Ay,"  replied  the  Preceptor,  **  trial  moves  rapidly  on  when  the  judge  has 
determined  the  sentence  beforehand." 

**  Rebecca,"  said  Bois-Guilbert,  when  he  was  left  alone,  ''thou  art  like  to 
cost  me  dear  —  Why  cannot  I  abandon  thee  to  thy  fate,  as  this  calm  hypo- 
crite recommends  ?  —  One  effort  will  I  make  to  save  thee  —  but  beware  of 
ingratitude  I  for  if  I  am  a^in  repulsed,  my  vengeance  shall  equal  my  love. 
The  life  and  honour  of  Bois-Guiloert  must  not  be  nazarded,  where  contempt 
and  reproaches  are  his  only  reward." 

The  Preceptor  had  hardly  given  the  necessary  orders,  when  he  was  joined 
by  Conrade  Mont-Fitchet,  who  acquainted  him  with  the  Grand  Master's  rc« 
solution  to  bring  the  Jewess  to  instant  trial  for  sorcery." 

"It  is  surely  a  dream,"  said  the  Preceptor;  "we  have  many  Jewish 
physicians,  and  we  call  them  not  wizards  though  they  work  wonderful  cures." 

"  The  Grand  Master  thinks  otherwise,"  said  Mont-Fitchet ;  **  and,  Albert, 
I  will  be  upright  with  thee  —  wizard  or  not,  it  were  better  that  this  misenv- 
ble  damsel  die,  than  that  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  should  be  lost  to  the  Order, 
or  the  Order  divided  by  internal  dissension.  Thou  knowest  his  high  rank, 
his  fame  in  arms — thou  knowest  the  zeal  with  whfch  many  of  our  brethren 
regard  him — but  all  this  will  not  avail  him  with  our  Grand  Master,  should 
he  consider  Brian  as  the  accomplice,  not  the  victim,  of  this  Jewess.  AVcre 
the  souls  of  the  twelve  tribes  in  her  single  body,  it  were  better  she  suffered 
alone,  than  that  Bois-Guilbert  were  partner  in  her  destruction." 

"  I  have  been  working  him  even  now  to  abandon  her,"  said  Malvoisin ; 
"  but  still,  are  there  grounds  enough  to  condemn  this  Rebecca  for  sorcery  T 
— Will  not  the  Grand  Master  change  his  mind  when  he  sees  that  the  proofil 
are  bo  weak  ?" 


ainon;:;  those  wh»»  cr. 
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IMiilip  di'  Malvolsin.  and  ]>ass(Ml  from  his  service  to  tli: 
—  It  niav  be  tlicv  know  soincthinj:^  of  tlio  witohcrics  of 

**  Away,  seek  them  out  instantly — and  hark  thee,  if  j 
fiharnen  their  memory,  let  them  not  bo  wanting." 

"  They  would  Bwcar  tho  mother  that  bore  tliem  a  sorcc 
said  the  Preceptor. 

"  Away,  then,"  said  Mont-Fitchet ;  "  at  noon  tho  afft 
havo  not  seen  our  senior  in  such  earnest  preparation  sini 
the  stake  Hamet  Alfa;;!,  a  convert  who  relapsed  to  the  \ 

The  ponderous  castle-bell  had  tolled  the  point  of  nt 
heard  a  trampling  of  feet  upon  the  private  stair  which 
confinement.     The  noise  announced  the  arrival  of  seven 
circumstance  rather  gave  her  joy ;  for  sho  was  more  afr; 
visits  of  the  fierce  and  passionate  Bois-Guilbcrt  than  of  a 
befall  her  besides.    The  door  of  the  chamber  was  unloc 
and  the  Preceptor  Malvoisin  entered,  attended  by  four  v 
black,  and  bearing  halberds. 

"  Daughter  of  an  accursed  race !"  said  tho  Preceptor,  ' 
us." 

"  Whither,"  said  Rebecca,  "  and  for  what  purpose  ?" 

"  Damsel,"  answered  Conrade,  "  it  is  not  for  thee  to  que? 
Nevertheless,  be  it  known  to  thee,  that  thou  art  to  bo  br 
tribunal  of  the  Grand  Master  of  our  holy  Order,  there  to 
offences." 

**  May  the  God  of  Abraham  be  praised  I"  said  Rebecca,  i 
devoutly ;  **  the  name  of  a  judge,  though  an  enemv  to  m^ 
as  the  name  of  a  protector.  Most  willingly  do  I  follow  1 
only  to  wr^p  mv  veil  around  m^  head." 

They  descended  the  stair  with  slow  and  solemn  step, 
gallery,  and,  by  a  pair  of  foldincr  doo^^  ^^' 
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Tub  tribunal,  erected  for  the  trki  of  the  innocent  nnd  unhnppj  Rebecca, 
occupied  tho  dnis  or  etovated  part  of  the  upper  end  of  tlio  great  linll  —  a, 

Elatlotm,  which  wo  havo  already  dcBcribod  ax  the  place  of  honour,  destined 
I  be  occupied  b J  the  most  distinguiabcd  inhabitants  or  guests  of  an  ancient 

On  an  elevated  8eat,^irectl7  before  the  accused,  sat  the  Qmnd  Maetor 
of  the  Temple,  in  full  and  ample  robea  of  flairing  white,  holding  in  hia 
hand  the  mjstio  ataff,  whioh  bore  tho  symbol  of  tho  Order,    At  his  '    ' 


dresses,  bare  acalps,  and  demurs  looks  of  these  churchmen,  formed  a  strong 
oontrast  to  the  n-arliko  nppoaronce  of  tlio  knighta  who  attended,  either  as 
residing  in  tho  Proccptory,  or  as  come  thither  to  attend  upon  their  Grand 
Master,  The  Preceptors,  of  whom  there  were  four  present,  occupied  seats 
lower  in  height,  and  somowhat  drawn  bock  behind  that  of  their  superior; 
and  the  kniSits,  who  enjoyed  no  such  rank  in  the  Order,  were  placed  on 
benches  stiil  lower,  and  prcsen-ing  tho  same  distance  from  the  Prece|itor« 
as  these  from  tlio  Grand  Master.  Behind  them,  but  still  upon  tho  dua  or 
elevated  portion  of  the  hall,  stood  the  esquires  of  the  Order,  in  white  dresses 
of  an  inferior  quality. 

The  whole  oasemljly  wore  an  aspect  of  the  most  profound  gravity ;  and  in 
tho  faces  of  the  knighta  night  be  perceived  traces  of  military  daring,  united 
with  tho  solemn  carriage  becoming  men  of  a  religious  prorcssion,  and  which, 
in  tho  presence  of  their  Orand  Master,  failed  not  to  sit  upon  every  brow. 

The  remaining  and  lower  part  of  the  hall  was  filled  with  guards,  holding 
partisans,  and  with  other  attcndanCa  whom  curiosity  had  drawn  thither,  to 
see  at  once  a  Grand  Master  and  a  Jewish  sorceress.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  those  inferior  persons  wore,  in  one  rank  or  other,  connected  with 
tho  Order,  and  were  accordingly  distinguished  by  their  black  dresses.  But 
peasants  from  tho  neighbonring  country  were  not  refused  adbiittance ;  fur 
it  was  the  pride  of  Beaumanolr  to  rendor  the  edifying  epectacle  of  tho  jus- 
tice which  he  administered  as  public  as  posaiblo.  Ilia  large  blue  eyes 
leotaed  to  expand  aa  he  gated  around  the  assembly,  and  hia  countenance 
appeared  elated  by  the  conscious  dignity,  and  imagmary  merit,  of  the  part 
which  he  was  about  to  perform.  A  psium,  which  no  himself  accompanied 
with  a  deep  mellow  voice,  which  age  had  not  deprived  of  its  powera,  com- 
menced  the  proceediaga  of  the  daj ;  and  the  eolamn  aounds,  Veniu  txiiUemut 
Domino,  ta  oflan  sung  b;  tfaJs  Tamplara  befim  vn^t^jta  with  earthly  advcis 
■oriirf,  was  jndKed  brj^^^Mi^wgOB^rt^Bintoowico  the  approoehini; 
triuiii]ili.  --iirh  hq|HHHH|HHH|^Bi>«f  darknna'. 
Brol"UL'i''l  iiiiti'i,  raiaC^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Neloes  ooaiistomcd  lo  com- 

tinongst  its  orchoa  with  the  plnasiTI^  jvt  SOloniTi  snuiut  of  the  rushing  of 
miehty  waters. 

when  the  aoanda  ceased,  tt 
Dm  circle,  and  obserred  "  *" 
Briftu  doBn"    ~  *" 
YcL.  IV 
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ftiid  was  now  stanflinp;  nnar  the  oxtrcmo  corner  of  one  of  the  benclies  occu- 
pied by  tln)  Knights  Companions  of  the  Temple,  one  liand  extending  his 
Ion;;  niuntlc.  so  as  in  some  degree  to  hide  his  face ;  while  the  other  held  his 
cro^-j.-^-handl'-d  sword,  with  the  point  of  which,  sheatlied  as  it  was,  he  was 
slowly  drawing  linos  upon  the  oaken  flo(^r. 

"Unhappy  nnm !"  said  the  ("irand  Master,  after  favouring  him  with  a 
glance  nf  e(inipa.ssion.  *'  Thou  seest,  Conrade,  how  this  holy  work  distresses 
him.  To  this  can  the  light  look  of  "Nroman,  aided  hy  the  Prince  of  the 
Powers  of  this  world,  bring  a  valiant  and  worthy  knight!  —  Seest  thou  he 
cannot  look  upon  us ;  he  cannot  look  upon  lier ;  and  who  knows  by  what 
impulse  from  his  tormentor  his  hand  forms  these  cabalistio  lines  upon  the 
floi»r? — It  may  be  our  life  and  safety  are  thus  aimed  at;  but  we  spit  at  and 
defy  the  foul  enemy.     Semper  IjCo  pfrcutiutur  !'* 

*{ his  was  communicated  apart  to  his  coniidential  follower,  Conrade  Mont- 
Fitehct.  The  Grand  Master  then  raised  his  voice,  and  addressed  tho 
assonildy. 

"Iteverend  and  valiant  men,  Knights,  Preceptors,  and  Companions  of 
this  H»»ly  Order,  my  brethren  and  mv  children! — you  also,  well-born  and 
])iuus  Ksquires,  who  aspire  to  wear  tliis  holy  Cross!  —  and  you  also.  Chris- 
tian brethren,  of  every  degree!  —  Be  it  known  to  you,  that  it  is  not  defect 
of  power  in  us  which  hath  occasioned  the  assembling  of  this  congregation ; 
for,  howj'ver  unworthy  in  our  person,  yet  to  us  is  committed,  with  this 
l)atoon.  full  power  to  judge  and  to  try  all  that  regards  tho  weal  of  this  our 
Jloly  Order.  Holy  Saint  Bernard,  in  the  rule  of  our  knightly  and  religious 
profession,  hath  said,  in  the  fifty-ninth  capital,*  that  he  would  not  that 
brethren  bo  called  together  in  council,  save  at  tho  will  and  command  of  the 
Master ;  leaving  it  free  to  us,  as  to  those  more  worthy  fathers  who  have  pre- 
ceded us  in  this  our  office,  to  judge  as  well  of  the  occasion  as  of  the  time  and 
place  in  which  a  chanter  of  the  whole  Order,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  may  be 
convoked.  Also,  in  all  such  chanters,  it  is  our  duty  to  hear  the  advice  of  our 
brethren,  and  to  procwd  accoraing  to  our  own  ])lea8ure.  But  when  the 
raging  wolf  hath  made  an  inroad  upon  the  flock,  and  carried  off  one  mem- 
ber tiiereof,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  kind  shepherd  to  call  his  comrades  to- 
gether, that  with  bows  and  sliuj^s  they  may  quell  the  invader,  according  to 
our  well-known  rule,  that  the  lion  is  ever  to  be  licaten  down.  We  have 
therefore  summoned  to  our  presence  a  Jewish  woman,  by  name  Ilebecca, 
daughter  of  Isaac  of  York — a  woman  infamous  for  sortileges  and  for  witch- 
eries :  whereby  she  hath  maddened  the  blood,  and  besotted  the  brain,  not 
of  a  churl,  but  of  a  Knight  —  net  of  a  secular  Knight,  but  of  one  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  Holy  Temple  —  not  of  a  Knight  Companion,  but  of  a 
Preee]^tor  of  our  Order,  first  in  honour  as  in  place.  Our  brother,  Brian  de 
Bois-Ouilbert,  is  well  known  to  ourselves,  ana  to  all  degrees  who  now  hear 
me,  as  a  true  and  zealous  champion  of  the  Cross,  by  whose  arm  many 
deeds  of  valour  have  been  wrought  in  the  Uoly  Land,  and  the  holy  places 

Kurified  from  pollution  by  tho  blood  of  thoso  infidels  who  defiled  them. 
icither  have  our  brother's  sagacity  and  prudence  been  loss  in  repute  among 
his  brethren  than  his  valour  and  discipline ;  in  so  much,  that  knights,  both 
in  eastern  and  western  lands,  have  named  De  Bois-Guilbert  as  one  who 
may  well  be  put  in  nomination  as  successor  to  this  batoon,  when  it  shall 
please  Heaven  to  release  us  from  the  toil  of  bearing  it.  If  we  were  told 
that  suidi  a  man,  so  honoured,  and  so  lionourable,  suddenly  casting  away 
regard  for  his  character,  his  vows,  his  brethren,  and  his  prospects,  had  asso- 
ciated to  himself  a  Jewish  damsel,  wandered  in  this  lewd  company  throagh 
solitary  places,  defended  her  person  in  preference  to  his  own,  and,  finally, 
was  so  utterly  blinded  and  besotted  by  his  folly,  as  to  bring  her  even  to  one 
of  our  own  Preceptorics,  what  should  we  say  but  that  the  noble  knight  vai 

•  Tho  render  i9  atntin  T^fnTTtdXoib*  Rolra  of  the  Pooc  MiUUiy  BtotlMriwod  of  tht  TMBplib  whkh  MHi 
■A  th9  WorkBofUL  Iteraanl-L  T. 
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possessed  by  some  evil  demon,  or  inflaenced  by  some  wicked  spell  ? — ^If  we 
could  suppose  it  otherwise,  think  not  rank,  Tolour,  high  repute,  or  any 
earthly  consideration,  should  prevent  us  from  visiting  him  with  punishment^ 
that  the  evil  thing  might  be  removed,  even  according  to  the  tiext,  Auferie 
malum  ex  vobis.  For  various  and  heinous  are  the  acts  of  transgression 
against  the  rule  of  our  blessed  Order  in  this  lamentable  history. — 1st,  He 
hath  walked  according  to  his  proper  will,  contrary  to  capital  33,  Quod 
nuUus  juxta  propriam  voluntatem  incedaL — 2d,  Ue  hath  held  communication 
with  an  excommunicated  person,  capital  57,  UtfrcUres  non  participent  cum 
excommunicatis,  and  thereioro  hath  a  portion  in  Anathema  Maranatha, — 3d, 
lie  hath  conversed  with  strange  women,  contrary  to  the  capital,  Ut  fratrea 
non  conversantur  cum  extraneis  mulieribus, — 4th,  Ue  hath  not  avoided,  nay, 
he  hath,  it  is  to  be  feared,  solicited  the  kiss  of  woman ;  by  which,  saith  the 
last  rule  of  our  renowned  Order,  Ut  fugianiur  oacula,  the  soldiers  of  the 
Cross  are  brought  into  a  snare.  For  which  heinous  and  multiplied  guilt, 
Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  should  be  cut  off  and  cast  out  from  our  congrega- 
tion, were  he  the  right  hand  and  right  eye  thereof." 

He  paused.  A  low  murmur  went  through  the  assembly.  Some  of  the 
younger  part,  who  had  been  inclined  to  smile  at  the  statute  De  oscidis  fugir 
endis,  became  now  grave  enough,  and  anxiously  waited  what  the  Grand 
Master  was  next  to  propose. 

"  Such,''  he  said,  **  and  so  great  should  indeed  be  the  pnnishment  of  a 
Knight-Templar,  who  wilfully  offended  against  the  rules  of  his  Order  in  such 
weighty  points.  But  if,  by  means  of  charms  and  of  spells,  Satan  had  ob- 
tained dominion  over  the  Knight,  perchance  because  ne  cast  his  eyes  too 
lightly  upon  a  damsel's  beauty,  we  are  then  rather  to  lament  than  chastise 
his  backsliding ;  and,  imposing  on  him  onlv  such  penance  as  may  purify 
him  from  his  iniquity,  we  are  to  turn  the  full  edge  of  our  indignation  u^on 
the  accursed  instrument,  which  had  so  well-nigh  occasioned  his  utter  falhng 
away. — Stand  forth,  therefore,  and  bear  witness,  ye  who  have  witnessed 
these  unhappy  doings,  that  we  may  judge  of  the  sum  and  bearing  thereof; 
and  judge  wnetber  our  justice  may  be  satisfied  with  the  punishment  of  this 
infidel  woman,  or  if  wo  must  go  on,  with  a  bleeding  heart,  to  the  farther 
proceeding  against  our  brother." 

Several  witnesses  were  called  upon  to  prove  the  risks  to  which  Bois- 
Guilbert  exposed  himself  in  endeavouring  to  save  Rebecca  from  the  blazing 
castle,  and  his  neglect  of  his  personal  defence  in  attending  to  her  safety. 
The  men  gave  these  details  with  the  exaggerations  common  to  vulgar  minds 
which  have  been  strongly  excited  by  any  remarkable  event,  and  &eir  natu- 
rnl  disposition  to  the  marvellous  was  greatly  increased  by  the  satisfaction 
which  their  evidence  seemed  to  afford  to  the  eminent  person  for  whose  in- 
formation it  had  been  delivered.  Thus  the  dangers  which  Bois-Guilbert 
surmounted,  in  themselves  sufficiently  great,  became  portentous  in  their 
narrative.  The  devotion  of  the  Knight  to  llebecca's  defence  was  exagge- 
rated beyond  the  bounds,  not  only  of  discretion,  but  even  of  the  most  frantio 
excess  of  chivalrous  zeal ;  and  his  deference  to  what  she  said,  even  although 
her  language  was  often  severe  and  upbraiding,  was  painted  as  carried  to 
an  excess,  which,  in  a  man  of  his  haughty  temper,  seemed  almost  preter- 
natural. 

The  Preceptor  of  Templestowe  was  then  called  on  to  describe  the  manner 
in  which  Bois-Guilbert  and  the  Jewess  arrived  at  the  Preceptory.  The  evi- 
dence of  Malvoisin  was  skilfully  guarded.  But  while  he  apparently  studied 
to  spore  the  feelings  of  Bois-Guilbert,  he  threw  in,  from  time  to  time,  such 
hints,  as  seemed  to  infer  that  he  laboured  under  some  temporary  alienation 
of  mind,  so  deeply  did  he  appear  to  be  enamoured  of  the  damsel  whom  he 
brought  along  with  him.  With  si^hs  of  penitence,  the  Preceptor  avowed 
his  own  contrition  for  having  admitted  Rebecca  and  her  lover  within  the 
walls  of  the  PraoeptoEy-*^''  Bal  my  defenoe,"  he  concluded, ''  has  been  made 
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in  my  confossion  to  onr  most  reverend  father  the  Grand  Master;  ho  knows 
my  innti\os  wcro  not  evil,  lhou;;li  my  conduct  may  have  been  irregular. 
Joyfully  will  1  sii])mit  to  any  penance  lio  phall  asHi;i:n  me." 

"  Tlum  ha^t  spokon  well,  Brother  Albert,"  said  Beaumanoir:  "  thy  mo- 
tivos  wore  irooil,  .*«inoo  thou  didst  judge  it  ripjht  to  arrest  thine  erring 
brotluT  ill  liis  cnn.'or  of  precipitate  folly.  But  thy  conduct  was  wrong;  as 
lie  that  winiM  s^top  a  runaway  steed,  and  seizing  by  the  stirrup  instead  of 
the  Itrlillc,  v««i'rivoth  injury  himself,  int^tcad  of  accomplishing  liis  purpose. 
Thirtorn  patornosiers  are  assigned  by  our  pious  founder  for  matins,  and 
nino  fnr  vespers  :  be  thojiio  Horvices  donblca  by  thee.  Thrice  a-week  are 
Tfuiplars  pirmittod  the  use  of  flesh  :  but  do  thou  keep  fast  for  all  the  seven 
days.     This  do  \or  six  weeks  to  come,  and  thy  penance  is  accomplished." 

Witli  a  hypocritical  look  of  the  deepest  submission,  the  Preceptor  of 
Tomplestowo  bowed  to  the  ground  before  his  Superior,  and  resumed  his 
beat. 

*'  Wore  it  not  well,  brethren,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  "  that  we  examine 
Bometliing  into  the  former  life  and  conversation  of  this  woman,  specially 
that  wo  may  discover  whether  she  be  one  likely  to  use  magical  charms  and 
spi'Us,  since  the  truths  which  we  have  heard  may  well  incline  us  to  suppose, 
that  ill  this  unhappy  course  our  erring  brother  has  been  acted  upon  by  some 
ini'ornal  enticement  and  delusion  ?" 

Herman  of  Ooodalrickc  was  the  Fourth  Preceptor  present;  the  other  three 
were  Conrade,  Malvoisin,  and  Bois-Guilbert  himself.  Herman  was  an  an- 
cii'iit  warrior,  whose  face  was  marked  with  scars  inflicted  by  the  sabre  of 
the  Mosl(MnaIi,  and  had  great  rank  and  consideration  among  his  brethren. 
He  arose  ami  bowed  to  the  Grand  Master,  who  instantly  granted  him  licence 
of  speech.  **1  would  crave  to  know,  most  Reverend  Father,  of  our  valiant 
l)rother,  Brian  de  Bois-(ruilbert,  what  he  says  to  these  wondrous  accusationei, 
and  with  what  eye  he  himself  no>v  regards  his  unhappy  intercourse  with 
this  .Jewish  maiden?" 

*'  Brian  do  Bttis-Guilbert,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  **  thou  hearest  the 
question  wliieli  our  ]»roth(jr  of  Goudalricke  desirest  thou  shouldst  answer.  I 
ctMinnand  thoo  to  re])ly  to  him." 

Boi^-<.iuill.»ert  turned  his  head  towards  the  Grand  ^Iast<)r  when  thus 
a<ijln'ssed,  and  remained  silent. 

**He  is  ]»ossessed  by  a  dumb  devil,"  said  the  Grand  Master.  "Avuid 
thee,  Sathan;is!  —  .Speak,  Brian  dc  Bois-Guilbert,  I  conjure  thee,  by  tliis 
synii)ol  of  our  Holy  Order." 

'  B«»is-Gnilbcrt  ma«lc  an  effort  to  suppress  his  rising  scorn  and  indignation, 
the  expression  of  which,  he  was  well  aware,  would  have  little  availed  him. 
*'  Brian  dc  Bois-Guilbert,"  he  answered,  "replies  not,  most  Reverend  Father, 
to  such  wiM  and  vague  charges.  If  his  honour  be  impeached  he  will  do- 
feinl  it  with  his  l>ody,  and  with  that  sword  which  has  often  fought  for  Chris- 
tcnrlt)ni." 

"  We  I'oririve  thee,  Brother  Brian,"  said  the  Grand  Master;  "though  that 
thou  hast  boasted  thy  warlike  achievements  Iveforo  us,  is  a  glorifying  of 
thine  (jwn  deeds,  and  cometli  of  the  Enemy,  who  tempteth  us  to  exalt  our 
own  worship.  But  thou  hast  our  pardon,  judging  thou  speakest  less  of 
thine  own  suggestion  than  from  the  impulse  of  him  whom,  by  Heaven's 
leave,  we  will  quell  and  drive  forth  from  our  assembly."  A  glance  of  dis- 
dain flashed  from  the  dark  fierco  eyes  of  Bois-Cruilbcrt,  bat  ho  made  no 
ref»ly.  —  *'  And  now."  pursued  the  Grand  Master,  **  since  our  Brother  of 
Goodalricke's  question  has  been  thus  imperfectly  answered,  pursue  we  our 
quest,  brethren,  and  with  our  patron's  assistance,  we  will  search  to  the  bot- 
tom this  niystiTy  of  iniquity. — Let  those  who  have  aught  to  witness  of  the 
life  and  conversation  of  this  Jewish  woman,  stand  forth  before  us."  There 
w;i<s  a  bustle  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hall,  and  when  tho  Grand  Matitor 
wrjujroil  tho  rcuaon,  it  was  replied,  IUctq  ytsus  in  the  crowd  a  bedriddea 
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man,  whom  the  prisoner  had  restored  to  the  perfect  use  of  his  limhs,  by  a 
miraculous  balsam. 

The  poor  peasant,  a  Saxon  by  birth,  was  dragced  forward  to  the  bar, 
terrified  at  tne  penal  consequences  which  he  might  have  incurred  by  the 
guilt  of  haTinj;  been  cured  of  the  palsy  by  a  Jewish  damsel.  Perfectly 
cured  he  certainly  was  not,  for  ho  supported  himself  forward  on  crutches  to 
^ve  evidence.  Most  unwilling  was  his  testimony,  and  given  with  many 
tears;  but  he  admitted  that  two  years  since,  when  residing  at  York,  he 
was  suddenly  afflicted  with  a  sore  disease,  while  labouring  for  Isaac  the 
rich  Jew,  in  his  vocation  of  a  joiner ;  that  he  had  been  unable  to  stir  from 
his  bed  until  the  remedies  applied  by  Kcbecca's  directions,  and  especially 
a  warming  and  spicy-smelling  balsam,  had  in  some  degree  restored  him  to 
the  use  of  his  limbs.  Moreover,  he  said,  she  had  given  him  a  pot  of  that 
precious  ointment,  and  furnished^  him  with  a  piece  of  money  withal,  to  re- 
turn to  the  house  of  his  fatUer,  near  to  Tcmplestowe.  '*  And  may  it  please 
your  gracious  Reverence,''  said  the  man,  '*I  cannot  think  the  damsel  meant 
harm  by  me,  though  she  hath  the  ill  hap  to  be  a  Jewess ;  for  even  when  I 
used  her  remedy,  I  said  the  Pater  and  the  Creed,  and  it  never  operated  a 
whit  less  kindly. 

*' Peace,  slave,''  said  the  Grand  Master,  ''and  beflonel  It  well  suite 
brutes  like  thee  to  be  tampering  and  trinketing  with  hellish  cures,  and  to 
be  givinj^  your  labour  to  the  sons  of  mischief.  I  tell  thee,  the  fiend  can 
impose  diseases  for  the  very  purpose  of  removing  them,  in  order  to  brins 
into  credit  some  diabolical  fashion  of  cure.  Hast  thou  that  unguent  of 
which  thou  spcakest?" 

The  peasant,  fumbling  in  his  bosom  with  a  trembling  hand,  produced  a 
small  box,  bearing  some  Ilebrcw  characters  on  the  lid,  which  was,  with 
most  of  the  audience,  a  sure  proof  that  the  devil  had  stood  apothecary. 
Beaumanoir,  after  crossing  himself,  took  the  box  into  his  hand,  and,  learned 
in  most  of  the  Eastern  tongues,  read  with  ease  the  motto  on  the  lid, — The 
Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah  nath  conquered,  **  Strange  powers  of  Sathanas," 
said  he,  *' which  can  convert  Scripture  into  blasphemy,  mingling  poisoti 
with  our  necessary  food ! — Is  there  no  leech  here  who  can  tell  us  the  ingre- 
dients of  this  mystic  unguent  ?" 

Two  mediciners,  as  they  called  themselves,  the  one  a  monk,  the  other  a 
barber,  appeared,  and  avouched  they  knew  nothing  of  the  materials,  except- 
ing that  they  savoured  of  myrrh  and  camphiro,  which  they  took  to  be 
Oriental  herbs.  But  with  the  true  professional  hatred  to  a  successful 
practitioner  of  their  art,  they  insinuated  that,  since  the  medicine  was  be- 
yond their  own  knowledge,  it  must  necessarily  have  been  compounded  from 
an  unlawful  and  magical  pharmacopeia ;  since  they  themselves,  though  no 
conjurers,  fully  understood  every  branch  of  their  art,  so  far  as  it  might  be 
exercised  with  the  good  faith  of  a  Christian.  When  this  medical  research 
was  ended,  the  Saxon  peasant  desired  humbly  to  have  back  the  medicine 
which  he  had  found  so  salutary ;  but  the  Grand  Master  frowned  severely 
at  the  request.     **  What  is  thy  name,  fellow?"  said  he  to  the  cripple. 

'*  Higg,  the  son  of  Snell,"  answered  the  peasant. 

"Then  Higg,  son  of  Snell,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  ''I  tell  thee  it  is  better 
to  be  bedridden,  than  to  accept  the  benefit  of  unbelievers'  medicine  that  thou 
mayost  arise  and  walk ;  better  to  despoil  infidels  of  their  treasure  by  the 
strong  hand  than  to  accept  of  them  benevolent  gifts,  or  do  them  sendee  for 
wages.    Go  thou,  and  do  as  I  have  said." 

**  Alack,"  said  the  peasant,  '*  an  it  shall  not  displease  your  Reverence, 
the  lesson  comes  too  late  for  me,  for  I  am  but  a  maimed  man ;  but  I  will 
tell  my  two  brethren,  who  serve  the  rich  Rabbi  Nathan  Ben  Samuel,  thai 
your  mastership  says  it  is  more  lawful  to  rob  him  than  to  render  him*faitfa« 
till  service." 

8x2 
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"Out  -with  tlie  pratinj*  villain  !"  sniJ  Beaumanoir,  TPho  Tra»  not  prepMired 
t«>  V -rute  this  prac  tictil  ji]ipliratioii  of  liis  gmoral  maxim. 

lU'fi'j:,  tlip  P'>n  of  Sn(?ll.  -withdrew  into  the  crowd,  but,  interested  in  the 
f;itt»  nPhis  lM.*nd';n"trosM,  linj;ered  until  he  should  learn  hor  doom,  even  at 
tin*  risk  of  nirain  riirounttjrin;^  tho  frown  of  tliat  severe  judge,  the  terror  of 
•wliirh  witln-n.Ml  hi.s  very  heart  within  him. 

At  tills  p«'ri«.)il  of  tho  trial,  the  (irand  Master  commanded  lM)orca  to 
uiwf'il  h'TM'lf.  Opeiiini^  her  lips  for  the  first  time,  she  replied  patiently, 
lust  A\iih  diirnity, — '"That  it  was  not  the  wont  of  tho  daughters  (»f  her  people 
to  uiunvt-r  their  faces  when  alone  in  an  assemhly  of  stranf^^rs."  The  sweet 
ti'ix's  of  li»r  >.'irf,  and  tho  softnesH  of  her  reply,  impressed  on  the  audience 
a  scntiniont  oi'  jjity  and  sympathy.  But  Beaumanoir,  in  whoso  mind  the 
hu})]»r("<sion  of  i-arh  foelin<;  of  humanity  which  could  interfere  with  hia 
iina;:in'Ml  duly,  was  a  virtue  of  itself,  repeated  his  commands  that  his  \'u> 
liin  slionld  ]to  unv«'il'Ml.  The  fcuards  were  aliout  to  n.'movo  her  \v\\  aeoord- 
ini:;lv.  whi-n  hIi»;  stotvd  up  before  the  Grand  Master  and  said,  *'Nay,  l)ut  for 
tin.'  luM>  of  your  own  dau^rhters  —  Alas,"  she  said,  recollecting  herself,  "ye 
hiiv«'  no  (InuditersI — vet  for  the  rememhrance  of  v(»ur  molhors — for  the  love 
of  y"ur  >i4«  Ts.  and  of  f<Mnale  dotuMicy,  h't  me  not  he  thus  liandled  in  your 
])res('ni'r» :  it  suits  not  a  maiden  to  he  disrohed  hy  such  rude  grooms.  I  will 
ol;(»y  you,''  she  added,  with  an  expression  of  patient  sorrow  in  her  voice, 
whi'li  hnd  almost  melle<l  the  heart  of  Beaumanoir  himself;  ''ye  are  eMers 
anionic  your  poc)]»Ie,  and  at  your  eommnnd  I  will  show  the  features  of  an 
ill-iated  m:ii<len." 

iSh'.'  withdrrw  her  veil,  and  looked  on  them  with  a  countenance  in  which 
l)ashfiil?if'ss  contended  with  dignity.  Her  exceeding  heauty  excited  a  mur- 
mur of  sur]irise,  and  the  younger  knights  told  each  other  with  their  eyes, 
in  siliT.t  ei'n-j'spondence,  that  iSrian's  best  apology  was  in  the  power  of  her 
r«»al  eharms,  rather  than  of  Iwr  imaginary  witchcraft.  But  Higg,  the  son  of 
Snell,  frli  most  deeply  the  effect  produced  by  the  sight  of  the  countenance 
(»f  his  briu  fairtrej-s.  **  Li't  me  go  forth,"  ho  said  to  the  warders  at  the  door 
of  the  hall, — "let  me  go  forth  ! — To  look  at  her  again  will  kill  me,  for  I 
have  had  a  .^hare  in  murdering  her." 

"  Peace,  poor  man,"  said  llebecca,  when  she  heard  his  exclamation ; 
"thou  hast  done  me  no  hann  by  speaking  tho  truth  —  thou  canst  not  aid 
me  by  thy  complaints  or  lamentations.  Peace,  I  pray  thee  —  go  home  and 
savi."  thy.-plf." 

IIii:;r  was  :ibout  to  bo  thrust  out  by  tho  compassion  of  tho  warders,  who 
weri*  a}iprehonsivi?  lest  his  clamorous  grief  should  draw  upon  them  repro- 
]i(*iision,  and  upon  himself  punishment.  But  ho  promised  to  be  silent,  and 
was  ])ermitted  to  remain.  The  two  men-at-arms,  with  whom  Albert  Mai- 
volsin  had  ni»t  failed  to  communicate  upon  the  import  of  their  testimony, 
wt're  now  called  forward.  Though  both  were  hardened  and  inflexiblo  vil- 
lains, the  sight  of  the  captive  maiden,  as  well  as  her  excelling  beauty,  at 
lirst  apprared  to  stagL^er  them ;  but  an  expressivn  glance  from  the  Preceptor 
of  T<'mph'stowo  rest«)red  them  to  their  dogged  comj>osure ;  and  thoy  de- 
livonM.1,  -with  a  precision  which  would  have  fjcemed  suspicious  to  more 
impartial  judges,  circumstances  cither  altogether  fictitious  or  trivial,  and 
natural  in  themselves,  but  rendcre<l  pregnant  with  suspicion  by  the  exag- 
gerated manner  in  which  they  were  told,  and  tho  sinister  commcntar7 
which  tin;  witnesses  added  to  the  facts.  The  circumstances  of  tlieir  evi- 
dence would  Iiave  been,  in  modern  days,  divided  into  two  classes  —  those 
which  were  immaterial,  and  those  which  were  actually  and  physically  im- 
ptjssiblo.  But  both  were,  in  those  ignorant  and  superstitious  times,  easily 
credited  as  proofs  of  guilt.  —  The  first  class  set  forth,  that  Rebecca  was 
heard  to  mutter  to  herself  in  an  unknown  tongue — that  the  soncs  she  sung 
hv  fits  ivr;v  of  a  strangely  sweet  sound,  which  made  the  ears  of  the  hearer 
tini^h\  tiiul  Ill's  Iw:irt  throb — that  she  spoko  at  \\vn<ia  Vi  Vvwwlf,  aud  scorned 
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to  look  upwanl  for  a  reply — that  her  garments  were  of  a  strange  and  mystio 
form,  unlike  those  of  women  of  good  repute — that  she  had  ri^gs  impressed 
with  cabalistic  devices,  and  that  strange  characters  were  broidered  on  her 
yeil. 

All  these  circumstances,  so  natural  and  so  trivial,  were  gravely  listened 
to  ns  proofs,  or,  at  least,  as  affording  strong  suspicions  that  Rebecca  had 
unlawful  correHpondence  with  mystical  powers. 

liut  there  was  less  equivocal  testimony,  which  the  credulity  of  the  assem- 
bly, or  of  the  greater  part,  greedily  swallowed,  however  incredible.  One 
of  the  soldiers  had  seen  her  work  a  cure  upon  a  wounded  man,  brought 
with  them  to  the  castle  of  Torquilstone.  Slie  did,  he  said,  make  certain 
signs  upon  the  wound,  and  repeated  certain  mysterious  words,  which  he 
blessed  God  he  understood  not,  when  the  iron  head  of  a  square  cross-bow 
bolt  disengaged  itself  from  the  wound,  the  bleeding  was  stanched,  the 
wound  was  closed,  and  the  dyin^  man  was,  within  the  quarter  of  an  hour, 
walking  upon  the  ramparts,  and  assisting  the  witness  in  managing  a  man- 
gonel, or  machine  for  hurling  stones.  This  legend  was  probably  founded 
upon  the  fact,  that  Ilobecca  had  attended  on  the  wounded  Ivanhoe  when  in 
the  cai<tle  of  Torquilstone.  But  it  was  the  more  difficult  to  dispute  the 
accuracy  of  the  witness,  as,  in  order  to  produce  real  evidence  in  EupiK)rt  of 
liis  verbal  testimony,  ho  drew  from  his  pouch  the  very  bolt-head,  which, 
according  to  his  story,  had  been  miraculously  extracted  from  the  wound ; 
and  as  tlie  iron  weighed  a  full  ounce,  it  completely  confirmed  the  tale, 
however  miraculous. 

llis  comrade  had  been  a  witness  from  a  neighbouring  battlement  of  the 
scene  botwixt  Rebecca  and  Bois-GuiU)ert,  when  she  was  upon  the  point  of 
precipitating  herself  from  the  top  of  the  tower.  Not  to  be  behind  his 
companion,  this  follow  stated  that  he  had  seen  Rebecca  perch  herself  upon 
the  parapet  of  the  turret,  and  there  take  the  form  of  a  milk-whito  swan, 
under  which  appearance  she  flitted  three  times  round  the  castle  of  Torquil- 
stone ;  then  again  settle  on  the  turret,  and  once  more  assume  the  female 
form. 

lii»8S  than  one  half  of  this  weighty  evidence  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
convict  any  old  woman,  poor  and  ugly,  even  though  she  ha^l  not  boon  a 
Jewess.  Lnitedwith  that  fatal  circumstance,  the  body  of  proof  was  too 
weighty  for  Rebecca's  youth,  though  combined  with  the  most  exqui^iito 
beauty. 

The  Grand  Master  had  collected  the  suffrages,  and  now  in  a  solemn  tone 
demanded  of  Rebecca  what  she  had  to  say  against  the  sentence  of  condem- 
nation, which  he  was  about  to  pronounce. 

**  To  invoke  your  pity,"  saiu  the  lovely  Jewess,  witli  a  voice  tremulous 
with  emotion,  **  would,  I  am  aware,  be  as  useless  as  I  should  hold  it  mean. 
To  state  that  to  relieve  the  sick  and  wounded  of  another  religion,  cannot  be 
displeasing  to  the  acknowledged  Founder  of  both  our  faiths,  wore  al.-'o  un- 
availing ;  to  plead  that  many  things  which  these  men  (whom  may  Heaven 
pardon  !)  have  spoken  a^inst  me  arc  impossible,  would  avail  me  but  little, 
since  you  believe  in  their  possibility ;  and  still  less  would  it  advantage  me 
to  explain,  that  the  peculiarities  of  my  dress,  language,  and  manners,  are 
those  of  my  people — ^I  bad  well-nigh  said  of  my  country,  but  alas  I  we  have 
no  country.  Nor  urill  I  eyen  yindicate  myself  at  the  expense  of  my  oppressor, 
who  stands  there  listening  to  the  fictions  and  surmises  which  seem  to  convert 
the  tyrant  into  the  yictim.^iod  bo  judge  between  him  and  me !  but  rather 
would  I  submit  to  ten  sach  deaths  us  yoar  pleasure  may  denounce  against 
nic,  than  listen  to  the  suit  which  that  man  of  Belial  has  argcd  upon  me^* 
friendless,  defenceless,  and  hia  priaoner.  But  ha  ii  of  your  own  faith,  and 
his  lightest  affirmance  would  wS%h  4mnk  lha<ii^  ioli—n  piotactatiohs  of 
the  distressed  Jewosa.    I  ^M'mifkJ^jgl/jgtjm^^  the  eharga 
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nelf  I  appeal,  whether  these  aoeusations  are  not  false?  as  monstrocis  and 
calumnious  ^fi  they  are  deadly  V 

Tkero  was  a  pause ;  all  eyes  tamed  to  Brian  de  Bois-Gailbert.  He  was 
silent. 

*'  Speak/'  she  said,  "  if  thoa  art  a  man — ^if  thoa  art  a  Christian,  speak ! — 
I  conjure  thee,  by  the  habit  which  thoa  dost  wear,  by  the  name  thou  dost 
inherit — by  the  knighthood  thou  dost  Taunt — by  the  honour  of  thy  mother 
— by  the  tomb  and  the  bones  of  thy  father — ^I  conjure  thee  to  say,  are  these 
thin<;s  true  ?" 

"  Answer  her,  brother,''  said  the  Grand  Master,  ''  if  the  enemy  with  whom 
thou  dost  wrestle  will  giye  thee  power." 

In  fact,  Bois-Guilbert  seemed  agitated  by  contending  passions,  which 
almost  convulsed  his  features,  and  it  was  with  a  constrained  voice  that  at 
last  ho  replied,  looking  to  Rebecca, — "  The  scroll  1  the  scroll  I" 

"Ay,"  said  Bcaumanoir,  ''this  is  indeed  testimony!  The  victim  of  her 
witcheries  can  only  name  the  fatal  scroll,  the  spell  inscribed  on  which  is, 
doubtless,  the  cause  of  his  silence/' 

But  Rebecca  put  another  interpretation  on  the  words  extorted  as  it  were 
from  Bois-Guilbert,  and  glancing  her  eye  upon  the  slip  of  parchment  which 
she  continued  to  hold  in  her  hand,  she  reaa  written  tnereupon  in  the  Ara- 
bian character,  Demand  a  Champion  I  The  murmuring  commentary  which 
ran  through  the  assembly  at  the  strange  reply  of  Bois-Guilbert,  gave  Re- 
becca leisure  to  examine,  and  instantly  to  aestroy  the  scroll  anobseryed. 
When  the  whisper  had  ceased,  the  Grand  Master  spoke. 

*'  Rebecca,  thou  canst  derive  no  benefit  from  the  evidence  of  this  unhappy 
knight,  for  whom,  as  we  well  perceive,  the  Enemy  is  yet  too  powerful.  Ilast 
tliou  aught  else  to  say  V* 

"  There  is  yet  one  chance  of  life  left  to  me,"  said  Rebecca,  **  even  by  your 
own  fierce  laws.  Life  has  been  miserable — miserable,  at  least,  of  late— but 
I  will  not  cast  away  the  gift  of  God,  while  he  affords  me  the  means  of 
defending  it.  I  deny  this  charge — I  maintain  my  innocence,  and  I  declare 
the  falsehood  of  this  accusation — I  challenge  the  privilege  of  trial  by  combat, 
and  will  appear  by  my  champion." 

**  And  who,  Rebecca,"  replied  the  Grand  Master,  "  will  lay  lance  in  rest 
for  a  sorceress  7  who  will  be  the  champion  of  a  Jewess  ?" 

**  God  will  raise  me  up  a  champion,"  said  Rebecca — "  it  cannot  be  that  in 
merry  England  —  the  hospitable,  the  generous,  the  free,  where  so  many  are 
ready  to  peril  their  lives  for  honour,  there  will  not  be  found  one  to  fight  for 
justice.  But  it  is  enough  that  I  challenge  the  trial  by  combat-^ there  lies 
my  gage." 

She  took  her  embroidered  glove  from  her  hand,  and  flung  it  down  before 
the  Grand  Master  with  an  air  of  mingled  simplicity  and  dignity,  which 
excited  universal  surprise  and  admiration. 


%^>M^^M«>^«vw%^>^^^^wvw%^^M^^v^^^ 


There  I  throw  1117  gage, 
Tb  prove  tt  ea  thee  to  the  eilieiaeel  pofat 
Of  Baeitial  deiiag: 

RlCHABP  n. 

Even  Lucas  Beaumanoir  himself  was  affected  by  the  mien  and  ai>pear* 
Siice  ofHoheocA,  He  was  not  originally  a  cruel,  or  even  a  severe  man ;  bal 
with  paaaiouB  hj  nature  cold,  and  with  a  \xi^  UiiQfiifi^iDiitatoi,  aenae  of 
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dutj,  his  heart  had  heen  graduallj  hardened  by  the  aseetic  life  which  he 
pursued,  the  supreme  power  which  he  enjoyed,  and  the  supposed  necessity 
of  subduing  infidelity  and  eradicating  heresy,  which  ho  conceived  peculiarly 
incumbent  on  him.  His  features  relaxed  in  their  usual  seyerity  as  he  gazed 
upon  the  beautiful  creature  before  him,  alone,  unfriended,  and  defending 
herself  with  so  much  spirit  and  courage.  He  crossed  himself  twice,  as 
doubting  whence  arose  the  unwonted  softening  of  a  heart,  which  on  such 
occasions  used  to  resemble  in  hardness  the  steel  of  his  sword.  At  length 
he  spoke. 

'*  bamsel,"  he  said,  "  if  the  pity  I  feel  for  thee  arise  from  any  practice 
thine  evil  arts  have  made  on  me,  great  is  thy  guilt.  But  I  rather  judge  it 
the  kinder  feelings  of  nature,  which  grieves  that  so  goodly  a  form  should 
be  a  vessel  of  perdition.  Repent,  my  daughter  —  confess  thy  witchcrafls  — 
turn  thee  from  thine  evil  faith  —  embrace  this  holy  emblem,  and  all  shall 
yet  be  well  with  thee  here  and  hereader.  In  some  sisterhood  of  the  strictest 
order,  shalt  thou  have  time  for  prayer  and  fitting  penance,  and  that  repent- 
ance not  to  be  repented  of.  This  do  and  live  —  what  has  the  law  of  Moses 
done  for  thee,  that  thou  shouldest  die  for  it?" 

**  It  was  the  law  of  my  fathers,"  said  Rebecca ;  ''  it  was  delivered  in 
thunders  and  in  storms  upon  the  mountain  of  Sinai,  in  cloud  and  in  fire. 
This,  if  ye  are  Christians,  ye  believe  —  it  is,  you  say,  reoalled:  but  so  my 
teachers  have  not  taught  me." 

**  Let  our  chaplain,"  said  Beaumanoir,  **  stand  forth,  and  tell  this  obstinate 
infidel—-" 

**  Forgive  the  interruption,"  said  Rebecca,  meekly ;  '*  I  am  a  maiden,  un- 
skilled to  dispute  fur  my  religion,  but  I  can  die  for  it,  if  it  be  Qod's  will.— • 
Let  me  pray  your  answer  to  my  demand  of  a  champion." 

**  Give  me  her  glove,"  said  Beaumanoir.  '*  This  is  indeed,"  he  continued, 
as  he  looked  at  the  flimsy  texture  and  slender  fingers,  *'  a  slight  and  frail 
gage  for  a  purpose  so  deadly !  —  Seest  thou,  Rebecca,  as  this  thin  and  light 
glove  of  thine  is  to  one  of  our  heavy  steel  gauntlets,  so  is  thy  cause  to  that 
of  the  Temple,  for  it  is  our  Order  which  thou  hast  defied." 

"  Cast  my  innocence  into  the  scale,"  answered  Rebecca,  "and  the  glove 
of  silk  shall  outweigh  the  glove  of  iron." 

*'  Then  thou  dost  persist  in  thy  refusal  to  confess  thy  guilt,  and  in  that 
bold  challenge  which  thou  hast  made  ?" 

**  I  do  persist,  noble  sir,"  answered  Rebecca. 

**  So  be  it  then,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,"  said  the  Grand  Master ;  "  and 
may  God  show  the  right  I" 

"  Amen,"  replied  the  Preceptors  around  him,  and  the  word  was  deeply 
echoed  by  the  whole  assembly. 

**  Brethren,"  said  Beaumanoir,  "  you  are  aware  that  we  might  well  have 
refused  to  this  woman  the  benefit  of  the  trial  by  combat  —  but  though  a 
Jewess  and  an  unbeliever,  she  is  also  a  stranger  and  defenceless,  and  Gk>d 
forbid  that  she  should  ask  the  benefit  of  our  mild  laws,  and  that  it  should 
be  refused  to  her.  Moreover,  we  are  knights  and  soldiers  as  well  as  men 
of  religion,  and  shame  it  were  to  us,  upon  any  pretence,  to  refuse  proffered 
combat.  Thus,  therefore,  stands  the  case.  Reoecca,  the  daughter  of  Isaao 
of  York,  is,  by  many  frequent  and'  suspicious  circumstances,  defamed  of 
sorcery  practised  on  the  person  of  a  noble  knight  of  our  holy  Order,  and 
hath  challenged  the  combat  in  proof  of  her  innocence.  To  whom,  reverend 
brethren,  is  it  your  opinion  that  we  should  deliver  the  gage  of  battle,  naming 
him,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  our  champion  on  the  field  ?" 

**  To  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  whom  it  chiefly  concerns,"  said  the  Pre- 
ceptor of  Goodalricke,  "and  who,  moreover,  best  knows  how  the  truth 
stands  in  this  matter." 

"But  if,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  *'our  brother  Brian  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  charm  or  a  spell — we  speak  but  for  the  sake  of  precaution,  for 
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to  tho  arm  of  none  of  our  holy  Order  would  we  more  willingly  confide  thii 
or  a  more  weighty  cause/' 

**  Ucvcrond  father/'  answered  the  Preceptor  of  Goodalrickc,  **  no  spell 
can  iifY'ect  the  champion  who  comes  forward  to  fight  for  tho  judgment  of 
God." 

"Tliou  Bajcst  right,  brother,"  said  the  Grand  Master.  "Albert  Malvoi- 
sin,  give  this  gi^  of  battle  to  Brian  dc  Bois-Guilbert. — It  is  our  charge  to 
thoc,  brother/'  he  continued,  addressing  himself  to  Bois-Guilbcrt,  **  that 
thou  do  thy  battle  manfully,  nothing  doubting  that  the  good  cause  shall 
triumph. — And  do  thou,  Rebecca,  attend,  that  wo  assign  thee  the  third  day 
from  the  present  to  find  a  champion." 

"That  is  but  brief  space,"  answered  Rebecca,  " for  a  stranger,  who  is 
also  of  another  faith,  to  find  one  who  will  do  battle,  wagering  life  and 
honour  for  her  cause,  against  a  knight  who  is  called  an  approved  soldier." 

'*Wc  may  not  extend  it,"  answered  the  Grand  Master;  "the  field  must 
bo  foughtcn  in  our  own  presence,  and  divers  weighty  causes  call  us  on  the 
fourth  day  from  hence." 

**  God's  will  bo  done  !"  said  Rebecca:  " I  put  my  trust  in  Ilim,  to  whom 
an  instant  is  as  effectual  to  save  as  a  whole  aee." 

"  Thou  hast  spoken  well,  damsel,"  said  tho  Grand  Master ;  "  but  well 
know  wo  who  can  array  himself  like  an  anccl  of  light.  It  remidns  but  to 
name  a  fitting  place  of  combat,  and,  if  it  so  nap,  also  of  execution. — Where 
is  tho  Preceptor  of  this  house  ?" 

Albert  Malvoisin,  still  holding  Rebecca's  glove  in  his  hand,  was  speaking 
to  Bois-Guilbert  very  earnestly,  but  in  a  low  voice. 

"  How  I"  said  the  Grand  Master,  "will  he  not  receive  the  ^ge?" 

"  He  will — he  doth,  most  Reverend  Father,"  said  Malvoisin,  slipping  tho 
clove  under  his  own  mantle.  "  And  for  the  placo  of  combat,  1  hold  the 
fittest  to  be  the  lists  of  Saint  George  belonging  to  this  Preccptory,  and  used 
by  us  for  military  exercise." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  tho  Grand  Master. — "  Rebecca,  in  those  lists  shalt  thoa 
produce  thy  champion ;  and  if  thou  faiiest  to  do  so,  or  if  thy  champion 
shall  be  discomfited  by  the  judgment  of  God,  thou  shalt  then  die  the  death 
of  a  sorceress,  according  to  doom. — Let  this  our  judgment  bo  recorded,  and 
the  record  read  aloud,  that  no  one  may  pretend  ignorance." 

One  of  tho  chaplains,  who  acted  as  clerks  to  the  chapter,  immediately 
engrossed  the  order  in  a  huge  volume,  which  contained  tlio  proceedings  of 
tho  Templar  Knights  when  solemnly  assembled  on  such  occasions;  and 
when  he  had  finished  writing,  the  other  read  aloud  tho  sentence  of  tho 
Grand  Master,  which,  when  translated  from  tho  Norman-French  in  which  it 
was  couched,  was  expressed  as  follows:  — 

"  Rebeccf^  a  Jewess,  daughter  of  Isaac  of  York,  being  attainted  of  sor- 
cery, seduction,  and  other  damnable  practices,  practised  on  a  Knight  of 
the  most  Holy  Order  of  the  Temple  of  Zion,  aoth  deny  the  some ;  and 
saith,  that  the  testimony  delivered  against  her  tliis  day  is  false,  wicked,  and 
disloyal ;  and  that  by  lawful  essoine*  of  her  body,  as  being  unable  to  com- 
bat in  her  own  behalf,  she  doth  offer,  by  a  champion  instead  thereof,  to 
avouch  her  case,  by  performing  his  loyal  devoir  in  all  knightly  sort,  with 
such  arms  as  to  ga^e  of  battle  do  fully  appertain,  and  that  at  her  peril  and 
cost.  And  therewith  she  proffered  her  Ka^*  And  the  ^ge  having  been 
delivered  to  the  noble  Lord  and  Knight»  Brian  do  Bois-Goilbert,  of  the  Holy 
Order  of  the  Temple  of  Zion,  he  was  appointed  to  do  this  battle,  in  behalf 
of  his  Order  and  himself,  as  injured  and  impaired  by  the  practices  of  the 
appellant.  Wherefore  the  most  reverend  Fatner  and  puissant  Lord,  Lucoa 
Marquis  of  Beaumanoir,  did  allow  of  the  said  challenge,  and  of  the  said 
€9itoim  of  the  appellant's  body,  and  assigned  the  third  day  for  the  said  com- 
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bat,  the*  place  ])cing  the  enclosure  called  the  lists  of  Saint  Geo 
the  Preccptory  of  Templcstowe.  And  the  Grand  Master  appoint 
lant  to  appear  there  by  her  champion,  on  pain  of  doom,  as  a 
victed  of  sorcery  or  seduction ;  and  also  the  defendant  so  to  ap 
the  penalty  of  being  held  and  adjudged  recreant  in  case  of  defui 
noble  Lord  and  most  reverend  Father  afurcMuid  appointed  the 
done  in  his  own  presence,  and  according  to  all  that  is  comm< 
profitable  in  such  a  case.    And  may  God  aid  tlic  just  cause !" 

*>  Amen!"  said  the  Grand  Master;  and  the  word  was  echoed  h} 
Rebecca  spoke  not,  but  she  looked  up  to  heaven,  and,  folding 
remained  for  a  minute  without  change  of  attitude.  She  the 
reminded  the  Grand  Master,  that  she  ought  to  be  permitted 
tunity  of  free  communication  with  her  friends,  for  tnc  purposi 
her  condition  known  to  them,  and  procuring,  if  possible,  some  < 
fight  in  her  behalf. 

'*  It  is  just  and  lawful,"  said  the  Grand  Master;  "choose  wha 
thou  shalt  trust,  and  he  shall  have  free  communication  with 
prison-chamber." 

**  Is  there,"  said  Kebecca,  "  any  one  here,  who,  either  for  lo^ 
cause,  or  for  ample  hire,  will  do  the  errand  of  a  distressed  bein; 

All  were  silent ;  for  none  thought  it  safe,  in  the  presence  o 
Master,  to  avow  any  interest  in  the  calumniated  prisoner,  lest  h 
suspected  of  leaning  towards  Judaism.  Not  even  the  prospec 
far  less  any  feelings  of  compassion  alone,  could  surmount  this  ap 

Kebecca  stoo<l  for  a  few  moments  in  indescribable  anxiety 
exclaimed,  "Is  it  really  thus? — An«l,  in  English  land,  am  I  to 


that  1  can  at  all  stir  or  move  was  owing  to  her  charitable  assistn 
do  thine  errand,"  he  added,  addressing  liebecca,  "as  well  oe 
object  can,  and  happy  were  my  limbs  tleet  enough  to  repair  1 
done  by  m^^  tongue.  Alas !  when  I  boasted  of  thy  charity,  I  li 
I  was  leading  thee  into  danger !" 

"  God,"  said  Kebecca,  "  is  the  disposer  of  all.  IIo  can  turn  \ 
of  Judah,  even  by  the  weakest  instrument.  To  execute  his  ] 
snail  is  as  sure  a  messenger  as  the  falcon.  Seek  out  Isaac  of 
is  that  will  pay  for  horse  and  man  —  let  him  have  this  scroll.  — 
if  it  be  of  Heaven  the  spirit  which  inspires  me,  but  most  truh 
that  I  am  not  to  die  this  death,  and  that  a  champion  will  bo  r 
me.     Farewell ! — Life  and  death  are  in  thy  haste." 

The  peasant  took  the  scroll,  which  contained  only  a  few  lines 
Many  of  the  crowd  would  have  dissuaded  him  from  touching  a 
suspicious ;  but  Iligg  was  resolute  in  the  service  of  his  bcnefa 
had  saved  his  body,  he  said,  and  ho  was  confident  she  did  not  ii 
his  soul. 

"  I  will  get  me,"  he  said,  "  my  neighbour  Buthan's  good  ci 
will  be  at  York  within  as  brief  space  as  man  and  boast  may." 

But  OS  it  fortuned,  ho  had  no  occasion  to  go  so  far,  for  witi 
of  a  mile  from  the  gate  of  the  Preceptory  ho  met  with  two  ridoi 
their  dress  and  their  huge  yellow  caps,  ho  knew  to  be  Jews ; 
preaching  more  nearly,  discovered  that  one  of  thorn  was 
emriloyer,  Isaac  of  Yorlc.  The  other  was  the  Rabbi  Ben  Saniu 
had  approached  as  near  to  the  Preceptory  as  they  dared,  on 
the  Grand  Master  hod  summoned  a  chapter  for  the  trial  of  a  S4 

"  Brother  Ben  SamueV  uud  Isaac,  "  my  soul  is  diBquiete< 
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not  Tvhy.  This  charjjo  of  necromancy  is  right  often  used  for  cloaking  evil 
praoticea  on  our  people." 

**lJo  t>f  good  comfort,  brother,"  said  thq  physician;  "thou  canst  deal  with 
the  Nazarenos  as  one  possessing  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  and  canst 
thcrefnri*  purchase  immunity  at  their  hands  —  it  rules  the  savage  minds  of 
those  unj^udly  men,  even  as  the  signet  of  the  mighty  Solomon  was  said  to 
command  the  evil  genii.  —  But  what  poor  wretch  comes  hither  upon  his 
crutchcfj,  desiring,  as  I  think,  some  speech  of  me? — Friend,"  continued  the 
physician,  addressing  Iligg,  the  son  of  Snell,  "  I  refuse  tliee  not  the  aid  of 
mino  art,  Ijut  I  relieve  not  with  one  asper  those  who  beg  for  alms  upon  tho 
highway.  Out  upon  thee  ! — Hast  thou  the  palsy  in  thy  legs?  then  let  thy 
hands  work  for  thy  livelihood ;  for,  albeit  thou  be'st  unfit  for  a  speedy  post, 
or  for  a  careful  Bhejiherd,  or  for  the  warfare,  or  for  tho  service  of  a  hasty 
master,  vet  there  be  occupations  —  IIow  now,  brother?"  said  he,  interrupt- 
ing his  harangue  to  look  towards  Isaac,  who  had  but  glanced  at  the  scroll 
which  Higg  offered,  when,  uttering  a  deep  groan,  he  fell  from  his  mulo  like 
a  tJving  man,  and  lay  for  a  minute  insensible. 

The  Ral>bi  now  dismounted  in  great  alarm,  and  hastily  applied  the  reme- 
dies which  his  art  suggested  for  tho  recover}'  of  liis  companion.  He  had 
c\L'n  taken  from  his  pocket  a  cupping  apparatus,  and  was  about  to  proceed 
to  ])hlebotomy,  when  the  object  or  his  anxious  solicitude  suddenly  revived ; 
but  it  was  to  dash  his  cap  from  his  head,  and  to  throw  dust  on  his  gniy 
hairs.  The  physician  was  at  first  inclined  to  ascribe  this  sudden  and  vio- 
lent emotion  to  the  effects  of  insanity ;  and,  adhering  to  his  original  pur- 
Eose,  liegan  once  again  to  handle  his  implements.  But  Isaac  soon  convinced 
im  of  his  error. 

*'Cliild  of  my  sorrow,"  he  said,  "well  shouldst  thou  be  called  Benoni, 
instead  of  Rebecca!  Why  should  thy  death  bring  down  my  gray  hairs  to 
the  grave,  till,  in  the  bitterness  of  my  hearty  I  curse  God  an&  die !" 

"Brother,"  said  the  Rabbi,  in  great  surprise,  "art  thou  a  father  in  Israel, 
and  dost  thou  utter  words  like  unto  these?  —  I  trust  that  tho  child  of  thy 
house  yet  liveth  ?" 

"  She  liveth,"  answered  Isaac ;  "  but  it  is  as  Daniel,  who  was  called 
Belteshazzar,  even  when  within  the  den  of  the  lions.  Sho  is  captive  unto 
those  men  of  Belial,  and  they  will  wreak  their  cruelty  upon  her,  sparing 
neither  for  her  youth  nor  her  comely  favour.  Oh !  sho  was  as  a  crown 
of  green  palms  to  my  gray  locks ;  and  sho  must  wither  in  a  night,  like  the 
gourd  of  Jonah !  — Child  of  my  love ! — child  of  my  old  age !  — oh,  Rebecca, 
daughter  of  Rachel  I  the  darkness  of  the  shadow  of  death  hath  encompassed 
thee." 

"  Yet  read  the  scroll,"  said  the  Rabbi ;  "  peradvcntaro  it  may  be  that  wo 
may  yet  find  out  a  way  of  deliverance." 

"  Do  thou  read,  brother,"  answered  Isaac,  '*  for  mine  eyes  are  as  a  foun- 
tain of  water." 

The  physician  read,  but  in  their  native  language,  the  following  words:— 

"  To  Isaac,  the  son  of  Adonikam,  whom  the  Gentiles  call  Isaac  of  Y6rk, 

reace  and  the  blessing  of  the  promise  bo  multiplied  unto  thee ! — ^My  father, 
am  as  one  doomed  to  die  for  that  which  my  soul  knoweth  not  —  even  for 
the  crime  of  witchcraft.  My  father,  if  a  strong  man  can  be  found  to  do 
battle  for  my  cause  with  sword  and  spear,  according  to  tho  custom  of  the 
Nazarcncs,  and  that  within  the  lists  of  Temnlestowe,  on  tho  third  day  ftom 
this  time,  peradventure  our  fathers'  God  will  give  him  strength  to  defend 
the  innocent,  and  her  who  hath  none  to  help  her.  But  if  this  may  not  be, 
let  the  virgins  of  our  people  mourn  for  mo  as  for  one  cast  off,  and  for  tho 
hart  that  is  stricken  by  the  hunter,  and  for  the  flower  which  is  cat  down 
by  the  scythe  of  the  mower.  Wherefore,  look  now  what  thoa  doest,  and 
whether  there  be  any  rescue.  One  Nazarene  warrior  midit  indeed  bear 
«i2zi5  in  mj  beh&lf,  even  Wilfred,  boh  oC  Cedno,  NrViom  ui<^  Qi«Ql^b^  tsfiX 
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iTanhoe.  Bat  he  may  not  yet  endure  the  woi;;ht  of  his  armour.  Neverthe- 
less, send  the  tidings  unto  him,  my  father ;  for  he  hath  favour  among  tlio 
strong  men  of  his  people,  and  as  he  was  our  companion  in  the  house  of 
bondage,  he  may  find  some  one  to  do  battle  for  my  sake.  And  say  unto  him, 
even  unto  him,  even  unto  Wilfred,  the  son  of  Ccdric,  that  if  Rebecca  live, 
or  if  Rebecca  die,  she  liveth  or  dioth  wholly  free  of  the  guilt  she  is  charged 
withal.  And  if  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  thou  shalt  bo  deprived  of  thy 
daughter,  do  not  thou  tarry,  old  man,  in  this  land  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty; 
but  betake  thyself  to  Cordova,  where  thy  brother  liveth  in  safety,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  throne,  even  of  the  throne  of  Boabdil  the  Saracen ;  for  less 
cruel  are  the  cruelties  of  the  Moors  unto  tlie  race  of  Jacob,  than  the  cruelties 
of  the  Nazarcnes  of  England." 

Isaac  listened  with  tolerable  composure  while  Ben  Samuel  read  the 
letter,  and  then  again  resumed  the  gestures  and  exclamations  of  Oriental 
sorrow,  tearing  his  garments,  besprinkling  his  head  with  dust,  and  ejacu- 
lating, **  My  daughter  I  my  daughter !  flesn  of  my  flesh,  and  bone  of  my 
bone !" 

"  Yet,"  said  the  Rabbi,  "  take  courage,  for  this  grief  availeth  nothing. 
Gird  up  thy  loins,  and  seek  out  this  Wilfred,  the  son  of  Cedric.  It  may  be 
he  will  help  thee  with  counsel  or  with  strength ;  for  the  youth  hath  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  Richard,  called  of  the  Nazarenes  Cocur-de-Lion,  and  the  tidings 
that  he  hath  returned  are  constant  in  the  land.  It  may  be  that  he  may 
obtain  his  letter,  and  his  signet,  commanding  these  men  of  blood,  who  take 
their  name  from  the  Temple  to  the  dishonour  thereof,  that  they  proceed  not 
in  their  purposed  wickedness." 

**  I  will  seek  him  out,"  said  Isaac,  "  for  he  is  a  good  youth,  and  hath  com- 
passion for  the  exile  of  Jacob.  But  he  cannot  bear  his  armour,  and  what 
other  Christian  shall  do  battle  for  the  op[)ressed  of  Zion  ?" 

*'  Nay,  but,"  said  the  Rabbi,  "  thou  spcakest  as  one  that  knoweth  not 
the  Gentiles.  With  gold  shalt  thou  buy  their  valour,  even  as  with  gold 
thou  buyest  thine  own  safety.  Be  of  good  courage,  and  do  thou  sot  forward 
to  find  out  this  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe.  I  will  also  up  and  bo  doing,  for  great 
sin  it  were  to  leave  thee  in  thy  calamity.  I  will  hie  me  to  the  city  of  York, 
where  many  warriors  and  strong  men  are  assembled,  and  doubt  not  I  will 
find  among  them  some  one  who  will  do  battle  for  thy  daughter ;  for  gold  is 
their  god,  and  for  riches  will  they  pawn  their  lives  as  well  as  their  lands. — 
Thou  wilt  fulfil,  my  brother,  such  promise  as  I  may  make  unto  them  in  tliy 
name?" 

"Assuredly,  brother,"  said  Isaac,  "  and  Ileaven  be  praised  that  raised  mo 
up  a  comforter  in  my  misery.  Ilowbeit,  grant  them  not  their  full  demand 
at  once,  for  thou  shalt  find  it  the  quality  of  this  accursed  people  that  they 
will  ask  pounds,  and  peradventure  accept  of  ounces — Nevertheless,  be  it  as 
thou  wiliest,  for  I  am  distracted  in  this  thing,  and  what  would  my  gold  avail 
me  if  the  child  of  my  love  should  perish  ?" 

"  Farewell,"  said  the  physician,  "  and  may  it  be  to  thee  as  tliy  heart  de* 
aireth." 

They  embraced  accordingly,  and  departed  on  their  several  roads.  The 
crippled  peasant  remained  for  some  time  looking  after  them. 

" These  do^ews I"  said  ho ;  "to  take  no  more  notice  of  a  free  gnild- 
brother,  than  if  I  were  a  bond  slave  or  a  Turk,  or  a  circumcised  Ilebrew 
like  themselves !    They  might  have  flung  me  a  mancns  or  two,  however.^  I 
was  not  obliged  to  bring  their  unhallowed  scrawls,  and  run  the  risk  of  beinc 
bewitched,  as  more  folks  than  one  told  me.    And  what  care  I  for  the  bift  « 
cold  that  the  wench  gave  me,  if  I  am  to  come  to  harm  from  the  piieet  nexi 
Easter  at  confession,  and  be  obliged  to  give  him  twice  m  much  to  inakA^ 
up  with  him,  and  be  called  the  •l^w's  flying  post  all  tij  life*  u  it  BHvMfl 
into  the  bargain  ?    I  think  I  vas  bewitched  in  earnert  wfam  I  1*1|UHH 
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the  girl !  — But  it  was  always  so  with  Jew  or  Gentile,  whosoever  came  new 
her — none  could  stay  when  she  had  an  errand  to  f^ — and  still,  whenever  I 
tliink  of  her,  I  would  give  shop  and  tools  to  save  her  life/' 


Cjinjihr  tjjB  Cjiirtii-jSiDtli. 


O  maid,  unrnlentini;  aDd  cold  ■$  Uiou  art, 
Mjr  boaom  is  pioud  u  thme  own. 

8CWAU>. 


It  was  in  the  twilight  of  the  day  when  her  trial,  if  it  could  be  called  such, 
had  tak<^n  place,  that  a  low  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of  Rel)ecca'8 
prison-chamher.  It  disturbed  not  the  inmate,  who  was  then  ongajijed  in  the 
evening;  prayer  recommended  by  her  reli«;ion,  and  which  concluded  with  a 
hymn  we  have  venturetl  thus  to  translate  mto  English. 


Wh^n  Ismel.  of  thp  I^iird  t>eloTed, 

(lilt  iif  llif  Inml  of  iNHHlaite  rani«, 
Hit  lailif  rs'  Gdd  brforn  her  moved. 

All  awful  'iiiiIr.  in  viiioIck  nnd  flame. 
By  iluy.  aloiiE  the  aslmiish'd  lands 

The'rloiuly  pillar  glided  slow; 
By  iwclir.  Anibin'ii  cnmson'd  sand* 

Returu'd  the  tivry  column  s  glow. 

lliern  rose  the  choral  hymn  of  praise, 

Ami  trunio  and  timbrel  answer'd  keen, 
And  '/ion's  daiighleri  pourM  their  luys. 

With  prifiit'li  and  warnor's  Toice  between. 
No  porienta  now  our  foex  amaze, 

Fortuken  Israel  waiuiers  lone ; 
Our  fdihcni  w«)uld  not  know  'l*hy  wajs. 

And  Thou  haat  left  them  to  tlunr  own. 


But.  present  still,  though  now  anapen : 

When  hni^itly  Rhioes  the  pnwpcr^ias  inj. 
Be  thouirhta  of  'itiee  a  cloudy  screen 

1'u  trmper  the  deceitful  my. 
And  oh.  when  stoops  on  Judah'S  pnth 

In  shade  and  stonn  the  frequent  nicht. 
Be  Thiiu,  lonfTHiufliehni;.  slow  to  wrath, 

A  bonung,  and  a  shmiug  light  t 

Oar  hsrps  we  lift  by  Bahel*s  streams. 

The  tyrant's  jest,  the  Gentile's  scorn ; 
No  censer  round  our  altar  beams. 

And  mute  our  timbel.  trump,  and  horn. 
Bat  Thon  hast  said,  llie  blood  of  goat, 

l*he  flesh  of  nms  I  will  nut  prize ; 
A  contrite  hesrt,  an  humble  tlioufhc. 

Are  mine  aooeptcd  sacrifice. 


When  the  sounds  of  Rebecca's  devotional  hymn  had  died  awaj  in  silence, 
the  low  knock  at  the  door  was  again  renewed.  "  Enter,"  she  said,  "  if  thou 
art  a  friend ;  and  if  a  foe,  I  have  not  the  means  of  refusing. thy  entrance." 

**  I  am,"  said  Brian  dc  Bois-Guilbert,  entering  the  apartment,  '*  friend  or 
foe,  Rebecca,  as  the  event  of  this  interview  shall  make  me." 

Alarmed  at  the  sight  of  this  man,  whose  licentious  passion  she  considered 
as  the  root  of  her  misfortunes,  Rebecca  drew  backward  with  a  cautious  and 
alarmed,  yet  not  a  timorous  demeanour,  into  the  farthest  comer  of  the 
apartment,  as  if  determined  to  retreat  as  far  as  she  could,  but  to  stand  her 
ground  when  retreat  became  no  longer  possible.  She  drew  herself  into  an 
attitude  not  of  defiance,  but  of  resolution,  as  one  that  would  avoid  provok- 
ing assault,  yet  was  resolute  to  repel  it,  being  offered,  to  the  utmost  of  her 
power. 

'*  You  have  no  reason  to  fear  me,  Rebecca,"  said  the  Templar ;  '*  or  if  I 
must  so  qualify  my  speech,  vou  have  at  least  now  no  reason  to  fear  me." 

**  I  fear  you  not.  Sir  Knight,"  replied  Rebecca,  although  her  short-drawn 
breath  seemed  to  belie  the  heroism  of  her  accents ;  *'  my  trust  is  strong,  and 
I  fear  thee  not." 

"You  have  no  cause,"  answered  Bois-Guilbert,  gravely;  "my  former 
frantic  attempts  you  have  not  now  to  dread.  Within  your  call  are  guards, 
over  whom  I  have  no  authority.  They  are  designed  to  conduct  you  to 
death,  Rebecca,  yet  would  not  suffer  you  to  be  insulted  by  any  one,  even  l;^ 
mo,  were  my  frenzy  — for  frenz^  it  is  —  to  urge  me  so  far."  i 

"  May  Heaven  bo  praised  I"  said  the  Jewess ;  "  death  is  the  least  of^qHT 
apprehensions  in  this  den  of  eviU"  i 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  Templar,  "  the  idea  of  death  is  easily  received  by  ti 
eoarageouB  mind,  when  toe  road  to  it  is  suddi^  and  open.    A  thmil  wii 
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a  lanco,  a  Btroko  with  a  sword,  were  to  mo  littlo  —  To  you,  a  vprinj;  from  a 
dizzy  battlement,  a  stroke  with  a  Bimrp  poniard,  has  no  torror«,  compared 
with  what  either  thinks  disji;race.  Marie  me  —  I  nay  this  —  perhaps  mine 
own  sontinuMilH  of  honour  are  not  loss  fantastic,  Kcl>ccoa,  tlian  thine  arc ; 
but  we  know  alike  how  to  die  for  them/' 

"  Tnhappy  man/'  said  the  Jewess  ;  **and  art  thou  condemned  to  cxposo 
thy  life  for  prinriplos,  of  which  thy  sober  jud^^mcnt  does  not  acknowlod;;© 
the  solidity?  Suroly  this  is  a  parting  with  your  treasure  for  that  which  is 
not  bread  —  but  doom  not  so  ot  me.  Thy  resolution  may  fluctuate  on  the 
wild  and  chanceful  billows  of  human  opinion,  but  mine  is  anchored  on  the 
Kock  of  Ages." 

**  Silence,  maiden,"  answered  the  Templar ;  "  such  discourse  now  avails 
but  little.  Thou  art  condemned  to  die  not  a  sudden  and  oas}'  death,  such 
as  misery  chooses,  and  despair  welcomes,  but  a  slow,  wretched,  protracted 
course  of  torture,  suited  to  what  the  diabolical  bigotry  of  those  men  calls 
thy  crime." 

'"  And  to  whom — if  such  my  fate — to  whom  do  I  owe  this  ?"  said  Kel>ccca; 
**  surely  only  to  him,  who,  for  a  most  selfish  and  brutal  cause,  dra^^jt^od  me 
hither,  and  who  now,  for  some  unknown  purpose  of  his  own,  strives  to 
oxa;r;:orate  the  wretched  fate  to  which  he  oxj>osed  me." 

••Think  not,"  said  the  Templar,  "that  I  nave  so  exposed  thee;  I  would 
have  bucklered  thee  against  such  danger  with  my  own  bosom,  as  frocly  as 
ever  I  exposed  it  to  the  shafts  which  had  otherwise  reached  thy  life." 

*•  Had  thy  purpose  been  the  honourable  protection  of  the  innocent,"  said 
Ilebecca,  *'l  n;ul  thanked  thee  for  thy  care  —  as  it  is,  thou  hast  claimed 
merit  for  it  so  often,  that  I  tell  thee  life  is  worth  nothing  to  me,  preserved 
at  the  price  which  thou  wouldst  exact  for  it." 

"  Truce  with  thine  upbraidings,  Rel>occa,"  said  the  Tcm])lar ;  **  I  have 
my  own  cause  of  grief,  and  brook  not  that  thy  reproaches  should  add  to  it." 
***  What  is  thy  purpose,  then.  Sir  Knight?"  said  the  tlewess ;  "speak  it 
briefly.  —  If  thou  hast  aught  to  do,  save  to  witness  the  misery  thou  hast 
caused,  let  mo  know  it ;  and  then,  if  so  it  ploase  you,  lo.ivo  me  to  myself^ 
the  stej)  between  time  and  eternity  is  short  but  terrible,  and  I  have  few 
moments  to  ])repan>  for  it." 

"I  perceive,  Kebecca,"  said  Bois-Cluilbert,  "that  thou  dost  continue  to 
burden  me  with  the  charge  of  distresses,  which  most  fain  would  I  have 
prevented." 

"  Sir  Knight,"  said  Rebecca,  "I  would  avoid  repn»ache8 — But  what  is 
more  certain  than  that  I  owe  my  death  to  thine  unbridled  passion  ?" 

"You  err — 3*ou  err," — said  the  Templar,  hastily,  "if you  iniputo  what 
I  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent  to  my  purpose  or  agency.  —  Could 
I  guess  the  unexpected  arrival  of  yon  dotard,  whom  some  flashes  of  frantic 
valour,  and  the  praises  yielded  by  fools  to  the  stupid  Bolf-tormcnts  of  an 
ascetic,  have  raised  for  the  present  above  his  own  merits,  above  common 
sense,  aliovo  me,  and  above  tiio  hundreds  of  our  Order,  who  think  and  fool 
as  men  free  from  such  silly  and  fantastic  prejudices  as  aro  the  grounds  of 
his  opinions  and  actions  ?" 

"  Yet,"  said  llebccca,  "you  sate  a  judge  upon  me,  innocent — most  inno- 
cent— as  you  knew  me  to  bo — you  concurrea  in  my  condemnation,  and,  if 
I  aright  understood,  are  yourself  to  appear  in  arms  to  assert  my  guilt,  and 
assure  my  punishment." 

"Thy  [patience,  maiden,"  replied  the  Templar. — "Ko  nee  knowtH 
well  as  thine  own  tribes  how  to  submit  to  the  time,  and  lo  to  '  '  "~'' 
bark  as  to  make  advantage  even  of  an  adverse  wind/' 

"  Lamented  be  the  hour,"  said  llobccoa,  "  that  has  tan^ili 
bouse  of  Israel !  but  adversity  bends  tho  heart  as  fin  Im  ~ 
steel,  and  those  who  aro  no  longer  their  own  govomoi^' 
of  their  own  free  independent  state,  most  eronoh. '   ^ 
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our  ciirso,  Sir  Knight,  deserved,  doubtlcsa,  by  oar  own  misdeeds  'ind  thofa 
of  our  fathors;  but  you — you  who  boast  your  freedom  as  your  birthri,;ht, 
how  much  docper  is  your  disgrace  when  you  stoop  to  soothe  the  prejudices 
of  otlior.s,  and  that  .i^ii^inst  your  own  conviction  ?" 

**  Your  words  are  bitter,  Rebecca,"  said  Bois-Guilbert,  pacing  the  apart- 
moiit  with  impatience,  **but  I  came  not  hither  to  bandy  reproaches  with 
you.  —  Know  that  Boia-Guilbert  yields  not  to  created  man,  although  cir- 
ouiustauoes  may  for  a  time  induce  him  to  alter  his  ^lan.  Ilis  will  is  tho 
mountain  fcitrcam,  which  may  indeed  be  turned  for  a  little  Fpace  aside  by 
tlio  rock,  hut  fails  not  to  find  its  course  to  the  ocean.  That  scroll  which 
warned  tlioc  to  demand  a  champion,  from  whom  couldst  thou  think  it  came, 
if  not  from  iiois-Uuilbert?  in  whom  else  couldst  thou  have  excited  such 
interest  If'' 

'•  A  brief  respite  from  instant  death,"  said  Rebecca,  "  which  will  little 
avail  mo — wan  this  all  tliou  couldst  do  for  one,  on  whose  head  thou  hast 
heaped  sorrow,  and  whom  thou  hast  brought  near  even  to  the  verge  of  tho 
tomb?" 

"No,  maiden,"  said  Bois-Guilbert,  "this  was  not  all  that  I  purposed. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  accursed  interference  of  yon  fanatical  dotara,  and 
the  fool  of  Goodalricke,  who,  being  a  Templar,  affects  to  think  and  judge 
according  to  tho  ordinary  rules  of  humanity,  the  office  of  the  Champion 
Defender  had  devolved,  not  on  a  Preceptor,  but  on  a  Companion  of  the 
Order.  Then  I  myself — such  was  my  purpose — had,  on  tho  sounding  of 
the  trumpet,  appeared  in  the  lists  as  thy  champion,  disguised  indeed  in  the 
fashion  of  a  roving  knight,  who  seeks  adventures  to  prove  his  shield  and 
spear;  and  then,  let  Beaumanoir  have  chosen  not  one,  but  two  or  three  of 
the  brctliren  here  assembled,  I  had  not  doubted  to  cast  them  out  of  tho 
saddle  with  my  single  lance.  Thus,  Rebecca,  should  thine  innocence  have 
been  avouched,  and  to  thine  own  gratitude  would  1  have  trusted  for  tho 
reward  of  my  victory." 

*'  This,  Sir" Knight,"  said  Rebecca,  "  is  but  idle  boasting — a  brag  of  what 
you  would  have  done  had  you  not  found  it  convenient  to  do  otherwise.  You 
received  my  glove,  and  my  champion,  if  a  creature  so  desolate  can  find  one, 
must  enctmnter  your  lanco  in  the  lists — yet  ^'ou  would  assume  the  air  of 
my  friend  and  protector !" 

*'  Tliy  friend  and  protector,"  said  the  Templar,  gravely,  "  I  will  yet  be — 
but  mark  at  what  risk,  or  rather  at  what  certainty,  of  dishonour  ;  and  then 
blame  mo  not  if  I  make  my  stinulations,  before  I  offer  up  all  Uiat  I  have 
hitherto  held  dear,  to  save  tho  life  of  a  Jewish  maiden." 

"  iSpeak,"  said  Rebecca;  "  I  understand  thee  not." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Bois-Guilbert,  "I  will  speak  as  freely  as  ever  did 
doting  penitent  to  his  ghostljr  father,  when  placed  in  the  tricky  confessional 
— Rebecca,  if  I  appear  not  in  these  lists  I  lose  fame  and  rank — lose  that 
whieii  is  the  breath  of  my  nostrils,  the  esteem,  I  mean,  in  which  I  am  held 
by  iny  bretlircii,  and  the  hopes  I  have  of  succeeding  to  that  mighty  autho- 
rity, which  is  now  wielded  by  the  bigoted  dotard  Lucas  do  Beaumanoir,  bufe 
of  which  I  should  make  a  far  different  use.  Such  is  my  certain  doom, 
cxeejit  I  appear  in  arms  against  thy  cause.  Accursed  be  he  of  Goodalricke, 
who  baited  this  trap  for  met  and  doubly 'accursed  Albert  de  MiUvoisin, 
who  withheld  me  from  the  resolution  I  hod  formed,  of  hurline  bock  tho 
glove  at  the  face  of  the  superstitious  and  superannuated  fool,  who  listened 
to  a  charge  so  absurd  and  against  a  creature  so  high  in  mind,  and  bo  lovely 
in  form  as  thou  art !" 

"And  what  now  avails  rant  or  flattery?"  answered  Rebecca.  "Thoa 
hast  made  thy  choice  between  causing  to  bo  shed  tho  blood  of  an  innocent 
Woman,  or  of  endangering  thine  own  earthlj  state  and  earthly  hopes  — 
AVhat  avails  it  to  reckon  together?  —  thy  choice  is  made." 

''A'a,  liehccca/'  said  tho  knight,  in  a  ftoftoc  tooA,  uod  dravini; 
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towards  her;  " my  choice  is  not  made — nay,  mark,  it  is  thine  to  make  the 
election.  If  I  appear  in  the  lists,  I  must  maintain  my  name  in  arms ;  and 
if  I  do  80,  championed  or  unchamnionod,  thou  dieat  by  the  Btake  and  fap:got, 
for  there  lives  not  the  knight  who  hath  coped  with  me  in  arms  on  o(}ual 
issue,  or  on  terms  of  vantage,  save  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  and  his  minion 
of  Ivanhoe.  Ivanhoe,  as  thou  well  knowost,  is  unable  to  bear  his  corslet, 
and  K:*Jiard  is  in  a  foreign  prison.  If  1  appear,  then  thou  diest,  even 
although  thy  charms  should  instigate  some  hot-headed  youth  to  enter  the 
lists  in  thy  defence." 

"  And  what  avails  repeating  this  so  often  ?"  said  Kebecca. 

"  Much,''  replied  the  Templar ;  **  for  thou  must  learn  to  look  at  th}'  fato 
on  every  side. 

**Well,  then,  turn  the  tapestry,"  said  the  Jewess,  "and  let  mo  see  the 
othor  side." 

**If  I  appear,"  said  Bois-Guilbcrt,  "in  the  fatal  lists,  thou  dioi^t,  by  a 
Blow  and  cruel  death,  in  pain  such  as  they  say  is  destined  tn  the  guilty 
hereafter.  I5ut  if  I  appear  not,  tlien  am  1  a  degraded  and  dishonoured 
knight,  accused  of  witchcraft  and  of  communion  with  infidels  —  the  illus- 
trious name,  which  has  grown  yet  more  so  under  my  wearing,  becomes  a 
hissing  and  a  reproach.  I  lose  fame,  I  lose  honour,  I  lose  the  prospect  of 
such  greatness  as  scarce  emperors  attain  to  —  I  sacrifice  mighty  ambition, 
I  destroy  schemes  built  ;vs  liigh  as  the  mountains  with  which  iK^ithcns  say 
their  heaven  was  once  nearly  scaled  —  and  yet,  Ke]>ccca,"  he  addetl,  throw- 
ing himself  at  her  feet,  "  this  greatness  will  I  sacrifice,  this  fame  will  I 
renounce,  this  power  will  I  forego,  even  now  when  it  is  half  within  my 
grasp,  if  thou  wilt  say,  Bois-Guilbert,  I  receive  thee  for  my  lovnr." 

"Think  not  of  such  foolishness.  Sir  Knight,"  answered  Kebecca,  "but 
hasten  to  tho  Regent,  the  Queen  Mother,  and  to  Prince  John — they  cannot, 
in  honour  to  the  English  crown,  allow  of  the  proceedings  of  your  Grand 
Master.  So  shall  you  give  me  protection  without  sacrifice  on  your  part,  or 
tho  pretext  of  requiring  any  requital  from  me." 

"  With  these  I  deal  not,"  ho  continued,  holding  the  train  of  her  robe  — 
"it  is  theo  only  I  address;  and  what  can  counterbalance  thy  choice? 
Bethink  thee,  were  I  a  fiend,  yet  death  is  a  worse,  and  it  is  death  who  is 
my  rival." 

"I  weigh  not  these  evils,"  said  Rebecca,  afraid  to  provoke  tho  wild 
knight,  yet  equally  determined  neither  to  endure  his  passion,  nor  even 
feign  to  endure  it,  "  Be  a  man,  be  a  Christian !  If,  indeed,  thy  faith 
recommends  that  mercy  which  rather  your  tongue  than  your  actions  pro- 
tend, save  me  from  this  dreadful  death,  without  seeking  a  requital  which 
would  change  thy  magnanimity  into  base  barter." 

"  No,  damsel !"  said  tho  proud  Templar,  springing  up,  "  thou  shalt  not 
thus  impose  on  me  —  if  I  renounce  present  fiune,  and  future  ambition,  I 
renounce  it  for  thy  sake,  and  we  will  escape  in  company.  Listen  to  me, 
Rebecca,"  he  said,  again  softening  his  tone;  "England,  —  Europe,  —  is 
not  tho  world.  There  are  spheres  in  which  we  may  act,  ample  enough 
eren  for  my  ambition.  We  will  go  to  Palestine,  where  Conroac,  Man^uif 
of  Montserrat,  is  my  friend  —  a  friend  free  as  myself  from  the  doting 
Bcruplos  which  fetter  our  free-bom  reason — rather  with  Saladin  will  w« 
league  ourselves,  than  endure  tho  scorn  of  tho  bigots  whom  we  contemn.— 
I  will  form  now  paths  to  greatness,"  he  continued,  again  traToniiig  thi 
room  with  hasty  strides — "Europe  shall  hear  the  load  step  of  him  iht  '^'^ 
driven  from  her  sons!  —  Not  tiio  millions  whom  her  orasadm 
slaughter,  can  do  so  much  to  defend  Palestine — not  tho  wahtm 
sands  and  ten  thousands  of  Saracens  can  hew  their  imf  M  * 
land  for  which  nations  are  striving,  as  the  strength  wA 
those  brethren,  who,  in  despite  of  yonder  old  bigots  wiD 
good  and  ovil.    Thou  sbalt  oe  a  queen,  B«beiQCik-«o^" 
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wc  pitch  the  throne  irhich  my  valour  will  gain  for  you,  and  I  will  exchange 
my  loiig-dosirfMl  l)jiton  for  a  sceptre  1" 

"A  dream,"  bn'id  Uchccca;  **an  empty  vision  of  the  night,  which,  wcr© 
it  a  "wakiup;  reality,  affo(;t8  me  not.  £nough  that  the  power  which  thou 
mi•:hu?^t  aiMjuire,  I  -svill  never  share;  nor  hold  I  so  light  of  country  oi 
roli;;i«)u.s  iaitii,  as  to  ostoem  him  who  is  willing  to  barter  these  tics,  and  east 
nvav  I  ho  lioiids  of  the  Order  of  which  he  is  a  sworn  member,  in  order  to 
gratify  an  unruly  passion  fur  the  daughter  of  another  people.  —  Put  not  a 
]»rico  on  my  d(^liverance,  Sir  Knight — sell  not  a  deed  of  generosity — protect 
tlio  ()p]»rcss<Ml  for  the  sake  of  charity,  and  not  for  a  selfish  advantage.  —  Go 
to  tho  tiironc  of  Englaud ;  Ilichard  will  listen  to  my  appeal  from  theso  cruel 
men." 

*•  \ever,  Rebecca  V  said  the  Templar,  fiercely.  "  If  I  renounce  my  Order, 
for  tlnvj  alone  will  I  renounce  it. — Ambition  shall  remain  mine,  if  thou  refuse 
my  love ;  1  will  not  bo  fooled  on  all  hands. — Stoop  my  crest  to  Richard? — 
ask  a  boon  of  that  hosirt  of  pride? — Never,  llebeeca,  will  I  place  the  Order 
of  tlj(?  Temple  at  bis  feet  in  my  person.  1  may  forsake  the  Order,  I  never 
will  deijjrado  or  betray  it.*' 

**  Now  (lod  be  gracious  to  me,"  said  Rebecca,  "  for  tho  succour  of  man  is 
well-nii;h  lio])olo{>s !" 

'*lt  is  indood,"  said  tho  Templar;  "for,  proud  as  thou  art,  thou  hast 
found  in  mo  thy  match.  If  I  enter  the  lists  with  my  spear  in  rest,  think 
not  any  human  consideration  shall  prevent  my  putting  forth  my  strength ; 
and  thnik  then  upon  thine  own  fate — to  die  tho  areadful  death  of  the  worst 
of  criminals — to  he  consumed  upon  a  blazing  pile — dispersed  to  tho  elements 
of  which  our  strange  forms  are  so  mystically  composed  —  not  a  relic  left  of 
that  graci'ful  frame,  from  which  we  could  say  this  lived  and  moved !  —  Re- 
becca, it  is  not  iu  woman  to  sustain  this  prospect  —  thou  wilt  yield  to  my 
suit." 

*'lJois-Guilbcrt,"  answered  the  Jewess,  "thou  knowest  not  tho  heart  of 
vronian.  or  hast  only  ccmversed  with  those  who  are  lost  to  her  best  feolings. 
I  tell  thoe,  proud  Templar,  that  not  in  thy  fiercest  battles  hast  thou  dis- 
played more  of  thy  vaunted  courajje,  than  has  been  shown  by  a  woman 
when  called  upon  to  suffer  by  aiFoction  or  duty.  I  am  myself  a  woman,  ten- 
derly nurtured,  naturally  fearful  of  danger,  and  impatient  of  pain  —  yet, 
when  we  enter  those  fatal  lists,  thou  to  fight  and  I  to  suflfer,  I  feel  tho 
strong  assurance  within  me,  that  my  courage  shall  mount  higher  than  thino. 
rarcwell — I  waste  no  more  words  on  thee ;  tho  time  that  remains  on  earth 
to  the  daughter  of  Jacob  must  bo  otherwise  spent — she  must  sock  the  Com- 
forter, who  may  hido  liis  face  from  his  people,  but  who  ever  opens  his  car 
to  the  cry  of  those  who  seek  him  in  sincerity  and  in  truth." 

**  We  part  then  thus  V*  said  tho  Templar  after  a  short  pause ;  "  would 
to  Heaven  we  liad  never  met,  or  that  thou  hadst  been  noble  in  birth  and 
Christian  iu  faith ! — Nay,  by  Ileavcn  1  when  I  ^zo  on  thee,  and  think  when 
and  how  we  are  next  to  meet,  I  could  oven  wish  myself  one  of  thine  own 
degraded  nation ;  my  hand  conversant  with  ingots  and  shekels,  instead  of 
spear  and  shield;  my  head  bent  down  before  each  potty  noble,  and  my 
look  only  terrible  to  the  shivering  and  bankrupt  debtor — this  could  I  wish, 
Rebecca,  to  bo  near  to  thee  in  life,  and  to  escape  the  feorfol  share  I  most 
have  in  thy  death." 

**  Thou  hast  spoken  tho  Jew,"  said  Rebecca,  "  as  the  persecution  of  such 
as  thou  art  has  made  him.  Heaven  in  ire  has  driven  him  from  his  country, 
but  industry  has  opened  to  him  tho  only  road  to  power  and  to  influence, 
which  oppression  has  left  unbarred.  Read  the  ancient  history  of  tho  people 
of  God,  and  tell  me  if  those,  by  whom  Jehovah  wrought  such  marvels  amonc 
the  nations,  were  then  a  people  of  misers  and  usurers  I — And  know,  proud 
knight,  wo  numbor  names  amongst  us  to  which  your  boasted  northern 
Mobility  is  as  the  gourd  comparod  with  tbo  codwc — noosinft  UiAfc  aaoaiid  Car 
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back  to  those  high  times  when  the  Divine  Presence  shook  the  mercy-scat 
between  the  cherubim,  and  which  derive  their  splendour  from  no  earthly 
prince,  but  from  the  awful  Voice,  which  bade  tneir  fathers  bo  nearest  of 
the  congregation  to  the  Vision  —  Such  wore  the  princes  of  the  Uouse  of 
Jacob." 

Ilcbccca's  colour  rose  as  she  boasted  the  ancient  glories  of  her  race,  but 
fiuled  as  she  added,  with  a  sigh,  **  Such  were  the  princes  of  Judah,  now 
■nch  no  more  I  —  They  are  trampled  down  like  the  shorn  grass,  and  mixed 
with  the  mire  of  the  ways.  Yet  there  are  those  among  them  who  shame 
not  such  high  descent,  and  of  such  shall  bo  the  daughter  of  Isaac  the  son 
of  Adonikam  I  Farewell !  I  envy  not  thy  bloud-won  honours — I  envy  not 
thy  barbarous  descent  from  northern  heathens  —  I  envy  thee  not  thy  faith, 
which  is  ever  in  thy  mouth,  but  never  in  thy  heart  nor  m  thy  practice." 

"  There  is  a  spell  on  me,  by  Ileiwcn  I"  said  Boie-Quillx'rt.  **  I  almost 
think  yon  besotted  skeleton  spoke  truth,  and  that  the  reluctance  with  which 
I  part  from  thee  has  something  in  it  more  than  is  natural. — Fair  creature !" 
ho  said,  approaching  near  her,  but  with  great  respect,  —  '*  so  young,  so 
beautiful,  ho  fearless  of  death  1  and  yet  doomed  to  die,  and  with  infamy  and 
agony.  SVho  would  not  weep  for  thee  ? — The  tear,  that  has  been  a  stranger 
to  these  e3'elid8  for  twenty  3'earB,  moistens  them  as  I  gaze  on  thee.  But  it 
must  bo — nothing  may  now  save  thy  life.  Thou  and  I  are  but  the  blind 
instruments  of  some  irresistible  fatality,  that  hurries  us  along,  like  goodly 
vessels  driving  before  the  storm,  which  are  dashed  against  each  other,  and 
so  perish.  Forgive  me,  then,  and  let  us  part,  at  least,  as  friends  part.  I 
have  assailed  thy  resolution  in  vain,  and  mine  own  is  fixCQ  as  the  adaman- 
tine decrees  of  fate." 

*'  Thus,"  said  Kcbecca,  **  do  men  throw  on  fate  the  issue  of  their  own  wild 
passions.  But  I  do  forgive  thee,  Bois-Guilbert,  though  tho  author  of  my 
early  death.  There  are  noble  things  which  cross  over  thy  powerful  mind ; 
but  it  is  the  garden  of  the  sluggard,  and  the  weeds  have  rushed  up,  and 
conspired  to  cnoke  the  fair  and  wholesome  blossom." 

'*  Yes,"  said  the  Templar,  **  I  am,  Uebccca,  as  thou  hast  spoken  me, 
untaught,  untamed  —  ana  proud,  that,  amidst  a  shoal  of  empty  fools  and 
crafly  bigots,  I  have  attained  the  pre-eminent  fortitude  that  places  me  above 
them.  1  have  been  a  child  of  battle  from  my  youth  upward,  high  in  my 
views,  steady  and  inflexible  in  pursuing  them.    Such  must  I  remain  — 

Sroud,  inflexible,  and  unchanging ;  and  of  this  the  world  shall  have  proof.-— 
>ut  thou  forgivest  me,  Rebecca?" 

**  As  freely  as  ever  victim  forgave  her  executioner." 

**  Farewell,  then,"  said  the  Templar,  and  left  the  apartment. 

The  Preceptor  Albert  waited  impatiently  in  an  adjacent  chamber  the 
return  of  Bois-Guilbert. 

*'  Thoa  hast  tarried  long,"  he  said ;  **  I  have  been  as  if  stretched  on  red- 
hot  iron  with  very  impatience.  What  if  the  Grand  Master,  or  his  spy  Con- 
rade,  had  come  hither?  I  had  paid  dear  for  my  complaisance.  —  But  what 
ails  thee,  brother?  —  Thy  step  totters,  thy  brow  is  as  black  as  night  Art 
thou  well,  Bois-Guilbert?" 

"  Ay,"  answered  the  Templar,  "  as  well  as  tho  wretch  who  is  doomed  to 
die  within  an  hour. — Nay,  by  the  rood,  not  half  so  well — for  there  bo  those 
in  such  state,  who  can  lay  down  life  like  a  cast-off  garment.  By  Heaven, 
Malvoisin,  yonder  girl  hath  well-nigh  unman  nod  me.  I  am  half  resolved 
to  go  to  the  Grand  Master,  abjure  the  Order  to  his  very  teeth,  and  refuse  to 
act  the  brutality  which  his  tyranny  has  imposed  on  me." 

"  Thou  ajPt  mad,"  answered  Malvoisin  ;  **  thou  maycst  thus  indeod  utterly 
ruin  thyself,  but  canst  not  even  find  a  chance  thereby  to  save  the  life  of  this 
Jewess,  which  seems  so  precious  in  thine  eves.  Bcaumanoir  will  name 
another  of  the  Order  to  defend  his  judgment  m  thy  place,  and  tho  acciift<»d. 
will  as  assuredly  perish  as  if  thou  hodal  laV^iii  \Xv^  ivvx.^  \\si>^^^^^  ^\^"^v#i»'* 
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"  'Tis  fftlsQ— I  will  myself  take  arms  in  her  behalf,"  answered  the  Tem- 
plar, haughtily;  ''and  should  I  do  so,  I  think,  Malyoisin,  that  thou  knowesfc 
nut  ono  (if  tho  Order,  who  will  keep  his  saddle  before  the  point  of  my 
lance. 


V. 

4( 


Ay,  but  thou  for^^cttcst,"  said  the  wily  adviser,  "thou  wilt  have  neither 
Icisuni  nor  opportunity  to  execute  this  mad  project.  (Jo  to  Lucas  Beaa- 
manoir,  and  say  thou  hast  renounced  thy  vow  of  obedience,  and  see  hffW 
long  tho  dosnotic  old  man  will  leave  thee  m  personal  freedom.  Tho  words 
siiiill  scarce  nave  left  thy  lips,  ere  thou  wilt  either  bo  an  hundred  feet  under 
grouud,  in  the  dungeon  of  the  Proccptory,  to  abide  trial  as  a  recreant 
knight;  or,  if  his  opinion  holds  concerning  thy  possession,  thou  wilt  be 
enjoying  straw,  darkness,  and  chains,  in  some  distant  convent  cell,  stunned 
with  exorcisms,  and  drenched  with  holy  water,  to  expel  the  foul  fiend  which 
liath  ol)taln(Ml  dominion  over  thee.  Thou  must  to  the  lists,  Brian,  or  thou 
art  a  lost  and  dishonoured  man." 

**1  will  break  forth  and  fly,"  said  Bois-Guilbert — "fly  to  some  distant 
land,  to  which  folly  and  fanaticism  have  not  yet  found  their  way.  No  drop 
of  the  blood  of  this  most  excellent  creature  shall  l>e  spilled  by  my  sanction." 

"Thou  canst  not  lly,"  said  the  Preceptor;  "thy  ravings  have  excited 
suspicion,  and  thou  wilt  not  bo  permitted  to  leave  the  Preceptory.  Go  and 
make  tho  essay — present  thyself  before  the  gate,  and  command  the  bridge 
to  be  lowered,  and  mark  what  answer  thou  shalt  receive. — Thou  art  sur- 
prised and  oilendod ;  but  is  it  not  the  better  for  thee  ?  Wert  thou  to  fly, 
what  would  ensue  but  the  reversal  of  thy  arms,  the  dishonour  of  thine 
ancestry,  the  degradation  of  thy  rank  ? — Think  on  it  Where  shall  thine 
old  companions  in  arms  hide  their  heads  when  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  the 
b  st  lanco  of  the  Tcmjilars,  is  proclaimed  recreant,  amid  the  hisses  of  tho 
assembled  people?  What  i^ief  will  bo  at  the  Court  of  France!  With 
what  joy  will  tiie  haughty  Richard  hear  the  news,  that  the  knight  that  set 
him  hard  in  Palestine,  and  well-nigh  darkened  his  renown,  has  lost  fame 
and  honour  for  a  Jewish  girl,  whom  he  could  not  even  save  by  so  costly  a 
sacrifice !'' 

"Malvoisin,"  said  the  Knight,  "I  thank  thee  —  thou  hast  touched  the 
string  at  which  my  heart  most  readily  thrills  I — Come  of  it/ what  may, 
recreant  shall  never  be  added  to  the  name  of  Bois-Guilbert.  Would  to  God, 
Kichard,  or  any  of  his  vaunting  minions  of  Eneland,  would  appear  in  these 
lists !  But  they  will  be  empty — no  one  will  nsk  to  break  a  lance  for  the 
innocent,  the  forlorn." 

"The  better  for  thee,  if  it  prove  so,"  said  the  Preceptor;  "if  no  cham- 
pion appears,  it  is  not  by  thy  means  this  unlucky  damsel  shall  die,  but  by 
the  doom  of  the  Grand  Master,  vrith  whom  rests  all  the  blame,  and  who 
will  count  that  blame  for  praise  and  commendation." 

"True,"  said  Bois-Guilbert;  "if  no  champion  appears,  I  am  but  a  part 
of  the  pageant,  sitting  indeed  on  horseback  in  the  iists,  but  having  no  part 
in  what  is  to  follow." 

"  None  whatever,"  said  Malvoisin ;  "  no  more  than  the  armed  image  of 
Saint  George  when  it  makes  part  of  a  procession." 

"  Well,  I  will  resume  my  resolution,"  replied  the  haughty  Templar. 
"  She  has  dcsi)ised  me — ^repulsed  me — ^reviled  me — And  wherefore  should  I 
offer  up  for  her  whatever  of  estimation  I  have  in  tho  opinion  of  others  f 
Malvoisin,  I  will  appear  in  the  lists." 

lie  left  the  apartment  hastily  as  he  uttered  these  words,  and  tho  Pre- 
ceptor followed,  to  watch  and  confirm  him  in  his  resolution ;  for  in  Bois- 
Guilbert'«  fame  ho  had  himself  a  strong  interest,  expecting  much  advantage 
from  his  being  one  day  at  the  head  of  the  Order,  not  to  mention  ilio  profer- 
ment of  which  Mont-Fitchet  had  given  him  hopes,  on  condition  he  would 
forward  the  condemnation  of  the  unfortunate  I&bocca.  .  Yet  although,  in 
combating  bis  friend'a  better  feelings  he  pomewed  all  the  advantage  which 
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I  ^ly,  oomposed,  selfish  disposition  has  over  a  man  agitated  by  strong  and 

intending  passions,  it  required  all  Malvoisin's  art  to  keep  Bois-Ouilbert 

iteady  to  the  purpose  he  had  prevailed  on  him  to  adopt,    lie  was  obliged 

Ac  watch  him  closely  to  prevent  his  resuming  his  purpose  of  flight,  to  inter- 

^^^ept  his  communication  with  the  Grand  Master,  lest  he  should  come  to  an 

1  fl|ij>pon  rupture  with  his  Superior,  and  to  renew,  from  time  to  time,  the  various 

%   '^Wlsuments  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  show,  that,  in  appearing  as  cham- 

L   '?  ^^  on  this  occasion,  Bois-Guilbert,  without  either  accelerating  or  ensuring 

*     .  ,*j  fate  of  Rebecca,  would  follow  the  only  course  by  which  ho  could  save 

K-  '3  V^nlalf  from  degradation  and  disgrace. 
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Cjinjittr  tin  /nrtiitlj. 

Shadows  aTtant  I— Richard^  himaelf  acoin. 

Richard  m. 

When  the  Black  Knight — for  it  becomes  necessary  to  resume  the  train 
of  his  adventures  —  left  the  Trysting-tree  of  the  generous  Outlaw,  he  hold 
his  way  straight  to  a  neighbouring  religious  house,  of  small  extent  and 
revenue,  called  the  Priory  of  Saint  Botolph,  to  which  the  wounded  Ivanhoe 
had  been  removed  when  the  castle  was  taken,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
&ithful  Gurtli,  and  the  magnanimous  Wamba.  It  is  unnecessary  at  present 
to  mention  what  took  place  in  the  interim  bet>vixt  Wilfred  and  his  deliverer; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  long  and  crave  communication,  messengers  were 
despatched  by  the  Prior  in  several  directions,  and  that  on  the  succeeding 
morning  the  Black  Knight  was  about  to  set  forth  on  his  journey,  accom-' 
panied  by  the  jester  Wamba,  who  attended  as  his  guide. 

"  We  will  meet,"  he  said  to  Ivanhoe,  "  at  Coningsburgh,  the  castle  of  the 
deceased  Athelstano,  since  there  thy  father  Cedric  holds  the  funeral  foast 
for  his  noble  relation.  I  would  see  your  Saxon  kindred  together.  Sir  Wil- 
fred, and  become  better  acquainted  with  them  than  heretofore.  Thou  also 
wilt  meet  me ;  and  it  shall  be  my  task  to  reconcile  thee  to  thy  fatlier.'' 

So  saying,  he  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  Ivanhoe,  who  expressed  an 
anxious  desire  to  attend  upon  his  deliverer.  But  the  Black  Knight  would 
not  listen  to  the  proposal. 

**  Best  this  day ;  thou  wilt  have  scarce  strength  enough  to  travel  on  the 
next.  I  will  have  no  guide  with  me  but  honest  Wamba,  who  can  play 
priest  or  fool  as  I  shall  bo  most  in  the  humour." 

"  And  I,"  said  Wamba,  "  will  attend  vou  with  all  my  heart.  I  would 
fain  see  the  feasting  at  the  funeral  of  Athclstane ;  for,  if  it  be  not  full  and 
frequent,  he  will  rise  from  the  dead  to  rebuke  cook,  sewer,  and  cupbearer ; 
and  that  were  a  sight  worth  seeing.  Always,  Sir  Knight,  I  will  trust  your 
valour  with  making  my  excuse  to  my  master  Cedric,  in  case  mine  own  wit 
should  fail." 

"  And  how  should  my  poor  valour  succeed.  Sir  Jester,  when  thy  light  wit 
halts  ? — resolve  me  that." 

**  Wit,  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  Jester,  "  may  do  much.  He  is  a  quick, 
apprehensive  knave,  who  sees  his  neighbour's  blind  side,  an<l  knows  liuw  to 
keep  the  lee-gago  when  liis  passions  are  blowing  high.  But  valour  is  a 
sturdy  fellow,  that  makes  all  split.  He  rows  against  both  wind  and  tide, 
and  makes  way  notwithstanding;  and,  therefore,  good  Sir  Knight,  while  I 
take  advantage  of  the  fair  weather  in  our  noble  master's  temper,  I  will 
expect  you  to  bestir  yourself  when  it  grows  rou^jj^  " 
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*'  Sir  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock,  since  it  is  your  pleasure  so  to  be  distln 
guisliod,"  said  Ivanhoo,  '*  I  fear  me  you  have  chosen  a  talkative  and  a  trou* 
blcsomo  fool  to  be  your  guide.     But  he  knows  every  path  and  alley  in  the 
'vv()o<ls  as  well  as  e'er  a  hunter  who  frequents  them ;  and  the  poor  knave,  as 
thuii  hast  partly  seen,  is  as  faithful  as  steel." 

'•  Nay,"  yaid'tho  Knight,  **an  ho  have  the  gift  of  showing  my  road,  I 
shall  not  jrrumblo  with  him  that  he  desires  to  make  it  pleasant. — Fare  thee 
Well,  kind  Wilfred — I  charge  thee  not  to  attempt  to  travel  till  to-morrow  at 
earliest." 

So  saying,  ho  extended  his  hand  to  Ivanhoe,  who  pressed  it  to  his  lips, 
tov)k  leave  of  the  Prior,  mounted  his  horse,  and  departed,  with  Wamba  for 
his  companion.  Ivanhoe  followed  them  with  his  eyes,  until  they  were  lost 
in  the  shades  of  the  surrounding  forest,  and  then  returned  into  the  convent. 

15 ut  shortly  after  matin-song,  he  requested  to  see  the  Prior.  The  old  man 
came  in  haste,  and  inquired  anxiously  after  the  state  of  his  health. 

**It  is  better,"  he  said,  **than  my  fondest  hope  could  have  anticipated; 
eitluT  my  wound  has  been  slighter  than  the  effusion  of  blood  led  mo  to  sup- 
pose, or  this  balsam  hath  wrouglit  a  wonderful  euro  upon  it.  I  feel  alreauy 
a.s  if  1  could  bear  my  corslet;  and  so  much  the  better,  for  thoughts  pass  in 
my  mind  which  render  me  unwilling  to  remain  here  longer  in  inactivity." 

**  Now,  the  saints  forbid,"  said  the  Prior,  "that  the  son  of  the  Saxon 
Ce<lric  should  leave  our  convent  ere  his  wounds  were  healed!  It  wore 
shame  to  our  profession  were  wo  to  suffer  it." 

**  Nor  would  I  desire  to  leave  your  liospit^ble  roof,  venerable  father," 
said  Ivanhoe,  "  did  I  not  feel  myself  able  to  endure  the  journey,  and  com- 
pelled to  undertake  it." 

**  And  what  can  have  urged  you  to  so  sudden  a  departure  ?"  said  the 
Prior. 

*'  Have  you  never,  holy  father,"  answered  the  Knight,  "  felt  an  apprehen- 
sion of  approaching  evil,  for  which  you  in  vain  attempted  to  assign  a  cause? 
— Have  you  never  found  your  mind  darkened,  like  the  sunny  landsca])c,  by 
the  sudden  cloud,  which  augurs  a  coming  tempest? — And  thinkest  thou  not 
that  such  impulses  are  deserving  of  attention,  as  being  the  hints  of  our 
guardian  spirits,  that  danger  is  impending  ?" 

"I  may  not  deny,"  said  the  Prior,  crossing  himself,  "that  such  things 
have  been,  and  have  been  of  Heaven ;  but  then,  such  communications  have 
had  a  visibly  useful  scope  and  tendency.  But  thou,  wounded  as  thou  art, 
what  avails  it  thou  shouldst  follow  the  steps  of  him  whom  thou  couldst  not 
aid,  were  he  to  be  assaulted?" 

"Prior,"  said  Ivanhoo,  "thou  dost  mistake  —  I  am  stout  enough  to  ox- 
change  buffets  with  any  who  will  challenge  me  to  such  a  traffic. — But  were 
it  otherwise,  may  I  not  aid  him  were  ho  in  danger,  by  other  means  than  by 
force  of  arms  ?  It  is  but  too  well  known  that  the  Saxons  love  not  the  Nor- 
man race,  and  who  knows  what  may  be  the  issue,  if  he  break  in  upon  them 
when  their  hearts  are  irritated  by  the  death  of  Athelstano,  and  their  heads 
heated  by  the  carousal  in  which  they  will  indulge  themselves  ?  I  hold  his 
entrance  auiong  them  at  such  a  moment  most  perilous,  and  I  am  resolved 
to  share  or  avert  the  danger ;  which,  that  I  may  the  better  do,  I  would  crave 
of  thee  the  use  of  some  palfrey  whose  pace  may  be  softer  than  that  of  my 
destrier."* 

"  Surely,"  said  the  worthy  churchman  ;  "you  shall  have  mine  own  am- 
bling jennet,  and  I  would  it  ambled  as  easy  for  your  sake  as  that  of  the 
Abbot  of  Saint  Albans.  Yet  tliis  will  I  say  for  Malkin,  for  so  I  call  her, 
that  unless  you  were  to  borrow  a  ride  on  the  juggler's  steed  that  paces  a 
hornpipe  amongst  the  eggs,  you  could  not  go  a  journey  on  a  creature  so 
gentle  and  smooth-paced.    I  have  composed  many  a  homily  on  her  back, 

*  Xtofner-war-lMMnn. 
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to  the  edification  of  my  brethren  of  the  conyent,  and  many  poor  Christian 

BOUW 

"  I  pray  you,  reverend  father,"  said  Ivanhoe,  **  let  Malkin  be  got  ready 
instantly,  and  bid  Gurth  attend  me  with  mine  arms.'' 

**  Nay,  but  fair  sir,"  said  the  Prior,  "  I  pray  you  to  remember  that  Malkin 
bath  as  little  skill  in  arms  as  her  master,  and  that  I  warrant  not  her  en- 
during the  sight  or  weight  of  your  full  panoply.  Oh,  Malkin,  I  promise 
you,  is  a  beast  of  judgment,  and  will  contend  against  an  undue  weight  —  I 
did  but  borrow  the  IVudus  Temporum  from  the  priest  of  Saint  Bees,  and  I 

Eromise  you  she  would  not  etir  from  the  gate  until  I  had  exchanged  Ihe 
uge  volume  for  my  little  breviary." 

'*  Trust  me,  holy  father,"  said  Ivanhoe,  *'I  will  not  distress  her  with  too 
much  weight;  and  if  she  calls  a  combat  with  me,  it  is  odds  but  sho  has  the 
worst." 

This  reply  was  made  while  Qurth  was  buckling  on  the  Knight's  heels  a 
pair  of  largo  gilded  spurs,  capable  of  convincing  any  restive  horse  that  his 
oest  safety  lay  in  being  conformable  to  the  will  of  his  rider. 

The  deep  and  sharp  rowels  with  which  Ivanhoe' s  heels  were  now  armed, 
be^an  to  make  the  worthy  Prior  repent  of  his  courtesy,  and  ejaculate,— 
"Nay,  but  fair  sir,  now  1  bethink  me,  my  Malkin  abidoth  not  the  spur  — 
Better  it  were  that  you  tarry  for  the  mare  of  our  manciple  down  ut  tho 
Grange,  which  may  be  had  in  little  more  than  an  hour,  and  cannot  but  i»e 
tractable,  in  respect  that  she  draweth  much  of  our  winter  fire-wood,  and 
eateth  no  corn." 

'*  I  thank  you,  reverend  father,  but  will  abide  by  your  first  offer,  as  I  see 
Malkin  is  already  led  forth  to  the  gate.  Gurth  shall  carry  mine  armour; 
and,  for  the  rest,  rely  on  it,  that  as  I  will  not  overload  Maikin's  back,  she 
shall  not  overcome  my  patience.    And  now,  farewell  1" 

Ivanhoe  now  descended  the  stairs  more  hastily  and  easily  than  his  wound 
promised,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  jennet,  eager  to  escape  the  importu- 
nity of  the  Prior,  who  stuck  as  closely  to  his  side  as  his  age  and  fatness 
would  permit,  now  singing  the  praises  of  Malkin,  now  recommending  cau- 
tion to  the  Knight  in  managing  ner, 

"  She  is  at  the  most  dangerous  period  for  maidens  as  well  as  mares," 
said  the  old  man,  laughing  at  his  own  jest,  **  being  barely  in  her  fifteenth 
year." 

Ivanhoe,  who  had  other  web  to  weave  than  to  stand  canvassing  a  palfrey's 
paces  with  its  owner,  lent  but  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Prior's  grave  advices  and 
facetious  jests,  and  having  leapt  on  his  mare,  and  commanded  his  squire 
(for  such  Gurth  now  called  himself)  to  keep  close  by  his  side,  he  followed 
the  track  of  tho  Black  Knight  into  the  forest,  while  the  Prior  stood  at  the 
gate  of  tho  convent  looking  after  him,  and  ejaculating,  —  **  Saint  Mary ! 
now  prompt  and  fiery  bo  these  men  of  war !  I  would  I  had  not  trusted 
Malkin  to  his  keeping,  for,  crippled  as  I  am  with  the  cold  rheum,  I  am  un- 
done if  aught  but  good  befalls  her.  And  yet,"  said  he,  recollecting  him- 
self, **  as  I  would  not  spare  my  own  old  and  disabled  limbs  in  the  good 
cause  of  Old  England,  so  Malkin  must  e'en  run  her  hazard  on  tho  samo 
venture ;  and  it  may  be  they  will  think  our  poor  house  worthy  of  some 
munificent  guerdon  —  or,  it  may  be,  they  will  send  the  old  Prior  a  pacing 
nag.  And  if  they  do  none  of  these,  as  great  men  will  forget  little  men's 
service,  truly  I  shall  hold  mc  well  repaid  in  having  done  that  which  is  right. 
And  it  is  now  well  nigh  tho  fitting  time  to  summon  the  brethren  to  break- 
fast in  the  refectory  —  Ah  I  I  doubt  they  obey  that  call  more  cheerily  than 
tho  bells  for  primes  and  matins." 

So  tho  Prior  of  Saint  Botolph's  hobbled  back  again  into  the  refectory,  to 

preside  over  tho  stock-fish  ana  ale,  which  was  just  serving  out  for  the  friars' 

oreakfast.     Pursy  and  important,  he  sat  him  down  at  the  table,  and  many 

'  a  dark  word  ho  threw  out»  of  benefits  to  bo  expected  to  Uie  convent,  and 
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hi^^li  doodfl  of  sorvico  done  by  himself,  which,  ftt  another  season.  wouM 
hiivo  attracted  ohsorvation.  But  as  the  stock-fish  was  highly  sailed,  and 
tho  ale  roasonably  powerful,  the  jaws  of  the  brethren  were  too  anxiously 
emploY<.'d  to  a<linit  of  their  making  much  use  of  their  ears ;  nor  do  we  read 
of  any  of  tho  frat(;riiity,  who  was  tempted  to  speculate  upon  the  mysterious 
hints  of  tlioir  Sup(»rior,  except  Father  Diggory,  who  was  severely  afflicted 
by  the  tootluu^h,  so  that  he  could  only  eat  on  one  side  of  his  jaws. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Black  Champion  and  his  guide  were  pacing  at  their 
leisure  through  the  recesses^  of  the  forest;  the  good  Knight  whiles  humming 
to  himself  the  lay  of  some  enamoured  troubadour,  sometimes  encouraging 
by  (questions  the  ])rating  disposition  of  his  attendant,  so  that  their  dialogue 
formed  a  whimsical  mixture  of  song  and  jest,  of  which  we  would  fain  givo 
our  readers  some  idea.  You  are  then  to  imagine  this  Knight,  such  as  we 
have  already  described  him,  strong  of  person,  tall,  broad-shouldered,  and 
lar^o  of  bone,  mounted  on  his  mighty  black  charger,  which  seemed  made 
on  purpose  to  bear  his  weight,  so  easily  he  paced  forward  under  it,  having 
tlic  vij^or  of  his  helmet  raised,  in  order  to  admit  freedom  of  breath,  vet 
keeping  the  ])eaver,  or  under  part,  closed,  so  that  his  features  could  be  but 
ini]K'rfoetly  distinguished.  But  his  ruddy  embrowned  cheek-bones  could  be 
plainly  soon,  and  tho  large  and  bright  blue  eyes,  that  flashed  from  under 
the  dark  shade  of  the  raised  visor ;  and  the  whole  gesture  and  look  of  the 
champion  expressed  careless  gaiety  and  fearless  confidence  —  a  mind  which 
was  unapt  to  apprehend  danger,  and  prompt  to  defy  it  when  most  immineut 
—  yot  with  whom  danger  was  a  familiar  thought,  as  with  one  whose  trade 
was  war  and  adventure. 

The  Jester  wore  his  usual  fantastic  habit,  but  late  accidents  had  led  him 
to  adopt  a  good  cutting  falchion,  instead  of  his  wooden  sword,  with  a  targe 
to  inati-li  it ;  of  both  which  weapons  ho  had,  notwithstanding  his  profession, 
shown  himself  a  skilful  master  during  the  storming  of  Torquilstone.  In- 
deed, the  infirmity  of  Wamba's  brain  consisted  chiefly  in  a  kind  of  impatient 
irritability,  which  suffered  him  not  long  to  remain  quiet  in  any  posture,  or 
adhere  to  any  certain  train  of  ideas,  although  ho  was  for  a  few  minutes 
alert  enough  in  performing  any  immediate  task,  or  in  apprehending  any 
immediate  topic.  On  horseback,  therefore,  he  was  perpetually  swinging 
liimsolf  backwards  and  forwards,  now  on  tho  horse's  ears,  tlien  anon  on 
the  very  rump  of  the  animal, — now  hanging  both  his  legs  on  one  side,  and 
now  sitting  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  moping,  mowing,  and  making  a  thou- 
sand apish  gestures,  until  his  palfrey  took  his  freaks  so  much  to  heart,  as 
fairly  to  lay  him  at  his  length  on  the  green  grass — an  incident  which  greatly 
amused  the  Knight,  but  compelled  his  companion  to  rido  more  steadily 
thereafter. 

At  the  point  of  their  journey  at  which  wo  take  them  up,  this  joyous  pair 
were  engaged  in  singing  a  virelai,  as  it  was  called,  in  which  the  clown  bore 
a  mellow  burden,  to  tho  better  instructed  Knight  of  tho  Fetterlock.  And 
thus  run  the  ditty :  — 

KNionr.  Wavba. 

Aiinn-Marif>.  Inve,  up  is  the  sun,  O  Tybalt,  lore  Tybalt,  awake  in«  not  yet, 

AMiiu-Miine.  lore,  uiorn  is  tireun,  Aruimd  my  aoii  pillow  while  aoAer  drrams  flit, 

MiKt.4  nrv.  tlispcrxitiK:.  I«)ve.  binis  Kininng  free,  Fur  what  are  the  joys  that  in  wakinr  we  prove, 

I'p  III  the  morning,  \ove,  Anua-Marie.  Ciimparrd  with  these  visionii,  O  lyhalt,  my  lore T 

Ariiia-Maric.  luve.  up  in  the  morn,  Let  ttie  birds  to  the  nse  of  the  mwt  carol  sbriU. 

1'iiv  hunter  is  winding  tilithe  sounds  on  his  horn,  Let  the  banter  blow  out  his  loud  horn  on  the  hill, 

I'hi*  rr.ho  nnex  nifrry  fn>m  ruck  and  from  tree.  Softer  sounds,  softer  pleaNurea,  in  slumber  I  proves— 

*Tm  tune  to  aruuiut  thee,  love,  Amus-^Uiie.  But  thiuk  not  1  dreamt  of  thee,  Tybalt,  niy  love. 

"  A  dainty  song,"  saidWamba,  when  they  had  finished  their  carol,  "and 
I  swear  by  my  bauble,  a  pretty  moral!  —  I  used  to  sing  it  with  Qurth,  once 
my  playfellow,  and  now,  Dy  tho  grace  of  God  and  his  master,  no  less  than 
a  freeman  ;  and  we  onco  came  by  the  cudgel  for  being  so  entranced  by  the 
melody,  that  we  lay  in  bed  two  hours  after  sunrise,  singine  the  ditty  bo- 
iwJxt  sleeping  and  waking  —  my  bones  ache  at  thinking  of  the  tune  ever 
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■mce.    Neyerihelees,  I  havo  played  the  part  of  Anna-Maria,  to  please  yon, 
fair  sir." 

The  Jester  next  struck  into  another  carol,  a  sort  of  comic  ditty,  to  which 
the  Knight,  catching  up  the  tune,  replied  in  the  like  manner. 

Kniqiit  A!n>  Waxba. 

Thera  came  three  merry  nif>n  rmn  eoath,  wect.  and 

Evrr  more  tjn<  the  roundvlar  ;  [uortb. 

To  win  the  WhIow  of  Wynoiune  forth. 

And  where  wu  the  widuw  roifcht  ny  them  nay  T 


Tlie  ftnt  was  a  knicht.  and  fn>m  Tynedale  be  came, 

Ever  more  mnir  the  roundelay ; 
And  bis  father*,  God  mtc  us,  were  men  of  f^at  fiime, 

And  where  wa»  the  wklow  uight  say  mm  nay  f 

Of  his  fother  the  laird,  of  his  uncle  the  sqaire. 
He  bf>a*t«d  m  rhyme  and  in  roundelay ; 

She  bade  him  ir<>  wuk  by  his  8ea*cu«l  flre. 
For  stto  was  the  widow  would  say  him  nay. 


Wamba. 

The  next  that  came  forth,  swore  by  blood  and  br  naila, 
Merrily  tunif  the  roundelay ;  [\ValeN. 

Hor's  a  rentlemaii.  God  wot,  and  hor's  lineaae  was  of 
And  where  waa  the  widow  miglit  say  him  nay  f 

Sir  David  ap  Monrnn  ap  GnflBth  ap  Huah 
Ap Tudor  ap  Uliin*.  qnoth  his  roundelay; 

She  said  that  one  wiilnw  for  so  many  was  too  few, 
And  she  bade  the  WoUbroaa  wend  his  way. 

But  then  next  name  a  yeoman,  a  yeoman  of  Kent, 

JoIUIv  sinxinir  hii>  rouudnlajr ; 
He  Mpoke  to  the  widow  of  UvinK  and  rent. 

And  whore  was  the  widow  oouJd  say  him  aaj  T 


Both. 

So  the  knicht  and  the  squire  were  both  left  ia  the  mire, 

Itiere  fur  to  sine  their  roundelay : 
For  a  yeoman  of  Kent,  with  his  yearly  rent, 

'Iliere  never  was  a  widow  could  say  bmi  nay. 

"  I  would,  Wamba,"  said  the  Knight,  "  that  our  host  of  the  Trysting-tree, 
or  the  jolly  Friar,  his  chaplain,  heard  this  thy  ditty  in  praise  of  our  bluff 
yeoman." 

"  So  would  not  I,"  said  Wamba  —  "but  for  the  horn  that  hangs  at  your 
baldric." 

"Ay,"  said  the  kni^jht,  —  "  this  is  a  pledge  of  Locksloy's  goodwill,  though 
I  am  not  like  to  need  it.  Throe  mots  on  this  bugle  will,  I  am  assured, 
bring  round,  at  our  need,  a  jolly  band  of  yonder  honest  yeomen." 

"  I  would  say,  Heaven  forefend,"  said  the  Jester,  "  were  it  not  that  that 
fair  gift  is  a  pledge  they  would  let  us  pass  peaceably." 

"Why,  what  meanest  thou?"  said  the  Knight;  "thinkest  thou  that  but 
for  this  pledge  of  fellowship  they  would  assault  us  ?" 

"  Nay,  for  me  I  sav  nothing,"  said  Wamba ;  "  for  green  trees  have  ears 
as  well  as  stone  walls.  But  canst  thou  construe  me  this.  Sir  Knight^ 
When  is  thy  wine  pitcher  and  thy  purse  better  empty  than  full  ?" 

"  Why  never  I  tnink,"  replied  the  Knight. 

"  Thou  never  dcservest  to  have  a  full  one  in  thy  hand,  for  so  simple  an 
answer !  Thou  hadst  best  empty  thy  pitcher  ere  thou  pass  it  to  a  Saxon, 
and  leave  thy  money  at  home  ere  thou  walk  in  the  greenwood." 

"  You  hold  our  friends  for  robbers,  then  ?"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Fetter- 
lock. 

"  You  hoar  me  not  say  so,  fair  sir,"  said  Wamba ;  "  it  may  relievo  a  poor 
man's  steed  to  take  off  his  mail  when  ho  hath  a  long  journey  to  make;  and, 
eertes,  it  may  do  good  to  the  rider's  soul  to  ease  him  of  that  which  is  the 
root  of  all  evil ;  therefore  will  I  give  no  hard  names  to  those  who  do  such 
services.  Only  I  would  wish  my  mail  at  home,  and  my  purse  in  my 
chamber,  when  I  meet  with  these  good  fellows,  because  it  may  save  them 
some  trouble." 

"  We  are  bound  to  pray  for  them,  my  friend,  notwithstanding  the  fair 
character  thou  dost  afford  them." 

"  Prav  for  them  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Wamba ;  "  but  in  the  town, 
not  in  the  greenwood,  like  the  Abbot  of  St.  Bees,  whom  they  caused  to  say 
mass  with  an  old  hollow  oak  tree  for  his  stall." 

"  Say  as  thou  list,  Wamba,"  replied  the  Knight,  "  these  yeomen  did  thy 
master  Cedric  yeomanly  service  at  Torquilstone." 

"  Ay,  truly,"  answered  Wamba ;  **  but  that  was  in  the  fashion  of  their 
trade  with  ifeaven." 

"  Their  trade,  AVamba  I  how  mean  you  by  that  ?"  replied  his  companion. 

"  Marry  thus,"  said  the  Jester.  "  They  make  up  a  balanced  account 
with  Iloavtin,  as  our  old  cellarer  used  to  cajl  his  ci^herln^  aa  fair  aa  Uoaa 
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tho  Jew  keeps  with  his  debtors,  and,  like  him,  eivo  out  a  very  little,  and 
take  ljirp;<^  credit  for  doing  so ;  reckoning,  doubtless,  on  their  own  behalf, 
tlio  sevoii-fuld  usury  which  the  blessed  text  hath  promised  to  charitable  loans." 

**(jive  me  an  example  of  your  meaning,  "VVamba,  —  I  know  nothing  of 
ciphers  or  rates  of  usage,"  answered  the  Knight. 

**  Why,''  paid  Wamba,  **(vn  your  valour  be  so  dnll,  you  will  please  to 
learn,  that  those  honest  fellows  balance  a  good  deed  with  one  not  quite  so 
laudaljlo ;  as  a  crown  given  to  a  begging  friar  with  an  hundred  byzanta 
taken  from  a  fat  abbot,  or  a  wench  kissed  in  the  greenwood  with  tho  relief 
of  a  poor  widow." 

"Which  of  these  was  tho  good  deed,  which  was  the  felony?"  intemiptod 
the  Knight. 

**  A  good  gibe  I  a  good  gibe !"  said  Wamba ;  **  keeping  witty  company 
slmrponeth  the  apprehension.  You  said  nothing  so  well.  Sir  Knight,  1  will 
be  sworn,  when  you  held  drunken  vespers  with  the  bluff  Hermit.  —  But  to 
go  on.  Tho  merry-men  of  the  forest  set  off  the  building  of  a  cottage  with 
the  burning  of  a  castle,  —  tho  thatching  of  a  choir  against  the  robbing  of  a 
church,  —  the  setting  free  a  poor  prisoner  against  the  murder  of  a  proud 
sheriff;  or,  to  come  nearer  to  our  point,  tho  deliverance  of  a  Saxon  franklin 
against  tlic  burning  alive  of  a  Norman  baron.  Gentle  thieves  they  are,  in 
short,  and  courteous  robbers ;  but  it  is  ever  the  luckiest  to  meet  with  them 
when  th(;y  arc  at  the  worst." 

*'now  so,  Wamba?"  said  tho  knight. 

"Why,  then  they  have  some  compunction,  and  are  for  making  up  matters 
with  Heaven.  Kut  when  they  have  struck  an  even  balance.  Heaven  help 
them  with  whom  they  next  open  the  account  1  The  travellers  who  first  met 
them  after  their  good  service  at  Torquilstone  would  have  a  woful  flaying. 
And  y(ft,"  said  AVaraba,  coming  close  up  to  the  Knight's  side,  "  there  be 
companions  who  are  far  more  dangerous  for  travellers  to  meet  than  yonder 
outlaws." 

"  And  who  may  they  be,  for  you  have  neither  bears  nor  wolves,  I  trow?" 
said  the  Knight. 

**  Marry,  sir,  but  wo  have  Malvoisin's  men-at-arms,"  said  Wamba ;  "  and 
let  mo  tell  you,  that,  in  time  of  civil  war,  a  half-scoro  of  these  is  worth  a 
band  of  wolves  at  any  time.  They  are  now  expecting  their  harvest,  and  aro 
reinforced  with  the  soldiers  that  escaped  from  TorquUstone.  So  that,  should 
we  meet  with  a  band  of  them,  wo  aro  like  to  pay  for  our  feats  of  arms.  — 
Now  1  pray  you.  Sir  Knight,  what  would  you  do  if  wo  meet  two  of  them?" 

*'  Pin  tho  villains  to  the  earth  with  my  lance,  Wamba,  if  they  offered  us 
any  impediment." 

"  But  what  if  there  were  four  of  them  ?" 

**  They  should  drink  of  the  same  cup,"  answered  tho  Knight. 

**  What  if  six,"  continued  Wamba,  *'  and  wo  as  we  now  are,  barely  two 
—  would  you  not  remember  Locksley's  horn  ?" 

"  What!  sound  for  aid,"  exclaimed  the  Knight,  "  against  a  score  of  such 
rascaiUc  as  these,  whom  one  good  knight  could  drive  before  him  as  the  wind 
drives  tiic  withered  leaves  ?" 

"Nay,  then,"  said  Wamba,  "I  will  nray  you  for  a  close  sight  of  that 
same  horn  that  hath  so  powerful  a  breatn." 

The  Knight  undid  tne  clasp  of  the  baldric,  and  indulged  his  fellow- 
traveller,  who  immediately  hung  the  bugle  round  his  own  neck. 

"  Tra-lira-la,"  said  he,  whistling  the  notes ;  "  nay,  I  know  my  gamut  as 
well  as  another." 

" How  mean  you,  knave?"  said  tho  Knight;  "restore  me  the  bngle." 

'*  Content  you.  Sir  Knight,  it  is  in  safe  keeping.  When  Valour  and  FoUj 
travel.  Folly  should  bear  the  horn,  because  she  can  blow  the  best." 

"  Nay,  bttt,  rogue,"  said  the  Black  Knight,  "  this  exoeedetb  thy  licence— 
Aw&ro  JO  tamper  not  with  my  patience." 
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"  Urge  me  not  with  violonco,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Jester,  keeping  at  a 
distance  from  the  impatient  champion,  '*  or  Folly  will  show  a  clean  pair  of 
heels,  and  leave  Valour  to  find  out  his  way  through  the  wood  as  best  he 
may." 

*'  Nay,  thou  hast  hit  me  there,"  said  the  Knight ;  "  and,  sooth  to  say,  I 
have  litde  time  to  jangle  with  thee.  Keep  the  horn  an  thou  wilt,  but  let 
us  proceed  on  our  journey." 

•*  You  will  not  harm  me,  then  ?"  said  Wamba. 

"  I  tell  thee  no,  thou  knave  1" 

"  Ay,  but  pledge  me  your  knightly  word  for  it,"  continued  Wamba,  as 
he  approached  with  groat  caution. 

"  My  knightly  word  I  pledge ;  only  come  on  with  thy  foolish  self." 

"  Nay,  then,  Valour  and  Folly  are  once  more  boon  companions,"  said  the 
Jester,  coming  up  frankly  to  the  Knight's  side ;  **  but,  in  truth,  I  love  not 
such  buffets  as  that  you  bestowed  on  the  burly  Friar,  when  his  holiness 
rolled  on  the  green  like  a  king  of  the  nine-pins.  And  now  that  Folly  wears 
the  horn,  let  Valour  rouse  himself,  and  snake  his  mane ;  for,  if  I  mistake 
not,  there  are  companjr  in  yonder  brake  that  are  on  the  look-out  for  us." 

"  What  makes  tnee  judge  so  ?"  said  the  Knight. 

"  Because  I  have  twice  or  thrice  noticed  the  glance  of  a  morrion  from 
amongst  the  green  leaves.  Had  they  been  honest  men,  they  had  kept  the 
path.    But  yonder  thicket  is  a  choice  chapel  for  the  Clerks  of  Saint  Nicho- 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  the  Knight,  closing  his  visor,  "  I  think  thou  be'st  in 
the  right  on't." 

And  in  good  time  did  he  close  it,  for  three  arrows  flew  at  the  same  instant 
from  the  suspected  spot  a^inst  his  head  and  breast,  one  of  which  would 
have  penetrated  to  the  brain,  had  it  not  been  turned  aside  by  the  steel  visor. 
The  other  two  were  averted  by  the  gorget,  and  by  the  shield  which  hung 
around  his  neck. 

"Thanks,  trusty  armourer,"  said  the  Knight.  —  "Wamba,  let  us  close 
with  them,"  —  and  he  r«de  straight  to  the  thicket.  He  was  met  by  six  or 
seven  men-at-arms,  who  ran  against  him  with  their  lances  at  full  career. 
Three  of  the  weapons  struck  against  him,  and  splintered  with  as  little  effect 
as  if  they  had  been  driven  against  a  tower  of  steel.  The  Block  Knight's 
eyes  w^cmed  to  flash  fire  even  through  the  aperture  of  his  visor.  lie  raised 
himself  in  his  stirrups  with  an  air  of  inexpressible  dignity,  and  exclaimed, 
"What  means  this,  my  masters?"  —  The  men  made  no  other  reply  than 
bv  drawing  their  swords  and  attacking  him  on  every  side,  crying,  "Die, 
tjrantl" 

'  "  Ila  I  Saint  Edward !  Ha  I  Saint  George  I"  said  the  Black  Knight,  striking 
down  a  man  at  every  invocation  ;  "  have  we  traitors  here  ?" 

His  opponents,  desperate  as  they  were,  bore  back  from  an  arm  which 
carried  death  in  every  blow,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  terror  of  his  single 
strength  was  about  to  gain  the  battle  against  such  odds,  when  a  knight, 
in  blue  armour,  who  had  hitherto  kq)t  himself  behind  the  other  assailants, 
spurred  forward  with  his  lance,  and  taking  aim,  not  at  the  rider,  but  at 
the  steed,  wounded  the  noble  animal  mortally. 

"  That  was  a  felon  stroke !"  exclaimed  the  Black  Knight,  as  the  steed 
fell  to  the  earth,  bearing  his  rider  along  with  him. 

And  at  this  moment,  Wamba  winded  the  bugle,  for  the  whole  had  passed 
so  speedily,  that  he  had  not  time  to  <lo  so  sooner.  The  sudden  sound  made 
the  murderers  bear  })ack  onco  inon\  an<l  AVaniha,  thou;rh  fo  iniperl'eetly 
weaponed,  did  not  hesitate  to  rush  in  and  assist  tlie  Bhu-k  Kni;;ht  io  ri.se. 

"  Shame  on  ye,  fai-ne  cowar;ls !''  exclaimed  ho  in  the  bliio  liiime.riH,  who 
seemed  to  lead  the  assailants,  **  do  ye  fly  from  the  empty  blast  of  a  horn 
blown  by  a  Jester?'" 

Animated  by  his  words,  they  attacked  the  Black  liCnigJit  anew,  whisc  beat 
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refuge  was  now  to  place  his  back  against  an  oak,  and  dofcnd  himself  with 
his  sword.  Tho  ft'luii  knight,  Avho  had  taken  another  spear,  watching  tho 
moment  wlicn  his  iorniiilabh*  antagonist  was  most  chisely  pressed,  galloped 
aiiainst  him  in  Iiojk^s  to  nail  liim  with  his  lance  against  the  tree,  when 
his  pur]>oso  was  again  intercepted  by  Wumba.  The  Jester,  making  up  by 
agility  tho  want  of  strength,  and  little  noticed  by  the  men-at-arms,  who 
wiTc  busied  in  th«.ir  more  important  object,  hovered  on  the  skirts  of  tho 
light,  and  ( ilVctually  (becked  the  fatal  career  of  the  Blue  Knight,  by  ham- 
strinj-in;;-  his  lior.so  with  a  stroke  of  his  sword.  Horse  and  man  went  to  the 
ground  ;  yet  the  situation  of  the  Knight  of  tho  Fetterlock  continued  very 
prt't  arious,  as  Ik;  was  ])rcsscd  close  by  several  men  completely  armed,  and 
began  to  be  i:itigue<l  by  tho  violent  exertions  necessary  to  defend  himself  on 
so  many  points  at  nearly  the  same  moment,  when  a  gray-goose  shaft  sud- 
denly strctehod  on  the  earth  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  liis  assailants, 
and  a  band  of  yeomen  broke  forth  from  the  glade,  headed  by  Locksley  and 
the  jovial  Friar,  who,  taking  ready  and  elTet'tual  part  in  the  fray,  soon  dis- 
posed (d*  the  ruffians,  all  of  whom  lay  on  tho  spot  dead  or  mortally  wounded. 
The  Whu'k  Knight  thanked  his  deliverers  with  a  dignity  they  had  not  observed 
in  liis  former  bearing,  which  hitherto  had  seemed  rather  that  of  a  blunt  bold 
soldier,  than  of  a  person  of  exalted  rank. 

*'It  concerns  mo  much,"  ho  said,  "even  before  I  express  my  full  gratitude 
to  my  ready  friends,  to  discover,  if  I  may,  who  have  been  my  unprovoked 
enemies. — Open  the  visor  of  that  Blue  Knight,  Wamba,  who  seems  tho  chief 
of  thes(?  villains." 

The  Jester  instantly  made  up  to  tho  leader  of  the  assassins,  who,  bruised 
by  his  fall,  and  entangled  under  the  wounded  steed,  lay  incapablo  either  of 
flight  or  resistance. 

"  Oume,  valiant  sir,"  said  Wamba,  **  I  must  be  your  armourer  as  well  as 
your  Oijuerry — I  have  dismounted  you,  and  now  I  will  unhelm  you." 

»So  saying,  with  no  very  gentle  hand  ho  undid  the  helmet  of  tho  Blue 
Knight,  which,  rolling  to  a  distance  on  tho  grass,  displayed  to  the  Knight 
<if  the  Fetterlock,  grizzled  h)cks,  and  a  countenance  lie  did  not  expect  to 
have  seen  under  such  circumstances. 

*' Waldemar  Fitzurse !"  he  said  in  astonishment ;  "what  could  urge  one 
of  thy  nink  and  Hoemiug worth  to  so  foul  an  undertaking?" 

"Uichard,"  said  the  captive  Knight,  looking  up  to  him,  "thou  knowesi 
little  of  mankind,  if  tliou  knowost  not  to  what  ambition  and  rcyenge  can 
lead  every  child  of  Adam." 

"lleveiige?"  answered  tho  Black  Knight;  " I  never  wronged  thee — On 
me  thou  hast  nought  to  revenge." 

"My  daughter,  Richard,  whoso  alliance  thou  didst  scorn — was  that  no 
injury  to  a  Norm  an,  whose  blood  is  noble  as  thine  own  ?" 

*"  Thy  daughter?"  replied  the  Black  Knight;  "  a  proper  cause  of  enmity^ 
and  followed  up  to  a  bloody  issue  ! — Stand  back,  my  masters,  I  would  speak 
to  him  alone.  — And  now,  Waldemar  Fitzurse,  say  me  the  truth  —  confess 
who  set  thee  on  this  traitorous  deed." 

"Thy  father's  son,"  answered  "VValdemar,  "who,  in  so  doing,  did  but 
avenge  on  thee  thy  disobodicnco  to  thy  father." 

Richard's  eyes  sparkled  with  indignation,  but  his  better  nature  oyercame 
it.  lie  pressed  his  hand  against  his  brow,  and  remained  on  instant  gazing 
on  the  face  of  the  humbled  baron,  in  whose  features  pride  was  contending 
with  shamo. 

"  Thou  (lost  not  ask  thy  life,  Waldemar,"  said  the  King. 

"  lie  that  is  in  the  lion's  clutch,"  answered  Fitzurso,  "  knows  it  Were 
needless." 

"  Take  it,  then,  unasked,"  said  Richard ;  "  the  lion  projrs  not  on  prostrate 
carcasses.  —  Take  thy  life,  but  with  this  condition,  that  m  three  days  thou 
BbaJt  leave  Enghmd,  and  go  to  hide  thine  infamy  in  thy  Norman  castle*  and 
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that  thou  wilt  never  mention  the  name  of  John  of  Anjou  as  connected  with 
thy  felony.  If  thou  art  found  on  English  ground  after  the  space  I  have 
allotted  thee,  thou  diest  —  or  if  thou  brcathest  aught  that  can  attaint  the 
honour  of  my  house,  bj  Saint  George  I  not  the  altar  itself  shall  be  a  sanc- 
tuary. I  will  hang  thee  out  to  feed  the  ravens,  from  the  very  pinnacle  of 
thine  own  castle.  —  Let  this  knight  have  a  steed,  Locksley,  for  I  sec  your 
yeomen  have  caught  those  which  were  running  loose,  and  let  him  depart 
unharmed.'' 

"  But  that  I  judge  I  listen  to  a  voice  whose  behests  must  not  be  disputed,'' 
answered  the  yeoman,  *'  I  would  send  a  shaft  after  the  skulking  villain  that 
should  spare  him  the  labour  of  a  long  journey." 

**  Thou  bearest  an  English  heart,  Locksley,"  said  the  Black  Knight,  "  and 
well  dost  judge  thou  art  the  more  bound  to  obey  my  behest — I  am  Richard 
of  England  1" 

At  Uiese  words,  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  majesty  suited  to  the  high  rank, 
and  no  less  distinguished  character  of  Gocur-de-Lion,  the  yeomen  at  once 
kneeled  down  before  him,  and  at  the  same  time  tendered  their  allegiance, 
and  implored  pardon  for  their  offences. 

**  Rise,  my  friends,"  said  Richard,  in  a  gracious  tone,  looking  on  them 
with  a  countenance  in  which  his  habitual  good-humour  had  already  con- 
quered the  blaze  pf  hasty  resentment,  and  whose  features  retained  no  mark 
of  the  late  desperate  conflict,  excepting  the  flush  arising  from  exertion,^ 
•*  Arise,"  he  said,  **  my  friends ! — Your  misdemeanours,  whether  in  forest 
or  field,  have  been  atoned  by  the  loyal  services  you  rendered  my  distressed 
subjects  before  the  walls  of  ror(]|uil8tone,  and  the  rescue  you  have  this  day 
afforded  to  your  sovereign.  Arise,  my  liegemen,  and  be  good  subjects  in 
future. — And  thou,  brave  Locksley " 

'*  Call  me  no  longer  Locksley,  my  Liege,  but  know  me  under  the  name, 
which,  I  fear,  fame  hath  blown  too  widely  not  to  have  reached  even  your 
royal  ears  —  I  am  Robin  Hood  of  Sherwood  Forest."* 

**  King  of  Outlaws,  and  Prince  of  good  fellows  I"  said  the  Ring,  "  ^ho 
hath  not  heard  a  name  that  has  been  borne  as  far  as  Palestine  ?  But  be 
assured,  brave  Outlaw,  that  no  deed  done  in  our  absence,  and  in  the  turbu- 
lent times  to  which  it  hath  given  rise,  shall  bo  remembered  to  thy  disad* 
vantage." 

"  True  says  the  proverb,"  said  Wamba,  interposing  his  word,  but  with 
some  abatement  of  his  usual  petulance, — 

"••When  the  cat  is  awar, 
I'ha  mice  will  pUj."* 

"  What,  Wamba,  art  thou  there  ?"  said  Richard ;  "  I  have  been  so  long 
of  hearing  thy  voice,  I  thought  thou  hadst  taken  flight." 

**  I  take  flight  I"  said  Wamba ;  "  when  do  you  ever  find  Folly  separated 
from  Valour  ?  There  lies  the  trophy  of  my  sword,  that  good  gray  gelding, 
whom  I  heartily  wish  upon  his  lees  again,  conditioning  his  master  lay  there 
houghed  in  his  place.  It  is  true,  I  gave  a  little  ground  at  first,  for  a  motley 
jacket  does  not  brook  lance-heads,  as  a  steel  doublet  will.  But  if  I  fought 
not  at  sword's  point,  you  will  grant  me  that  I  sounded  the  onset." 

"  And  to  good  purpose,  honest  Wamba,"  replied  the  King.  "  Thy  good 
service  shall  not  be  forgotten." 

**ConfiteorI  Confiieor!'*  —  exclaimed  in  a  submissive  tone,  a  voice  near 
the  King's  side  —  '*  my  Latin  will  carry  me  no  farther  —  but  1  confess  my 
deadly  treason,  and  pray  leave  to  have  absolution  before  I  am  led  to  exe- 
cution 1" 

Richard  looked  around,  and  beheld  the  jovial  Friar  on  his  knees,  telling 
his  rosary,  while  his  quarter-staff,  which  had  not  been  idle  during  the  skir- 


*  From  thfl  NallndN  of  Hutiiii  Hood,  wn  leani  tliut  thiii  ci.«l<>bmtcil  outlaw.  wh«>n  iti  iliscuiM'.  Mimrtinie^ 
Kwuiufid  llie  bonie  uf  Luckslty,  fiunia  villugo  wUtn-  lie  wus  \m>tu,  liul  whore  hituutcil  wu  aic  uut  difeltiv:Uf 
tuld. 
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mi^li,  Iny  on  the  prass  bosidc  him.  Ilis  countenance  iras  gathered  so  as  he 
th()ii;;]it  iin;i;lit  bent  express  the  most  profound  contrition,  his  cyo8  bcins 
turni'il  up,  jinJ  the  corners  of  his  mouth  drawn  down,  as  Wamba  cxprcssca 
it,  like  the  tassels  at  the  mouth  of  a  purse.  Yet  this  demure  affectation  of 
extreme  pcnitcnee  was  whimsically  belied  by  a  ludicrous  meaning  irhich 
lurkotl  in  his  hii;:<:e  foaturcs,  and  seemed  to  pronounce  his  fear  and  repent- 
anee  alike  hvp(.>cTitieiil. 

"For  whiit  art  thou  east  down,  mad  Priest?*'  said  Richard;  "art  thou 
afraid  tliy  dioocFiin  should  learn  how  truly  thou  dost  servo  Our  Lady  and 
Saint  l>iin:4:in? — Tush,  man!  fear  it  not;  Kichard  of  England  betrays  no 
eocn-ts  th;it  ])a.sH  over  the  flagon." 

'*  Xay,  most  gracious  Sovereign,"  answered  the  Hermit,  (well  known  to 
tho  (urlous  in  penny-histuries  of  Kobin  Hood,  by  the  name  of  Friar  Tuck,) 
*' it  is  not  the  erovier  I  fear,  but  the  sceptre. — Alas  I  that  my  sacrilegious 
fist  nhouM  ever  have  been  applied  to  the  ear  of  the  Li>rd's  anointed  I" 

**  11a  I  ha  I''  said  llichard,  "sits  the  wind  there? — In  truth  I  had  forgot- 
ten the  l)nllrt.  though  mine  ear  sung  after  it  for  a  whole  day.  But  if  the 
cutf  Mas  (airly  given,  I  will  be  judged  by  the  good  men  around,  if  it  was 
not  as  will  repaid  —  or,  if  thou  thinkest  I  still  owe  thee  aught,  and  will 
8tan<l  forth  for  another  eountorbuff " 

"  IJy  no  means,"  rc{)lied  Friar  Tuck,  "I  had  mine  own  returned,  and 
with  usury  —  may  your  Majesty  ever  pay  your  debts  as  fully!" 

"  If  I  eould  do  ho  with  cuffs,  said  the  fi^ing,  "  my  creditors  should  have 
litth;  reason  to  complain  of  an  empty  exchequer." 

*'  And  y(^t,"  said  the  Friar,  resuming  his  demure  hypocritical  countenance, 
'*!  know  not  what  penance  I  ought  to  perform  for  that  most  sacrilegious 
blow: " 

'*  Speak  no  more  of  it,  brother,"  said  the  King;  "after  having  stood  so 
many  cuiFs  i'rom  Paynims  and  misbelievers,  I  were  void  of  rea«on  to  quarrel 
with  the  buffet  of  a  clerk  so  holy  as  he  of  Copmanhurst.  Yet,  mine  honest 
Friar,  I  think  it  would  be  best  bi)th  for  tho  church  and  thyself,  that  I  should 
procure  a  licence  to  unfrock  thee,  and  retain  thee  as  a  yeoman  of  our  guard, 
serving  in  care  of  our  person,  as  formerly  in  attendance  upon  the  altar  of 
Saint  Dunstan." 

*'  My  J^ic^ge,"  said  the  Friar,  "  I  humbly  crave  your  pardon ;  and  you 
would  nadily  grant  my  excuse,  did  you  but  know  how  tlie  sin  of  laziness 
has  bf>s -t  mo.  Saint  Duustan — may  he  be  gracious  to  us ! — stands  quiet  in 
his  niche,  though  I  should  forget  my  orisons  in  killing  a  fat  buck  —  I  stay 
out  of  my  c'll  sometimes  a  night,  m^ing  I  wot  not  what — Saint  Dunstan 
never  ct^mplains  —  a  quiet  master  he  is,  and  a  peaceful,  as  ever  was  made 
of  wo<m1.  —  Hut  to  bo  a  yeoman  in  attendance  on  my  sovereign  the  King  — 
the  honour  is  great,  duubtless — ^yet,  if  I  w*ere  but  to  step  aside  to  comfort  a 
widow  in  one  corner,  or  to  kill  a  deer  in  another,  it  would  be,  'Where  is 
the  «h»g  Priest?'  says  one.  *AVho  has  seen  the  accursed  Tuck?'  says 
an(4her.  *  The  unfrocked  villain  destroys  more  venison  than  half  tne 
eoun.try  Ijesides,'  says  one  keej>er ;  *  And  is  hunting  after  every  shy  doe  in 
the  country  I'  quoth  a  second. — In  fine,  good  my  Liege,  I  pray  you  to  leave 
uie  as  you  found  me ;  or,  if  in  aught  you  desire  to  extend  your  benevolence 
to  mc,'that  I  may  be  considered  as  tne  poor  Clerk  of  Saint  Dunstan's  cell 
in  Copmanhur^t,  to  whom  any  small  donation  will  be  most  thankfully 
acecptable." 

*•  J  understand  thee,"  said  the  King,  "and  the  Holy  Clerk  shall  have 
a  grant  of  vert  and  venison  in  my  woods  of  "Whamcliffe.  Mark,  however, 
I  will  but  assign  thee  tlireo  bucks  every  season ;  but  if  that  do  not  prove 
an  npology  for  thy  slaying  thirty,  I  am  no  Christian  knight  nor  true  king." 

"lourliraco  may  bo  well  assured,"  said  tho  Friar,  "tliat,  with  the 
grace  of  Saint  Dunstan,  I  shall  find  the  way  of  multiplying  your  most 
Bounteous  ^tft, " 
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"I  nothing  doubt  it,  good  brother,"  said  tho  King;  "and  oft  vonison  is 
but  dry  food,  our  cellarer  shall  have  orders  to  deliver  to  thee  a  butt  of  sack, 
a  runlet  of  MalToisic,  and  three  hogsheads  of  ale  of  the  first  strike,  yearly 
— If  that  Trill  not  quench  thy  thirftt,  thou  must  come  to  court,  and  become 
acquainted  with  my  butler." 

•*  But  for  St.  Dunstan  ?"  said  the  Friar— 

"  A  cope,  a  stole,  and  an  altar-cloth  shalt  thou  also  have,"  continued  the 
King,  crossing  himself — "Bat  we  may  not  turn  our  game  into  earnest, 
lest  God  punish  us  for  thinking  more  on  our  follies  than  on  his  honour  and 
■worship." 

**  I  will  answer  for  my  patron,"  said  the  Priest,  joyously. 

"  Answer  for  thyself.  Friar,"  said  King  Richard,  something  sternly ;  but 
immediately  stretching  out  his  hand  to  the  Hermit,  the  latter,  somewhat 
abashed,  bent  his  knee,  and  saluted  it.  "Thou  dost  less  honour  to  my 
extending  palm  than  to  my  clenched  fist,"  said  tho  Monarch ;  "  thou  didst 
only  kneel  to  the  one,  and  to  the  other  didst  prostrate  thyself." 

But  the  Friar,  afraid  perhaps  of  again  giving  offence  by  continuing  the 
conversation  in  too  jocose  a  style  —  a  false  step  to  be  particularly  guarded 
against  by  tliose  who  converse  with  monarchs — bowed  profoundly,  and  fell 
into  the  rear. 

At  the  same  time,  two  additional  personages  appeared  on  the  scene. 


(Cjlflirttr  i\}t  /nrtr[-/ir5t. 

All  hoil  to  the  lonllin^  of  liiirli  deKree, 

Who  live  Dot  more  huppy.  tlxnigii  greater  than  we^ 

Our  pastimes  tu  heft 

Under  every  xreen  tree, 
Tn  all  the  gay  wotNlluud,  right  woloome  ye  be. 

Macdoxald. 

The  new  comers  were  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe,  on  the  Prior  of  Botolph's  pal- 
frey, and  Gurth,  who  attended  him,  on  tho  Knight's  own  war-horse.  The 
astonishment  of  Ivanhoe  was  beyond  bounds,  when  he  saw  his  master 
l>esprinkled  with  blood,  and  six  or  seven  dead  bodies  lying  around  in  tlio 
little  glade  in  which  the  battle  had  taken  place.  Nor  was  he  less  surprised 
to  see  Richard  surrounded  by  so  many  silvan  attendants,  the  outlaws,  as 
they  seemed  to  be,  of  the  forest,  and  a  perilous  retinue  therefore  for  a  prince. 
He  hesitated  whether  to  address  the  King  as  the  Black  Knicht-errant,  or 
in  what  other  manner  to  demean  himself  towards  him.  Richard  saw  his 
embarrassment. 

"  Fear  not,  Wilfred,"  he  said,  "  to  address  Richard  Plantagenet  as  him- 
self, since  thou  seest  him  in  tho  company  of  true  English  hearts,  although 
it  may  be  they  have  been  urged  a  few  steps  aside  by  warm  English  blood." 

**  Sir  AVilfred  of  Ivanhoe,"  said  tho  gallant  Outlaw,  stepping  forward, 
"  my  assurances  can  add  nothing  to  those  of  our  sovereign ;  yet,  lot  me  say 
somewhat  proudly,  that  of  men  who  have  suflcrcd  much,  he  hath  not  truer 
subjects  than  those  who  now  stand  around  him." 

"I  cannot  doubt  it,  bravo  man,"  said  Wilfred,  "since  thou  art  of  the 
number  —  But  what  mean  these  marks  of  death  and  danger?  these  slain 
men,  and  the  bloody  armour  of  my  Prince  ?" 

"  Treason  hath  been  with  us,  Ivanhoe,"  said  the  King ;  "  but,  thanks  to 
those  bravo  men.  treason  hath  met  its  meed — But,  now  I  bethink  mo,  thou 
too  art  a  traitor,"  mud  Richard,  smiling;  "  a  most  dUQViQd\<iv\t  Vx^\5A.viX\*^vi«i 
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were  not  our  orders  positive,  that  thou  shouldst  repose  thyself  at  Saint  Bo- 
tolph's  until  thv  wound  was  healed?" 

*'It  is  hoalod,'' said  Ivanhoo;  "  it  is  not  of  more  consequence  than  the 
poruti;h  of  a  liudkin.  But  why,  oh,  why,  noble  Prince,  will  you  thus  vex 
the  hoarts  of  your  faithful  servants,  and  expose  your  life  by  lonely  journeys 
and  ra^h  adventures,  as  if  it  wore  of  no  more  value  than  that  of  a  mere 
knight-errant,  who  has  no  interest  on  earth  but  what  lance  and  sword  may 
procure  him?'' 

**  And  Kiehard  Plantagcnet,"  said  the  King,  "  desires  no  moro  fame 
than  his  jj^ood  laneo  and  sword  may  acquire  him — and  Kichard  Plantagenet 
is  j)n»udi;r  of  achieving  an  adventure,  with  only  liin  good  sword,  and  his 
good  arm  to  speed,  than  if  ho  led  to  battle  a  host  of  a  hundred  thoui<and 
armed  men." 

''  But  your  kingdom,  my  Liege,"  said  Ivanhoe,  "your  kingdom  is  threatr 
ened  with  dissolution  and  civil  war — your  subjects  menaced  with  cverj'  spe- 
cies of  evil,  if  deprived  of  their  sovereign  in  some  of  those  dangers  which  it 
is  your  daily  pleasure  to  incur,  and  from  which  you  have  but  this  moment 
narrowly  estraped." 

*'  llo  f  ho !  my  kingdom  and  my  subjects  ?"  answered  Richard,  impatiently; 
**  I  tell  thoe,  Sir  AV'ilfrcd,  the  best  of  them  are  most  willing  to  repay  my  fol- 
lies in  kintl  —  For  example,  my  very  faithful  servant,  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe, 
will  not  obey  my  positive  commands,  and  yet  roads  his  king  a  homily,  be- 
cause he  does  not  walk  exactly  by  his  advice.  AVhich  of  us  has  most  reason 
to  upbraid  the  other? — Yet  forgive  me,  my  faithful  "Wilfred.  The  time  I 
have  siK?nt,  and  am  yet  to  spend  in  concealment,  is,  as  I  explained  to  theo 
at  Saint  Botolph's,  necessary  to  give  my  friends  and  faithful  nobles  time  to 
assemble  their  forces,  that  when  llichard's  return  is  announced,  he  should 
be  at  the  head  of  such  a  force  as  enemies  shall  tremble  to  face,  and  thus 
subdue  the  mc<iitati'd  treason,  without  even  unsheathing  a  sword.  Kstote- 
ville  and  Bohun  will  not  be  strong  enough  to  move  forward  to  YoFk  for 
twenty-four  hours.  1  must  have  news  of  Salisbury  from  the  Sj)uth  ;  and  of 
]»eauehanip,  in  Warwickshire;  and  of  Multon  and  Percy  in  the  north.  Tho 
(.'hancellor  must  make  sure  of  London.  Too  sudden  an  appearance  would 
Kubjeet  me  to  dangers,  other  than  my  lance  and  sword,  though  backed  by 
the  bow  of  bold  Kobin,  or  the  quarter-stJiff  of  Friar  Tuck,  and  the  horn  of 
the  sago  Wamba,  may  be  able  to  rescue  me  from." 

AVilfred  bowed  in  submission,  well  knowing  how  vain  it  was  to  contend 
with  the  wild  spirit  of  chivalry  which  so  often  impelled  his  master  upon 
dangers  whieh  ho  might  easily  have  avoided,  or  rather,  which  it  wijs 
unpardonable  in  him  to  have  sought  out.  The  young  knight  sighed,  therc- 
f.»re,  and  held  his  peace;  while  llicliard,  rejoiced  at  having  silenced  his 
counsellor,  though  nis  heart  acknowledged  tho  justice  of  tho  charge  he  had 
brought  against  him,  went  on  in  conversation  with  Ilobin  Ilood. — **  King 
of  Outlaws,"  he  said,  "have  you  no  refreshment  to  offer  to  your  brother 
BovenMgn  ?  for  these  dead  knaves  have  found  mo  botli  in  exercise  and 
appetite." 

•'  In  troth,"  rejdied  the  Outlaw,  "for  I  scorn  to  Ho  to  your  Gnwe,  our 

larder  is  chiefly  supplicHl  with" lie  stopped,  and  was  somewhat  cmbar- 

rassiwl. 

'*  With  venison,  I  suppose?"  said  Richard,  gaily;  "better  food  at  need 
there  can  bo  none  —  and  truly,  if  a  king  will  not  remain  at  home  and  slay 
liis  own  game,  mcthiuks  ho  snould  not  brawl  too  loud  if  he  finds  it  killed  to 
Lis  hand." 

"If  your  Grace,  then,"  said  Robin,  "will  again  honour  with  your  pro- 
senee  (jnc  of  Robin  Hood's  places  of  rendosvous,  the  venison  shall  not  be 
lacking ;  and  a  stoup  of  ale,  and  it  may  be  a  cup  of  reasonably  good  wine, 
to  rolish  it  withal." 

Tho  Outlaw  accc^idingly  led  the  way,  followed  by  the  buxom  Munorcli, 
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more  happy,  probably,  In  this  chance  meeting  with  Robin  Hood  and  hit 
foresters,  than  ho  would  have  been  in  again  assoming  his  royal  state,  and 
presiding  over  a  splendid  circle  of  peers  and  nobles.  Novelty  in  society 
and  adventure  were  the  zest  of  life  to  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  and  it  had  its 
highest  relish  when  enhanced  by  dangers  encountered  and  surmounted.  In 
the  lion-hearted  King,  the  brilliant,  but  useless  character,  of  a  knight  of 
romance,  was  in  a  great  measure  realized  and  revived ;  and  the  personal 
glory  which  he  acquired  by  his  own  deeds  of  arms,  was  far  more  dear  to  his 
excited  imagination,  than  that  which  a  course  of  policy  and  wisdom  would 
have  spread  around  his  government.  Accordingly,  his  reign  was  like  the 
course  of  a  brilliant  and  rapid  meteor,  which  shoots  along  the  face  of  heaven, 
shedding  around  an  unnecessary  and  portentous  light,  which  is  instantly 
swallowed  up  by  universal  darkness ;  his  feats  of  chivalry  furnishing  themes 
for  bards  and  minstrels,  but  affording  none  of  those  solid  benefits  to  his 
country  on  which  history  loves  to  pause,  and  hold  up  as  an  example  to  pos- 
terity. But  in  his  present  company  Richard  showed  to  the  greatest  imagma- 
blc  advantage.  He  was  gay,  good-humoured,  and  fond  of  manhood  in  every 
rank  of  life. 

Beneath  a  huge  oak-tree  the  silvan  repast  was  hastily  prepared  for  the 
King  of  England,  surrounded  by  men  outlaws  to  his  government,  but  who 
now  formed  liis  court  and  his  guard.  As  the  flagon  went  round,  the  rough 
foresters  soon  lost  their  awe  for  the  presence  of  Migesty.  The  song  and 
the  jest  were  exchanged — the  stories  of  former  deeds  were  told  with  advan- 
tage ^  and  at  length,  and  while  boasting  of  their  successful  infraction  of  the 
laws,  no  one  recollected  they  were  speaking  in  presence  of  their  natural 
guardian.  The  merry  King,  nothing  heeding  his  dignity  any  more  than 
his  company,  laughed,  quaffed,  and  jested  among  the  jolly  band.  The 
natural  and  rough  sense  of  Robin  Hood  led  him  to  be  desirous  that  the 
scene  should  be  closed  ere  anything  should  occur  to  disturb  its  harmony, 
the  more  especially  that  ho  observed  Ivanhoe's  brow  clouded  with  anxiety. 
"  AVe  are  honoured,"  he  said  to  Ivanhoe,  apart,  "  by  the  pres^ce  of  our 
gallant  Sovereign ;  yet  I  would  not  that  he  dallied  with  time,  which  the 
circumstances  of  his  kingdom  may  render  precious." 

"It  is  well  and  wisely  spoken,  brave  Robin  Hood,"  said  Wilfred,  apart; 
"and  know,  moreover,  that  they  who  jest  with  Majesty  even  in  its  ga;^e8t 
mood,  are  but  toying  with  the  lion's  whelp,  which,  on  slight  provocation, 
uses  both  fangs  and  claws."  ^ 

"  You  have  touched  the  very  cause  of  my  fear,"  said  the  Outlaw ;  "  my 
men  are  rough  by  practice  and  nature,  the  King  is  hasty  as  well  as  good* 
humoured ;  nor  know  I  how  soon  cause  of  offence  may  arise,  or  how  warmly 
it  may  be  received — it  is  time  this  revel  were  broken  off." 

"  It  must  be  by  your  management,  then,  gallant  yeoman,"  said  Ivanhoe ; 
"  for  each  hint  1  have  essayed  to  give  him  serves  only  to  induce  him  to 
prolong  it." 

"Must  I  so  soon  risk  the  pardon  and  favour  of  my  Sovereign?"  said 
Robin  Hood,  pausing  for  an  instant ;  "  but  by  Saint  Christopher,  it  shUl  be 
so.  I  were  undeserving  his  grace  did  I  not  peril  it  for  his  good.  Here, 
Scathlock,  get  thee  behind  yonder  thicket,  and  wind  me  a  Norman  blast  on 
thy  bugle,  and  without  an  instant's  delay,  on  peril  of  your  life." 

Scathlock  obeyed  his  captain,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  the  revellers 
were  startled  by  the  sound  of  his  horn. 

"  It  is  the  bugle  of  Malvoisin,"  said  the  Miller,  starting  to  his  feet,  and 
seizing  his  bow.  The  Friar  dropped  the  flagon,  and  grasped  his  quarter- 
staff.  Wamba  stopt  short  in  the  midst  of  a  jest,  and  betook  himself  to 
sword  and  target.     All  the  others  stood  to  their  weapons. 

Men  of  their  precarious  course  of  life  change  readily  from  the  banquet 
to  the  battle;  and  to  Richard  the  exchange  seemed  but  a  succession  of 
pleasure.    He  called  for  his  helmet  and  the  most  cumbrous  parts  of  his 

Vol.  IV.—SO 
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mm  our,  which  he  had  laid  aside;  and  whilo  Gurth  was  putting  thom  on, 
ho  hiid  his  strict  injunctions  on  Wilfred,  under  pain  of  his  highest  displca- 
Burc,  luit  to  cn;:;agc  in  the  skirmish  which  he  supposed  was  approaching. 

"Thou  hiist  Ibuj^ht  for  me  an  hundred  times,  Wilfred, — and  I  have  seen 
it.  Thou  i^halt  this  day  look  on,  and  see  how  Richard  will  fight  for  his 
friiMid  and  liegeman." 

In  the  meantime,  Robin  Ilood  had  sent  off  several  of  his  followers  in 
diirorcnt  dirfctious,  as  if  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy;  and  when  he  saw  the 
CDmpaiiy  elfoctually  broken  up,  he  approached  Richard,  who  was  now  com- 
pletely armed,  and,  kneeling  down  on  one  knee,  craved  pardon  of  his  Sovc- 

reijr". 

*•  For  ^Yhat,  good  yeoman?"  said  Richard,  somewhat  impatiently.  "Have 
wo  not  already  granted  thee  a  full  pardon  for  all  transgressions?  Thinkest 
tlu»u  our  word  is  a  feather,  to  bo  blown  backward  and  forward  between  us? 
Thou  ciinst  not  have  had  time  to  commit  any  new  oiTonce  since  that  time?" 

**  Ay,  l)ut  I  have  though,"  answered  the  yeoman,  "if  it  be  an  offonco  to 
docoivo  my  prince  for  his  own  advantage.  The  bugle  you  have  heard  was 
none  of  Maivoisin's,  but  blown  by  my  direction,  to  break  off  the  banquet, 
lost  it  trenched  upon  hours  of  dearer  import  than  to  bo  tlius  dallied  with." 

lie  then  rose  from  his  knee,  folded  his  arms  on  his  bosom,  and  in  a  man- 
ner rather  respectful  than  submissive,  awaited  the  answer  of  the  King, — 
like  one  who  is  conscioi!ks  he  may  have  given  offence,  yet  is  confident  in  the 
rootitude  of  his  motive.  The  blood  rushed  in  anger  to  the  countenance  of 
Richard:  but  it  was  the  first  transient  emotion,  and  his  sense  of  justice 
instantly  subdued  it. 

"  The  King  of  Shenvood,"  ho  said,  "  grudges  his  venison  and  his  wino- 
flask  to  the  King  of  England?  It  is  well,  bold  Robin!  —  but  when  vou 
coino  to  see  me  in  merry  London,  I  trust  to  be  a  less  niggard  host.  Thou 
art  right,  however,  good  fellow.  Let  us  therefore  to  horse  and  away — 
Wilfred  has  been  impatient  this  hour.  Tell  me,  bold  Robin,  hast  thou  never 
a  friend  in  thv  band,  who,  not  content  with  advising,  will  needs  direct  thy 
motions,  and  look  miserable  when  thou  dost  presume  to  act  for  thyself?" 

**  Such  a  one,"  said  Robin,  •*  is  my  Lieutenant,  Little  John,  who  is  even 
nrtw  al)snnt  on  an  expedition  as  far  as  the  borders  of  S>cotland ;  and  I  will 
own  to  your  Majesty,  that  I  am  sometimes  displeased  by  the  fVcctlom  of  his 
counselfj  —  but,  when  I  think  twice,  I  cannot  bo  long  angry  with  one  who 
can  have  no  motive  for  his  anxiety  save  zeal  for  his  master's  service." 

"Thou  art  right,  good  yeoman,"  answered  Richard;  "and  if  I  had 
Ivanhoe,  on  the  one  hand,  to  give  grave  advice,  and  recommend  it  by  the 
sa<l  gravity  of  his  brow,  and  thee,  on  the  other,  to  trick  mo  into  what  thou 
thinkest  my  own  good,  I  should  have  as  little  the  freedom  of  mino  own  will 
as  any  king  in  Christendom  or  Heathenesse. — But  come,  sirs,  let  us  merrily 
on  to  Coningsburgh,  and  think  no  more  on't." 

Robin  Hood  assured  them  that  ho  had  detached  a  party  in  the  direction 
of  the  road  they  were  to  pass,  who  would  not  fail  to  discover  and  apprize 
them  of  any  secret  ambuscade ;  and  that  he  had  little  doubt  they  would 
find  the  ways  secire,  or,  if  otherwise,  would  receive  such  timely  notice  of 
the  danger  as  would  enable  them  to  fall  back  on  a  strong  troop  of  archers, 
with  which  he  himself  proposed  to  follow  on  the  same  route. 

The  wise  and  attentive  precautions  adopted  for  his  safety  touched 
Richard's  feelings,  and  removed  any  slight  grudge  wnich  he  might  retain 
on  atrcount  of  the  deception  the  Outlaw  Captain  nad  practised  upon  him. 
He  once  more  extended  his  hand  to  Robin  ilood,  assured  him  or  his  full 
pardon  and  future  favour,  as  well  as  his  finn  rcsolutioii  to  restrain  the 
tyrannical  exercise  of  the  forest  rights  and  other  oppressive  laws,  by  which 
so  many  Knglish  yeomen  were  driven  into  a  state  of  rebellion.  But 
Jfijchnrd  8  ^ud  intentions  towards  the  bold  Outlaw  were  frustrated  by  the 
King's  untiinclj  death ;  and  tiie  Charter  of  tho  Coreat  vaa  extorted  from 
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tho  unwilling  hands  of  King  John  when  he  succeeded  to  his  heroic  brother. 
— As  for  tlio  rest  of  llobin  Hood's  career,  as  well  as  tho  tale  of  his  trea- 
cherous death,  they  are  to  be  found  in  those  black-letter  garlands,  once  sold 
at  the  low  and  Oiisy  rate  of  one  half-penny, 

"  Now clieapljr  ptircliofled  at  their  weight  in  gold." 

The  Outlaw's  opinion  proved  true ;  and  tho  King,  attended  by  Ivanhoc, 
Gurth  and  AVamba,  arrived,  without  any  interruption,  within  view  of  the 
Castle  of  Coningsburgli,  while  the  sun  was  yet  in  the  horizon. 

There  arc  few  more  beautiful  or  striking  scenes  in  England,  than  are  pre- 
sented by  the  vicinity  of  this  ancient  Saxon  fortress.  The  soft  and  gentle 
river  Don  sweeps  through  an  amphitheatre,  in  which  cultivation  is  richly 
blended  with  woodland,  and  on  a  mount,  ascending  from  the  river,  well  de- 
fended by  walls  and  ditches,  rises  this  ancient  edifice,  which,  as  its  Saxon 
name  implies,  was,  previous  to  the  Conquest,  a  royal  residence  of  the  kings 
of  England.  The  outer  walls  have  probably  been  added  by  tho  Normans, 
but  the  inner  keep  bears  token  of  very  great  antiquity.  It  is  situated  on  a 
mount  at  one  angle  of  the  inner  court,  and  foryis  a  complete  circle  of  per- 
haps twenty-five  feet  in  diameter.  .The  wall  is  of  immense  thickness,  and 
is  propped  or  defended  by  six  huge  external  buttresses  which  project  from 
the  circle,  and  rise  up  against  the  sides  of  the  towei^as  if  to  stn^ngthen  or 
to  support  it.  These  massive  buttresses  are  solid  when  they  arise  from  the 
foundation,  and  a  good  way  higher  up ;  but  are  hollowed  out  towards  the 
top,  and  torminate  in  a  sort  of  turrets  communicating  with  the  interior  of 
tho  keep  itself.  The  distant  appearance  of  this  huge  building,  with  these 
singular  accompaniments,  is  as  mteresting  to  tho  lovers  of  the  picturesque, 
as  the  interior  of  the  castle  is  to  the  eager  anticjuary,  whose  imagination  it 
carries  back  to  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy.  A  barrow,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  castle,  is  pointed  out  as  the  tomb  of  the  memorable  Hengist ;  and  vari- 
ous monuments,  of  great  antiquity  and  curiosity,  are  shown  in  tho  neigh- 
bouring churchyard.* 

*  Wlien  T  laKt  saw  this  intprestiner  ruin  of  ancient  dars,  one  of  the  very  few  rpmainint;  examples  of  Satoa 
fort ificiil ion,  I  was  strongly  impressfd  with  the  desire  of  tnatuf  out  a  sort  of  theory  on  the  suhjnrt.  whirh, 
from  ionia  recent  ncquaiutaiiro  with  tiie  arrhiteclure  of  the  ancient  Scumlinarians,  seemed  t^i  nie  ptK*uliurly 
intrreKtinsf.  I  was,  however,  ohlised  >>y  rircain<(tauces  to  [iroceod  on  my  journey,  without  leisure  to  tuk« 
more  than  a  Iranxieut  new  of  rtinini;iihureh.  Vet  the  idea  dwells  so  vtrouisly  in  mv  niiml,  that  I  leel  nm- 
sidenthly  t4;mpted  to  write  a  pasre  or  two  in  dctailine  at  least  the  outline  of  my  byputliehiii,  leavuK^  better  au- 
tiqnaries  to  correct  or  refiito  conrlusions  wlnrh  are  [ierha|M  too  hnslily  drawn. 

I'hose  who  have  vinted  ilie  7*?tl:ind  Islands,  are  familiar  with  the  dearnptionof  r«.<tlcs  called  by  the  inhah* 
itnnts  Burghs;  and  hv  the  i{i:flilun(leni  — for  ihey  are  alsHitn  be  found  lioih  in  the  VVesti>ni  Isles  and  on  the 
mamland  — Duns.  Pennant  Ins  ciigruvetl  a  view  of  the  iaroous  Dun-lK>ruad>lla  in  tilenelK;  luid  th«>re  are 
many  others,  all  of  them  biiilt  ndcr  n  (Mrculiar  moile  of  architectnre,  which  arzues  a  pcctplu  in  tho  mtiKt  pnw 
itive  slate  of  society.  The  inmt  perfect  specimen  is  that  upon  the  isLuid  of  Mousa,  ueur  to  the  matnlaiul  of 
^itlaml.  which  is  probably  in  the  sanin  state  us  when  inhabited. 

It  IS  a  single  round  tower,  the  wall  curvmr  in  shshtly.  and  then  tnmin;;:  outward  ajrain  in  the  form  of  • 
dice-txtx,  so  that  the  defenders  on  the  top  mi^ht  the  better  protect  the  bai>e.  It  is  formed  of  roiiith  stones, 
■elected  with  care,  and  laid  in  conrses  or  circles  with  much  compactness,  bat  withimt  (HMnent  of  any  kind. 
1'he  tower  has  never,  to  ap|>eannre.  had  roofing  of  any  sort ;  a  tire  was  made  in  the  rontre  of  the  spaca 
which  it  encIo!«cs.  and  originally  the  bmldmx  was  pmbably  little  more  than  a  wall  drawn  as  a  sort  of  screen 
around  the  f^reat  council  nn;  or  the  tribe.  But.  althourh  the  means  or  insenuity  of  the  buildrrs  did  not  e.t* 
tend  so  fur  a.^to  provide  a  roof,  ther  supplied  the  want  by  construrtmc  apiirtments  in  thf  intcnur  of  the  walla 
of  the  tower  itM>lf  The  rircnmvullatiun  foruu-d  a  double  enclitfure.  the  inner  Mdn  of  which  wan,  m  fact,  two 
feet  or  thnte  feet  distant  from  the  other,  and  c«mnert(vl  by  a  concentric  rans:e  of  loni:  flat  stones,  thiii  form- 
int^  a  series  of  concenlnc  nnes  or  stones  of  various  heit;htx.  nKin((  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  tlach  of  tliei* 
stories  cir  ^Ilrried  has  four  windows,  facing  directly  to  the  points  of  the  compoAS,  and  ristns:  of  course  ri'KO- 
larlv  above  each  other.  The.se  four  perpendicular  ranKcaof  wimlowa  admitted  air.  and.  the  fire  beinit  kiD- 
dleti.  heat,  or  smoke  at  least,  to  each  of  tho  Kullenes.  I'he  access  from  i^tllery  to  RuUery  is  ecpially  primitive. 
A  path,  on  the  principle  of  an  inclined  plane,  turns  round  and  round  tho  buildinir  like  a  f>crew.  and  civet 
acc«>«s  to  the  di^crenl  stones,  interwctim;  «;irh  of  them  in  its  turn,  and  thn.'t  rradually  noiiic  to  the  lop  of  tb« 
widl  of  the  towvr.  On  the  outside  there  are  no  windows;  and  I  may  add.  that  an  enchAun*  of  a  square, or 
sometimes  a  roond  fonn,  gave  the  iidiabitanls  of  the  Burgh  an  oi>portuuity  to  aecure  any  sheep  ur  cattto 
which  they  inixhi  jnwisess. 

Such  is  the  eeneral  architectnre  of  that  verv  early  period  when  the  Northmen  iwept  tlie  aeas  and  hroagM 
to  their  rude  houses,  such  as  I  have  de«Ti)>eil  them,  the  plunder  of  poliahed  nations.  In  /fetland  there  art 
aeveral  scores  of  tliese  Itur^is,  ccrupyin?  m  every  case,  capes,  headlands,  tolefa.  and  similar  placM  of  advaa- 
taee  siuirularly  well  chosen.  I  remember  the  remains  of  one  u|Kia  an  iaiand  in  a  small  lake  near  litrwiekf 
winch  ut  hieh  tide  amimunicates  with  the  sea,  the  acress  to  which  ia  very  ingenwoe,  by  meanaof  a  emnm*^ 
wav  or  dyke,  ab«>ut  three  or  four  inches  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  lliifl  caowwar  makea  a  aluirp  aarit 
in  Its  approach  to  the  Bunrti.  The  inhabitants,  doubtlesa.  were  well  aeqnaiatad  with  tlua,  bat  alraiati»wW 
mii;ht  approach  in  a  hostile  maimer,  and  were  irnorant  of  tlie  carve  of  Um  caoMW 
into  the  lake,  which  is  sit  or  s^von  feet  in  depth,  at  the  least.  This  auait  kavt 
Vauiian  or  Cohorn  of  tho«e  early  timea. 

Ilia  style  of  those  buildings  evinoaa  tbai  thi  aidiiteGt  ptaNsad  MfttMr  flki  Ht  of 
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AVIien  Cooiir-do-Lion  and  his  retinue  approaobcd  this  nide  yot  sratoly 
huiMin^,  it  mu-s  not,  as  at  present,  surroun'l«Hl  l)y  external  lortilications. 
The  Siixoii  aivhitrct  had  oxhaustod  his  art  in  rcmleriug  the  main  keep  d«j- 
f?!nsihl»\  and  th(To  was  no  other  circumvaUatiun  than  a  rude  barrier  of 
palL^adi'rs. 

A  hup^e  l)hi(.'k  lianner,  which  floated  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  announced 
that  ihf  (ibsoijiiies  of  the  late  owner  were  still  in  the  act  of  ])cing  solom- 
ni/.<Hl.  It  bore  no  omblom  of  the  deceased's  birth  or  (juality,  for  armorial 
bi'ariu;;s  worn  tlien  a  novultv  amonj^  the  Norman  chivalry  tliemselves,  and 
were  totally  unknown  to  the  Saxon.^.  liut  al)ovo  tlio  gate  was  another  ban- 
ner, on  whieli  the  llc^uro  of  a  white  horse,  rudely  painted,  indicated  the 
natinn  and  rank  of  the  deceased,  by  the  well-known  symbol  of  Uongist  and 
hirs  S:ix«»n  warriors. 

All  arouiid  the  castle  was  a  scene  of  busv  commotion;  for  such  funeral 


of  any  kinvl.  Tior  On;  >iiiil  tn  iliniw  nn  :ircli,  rmu'trnrf  n  nvii'.  nr  «-nrt  n  xinir ;  nitil  yt-l.  with  nil  tliin  imioniire, 
vtidwi-l  cii.il  in::i'iiiii:y  in  M-lidini;  tlu;  KiiiiutKui  o(  Iiurslii.  inul  ri'culiiliii^  <ilc'lU■rl.^M  to  lliriii.  ;ih  wr.H  ui 
iicii'.i:'->>  :iii(l  r*  uiil.-iniv  in  llic  <>rt>rti(in,  kimi'i-  th<i  Iniildiii!;'*  llifiiiM-'vcN  slmw  ri  ftyk*  iif  n<Wiifir«>  m  iln-u.'ta 
ec.'im-  y  (■.iii'..;>li  ul  wtii  :|n-  uiitir.imv  u(  w»  n»:iiiy  dl  tln.«  priiin|i.il  hraui.'.K -^  i»l  iircl:i!Ji'tiiriil  klinwli-ili-f* 

I  liiVf  ;ll^^;l>.s  lliiiii::ii'.  l|i:ii  (luc  of  llir  ni(i>>I  riiriwu.o  tii.il  v.iln:i!i.i-  cii  itrlt>  nl  :iijtji;i]:n':(-!>  liiiit  lici'i)  lufnirii 
till-  iirii'-'it -s  of  .'•n'li'y.  Iivllii-  <ir'»ii'!  MiaiU;  iii  (-arly  u:;«-»  to  iin;nnvr  lln*  iii<li'ii»'N>  nf  Hif'irlinit  i-xix.iliriitH, 
nn'il  'lifv  •■itlii-r  ii|>i>i  ><»'li  ixci  llf-ncL-.  ni,  sis  n  nii»>t  lii'<|<i»^iilly  (In-  <-:im-,  iin'  Miiipucd  )»y  iifw  bml  iiiru'.u- 
nii  ni'il  i!iM*>>Vi:iU's.  -A  Ii:i  h  sii|M>ni(tli' iMito  l>ic  cuilii-r  :iii>l  iiliN'r  hvrctii.  iinJ  Ilif  iinpiitVi-itU'iitJi  wliirii  li.ivo 
If!  II  iii::r:irifil  ii:i:»ii  i'.  Kur  c.\aiii|ilf.  if  ui^  coium'ivp  tin:  iii.viit  il-.M-nvrlv  of  ;;'ih  to  )><•  v»  miirh  iini>ntvi'<l 
iii:il  .i.::i:.t«  <i  to  iIdiii*-!  !<•  Uhc.  its  i(>  KnjMT^ftif!  :ill  oJlit-r  iiumIi-x  of  |ir<><lii(MiiL'  «l4iii>i-oio  |,;:!,t  ;  m- run  iilir,iiiy 
nuiiji-  SI .  MiMi»:  ri'iiiuri*'^  nruTwimlii.  lln>  licails  of  n  viliok  NK-irtx  ot  \nij']Ujrii>  liilf  inrmil  \>v  ll.i'  ihsroviTv 
of  :t  j':nr  of  jt.iti  ul  siniilris,  ;inil  Uy  tlif  Iciiriu-d  llieoiii-s  winch  wouUi  U-  l>roiii;lil  forwuiil  to  lurcuuiil  lor  (he 
toiiM  .tiiil  piKiii'^i-.  of  sii  siu':ul:ir  :iii  itiijilfnient. 

r.iliowm:;  vomi-  Ml- h  |>iiiii-:]-i(',  I  dm  ilirUiiri)  to  n-ciird  lh«)  Kinzuliir  ('nsl)c  of  ('iiii;ii7shiir::li  —  I  in<>iin  thn 
S:iX')ri  ;-arl  oi  il  -  :is  :i  sii-p  m  lulvaiiro  from  tin-  rmlc  uii'liilrctnn-,  if  it  ilr.si.rvrs  llic  n;uiM-,  whirh  itiiisl  |:;ive 
Ihi'ii  i*ornino?i  lo  rJit-  >.ivmus  as  to  tilhrr  NortliiiHUi.  'VUf  ImiiiliT!!  Ii.mI  :iiI:iiii«'i1  the  :n1  tif  UJ^jm:  ri'nn-nt,  iiiiil 
(i|  looiiii:'  a  liiihilini;.—  uit'iJ  iinprovrnirnts  ou  tlie  i»ri:;inal  riur::h.  Jini  in  iIm;  iniiutl  k^fp.  :i  shapr  only  si'i'ti 
Ml  ilu:  nio>l  aiir  uiil  caNtli-v  —  ihc  cha.nU'rs  cxiav.ited  lit  the  Ih.ckntMX  of  tin-  walh  niid  Imttrfwn**— thi:  ilifli- 
rnlty  hv  wlncli  uci-t-.-ss  is  uiuin-.l  iroin  oiu*  Mory  to  lh«»srt  afKtvp  il,  (%iniii>.'>=liur_'h  >Ull  ntiiiiiK  tho  Minplinty  tif 
I'x  oriL::ti.  ami  »Iiowh  liy  wli-it  ^low  ilevrcfM  man  priMVfdi-il  from  ociMiitynit;  sni'li  rndf*  nihl  nin>tiveiiii>i)t  IikIi;- 
injv.  a<«  wi-ri'  allonlfj  by  thi;  caltcra-s  of  the  (.'u.s'll<'  of  Mouku,  to  Ihi!  iikuk  tijikndiU  ai-rummiHhitiiinb  of  Iho 
N>>nii.iii  ca-ili-s.  wnli  all  tluMf  strrii  an-.l  OiUliir  ur.irri«s 

I  mil  liTiioiant  if  tlii->i>  ri-iiiaiks  nrn  m-w,  or  jl  llit-y  will  l<«  roiifirmrd  liy  riosc-r  rxnmniatinn;  but  1  think, 
thai,  ••n  a  lias'y  oiisi-rvalinti,  <'oiiinssl-iir::li  olh-iy  nicanji  of  rnriiUiH  Mndy  ti>lho^e  who  may  wisli  to  tnirc  tli« 
Ii.<'lory  of  ai'rlii[rctur«>  Ii-ick  Ut  the  tinu-i  pri-«:idins  tliK  Norman  ('on-pu-xt. 

II  wo^ild  Ix-  liiulily  di>>iialilf  that  a  r4irk  iiitklul  hhuuld  bo  lakcu  ol  ihu  Castle  uf  Moumi,  as  it  cannut  be 
wt'.W  niiilrfitiMMl  iiv  a  ))lan 

'llic  <.as!ii-  ot  ('onin-">i>iirirh  is  lhii.>«  df-wulwd  : — 

"']  In*  ra.sllc  i<>  lar.'i;.  tin-  outiT  wall>  Mntidiiif;  nn  a  plramnt  nsrrnt  from  llin  rivrr,  hut  mnrh  orertopt  hj  a 
hi:.'h  lull,  on  wliirh  the  ttiwii  st:ind5.  bitiiiitisl  at  th<>  hi'ud  of  a  rich  and  ma;;nifir<'nt  val(>.  fomiid  hv  an  am- 
pir.lliL'atrn  oi  wooily  hilN.  in  wliioli  fhiwsi  the  ceiitlc  Don.  N(>ar  thf  r.istlu  is  a  liariYiw.  isaid  to  Ih>  f  IrnKist'a 
toiiih.    Till*  fill liiin'i!  i*<  flaiikiiS  to  the  l^a  h)  a  rouml  tower,  with  a  slopiint  hn)^'.  iukI  Ihrri'  nrt>  M-vt-iai 

biinilar  in  tl i]t('r>\all;  tl.o  iMitmnrt!  hax  piers  of  a  irntr.  and  on  thn  vnsl  bidv  the  dit<-h  and  hank   nrn 

do-i)i|f>  anil  very  >li-i-p.  On  lli<>  top  i»f  llitt  rhurchynrd  w.ill  is  a  toinl>9iu'i(',  on  whic-li  are  nit  ni  Uii'.\  rilii>f 
Iw-.i  ra\i;ii«.or  >u('li  like  birds.  (>ii  tho  loiitU  Fidn  of  the  rhnrchyard  lii-s  an  anrimt  Moue,  nd^i'd  like  a 
riiliii.  on  wiiirii  i<,  carxcil  a  man  on  horsfhnok  ;  am)  aiiolhr.-r  ni;iu  wiHi  a  hhicld  cnrountonni;  a  vast  winui  d 
Ki-r[<i-ut.  aii-l  a  man  Immmii::  a  Khi«-ld  bfhtnd  liim.  It  wivt  nrob.ihly  oiir  of  the  rud«<  rruKU'S  not  uiiromirion  iii 
riinrc -h\aril>  I'l  tli:>  roimtv  Tin;  name  of  Cunilioburch.  bv  whii:h  llus  c-astb*  qiM'R  in  the  oM  filiii(in>  of  tUu 
Ji.iiiiniun,  'Aoiild  liM>]  oiin  to  Mip|><isn  il  the  rpsideiire  of  till*  S'txon  kiim?>.  It  attiTwards  ln-hinctd  to  Kini( 
Harold.  '1  Ik-  i'oii<piiMor  >i4-N!ovvud  it  on  ^^  illiam  do  Warren,  with  all  its  PhMlettex  and  juriMhction.  which 
an-  «aid  til  have  fxtrinlt-d  ovrr  twenty-«'ii;ht  towns  At  the  Corner  of  the  nrru.  which  ii  of  an  irrej^ular 
foiiii.  stidfN  Oil'  :;i<  .ii  tower,  or  kef!|i,  phicrtl  ou  a  yinall  hill  uf  itb  i>wn  diniensioni.oii  which  lie  »ix  va^t  pri>- 
ji-i-iiiii:  l-.(i'.(rt^>*'r^,  ascenduis  III  a  Kteep  dintction  to  prop  ami  supimrt  the  Iniildtiit;.  and  ctmtinned  iipwarda 
lip  tiii-  <^i<!f.>  as  tiun-iN.  'I'lu:  ii>WL-r  withm  foriiiH  a  complete  circle,  twfiiiy-one  tuet  in  diamnti'r.  the  wulla 
fiiur'.ffii  fii-t.  tlifk.  'rii»^  aN^'nl  into  Uw.  titwef  is  by  an  excecdin;;  deep  lli^ht  of  ktoep  stuus,  fuur  fiict  lUid  a 
half  Willi-,  on  ilii>  Miiith  xiile  leading  to  n  hiw  duorway,  over  which  h  a  circular  arch  cn>>M-d  by  a  preut 
transom  ytoii*-.  Within  this  diNir  n>  the  btairca^e,  which  a^cendii  Rtniiulil  tlinnuh  the  thickncKM  ol  the  «vuiU 
iiift.  r.imiMiuiicalin:;  with  tlit*  riMim  im  the  Krnt  fl«Mir.  iii  whose  centre  ik  th<!  oponm;  to  the  duiiKUim.  Ni:iilier 
of  ihf'ie  lower  rooiiiM  is  Ii'jliti;d  except  from  a  hole  in  the  llo«»r  uf  tliM  third  Ntiiry :  the  riHiin  m  which.  ?»  well 
Uf  Ml  that  iil>ov(>  it,  IN  iliii»he<l  with  comp.'icl  umiHith  htonework,  iNtLh  haviii;;  rliiiii(iFy-riieciM<.  with  an  arch 
ri:<tiiij-  on  trii«ie-c;ti'jrered  pillars.  In  the  third  utory.  or  fcuard-cli  inilicr.  ih  a  hmall  nicev'i  with  a  l«Kip-hi>U', 
]irol;.ili|y  a  lit^-rliaiiilH'r.  and  la  that  floor  ttT)<ivc  a  niche  f«ir  a  K.-iint  or  holy  wjt.or-piit.  Mr  Kiui;  imapines 
lh:N  a  >;mkou  i-!u«i1i!  of  tiie  first  aijea  of  this  llepturchy.  Mr.  Watson  thu»  descrilws  it :  —  Tnim  Hie  first  lliKir 
to  Mie  vycond  siorv.  (tliinl  frrmi  the  cruurid.)  is  aWuy  by  a  Mair  in  the  wall  live  fe«t  wiile.  'llie  next 
M.iiii-ase  i<  }i|)pri)ach>-d  by  a  ladder,  and  eiidd  at  the  fourth  story  iroin  the  Bmund.  Two  yurdu  from  the  d^Hir, 
at  t'.if  luail  of  ilii.s  >!.iir,  l^  an  o|M>nifi:r  nearly  eit»t,  ac^sssiblc  by  troudiiiir  imi  the  ledi;e  of  the  wall,  which 
tliiMiiii'lie'^  tiKhl  inches  i-atrh  Morv :  and  tliiii  lant  o|)eiiiii!;  leadN  into  a  room  or  chajxl  ten  fuet  by  twelve, 
and  f:fl>en  or  sixteen  hi:rii,  an-iied  with  frvesuine.  and  supiMirti.tl  bvfinnll  circular  c^jIuuius  of  the  Kaino. 
lh«;  (!apii.i:s  and  arrlicu  Siixnn.  It  has  uii  east  window,  and  on  each  side  m  the  wall,  al»nut  fuur  I'l'et  fruiu 
ilie  Kroiind,  a  ^tone  basin,  wiih  a  Iitde  and  irun  pipe  to  convey  the  water  into  or  thrunf:h  tlie  wall.  This 
clinpfl  is  in  one  of  the  iMitft'isseH.  but  no  t^mu  of  it  without,  fur  eveu  the  window,  lliouKh  Inrge  within, 
is  only  a  lon^r  namiw  loop-hole.  Hcarccljr  to  be  seen  without.  Uii  the  h-ft  side  of  th(>  charicl  ik  n  small 
tiratuiy,  ci;!it  by  six  in  llm  t  hick  lie  a«  of  the  wull.  with  a  niche  iu  the  wall,  onil  eiilii(hlened  liy  u  like  lu<ip- 
hoh>.  I  hi!  fourih  Ktair  fnun  the  KrouiHl.  if-n  feet  west  from  thn  chaiiel  difir.  leads  to  the  lop  of  iha 
tower,  thnnmh  thi;  tliicknoK  i>f  the  wall.  whN'h  ui  tup  i«  but  three  yanis  1-Iach  story  m  alwut  filleep  lii;h, 
•f)  that  the  to^ser  will  Ih>  tirveniv-five  feet  from  the  cround.  7'he  inside  foinis  a  circle,  whose  dianieiM 
B/oy}ie  3h:>ut  I  wr-lve  fei.t.  The  waII  at  the  hottum  of  the  iluogeon  is  piled  wtth  stoiica."—  Gone**!  JUife09 
4^  Cautden  >  JB/itannta.    Sacooii  ikijtitfii,  vuL  iii.  p.  !AI7. 
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banquets  wore  times  of  general  and  profuse  hospitality,  which  not  only 
every  one  who  could  claim  the  most  distant  connexion  with  the  deceased, 
but  all  passen«;cr8  whatsoever,  were  invited  to  partake.  The  wealth  and 
consequence  of  the  deceased  Athelstano  occasioned  this  custom  to  bo 
observed  in  the  fullest  extent. 

Numerous  parties,  therefore,  were  seen  ascending  and  descending  tho 
hill  on  which  the  castle  was  situated ;  and  when  the  King  and  his  atton- 
dants*entered  the  open  and  unguarded  gates  of  tho  external  barrier,  the 
space  within  presented  a  scene  not  easily  reconciled  with  the  cause  of  the 
assemblage.  In  one  place  cooks  were  toiling  to  roast  huge  oxen  and  fat 
ehccp ;  in  another,  hogsheads  of  ale  were  set  abroach,  to  be  drained  at  tho 
freedom  of  all  comers.  Groups  of  every  description  wore  to  be  seen  devour- 
ing the  food  and  swallowing  the  liquor  thus  abandcmed  to  their  discretion. 
The  naked  Saxon  serf  was  drowning  the  sense  of  his  half-year's  hunger 
and  thirst,  in  one  day  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness  —  tho  more  pampered 
burgess  and  guild-brother  was  eating  his  ^^lorsel  with  gust,  or  curiously 
criticising  the  quantity  of  the  malt  and  the  skill  of  tho  brewer.  Some  few 
of  the  poorer  Norman  gentry  might  also  be  seen,  distinguished  by  their 
ehaveu  chins  and  short  cloaks,  and  not  less  so  by  their  keeping  together, 
and  looking  with  great  scorn  on  the  whole  solemnity,  even  while  con- 
descending to  avail  themselves  of  the  good  cheer  which  was  so  liberally 
supplied. 

Mendicants  were  of  course  assembled  by  the  score,  together  with  strolling 
soldiers  returned  from  Palestine,  (accordinc  to  their  own  account  at  least,) 
pedlars  were  displaying  their  wares,  travelling  mechanics  were  inquiring 
after  employment,  and  wandering  palmers,  hedge-priests,  Saxon  minstrels, 
and  Welsh  bards,  were  muttering  prayers,  and  extnicting  mistuned  dirges 
from  their  harps,  crowds,  and  rotes.*  One  sent  forth  the  praises  of  Athel- 
stano in  a  doleful  panegyric;  another,  in  a  Saxon  genealogical  poem, 
rehearsed  the  uncoutli  and  harsh  names  of  his  noble  ancestry.  Jesters  and 
jugglers  were  not  awanting,  nor  was  the  occasion  of  the  assembly  supposed 
to  render  the  exercise  of  their  profession  indecorous  or  improper.  Indeed 
the  ideas  of  the  Saxons  on  these  occasions  were  as  natural  as  they  were 
rude.  If  sorrow  was  thirsty,  there  was  drink — if  hungry,  there  was  foo<l — 
if  it  sunk  down  upon  and  saddened  tlie  heart,  here  were  the  means  supplied 
of  mirth,  or  at  least  of  amusement.  Nor  did  the  assistants  scorn  to  avail 
th?m^elves  of  those  means  of  consolation,  although,  every  now  and  then, 
as  if  suddenly  recollecting  tho  cause  which  had  brought  them  together,  tho 
men  groaned  in  unison,  while  the  females,  of  whom  many  were  present, 
raised  up  their  voices  and  shrieked  for  very  wo. 

Such  was  the  scene  in  the  castle-yard  at  Coningsburgh  when  it  was 
entered  by  Richard  and  his  followers.  Tho  seneschal  or  steward  deigned 
not  to  take  notice  of  the  groups  of  inferior  guests  who  were  perpetually 
entering  and  withdrawing,  unless  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  preserve  order ; 
nevertheless  he  was  struck  by  the  good  mien  of  tho  Monarcfi  and  Ivanhoc, 
more  especially  as  he  imagined  tho  features  of  the  latter  were  familiar  to 
him.  liesidcs,  the  approach  of  two  knights,  for  such  their  dress  bespoke 
them,  was  a  rare  event  at  a  Saxon  solemnity,  and  could  not  but  bo  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  honour  to  the  deceased  and  his  family.  And  in  his  sable  dross, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  his  white  wand  of  office,  this  important  personago 
made  way  through  tho  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  guests,  thus  oondae^ 
ing  Richard  and  Ivanhoc  to  the  entrance  of  the  tower.  Qurth  and  IVamlNl' 
speedily  found  acquaintances  in  the  court-yard,  nor  presumed  to  intcttdt 
themselves  any  farther  until  their  presence  should  be  required.  '^ 

♦  The  rnjwih.  or  cn»wd,  wns  a  spcries  of  Tinlin.    The  rnta  •  tflrt  of  | 
fltnugs  o(  which  were  maoageU  bf  a  whtel,  from  which  Um  ; 

3b 
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(TjjDjitn  tjiB  /nrtti-liinali. 

J  found  them  winding  of  Marcello's  n>rpM, 
And  thi:rp  wait  surU  a  ralemn  inelddy, 
'"Iwixl  dolerul  ti>D|;!i,  U-are,  and  »ad  olc^e*,— 
Such  M  old  crandameM,  watrhing  by  the  dead. 
Are  wiMit  to  outwear  the  nii;lit  with. 

Old  Plat. 

The  mode  of  entering  the  great  tower  of  Coningsburgh  Castio  is  rerf 
peculiar,  and  partakes  of  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  early  times  in  whicK 
it  was  orocto<l.  A  flight  of  steps,  so  <lccp  and  narrow  as  to  be  almost  pre- 
cipitous, leads  up  to  a  low  portal  in  the  south  side  of  the  tower,  by  which 
the  adventurous  anti(mary  may  still,  or  at  least  could  a  few  years  since, 
gain  access  to  a  small  stair  within  the  thickness  of  the  main  wall  of  the 
tower,  which  leads  up  to  the  third  story  of  the  building,  —  the  two  lower 
being  dun  goons  or  vaults,  which  neither  receive  air  nor  light,  save  by  a 
square  hole  in  the  third  story,  with  whicli  they  seem  to  have  communicated 
by  a  huhliT.  The  access  to  the  upper  apart monts  in  the  tower,  which  con- 
sist in  all  of  four  stories,  is  given  by  stairs  wliich  are  carried  up  through 
the  external  buttresses. 

By  this  dillicult  and  complicated  entrance,  the  good  King  Kichard,  fol- 
lowed by  his  faithful  Ivanhoe,  was  ushered  into  the  round  apartment  which 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  third  story  from  the  ground.  Wilfred,  by  the 
diiHculties  of  the  ascent,  gained  time  to  muiHo  his  face  in  his  mantle,  as  it 
lia<l  been  held  expedient  that  he  should  not  present  himself  to  his  father 
until  the  King  should  give  him  the  signal. 

There  were  >sissembled  in  this  apartment,  around  a  large  oaken  table, 
about  a  dozen  of  the  most  distinguished  representatives  of  the  Saxon  fami- 
lies in  the  adjacent  counties.  These  were  all  old,  or  at  leasts  elderly  men  ; 
for  the  younger  race,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  seniors,  had,  like 
Ivanhoe,  broken  down  many  of  the  barriers  which  separated  for  half  a 
century  the  Norman  victors  from  the  vanquished  Saxons.  The  downcast 
and  sorrowful  looks  of  these  venerable  men,  their  silence  and  their  mourn- 
ful posture,  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  levity  of  the  revellers  on  the 
outside  of  the  castle.  Their  gray  locks  and  long  full  beards,  together  with 
their  anti([ue  tunics  and  loose  black  mantles,  suited  well  with  the  singular 
and  rude  a])artment  in  which  tliey  were  seated,  and  gave  the  appearance  of 
a  band  of  ancient  worshippers  of  Woden,  recalled  to  life  to  mourn  over  the 
decay  of  their  national  glory. 

Cedric,  seated  in  equal  rank  among  his  countrymen,  seemed  yet,  by  com- 
mon consent,  to  act  as  chief  of  the  assembly.  Upon  the  entrance  of  Kicbard 
(only  known  to  him  as  the  valorous  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock)  he  arose 
gravely,  and  gave  him  welcome  by  the  ordinary  salutation,  IVdes  had, 
raising  at  the  same  time  a  goblet  to  his  head.  The  King,  no  stranger  to 
the  customs  of  his  English  subjects,  returned  the  greeting  with  the  apprcH 

Eriate  words,  Drinc  hael,  and  partook  of  a  cup  which  was  handed  to  nini 
y  the  sewer.  The  same  courtesy  was  offered  to  Ivanhoe,  who  pledged  his 
father  in  silence,  supplying  the  usual  speech  by  an  inclination  of  his  head, 
lost  his  voice  should  have  been  recognized. 

WHieu  this  introductory  ceremony  was  performed,  Cedric  arose,  and,  ex- 
tending his  hand  to  llichard,  conducted  nim  into  a  small  and  very  rudo 
chapel,  which  was  excavated,  as  it  were,  out  of  one  of  the  external  but- 
tresses.   As  there  was  no  opening,  saving  a  yery  narrow  loop-hole,  the 
pJdco  would  havo  hccn  nearly  quite  dark  but  for  two  flambeaux  or  torches. 
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\rhich  showed,  by  a  red  and  smoky  light,  the  arched  roof  and  naked  walls, 
the  rude  altar  of  stone,  and  the  crucitix  of  the  same  material. 

Before  this  altar  was  placed  a  bier,  and  on  each  side  of  this  bier  kneeled 
three  priests,  who  told  their  beads,  and  muttered  their  prayers,  with  the 
greatest  signs  of  external  devotion.  For  this  service  a  splendid  aouUscai 
was  paid  to  the  convent  of  Saint  Edmund's  by  the  mother  of  the  deceased ; 
and,  that  it  might  Ik)  fully  deserved,  the  whole  brethren,  saving  the  lame 
Sacristan,  had  transferred  themselves  to  Coningaburgh,  where,  while  six  of 
their  number  were  constantly  on  guard  in  the  performance  of  divine  rites 
by  the  bier  of  Athelstane,  the  others  failed  not  to  take  their  share  of  the 
refreshments  and  amusements  which  went  on  at  the  castle.  In  maintaining 
this  pious  watch  and  ward,  the  |;ood  monks  were  particularly  careful  not  to 
interrupt  their  hymns  for  an  mstant,  lest  Zernebock,  the  ancient  Saxon 
Apollyon,  should  lay  his  clutches  on  the  departed  Athelstane.  Nor  wero 
thoy  less  careful  to  prevent  any  unhallowed  layman  from  touching  tlie  pall, 
which,  having  been  that  used  at  the  funeral  of  Saint  £dmund,  was  liable 
to  be  desecrated,  if  handled  by  the  profane.  If,  in  truth,  these  attentions 
could  be  of  any  use  to  the  deceased,  he  had  some  right  to  expect  them  at 
the  hands  of  the  brethren  of  Saint  Edmund's,  since,  besides  a  hundred 
niancuses  of  gold  paid  down  as  the  soul-ransom,  the  mother  of  Athelstane 
had  announced  her  intention  of  endowing  that  foundation  with  the  bett^sr 
part  of  the  lands  of  the  deceased,  in  order  to  maintain  perpetual  prayers 
for  his  soul,  and  that  of  her  departed  husband. 

Richard  and  "Wilfred  followed  the  Saxon  Cedric  into  the  apartment  of 
death,  where,  as  their  guide  pointed  with  solemn  air  to  the  untimely  bier 
of  Athelstane,  they  followed  his  example  in  devoutly  crossing  themselves, 
and  muttering  a  brief  prayer  for  the  weal  of  the  departed  soul. 

This  act  of  pious  charity  performed,  Cedric  again  motioned  them  to  follow 
him,  gliding  over  the  stone  lloor  with  a  noiseless  tread ;  and,  after  ascend- 
ing a  few  steps,  opened  with  great  caution  the  door  of  a  small  oratory, 
which  adjoined  to  the  chapel.  It  was  about  eight  feet  square,  holloweu, 
like  the  chapel  itself,  out  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall;  and  the  loop-hole, 
which  enliglitened  it,  being  to  the  west,  and  widenin*j  considerably  as  it 
sloped  inward,  a  beam  of  the  setting  sun  found  its  way  into  its  dark  recess, 
and  showed  a  female  of  a  dignified  mien,  and  whose  countenance  retained 
the  marked  remains  of  majestic  beauty.  Her  long  mourning  robes,  and 
her  liuwing  wimple  of  black  cypress,  enhanced  the  whiteness  of  her  skin 
and  the  beauty  of  her  light-coloured  and  flowing  tresses,  which  time  had 
n'-lther  thinned  nor  mingled  with  silver.  Her  countenance  expressod  the 
deepest  sorrow  that  is  consistent  with  resignation.  On  the  stone  table  be- 
fore her  stood  a  crucifix  of  ivory,  beside  which  was  laid  a  missal,  having  its 
{)agcs  richly  illuminated,  and  its  boards  adorned  with  clasps  of  gold,  and 
)osses  of  the  same  preciiius  metal. 

"  Noble  Edith,"  said  Cedric,  after  having  stood  a  moment  silent,  as  if  to 
give  Richard  and  Wilfred  time  to  look  upon  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  "  those 
are  worthy  strangers,  cuuie  to  take  a  part  in  thy  sorrows.  And  this,  in  espe- 
cial, is  the  valiant  Knight  who  fought  so  bravely  for  the  deliverance  of  him 
for  whom  we  this  day  mourn." 

"  His  bravery  has  my  thanks,"  returned  the  lady ;  "  although  it  be  the 
will  of  Heaven  that  it  should  be  displayed  in  vain.  I  thank,  too,  his 
courtesy,  and  that  of  his  companion,  which  hath  brought  them  hither  to 
behold  the  widow  of  Adding,  the  mother  of  Athelstane,  in  her  deep  hoar 
of  sorrow  and  lamentation.  To  your  care,  kind  kinsman,  I  intrust  thoat 
satisfied  that  thej^  will  want  no  hospitality  which  these  sad  walls  can  jil 
afford." 

The  guests  bowed  deeply  to  the  mourning  parent,  and  wUhdMWiriillt 
hospitable  guide. 
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Another  windinpj  stair  conducted  thom  to  an  apartment  of  the  Fomo  bibo 
uitli  that  M'hich  tlioy  had  first  entered,  occiipjing  indeed  the  story  iinmo- 
diiiU'ly  Jibovc.  From  this  room,  ere  yet  the  door  wsw  opened,  proceeded  a 
low  and  nu'lancholy  strain  of  vocal  music.  When  they  entered,  they  found 
th<^nis('lv('s  in  th<?  prosonoe  of  about  twenty  matrons  and  maidens  of  distin- 
«ruish<.'d  Saxon  liuca;j:o.  Four  maidens,  Kowena  leading  the  choir,  raised  a 
hymn  fur  th<'  soul  of  the  deceased,  of  which  we  have  only  been  able  to  de- 
cipher two  or  three  stanzas : — 

J^tiyt  (into  iliisf,  Thrrtnsh  patliii  niiknoMii,  In  (hat  wul  plarr, 

'i  II  I  Ids  all  niii.vt :  I'liy  Mini  luiUi  tVtwu,  Hjr  Miiry's  Rrurr. 

'1  lir  tiiii.iiit  liiiMi  n-si;;ir(I  'I'o  stfk  tii<!  rtialiiis  of  wo,  r<nt'r  may  lliy  dwelling  be! 

Tin-  fiiilf  i|  lorm  VMn-r*"  lii-ry  |i;iin  'lill  [iravrre  Jind  alms. 

To  waste  ami  Worm —  Sliull  \niT'Av- 1  lie  Main  AiiU  holy  iMiinu*. 

(.orru,>iiuii  (luiiiia  iiiT  kind.  Of  ucliou^  dime  Ia-Iow.  Slmll  Ml  Uic  (Xii4ive  free. 

AVhile  til  is  dir^ije  was  sung,  in  a  low  and  melancholy  tone,  by  the  female 
choristers,  the  otliors  were  dividcMl  into  two  bands,  of  which  one  was  engaged 
in  bedookin^r,  with  such  embroidery  a-s  their  skill  and  taste  could  compass, 
a  larnio  silkiMi  ]>ail,  destined  to  cover  the  hierofAthelstane,  while  the  others 
})iisii'(l  themselves  in  sehjcting,  from  baskets  of  flowers  placed  before  them, 
garlands,  which  they  intended  for  the  same  mournful  purpose.  The  beha- 
viour of  th'^  maidens  was  decorous,  if  not  marked  with  deep  affliction  ;  but 
now  and  then  a  whisper  or  a  smile  called  forth  the  rebuke  of  the  severer 
matrons,  and  hero  and  there  might  be  seen  a  damsel  more  interested  in 
endeavouring  to  find  out  how  her  mourning-n)bo  became  her,  than  in  the 
dismal  ceremony  for  which  they  were  preparing.  Neither  was  this  propen- 
sity (if  we  must  needs  confess  the  truth)  at  all  diminished  by  the  appear- 
anee  of  two  strange  knights,  which  occasioned  some  looking  up,  peeping, 
and  whispering.  Kowena  alone,  too  proud  to  bo  vain,  paid  her  greeting  to 
her  dr-liverer  with  a  graceful  courtesy.  Iler  demeanour  was  serious,  but  not 
dejecte<l ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  thoughts  of  Ivanhoe,  and  of  the 
nueertainty  of  his  fate,  did  not  claim  as  great  a  share  in  her  gravity  as  the 
death  of  her  kinsman.  ^ 

To  Cedri(%  however,  who,  as  we  have  ol)served,  was  not  remarkably 
chMir-sighted  on  such  occasions,  the  sorrow  of  his  ward  seemed  so  mucn 
dcepf.T  than  any  of  the  other  maidens,  that  he  deemed  it  proper  to  whisper 
the  ex])lanatioii  — "  She  was  the  alHanced  bride  of  the  noble  Athelstane." 
— It  may  bo  doubted  whether  this  communication  went  a  far  way  to  in- 
crease WiliVed's  dis}>osition  to  sympathize  with  the  mourners  of  Couings- 
burjrh. 

Having  thus  formally  introduced  the  guests  to  the  different  chambers  in 
whieh  the  obsequies  of  Athelstane  were  celebrated  under  dillereut  fornifl, 
('•Mlric  (Conducted  them  into  a  small  room,  destined,  as  ho  informed  them, 
for  tlie  exehisivo  accommodation  of  honourable  guests,  whoso  moro  slight 
Cininexion  with  the  deceased  might  render  them  unwilling  to  join  those  who 
were  iinmr^diately  affected  by  the  unhappy  event.  lie  assured  them  of  overy 
aeeoinmodation,  and  was  about  to  withdraw  when  the  Black  Knight  tooK 
his  liand. 

'*  I  crave  to  remind  you,  noble  Thane,*'  ho  said,  "  that  when  we  last  parted, 
you  promised  for  the  servico  I  had  the  fortune  to  render  you,  to  grant  me  a 
boon." 

"  It  is  granted  ere  named,  noble  Knight/'  said  Cedrio;  ''jot,  at  this  sad 
moment " 

*'  Of  that  also."  said  the  King,  "  I  have  bethought  me — but  my  time  is 
brief — neither  does  it  seem  to  me  unfit,  that,  when  closing  tho  gravo  on 
the  n<}ble  Athelstane,  we  should  deposit  theroin  certain  prejudices  and  hasty 
opinions." 

*'  Sir  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock,"  said  Cedric,  colouring,  and  interrupting 
^bo  King  in  hh  turn,  "  I  trust  your  boon  regards  yourseu  and  no  other ;  for 
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In  that  which  concerns  tho  honour  of  my  house,  it  is  scarce  fitting  that  a 
stranger  should  mingle/' 

"  Nor  do  I  wish  to  mingle,"  said  the  King,  mildly,  **  unless  in  so  for  as 
you  will  admit  me  to  have  an  interest.  As  yet  you  have  known  mo  but  as 
the  Black  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock — Know  me  now  as  Richard  Planta- 
genet." 

"  Richard  of  Anjou !"  exclaimed  Codric,  stepping  backward  with  the  ut- 
most astonishment. 

"  No,  noble  Ccdric — Richard  of  Enn;land  I — whose  deepest  interest — whose 
deepest  wish,  is  to  sec  her  sons  united  with  each  other. — And,  how  now^ 
worthy  Thane  I  hast  thou  no  knee  for  thy  prince  ?" 

"  To  Norman  blood,"  said  Cedric,  "  it  hath  never  bended." 

"  Reserve  thine  homage,  then,"  said  the  Monarch,  **  until  I  shall  prove 
my  right  to  it  by  my  equal  protection  of  Normans  and  English." 

**  Prince,"  answered  Cedric,  **  I  have  over  done  justice  to  thy  bravery  and 
thy  worth  —  Nor  am  I  ignorant  of  thy  claim  to  the  crown  through  thy  de- 
scent from  Matilda,  niece  to  Edgar  Athcling,  and  daughter  to  Malcolm  of 
Scotland.  But  Matilda,  though  of  the  royal  Saxon  blood,  was  not  the  heir 
to  the  monarchy." 

"  I  will  not  dispute  my  title  with  thee,  noble  Thane,"  said  Richard,  calm- 
ly ;  **  but  I  will  4)id  tlice  look  around  thee,  and  see  where  thou  wilt  find 
another  to  be  put  into  the  scale  against  it." 

"And  hast  thou  wandered  hither.  Prince,  to  tell  me  so?"  said  Cedric^ 
"  To  upbraid  mo  with  the  ruin  of  my  race  ere  the  grave  has  closed  o'er  the 
last  scion  of  Saxon  royalty?" — Ilis  countenance  darkened  as  he  spoke. — "  It 
was  boldly — it  was  raishly  done  !" 

**  Not  80,  by  the  holy  rood  1"  replied  the  King;  "  it  was  done  in  the  frank 
confidence  which  one  bravo  man  may  repose  in  another,  without  a  shadow 
of  danger." 

**  Tliou  sayest  well.  Sir  King  —  for  King  I  own  thou  art,  and  wilt  be,  do- 
spite  of  my  feeble  opposition. — I  dare  not  take  the  only  mode  to  prevent  it, 
though  thou  hast  placed  the  strong  temptation  within  my  reach !" 

"And  now  to  my  boon,"  said  the  King,  "  which  I  ask  not  with  one  jot 
the  less  confidence,  that  thou  hast  refused  to  acknowledge  my  lawful  sove- 
reignty. I  require  of  thee,  as  a  man  of  thy  word,  on  pain  of  being  held 
faithless,  man-sworn,  and  niderinq*  to  forgive  and  receive  to  thy  paternal 
affection  the  good  knight,  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe.  In  this  reconciliation  thou 
wilt  own  I  have  an  interest  —  the  happiness  of  my  friend,  and  the  quelling 
of  dissension  among  my  faithful  people." 

**  And  this  is  Wilfred !"  said  Cedric,  pointing  to  his  son. 

"  My  father  I — my  father  I"  said  Ivanhoe,  prostrating  himself  at  Cedric's 
feet,  "  grant  me  thy  forgiveness !" 

"Thou  hast  it,  my  son,"  said  Cedric,  raising  him  up.  "The  son  of  Here- 
ward  knows  how  to  keep  his  word,  even  when  it  has  been  passed  to  a  Nor- 
man. But  let  me  see  thee  use  the  dress  and  costume  of  thy  English  ancestry 
— no  short  cloaks,  no  gay  bonnets,  no  fantastic  plumage  in  my  decent  house- 
hold. He  that  would  be  the  son  of  Cedric  must  show  himself  of  English 
ancestry. — Thou  art  about  to  speak,"  he  added,  sternly^"  and  I  guess  the 
topic.  The  Lady  Rowena  must  complete  two  years'  mourning,  as  for  a 
betrothed  husband  -^  all  our  Saxon  ancestors  would  disown  us  were  we  to 
treat  of  a  new  union  for  her  ere  the  grave  of  him  she  should  have  wedded 
— him,  BO  much  the  most  worthy  of  her  hand  by  birth  and  ancestry — ^is  yel 
closed.  The  ghost  of  Athelstane  himself  would  burst  his  bloody  oeremeiili^ 
and  stand  before  us  to  forbid  such  dishonour  to  his  memory.'' 

It  seemed  as  if  Cedric's  words  had  raised  a  spectre ;  for  ecane  1m4^ 
uttered  them  ere  the  door  flew  open,  and  Athelstanei  urajed  in  te^ 
■ rfl 
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ni'^nts  of  tli'i  irrave,  stonj  befure  tlicm,  palo,  haggard,  anil  like  somctbing 

ari-'ii  i'r. M  tl:-'  «1-.  ail  I"'" 

'Vii'-  f.  JV-  -i  •  f  this  u|.]-:irition  on  the  iK-rsoiis  prosoDt  was  utterly  n]>pallin£;. 
Cc  hiv"  >t;ii!»!.l  latk  a<  tar  jis  the  wall  («!*  tho  apartment  wonM  j»erinit.  anJ, 
liaiiliiir  :i.::'iii-t  ii  as  (»no  unable  to  support  himself,  ;:aze»l  on  the  iiguro  of 
h\^  Iri-.i!  !  wiili  •■}(  s  that  srcme*!  fixed,  and  a  niuuth  Avliiili  he  ai»pear»^d  in- 
i;i]  .i!'!'-  wi"  -^li'i!!;!!::.  Ivanh(»o  erifSised  himsolf,  repratin^  ])rayer!»  in  Saxon, 
J/.r.;j.  <r  N.  ;  in  iii-l>.'ni  li.  as  tli^^v  oirurrod  to  his  meniorv,  while  Kiehard 
uh'-Dvit'lv  'iiiil,  //.  n"li'  ifr,  ;md  Nwore,  M>>rt  (/<•  tihf  ri'  I 

111  H:«-  i.!-;iii,i;n«\  a  h.»rribl'.'  noise  wa-*  heanl  ]»olow  stairs,  fiume  ervin^, 
••  S.  .Min'  til-  ;i.  a-liiToiis  monks  I" — oth«*r?»,  **  l>own  with  them  into  the  duii- 
^, ,.,,  ;•' — ,,ili.  rs,  "  l*iirli  ihi'm  from  the  hi;:liest  bulth'ments  I" 

"  In  till'  naiii'.'  (»f  (i«Ml  I"  saitl  C'edric,  addrossin^  what  sc.'<'me<l  the  speetro 
of  hi.-*  d.'jMrt'd  friiMnl.  "if  iliuu  art  mortal,  speak  I  —  if  a  tlrparted  spirit, 
yay  lor  wii.vt  raiive  tlioii  dost  r^'^i^it  us,  or  if  1  can  do  ini:.rlit  that  ean  sot  thj 
H'iilt  ai  ri*;!.'- •  I— Livin.u:  or  dt-ad.  noble  Aihelstano,  speak  to  Cedriel'* 

••1  ^^;1I^"  .^aid  the  spn-tro.  ^^.•^y  rompostullv,  "^slien  1  Jiavo  eoUeeteil 
Iri'atli,  and  ^^li■•Il  you  ;rive  mo  time  —  Alive,  saidst  th«»u?  —  I  am  as  muoli 
ali\'.'  :i>  l.f  r:;ii  Ik-  who  has  fed  on  l.riNul  and  waf«^r  lor  throo  thiyj*,  whioh 
M'»'iii  ihn  '  a:'«'<  —  ^  fs.  br.-ad  and  wat»'r.  Kathrr  (\'drie!  liy  lleavon,  and 
all  ^ai:■l^  in  ir.  l.'Mti-r  f'«»d  hath  ni»t  ].ass«'d  my  wrasaiol  for  thn'e  livLMv)n;5 
d.:\s.  ai.d  liv  (idd's  pro\ iili'iu"f  ii  i.N  iliat  1  am  now  ln^re  to  toll  it.*' 

•*  Why,  iinl.lo  Atli»'lsian«',"  said  the  I'daok  Kni;:ht,  **  1  niywlf  saw  you 
strr.i'k  di»\vii  hy  Th«'  ticrci'  Trmplar  towarils  tho  ond  i»f  the  storm  at  Torquil- 
htoiio.  ar.  i  ii>  i  ihviii;rlit,  and  Wumba  reported,  your  skull  was  elovcn  through 

tho  t-  rtli." 

'•  Ynii  tliHii;^ht  amiss,  Sir  Kni;;;ht,''  said  Atholstano,  **  and  'VVnmha  liod. 
My  iicih  ;in*  in  «rood  onlor,  and  that  my  sii]»]>rr  shall  presently  find  —  No 
thanks  to  thv  T«'in]dar  thouirh,  whose  sMord  turned  in  his  hand,  so  that  the 
bla  lo  unuk  me  Hatlin^rs,  ln'in^  averted  by  the  handle  of  the  p)od  maeo 
>\itli  whi'li  I  wanh'd  tin*  blow ;  had  my  stotd-eafi  been  on,  I  had  not  valued 
it  a  ru^h,  an«l  had  dealt  him  sneh  a  rounter-bnlf  i\A  would  have  spoilt  hi4 
r«*tr.;il.  Ihit  as  it  was,  down  I  went,  stunned,  indeed,  but  unwoundetl. 
Otlier,  of  Imth  sidt's,  were  beaten  down  and  slau;:htered  above  me,  so  that 
1  never  reet.vi'red  my  senses  until  1  found  myself  in  a  coffin — (an  open  one, 
bv  U'od  luik)  —  I'I-km.mI  belore  the  altar  of  the  church  of  Saint  Kdmund's. 
1  si:(«z'.d  r«'i..'at!'diy  —  ;:roaned  —  awakened,  and  would  have  arisen,  whoa 
t!ie  Sat.ri^ran  and  Abbot,  full  of  terror,  came  running  at  the  noise,  sur- 
jirisi'd,  tl"iil.;l(><;  and  no  way  pleased  to  find  the  man  alive,  whose  heirs 
they  had  jii'npiised  th(?mselves  to  be,  I  asked  for  wine — they  gave  me  some, 
but  it  nil}.'  t  ha\e  been  highly  medicated,  for  I  slept  yet  more  deeply  than 
beTir'',  and  wakeio'd  not  for  many  hours.  1  found  my  arms  swathed  down 
— mv  f«'et  ll»  d  so  fast  that  mine  ankles  ache  at  the  very  remembrance — tho 
].la«'<'  was  mtrrly  dark — the  <»iibliette,  as  I  suppose,  of  their  accursed  con- 
v.iit,  and  from  ilie  eluse,  stifled,  damp  smell,  1  conceive  it  ia  also  used  for 
a  ]ilace  of  sepulture.  1  had  strange  thonglits  of  what  had  befallen  me, 
wljen  th.'  dot»r  of  mv  duniireon  creaked,  and  two  villain  monks  entered. 
Tlu'V  Wiuild  h:ne  persuad(?d  me  I  was  in  purg:itory,  but  I  knew  ti.>o  well 
th"  jtursy  .-hort-l.r<'atlied  voice  of  thn  Father  Ablwt. — Saint  Jeremy!  how 
dif:- rent  from  that  tone  with  which  he  used  to  ask  me  for  another  slice  of 
the  haunch  I  —  the  dog  has  feasted  with  me  from  Christmas  to  Twelflh- 
ni;.hr." 

"Have  paiiiiiee,  noblo  Atlielstane,*'  said  tho  King,  "take  breath  —  tell 
your  story  at  leisure  —  bcshrew  me  but  such  a  Uilo  is  as  well  worth  listen- 


ing to  as  a  r«imanee. 


•  lir  r<  Ni-ii'  I'l  11  I'l"  \0|f  IsTniifi  h:is  lirrii  liiurfi  rrjMriscil,  u  twi  vinlriit  n  lin:arli  of  |>niljiil»llily.  rviMi  fiif 
It  \t<-.i.  ii  NT  ii  I  •.:.!«' If  I-..  •*-;■(■' t-r  It  wuM  n  lour  tir- fin  ct,  lo  whirh  \Uti  luiiiitir  w.i4  miniiiflii-il  !■>  ii:ivi>  n*- 
f"-., .(-,  1  \  ri..  V.  :i  lii-  ii:  <.ii..-.  I'.cs  iif  Ilia  friciul  uud  priuttir,  wl:u  was  tmruiuiuljilite  ua  tlM  Saxiiu  bcinj;  ena 
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"Ay  but,  hy  tho  rood  of  Bromcholm,  there  was  no  romance  in  the 
matter  !*'  said  Atholstanc.  —  "  A  barloy-loaf  and  a  pitcher  of  water  —  that 
i/tet/  gave  mc,  tlio  ni;r;nvnUy  traitors,  whom  my  father,  and  I  myself  had 
enriciicd,  when  their  best  resources  were  tho  flitulios  of  bacon  and  measures 
of  co^n,  out  of  which  they  wheedled  poor  serfs  and  bondsmen,  in  cxchanf^ 
for  their  prayers  —  tho  nest  of  foul  ungrateful  vipers  —  barley  bread  and 
ditch  watiT,  to  such  a  patron  as  I  had  been  I  I  will  smoke  them  out  of 
their  nest,  though  I  bo  oxconnnunicated  I" 

•'  But,  in  the  name  of  Our  Lady,  noble  Athelstine,"  said  Cedrie,  pranping 
the  hand  of  liis  friend,  "how  didst  thou  escape  this  imminent  danger?— 
did  their  hearts  relent?"  ' 

" Did  their  hearts  relent!"  echoed  Atlielstane. — ** Do  rocks  molt  with  the 
Bun?  I  should  havo  been  there  Htill,  had  not  some  stir  in  the  Convent, 
which  I  find  was  their  ]irocession  hithcrward  to  eat  my  funeral  feasts  when 
they  well  knew  how  and  where  I  had  been  buried  alivo,  summoned  tho 
swarm  out  of  their  hive.  I  heard  them  droning  out  their  <Ieath-psalni89 
little  jnilging  th<*y  were  sung  in  respect  for  my  soul  by  those  wlio  were  thus 
fauiisliiii;;  M\y  body.  They  went,  however,  and  I  waited  long  fur  food — no 
wonder — the  gouty  Sacristan  was  even  too  busy  with  his  own  provender  to 
inind  mine.  At  length,  down  he  came,  with  an  unstable  step  and  a  strong 
flavour  of  wine  and  spices  about  his  person.  Ciood  cheer  had  opened  his 
lu?art,  for  ho  left  mo  a  nook  of  pasty  and  a  flask  of  wine,  insteiul  of  my 
former  fare.  1  ate,  drank,  and  was  invigorated ;  when,  to  a<ld  to  my  good 
luck,  tho  iSaeristan,  too  totty  to  discharge  his  duty  of  turnkey  fitly,  locked 
the  door  l>esidn  the  staple,  so  that  it  fell  ajar.  The  light,  the  fooil,  the  wine, 
set  my  invention  to  work.  The  staple  to  which  my  chains  were  fixed,  was 
more  rusted  than  I  or  the  villain  Abbot  had  supposed.  Kven  iron  could  not 
remain  without  consuming  in  tho  damps  of  that  infernal  dungeon." 

"Take  breath,  noble  Athelstane,"  said  Hichard,  "and  partake  of  some 
refreshment,  ere  you  proceed  with  a  tale  so  dreadful." 

"  Partake  1"  quoth  Athelstane  ;  "  I  havo  bt-en  partaking  five  times  tivday 
— and  yet  a  morsel  of  that  savoury  ham  were  not  altogethor  foreign  to  tho 
matter;  and  I  pray  you,  fair  sir,  to  do  me  reason  in  a  cup  of  wine." 

The  guests,  tliough  still  agape  with  astonishment,  ]de(lgod  their  resusci- 
tated landlord,  who  thus  proceeded  in  his  story :  —  1I«)  had  injIiM^l  now 
many  more  auditors  than  those  to  whom  it  was  commenced,  for  Edith,  hav- 
ing given  certain  necessary  orders  for  arranging  matters  witlnn  tho  Castle, 
had  followed  the  dead-alive  up  to  the  stranger's  apartment,  attended  hy  as 
•many  of  the  guests,  male  and  female,  as  could  squeeze  into  the  small  room, 
while  others,  crowding  the  staircase,  caught  up  an  erroneous  edition  of  tho 
story,  and  transmitted  it  still  more  inaccurately  to  those  Ix^neath,  who  again 
sent  it  forth  to  tho  vulgar  without,  in  a  fashion  totally  irreconcilable  to  the 
real  fact.  Athelstane,  however,  went  on  as  follows,  with  the  history  of  his 
escape : — 

"Finding  mvsclf  freed  from  the  staple,  I  dragged  myself  up  stairs  M  well 
as  a  man  loaded  with  shackles,  and  emaciated  with  fasting,  might;  and 
after  much  groping  alxmt,  I  was  at  length  directed,  by  the  sound  of  a  jolly 
round«dav,  to  the  apartment  where  the  worthy  Satrristan,  an  it  ho  pleaso  ysj. 
was  holding  a  devirs  mass  with  a  huge  beetle-browed,  broad-shotildered 
lirother  of  the  gray  frock  and  cowl,  who  lookcil  much  more  like  a  thief  than 
a  clergyman.  I  hurst  in  upon  them,  and  the  fiishion  of  my  grayc-clothes, 
as  well  ns  the  clanking  of  my  chains,  made  mo  more  resemble  an  inhabitMit 
of  tho  other  world  than  of  this.  Both  stood  aghast;  but  when  I  knookod 
down  the  Sacristan  with  my  fist,  tho  other  fellow,  his  potpcompanion,  fetohtd 
a  blow  at  me  witli  a  huge  (juarter-staiT." 

"This  must  be  our  Friar  Tuck,  for  a  count's  ransom,"  said 
1/  ohing  at  Ivan  hoe. 

"  lie  may  be  the  devil,  an  he  will,"  said  Atlielstane.    "  F( 
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missed  the  aim ;  and  on  my  approacliing  to  grappio  with  him,  took  to  hia 
hools  and  ran  for  it.  I  Hiifcd  not  to  80t  my  own  heels  at  lilwrty  by  mcnna 
of  the  fottcr-koy,  which  hung  amongst  others  at  tho  sexton's  belt ;  and  I  had 
thoughts  of  bojitins;  out  tho  knave's  brains  with  the  bunch  of  keys,  but 
gratitude  for  the  nook  of  pasty  and  tho  flask  of  wine  which  the  rascal  had 
imparted  to  my  captivity,  camo  over  my  heart ;  so,  with  a  brace  of  hearty 
kicks.  I  left  him  on  the  floor,  pouched  some  bakiHl  meat,  and  a  leathern 
bottle  of  wine,  with  which  the  two  venerable  brethren  had  been  regaling, 
went  to  tho  stable,  and  found  in  a  private  stall  my  own  best  palfrey,  which, 
d(>u!)tl»\ss,  had  been  set  apart  for  the  holy  Father  Abbot's  particular  use. 
Hither  I  oanio  with  all  tho  speed  the  beast  could  compass  —  man  and 
mother's  son  tlying  before  me  wherever  I  came,  taking  me  for  a  spectre,  tho 
more  esj>ocially  as,  to  prevent  my  being  recognized,  1  drew  tho  corpsohood 
over  my  face.  I  had  not  gained  admittance  into  iny  own  castle,  had  I  not 
b'.'i.'n  sup])osod  to  be  the  attendant  of  a  juggler  who  is  making  the  people  in 
tho  easth'-yard  very  merry,  considering  they  are  assembled  to  celebrate  their 
lord's  funeral — I  say  the  sewer  thought  I  was  dressed  to  bear  a  part  in  tho 
tre;;etour's  mummery,  and  so  I  got  admission,  and  did  but  disclose  myself 
to  mv  mother,  and  eat  a  hasty  morsel,  ero  I  came  in  quest  of  you,  my  noblo 
friend." 

"  And  YOU  have  f«)und  me,"  said  Cedric,  "ready  to  resume  our  brave 
projiM'ts  uf  honour  and  liberty.  I  tell  thee,  never  will  dawn  a  morrow  so 
aus|»i»'iuus  as  tlio  next,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  noblo  Saxon  race." 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  delivering  any  one,"  said  Athelstine ;  *'  it  is  well  I 
nin  delivered  myself.  I  am  more  intent  on  punishing  that  villain  Abbot, 
lie  f-liall  hang  on  the  top  of  this  Castle  of  Coningsburgh,  in  his  ct)po  and 
hlulr  ;  and  if  the  stairs  be  too  strait  to  admit  his  fat  carciiss,  I  will  have  him 
cranod  up  from  without." 

**  15at,  my  son,"  said  Edith,  "consider  his  sacred  office." 

"Consider  my  three  days'  fast,"  replied  Athelstane;  **I  will  have  their 
Mood  every  one  of  them.  Front-ile-li(jeuf  was  burnt  alive  for  a  less  matter, 
f<;r  he  kept  a  good  table  for  his  prisoners,  only  put  too  much  garlic  in  his 
last  dish  of  ]>ottage.  15ut  these  hypocritical,  ungniteful  slaves,  so  often  tho 
self-irivitrd  llatterers  at  my  board,  who  gave  mo  neither  pottage  nor  garlic, 
mi)ro  ar  los><,  they  die,  by  the  soul  of  llengist !" 

••  I>ut  t)ic  Pope,  niy  noble  friend,"  said  Cedrio 

•'  But  tlie  devil,  my  noble  friend," — answered  AthelstAno ;  "  they  die,  and 
no  more  of  them.  Were  they  the  best  monks  upon  earth,  tho  world  would 
go  on  without  them." 

"For  shame,  noblo  Athelstane,"  said  Cedric;  "forgot  such  wretches  in 
the  career  of  gl<»ry  which  lies  open  before  thee.  Tell  this  Norman  prince, 
liiclianl  of  Anjoi^,  that,  lion-hearted  tis  ho  is,  he  shall  not  hold  undisputed 
the  throne  of  Alfred,  while  a  male  descendant  of  tho  lloly  Confessor  lives 
to  dis])Ute  it." 

"  How !"  said  Athelstane,  "  is  this  the  noble  King  Richard  ?" 

"it  is  liichard  IMantagenet  himself,"  sai*!  Cedric ;  "yet  I  need  not  remind 
thrvi^  tliJit,  coming  hither  a  guest  of  free-will,  he  may  neither  be  injured  nor 
detained  prisoner — thou  well  knowest  thy  duty  to  him  as  his  host." 

*'  Ay,  by  my  faitii  I"  said  Athelstane  ;  "  and  my  duty  as  a  subject  besides, 
for  1  hero  ten»hT  him  my  allegiance,  heart  and  hand.'' 

"  My  son,"  said  Edith,  "  think  on  thy  royal  rights  1" 

"  Think  on  the  freedom  of  England,  degenerate  Prince  1"  said  Cedrio. 

"Mother  and  friend,"  said  AUielstane,  "a  truco  to  your  upbraidings  — 
Jread  and  water  and  a  dungeon  are  marvellous  mortifiers  of  ambition,  and 
«  rise  from  the  tomb  a  wiser  man  than  I  descended  into  it.  One  half  of  thoso 
^ftin  follies  were  puffed  into  my  ear  bv  that  perfidious  Abbot  Wolfram,  and 
you  may  now  judge  if  ho  is  a  counsellor  to  do  trusted.  Sinco  these  plots 
Won?  ffvi  m  n^iini'iou,  I  have  had  nothing  but  hurried  journeys,  iudigcstions, 
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blows  and  bmiBOS,  imprisonmonts  and  starration;  besides  that  they  can 
only  end  in  the  murder  uf  some  thousands  of  quiet  folk.  I  tell  you,  I  will 
be  king  in  my  own  domuinR,  and  nowhere  else ;  and  my  first  act  of  domin* 
ion  shall  bo  to  banc  the  Abbot" 

**  And  my  ward  Kowcna,''  said  Cedric — "  I  trust  you  intend  not  to  desert 
her  ?" 

"  Father  Cedric,"  said  Athelstane,  **  be  reasonable.  The  Lady  Rowena 
cares  not  for  me — she  loves  the  little  finger  of  my  kinsman  Wilfred's  ^loye 
better  than  my  whole  person.  There  she  stands  to  avouch  it  —  Nay,  blush 
not^  kinswoman,  there  is  no  shame  in  loving  a  courtly  knight  better  than  a 
country  franklin — and  do  not  laugh  neither,  Rowena,  for  fcjave-clothes  and 
a  thin  visage  are,  God  knows,  no  matter  of  merriment — Nay,  an  thou  wilt 
needs  lauch,  I  will  find  thee  a  better  jest — Give  me  thy  hand,  or  rather  lend 
it  mo,  for  I  but  ask  it  in  the  way  of  friendship.  —  Here,  cousin  Wilfred  of 

Ivanhoo,  in  thy  favour  I  renounce  and  abjure lley  I  by  Saint  Dunstan, 

our  cousin  Wilfred  hath  vanished! — Yet,  unless  my  eyes  are  still  dazzled 
with  the  fasting  I  have  undergone,  I  saw  him  stand  there  but  even  now." 
'  All  now  looked  round  and  inquired  for  Ivanhoe,  but  he  had  vanished.  It 
was  at  length  discovered  that  a  Jew  had  been  to  seek  him ;  and  that,  after 
yery  brief  conference,  ho  had  called  for  Gurth  and  his  armour,  and  had  left 
the  castle. 

'*  Fair  cousin,"  siud  Athelstano  to  Rowena, "  could  I  think  that  this  sudden 
disappearance  of  Ivanhoe  was  occasioned  by  other  than  the  weightiest  reason, 
I  would  myself  resume " 

But  he  had  no  sooner  let  go  her  hand,  on  first  observing  that  Ivanhoe  bad 
disappeared,  than  Rowena,  who  had  found  her  situation  extremely  embar- 
rassing, had  taken  the  first  opportunity  to  escape  from  the  apartment. 

"  Certainly,"  quoth  Athelstane,  **  women  are  the  least  to  be  trusted  of  ell 
animals,  monks  and  abbots  excepted.  I  am  an  infidel,  if  I  expected  not 
thanks  from  her,  and  perhaps  a  Idss  to  boot — These  cursed  gravc-clothos 
have  surely  a  spell  on  them,  every  one  flies  from  me. — To  you  I  turn,  noble 
King  Richard,  with  the  vows  of  allegiance,  which,  as  a  liege-subject " 

But  King  Richard  was  gone  also,  and  no  one  know  whither.  At  length 
it  was  learned  that  ho  had  hastened  to  the  court-yard,  summoned  to  his 
])roscncc  the  Jew  who  had  spoken  with  Ivanhoe,  and  aflor  a  moment's  speech 
with  him,  had  called  vehemently  to  horse,  thrown  himself  upon  a  steed, 
'  compelled  the  Jew  to  mount  another,  and  set  off*  at  a  rate,  which,  according 
to  AVamba,  rendered  the  old  Jew's  neck  not  worth  a  penny's  imrchnso. 

''By  my  halidome!"  said  Athelstane,  ''it  is  certain  that  Zerncbock  hath 
possessed  himself  of  my  castle  in  my  absence.  I  return  in  my  grave-clothes, 
a  pledge  restored  from  the  very  sepulchre,  and  every  one  I  speak  to  vanishes 
AS  soon  as  they  hear  my  voice  I  —  But  it  skills  not  talking  of  it.  Come,  my 
friends — such  of  you  as  are  left,  follow  mo  to  the  banquct-nall,  lest  any  more 
of  us  disappear  —  it  is,  I  trust,  as  yet  tolerably  furnished,  as  becomes  tlio 
obsequies  of  an  ancient  Saxon  noble ;  and  should  we  tarry  any  longer,  who 
knows  but  that  the  devil  may  fly  off  with  the  supper  ?" 
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(Cjiajittr  tlje  /nrtii-(EliirIt. 

Dc  Mowhray's  Riiu  so  hcxry  in  his  bosom. 
That  thej  may  bmk  his  finminv  courser's  back. 
Aud  thn>w  the  ruler  headlong  m  the  lists, 
A  caitiff  recreant  I 

RicnAKD  II. 

Our  scone  now  returns  to  the  exterior  of  the  Costlo,  or  Preceptory  of 
TompUptowe,  about  the  hour  when  the  bloody  die  was  to  be  cast  for  the  lifo 
or  (l«'iith  of  llcbecca.  It  was  a  scene  of  bustle  and  life,  as  if  the  whole 
vicinity  hiul  puurcd  forth  its  inhabitants  to  a  villa^^e  wake,  or  rural  feast 
But  the  earnest  desire  to  look  on  blood  and  death  is  not  peculiar  to  those 
dark  a;;«'S  ;  though  in  the  gladiatorial  exercise  of  single  combat  and  pi*neral 
tourn«'y,  thoy  were  habituated  to  the  bloody  spectacle  of  brave  men  falling 
by  each  other's  hands.  Even  in  our  own  davs,  when  morals  are  better 
understood,  an  execution,  a  bruising  match,  a  not,  or  a  meeting  of  radical 
rc^o^lner^?,  culleete,  at  considerable  hazard  to  themselves,  immense  crowds 
of  spoctatoFiJ,  otherwise  little  interested,  except  to  see  how  matters  are  to  1^ 
conduoti'd,  or  whether  the  heroes  of  the  day  are,  in  the  heroic  language  of 
insur;^(?nt  tailors,  flints  or  dunghilb. 

The  eyes,  therefore,  of  a  very  considerable  multitude,  were  bent  on  the 
gate  of  the  Preceptory  of  Templestowe,  with  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the 
procession ;  while  still  greater  numbers  had  already  surrounded  the  tilt- 
yard  belon;:ing  to  fhat  establishment.  This  enclosure  was  formed  on  a 
piece  of  level  ground  adjoining  to  the  Preceptory,  which  had  been  levelled 
with  care,  for  the  exercise  of  military  and  chivalrous  sports.  It  occupied 
the  brow  of  a  soft  and  gentle  eminence,  was  carefully  palisaded  around, 
and  as  the  Templars  willingly  invited  spectators  to  be  witnesses  of  their 
skill  in  feats  of  chivalry,  was  amply  supplied  with  galleries  and  benches 
for  their  use. 

On  the  present  occasion,  a  throne  was  erected  for  the  Grand  Master  at 
the  east  end,  surrounded  with  scats  of  distinction  for  the  Preceptors  and 
Knip^lits  of  the  Order.  Over  these  floated  the  sacred  standard  called  Le 
Jkan-scanf,  which  was  the  ensign,  as  its  name  was  the  battle-cry  of  the 
Templars. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  lists  was  a  pile  of  fagots,  so  arranged  around 
a  stake,  dee])ly  fixed  in  the  ground,  as  to  leave  a  space  for  the  victim  whom 
they  were  destined  to  consume,  to  enter  within  the  fatal  circle  in  order  to 
be  chained  to  the  stake  by  the  fetters  which  liung  ready  for  the  purpose. 
Beside  this  deadly  apparatus  stood  four  black  slaves,  whose  colour  and 
African  features,  then  so  little  known  in  England,  appalled  the  multitude, 
who  gazed  on  them  as  on  demons  employed  about  their  own  diabolical 
exercises.  These  men  stirred  not  excepting  now  and  then,  under  the 
direction  of  one  who  seemed  their  chief,  to  shift  and  replace  the  ready  fuel. 
They  looked  not  on  the  multitude.  In  fact,  they  seemed  insensible  of  their 
presence,  and  of  everything  save  the  discharge  of  their  own  horrible 
duty.  And  when,  in  speech  with  each  other,  they  expanded  their  blubber 
lips,  and  showed  their  white  fangs,  as  if  they  grinned  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
expected  tragedvy  the  startled  commons  could  scarcely  help  believing  tliat 
they  were  actually  the  familiar  spirits  witli  whom  the  witch  nad  communed, 
and  who,  her  time  being  out,  stood  ready  to  assist  in  her  dreadful  punish- 
ment. They  whispered  to  each  other,  and  communicated  all  the  feats  which 
Satan  had  {)erformcd  during  that  busy  and  unhappy  period,  not  failing,  of 
course,  to  give  the  devil  ratiner  more  than  his  due. 

'JIaro  jroa  Dot  heard,  Father  Dennot,''  quoth  one  boor  to  another 
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Advanced  in  Toaitp,  "  that  the  devil  has  carried  away  bodily  the  great 'Saxon 
Thane,  Athelstanc  of  Coningsburgh  ?" 

'*  Ay,  but  ho  brought  him  bock  though,  by  the  blessing  of  Qod  and  Sainl 
Dunstan." 

"How's  that?"  said  a  brisk  young  fellow,  dressed  in  a  green  cassock 
embroidered  with  ^Id,  and  having  at  nis  heels  a  stout  lad  bearing  a  harp 
upon  his  back,  which  betrayed  his  vocation.  The  Minstrel  seemed  of  no 
vulgar  rank ;  for,  besides  the  splendour  of  his  gaily  broidered  doublet,  ho 
wore  around  his  neck  a  silver  chain,  by  which  hung  the  trirW,  or  key,  with 
which  ho  tuned  his  harp.  On  his  right  arm  was  a  silver  plate,  whioh» 
instead  of  bearing,  as  usual,  the  cognizance  or  badge  of  the  baron  to  whose 
family  he  belonged,  had  barely  the  wonl  Sherwood  engraved  u|H)n  it.  — - 
"IIow  mean  you  by  that?"  said  the  gay  Minstrel,  mingling  in  the  cunvcrsor 
tion  of  tlie  peasants ;  "  I  came  to  seek  one  subject  for  my  rhyme,  and,  by'r 
Lady,  I  were  glad  to  find  two." 

"It  is  well  avouched,"  said  the  older  peasant,  "that  after  Athelstanc  of 
Coningsburgh  had  been  dead  four  weeks " 

"That  is  impossible,"  said  the  Minstrel;  "I  saw  him  in  life  at  the 
Passage  of  Arms  at  Ashby-de-lfirZouche." 

"Dead,  however,  he  was,  or  else  translated,"  said  the  younger  peasant; 
"  for  I  heard  the  Monks  of  Saint  Kdmund's  singing  tho  death's  livmn  for 
him ;  and,  moroover,  there  was  a  rich  death-meal  and  dole  at  the  (  iimIIo  of 
Coningsburgh,  as  right  was ;  and  thither  had  I  gone,  but  for  Mabel  ParkinSi 
who " 

"  Ay,  dead  was  Athelstanc,"  said  the  old  man,  shaking  his  head,  "  and 
tho  more  pity  it  was,  for  the  old  Saxon  blood " 

"  But,  your  story,  mj'  masters — ^your  story,"  said  the  Minstrel,  somewhat 
impatiently. 

"Ay,  ay  —  construe  us  tho  story,"  said  a  burly  Friar,  who  stood  beside 
them,  loaning  on  a  polo  that  exhibited  an  appearance  between  a  pilgrim's 
staff  and  a  quartor^staff,  and  probably  acted  as  either  when  uccaKion  Herved, 
—  "  Your  story,"  said  the  stalwart  churchman ;  "  bum  not  daylight  about 
it  —  we  havo  short  timo  to  spare." 

"  An  please  your  reverence,"  said  Dennet,  "  a  drunken  priest  camo  to 
visit  the  Sacristan  at  Saint  Edmund's " 

"It  docs  not  please  my  reverence,"  answered  the  churchman,  "that 
there  should  be  such  an  animal  as  a  drunken  priest,  or,  if  there  were,  that 
a  layman  should  so  speak  him.  Be  mannerly,  my  friend,  and  conclude  the 
holy  man  only  wrapt  in  meditation,  which  makes  the  hoad  dizxy  and  fool 
unsteady,  as  if  tho  stomach  Were  filled  with  new  wine  —  I  havo  felt  it  my- 
self." 

"  Well,  then,"  answered  Father  Dennet,  "  a  holy  brother  camo  to  visit 
the  Sacristan  at  Saint  Edmund's  —  a  sort  of  hedge-priest  is  the  visiter,  and 
kills  half  tho  deer  that  are  stolen  in  the  forest,  who  loves  the  tinkling  of  a 
pint-pot  better  than  the  sacring-bell,  and  deems  a  ilitch  of  bacon  worth  ten 
of  his  breviary ;  for  the  rest,  a  good  fellow  and  a  merry,  who  will  ilourish  a 
quarter-staff,  draw  a  bow,  and  danco  a  Cheshire  round,  with  e'er  a  man  in 
Yorkshire." 

"  That  last  part  of  thy  speech,  Dennet,"  said  the  Minstrel,  "  has  saved 
thee  a  rib  or  twain." 

"Tush,  man,  I  fear  him  not,"  said  Dennet;  "I  am  somewhat  old  and 
stiff,  but  when  I  fought  for  the  bell  and  ram  at  Doneaster " 

"But  tho  story  —  tho  story,  my  friend,"  again  said  tho  Minstrel. 

"  Why,  tho  tale  is  but  this  —  Athelstano  of  Coningsburgh  was  buried  at 
Saint  Edmund's." 

" That's  a  lie,  and  a  loud  one,"  said  tho  Friar,  "for  I  saw  him  borne  to 
his  own  Castle  of  Coningsburgh." 

"  Nay,  then,  e'en  tell  the  story  yourself,  my  masters,"  said  Dennet,  toi**  ^ 
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ing  sulky  at  those  repeated  contradictions ;  and  it  was  with  some  diflEcul^v 
that  the  boor  could  1)0  prevailed  on,  by  the  request  of  his  comrade  and  thb 
Minstrel,  to  renew  liis  talc.  —  "These  two  sober  friars,"  said  ho  at  length, 
"since  tliis  reverend  man  will  needs  have  them  such,  had  continued  drink- 
i»o  S"^^*^  ^^^  ^"'^  wine,  and  what  not,  for  the  best  part  of  a  summer's  day, 
when  they  were  aroused  by  a  deep  groan,  and  a  clanking  of  chains,  and  tho 
figure  of  the  deceased  Athclstane  entered  tho  apartment,  saying,  *  Yc  eril 
Bhe])herds  ! '  " 

"  It  is  false,"  said  tho  Friar,  hastily,  "ho  never  spoke  a  word." 

"  So  ho !  Friar  Tuck,"  said  the  Jlinstrel,  drawing  him  apart  from  the 
rustics ;  "  we  have  started  a  new  hare,  I  find." 

"1  tell  thee,  Allan-a-l)ale,"  said  the  Hermit,  "I  saw  Athclstane  of  Con- 
ingsburgh  as  much  as  bodily  eyes  ever  saw  a  living  man.  He  had  Ikis  shroud 
on,  afid  all  about  him  smelt  of  the  sepulchre — A  butt  of  sack  will  not  wash 
it  out  of  my  memory." 

"  INliaw  1"  answered  tlie  Minstrel ;  "  thou  dost  but  jest  with  me !" 

"\ever  believe  me,"  said  tho  Friar,  "an  I  fetched  not  a  knock  at  him 
witli  my  quarter-staff  that  would  have  felled  an  ox,  and  it  glided  through 
his  body  as  it  mi^^ht  through  a  pillar  of  smoke!" 

"  By  Saint  Hubert,"  said  tho  Minstrel,  "  but  it  is  a  wondrous  tale,  and  fit 
to  be  put  in  metre  to  the  ancient  tune,  *  Sorrow  came  to  tho  old  Friar.' " 

"  Laugh,  if  ye  list,"  said  Friar  Tuck  ;  "  but  an  ye  catch  mc  singing  on 
sucli  a  tlicuie,  may  the  next  ghost  or  devil  carry  mo  off  with  him  headlong! 
No,  no  —  I  instantly  formed  tho  purpose  of  assisting  at  some  good  work, 
such  as  the  burning  of  a  witch,  a  judicial  combat,  or  tho  like  matter  of 
godly  service,  and  therefore  am  I  here." 

As  they  thus  conversed,  the  heavy  bell  of  tho  church  of  Saint  Michael  of 
Templestowe,  a  venerable  building,  situated  in  a  hamlet  at  some  distance 
from  the  Preceptory,  broke  short  their  argument.  One  by  one  the  sullen 
sounds  fell  successively  on  the  ear,  leaving  but  sufficient  space  for  each  to 
die  away  in  distant  echo,  ore  the  car  was  again  filled  by  repetition  of  the 
iron  knell.  These  sounds,  the  signal  of  the  approaching  ceremony,  chilled 
with  awe  the  hearts  of  the  assembled  multitude,  whose  eyes  wore  now 
turned  to  the  Preceptory,  expecting  the  approach  of  the  Grand  Master,  tho 
champion,  and  the  criminal. 

At  length  the  drawbridge  fell,  the  gates  opened,  and  a  knight,  bearing 
the  great  standard  of  the  Order,  sallied  from  the  castle,  preceded  by  six 
trumpets,  and  followed  by  the  Knights  Preceptors,  two  and  two,  tho  Grand 
Master  coming  last,  mounted  on  a  stately  horse,  whose  furniture  was  of  the 
simplest  kind.  Behind  him  came  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  armed  cap-a-pie 
in  bright  armour,  but  without  his  lance,  shield,  and  sword,  which  were 
borne  by  his  two  esquires  behind  him.  His  face,  though  partly  liidden  by 
a  long  plume  which  floated  down  from  his  borrct-cap,  bore  a  strong  and 
mingled  expression  of  passion,  in  which  pride  sccmccl  to  contend  with  irre- 
solution, lie  looked  ghastly  pale,  as  if  he  had  not  slept  for  several  nights, 
yet  reined  his  pawing  war-horse  with  the  habitual  ease  and  grace  proper  to 
the  best  lance  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple.  His  general  appearance  was 
grand  and  commanding ;  but,  looking  at  him  with  attention,  men  read  that 
in  his  dark  features  from  which  they  willingly  withdrew  their  eyes. 

On  either  side  rode  Oonrode  of  Mont-Fitchet,  and  Albert  de  MalvoLsin, 
who  acted  as  godfathers  to  the  champion.  They  were  in  their  robes  of 
peace,  the  white  dross  of  the  Order.  Behind  them  followed  other  Com- 
panions of  the  Temple,  with  a  long  train  of  esquires  and  pages  clad  in 
Dlack,  aspirants  to  the  honour  of  being  one  day  Knights  of  the  Order.  After 
these  neophytes  came  a  guard  of  warders  on  foot,  in  the  same  sable  livery, 
amidst  whose  partisans  might  be  seen  tho  pale  form  of  the  accused,  moving 
trith  a  slow  but  undismayed  step  towards  the  scene  of  her  fate.  She  was 
Mtript  of  all  her  omamonts,  lest  perchance  there  should  be  among  them 
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lome  of  those  amulets  whicli  Satan  was  sapposed  to  bestow  upon  his  vio* 
tims,  to  deprive  tibem  of  the  power  of  contession  even  when  under  the 
torture.  A  coarse  white  dress,  of  the  simplest  form,  had  been  substituted 
for  her  Oriental  garments;  yet  there  was  such  an  exquisite  mixture  of 
courage  and  resignation  in  her  look,  that  even  in  this  garb,  and  with  no 
other  ornament  than  her  long  black  tresses,  each  eye  wept  that  looked  upon 
her,  and  the  most  hardened  bigot  regretted  the  fate  that  had  converted  a 
creature  so  goodly  into  a  vessel  of  wrath,  and  a  waged  slave  of  the  devil. 

A  crowd  of  inferior  personages  belonging  to  the  Freccptory  followed  the 
victim,  all  moving  with  tho  utmost  order,  with  arms  folded,  and  looks  bent 
upon  the  ground. 

This  slow  procession  moved  up  the  gentle  eminence,  on  the  summit  of 
which  was  the  tilt-yard,  and,  entering  the  lists,  marched  once  around  them 
from  right  to  lefb,  and  when  they  h^  completed  the  circle,  made  a  halt. 
There  was  then  a  momentary  bustle,  while  the  Grand  Master  and  all  his 
attendants,  excepting  the  champion  and  his  godfathers,  dismounted  from 
their  horses,  which  were  immediately  removed  out  of  the  lists  by  the 
esquires,  who  were  in  attendance  for  that  purpose. 

The  unfortunate  Rebecca  was  conducted  to  tho  black  chair  placed  near 
the  pile.  On  her  first  glance  at  the  terrible  spot  where  preparations  were 
making  for  a  death  alike  dismaying  to  the  mmd  and  painful  to  the  body, 
she  was  observed  to  shudder  and  shut  her  eyes,  praying  internally,  doub^ 
less,  for  her  lips  moved  though  no  speech  was  heard.  In  the  space  of  a 
minute  she  opened  her  eyes,  looked  fixedly  on  the' pile  as  if  to  familiarise 
her  mind  with  the  object,  and  then  slowly  and  naturally  turned  away  her 
head. 

Meanwhile,  the  Grand  Master  had  assumed  his  seat;  and  when  the 
chivalry  of  his  order  was  placed  around  and  behind  him,  each  in  his  duo 
rank,  a  loud  and  long  flourish  of  the  trumpets  announced  that  the  Court 
were  seated  for  judgment  Malvoisin,  then  acting  as  godfather  of  tho  cham- 
pion, stepped  forward,  and  laid  the  glove  of  the  Jewess,  which  was  the 
plcdj]^  of  battle,  at  tho  feet  of  the  Grand  Master. 

**  Valorous  Lord,  and  reverend  Father,"  said  ho,  **  here  standcth  tho  good 
Knight,  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  Knight  Preceptor  of  the  Order  of  tho 
Temple,  who,  by  accepting  the  pledge  of  battle  which  I  now  laj  at  your 
reverence's  feet,  hath  become  bound  to  do  his  devoir  in  combat  this  day,  to 
maintain  that  this  Jewish  maiden,  by  name  Rebecca,  hath  justly  deserved 
the  doom  passed  upon  her  in  a  Chapter  of  this  most  Holy  Order  of  tho 
Temple  of  Zion,  condemning  her  to  die  as  a  sorceress ;  —  here,  I  say,  ho 
stanaeth,  such  battle  to  do,  knightly  and  honourable,  if  such  be  your  noble 
and  sanctified  pleasure/' 

'*  Hath  he  made  oath,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  "  that  his  quarrel  is  just 
and  honourable  ?    Bring  forward  tho  Crucifix  and  tho  I^  igilur" 

"Sir,  and  most  reverend  Father,"  answered  Malvoisin,  readily,  "our 
brother  here  present  hath  already  sworn  to  the  truth  of  his  accusation  in 
tho  hand  of  the  good  Knight  Conrado  de  Mont-Fitchet ;  and  otherwise  he 
ought  not  to  be  sworn,  seeing  that  his  adversary  is  an  unbeliever,  and  may 
take  no  oath." 

This  explanation  was  satisfactory,  to  Albert's  great  joy ;  for  the  wily 
knight  had  foreseen  the  great  difficulty,  or  rather  impossibility,  of  prevail- 
ing upon  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  to  take  such  an  oath  before  the  assembly, 
and  had  invented  this  excuse  to  escape  the  necessity  of  his  doing  so. 

The  Grand  Master,  having  allowed  tho  apology  of  Albert  Malvoisin,  com- 
manded the  herald  to  stand  forth  and  do  his  devoir.  The  trumpets  then 
again  flourished,  and  a  herald,  stepping  forward,  proclaimed  aloud,— 
"  Oyez,  oye'z,  oyoz.  —  Here  standeth  tiic  good  Knight,  Sir  Brian  do  Bois- 
Guilbert,  ready  to  do  battle  with  any  kniglit  of  free  blood,  who  will  sustiun 
the  quarrel  allowed  and  allotted  to  the  Jewess  Rebecca^  to  try  by  c^Isasql^nssqu^ 
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in  rospoct  of  laTrfal  cssoino  of  her  own  body ;  and  to  such  champion  Uio 
rovcreiid  and  valorous  Grand  Master  hero  present  allows  a  fair  field,  and 
equal  partitiuu  of  sun  and  wind,  and  whatever  else  appertains  to  a  fair 
coinliat/'  The  trumpets  again  sounded,  and  there  was  a  dead  pause  of 
many  mlnutoH. 

**  Xo  champion  appears  for  the  appellant,"  said  the  Grand  Master.  "  Go, 
hcraUl,  and  ask  her  whether  she  expects  any  one  to  do  battle  for  her  in  this 
her  cause/'  The  herald  went  to  the  chair  in  which  Rebecca  was  seated, 
and  Bois-Guilbort,  suddenly  turning  his  horse's  head  toward  that  end  of 
the  lists,  in  spite  of  hints  on  either  side  from  Malvoisin  and  Mont-Fitchet, 
was  by  the  side  of  Rebecca's  chair  as  soon  as  the  herald. 

*'  Is  this  regular,  and  according  to  tho  law  of  combat?''  said  Malvoisin, 
looking  to  the  (irand  Master. 

"  Albert  do  Malvoisin,  it  is,"  answered  Beaumanoir ;  "for  in  this  appeal 
to  the  judgment  of  God,  we  may  not  prohibit  parties  from  having  that  com- 
munication with  each  other,  which  may  best  tend  to  bring  forth  the  truth 
of  the  quarnd." 

In  the  meantime,  the  herald  spoke  to  Rebecca  in  these  terms:  —  "  Damsel, 
the  Honourable  and  Reverend  the  Grand  Master  demands  of  thee,  if  thou 
art  pro})arod  with  a  champion  to  do  battle  this  day  in  thy  behalf,  or  if  thou 
dost  yield  thee  as  one  justly  condemned  to  a  deserved  doom  ?" 

"  Say  to  tho  Grand  Master,"  replied  Rebecca,  *'that  I  maintain  my  inno- 
cence, and  do  not  yield  me  as  justly  condemned,  lest  I  become  guilty  of 
mine  own  blood.  8ay  to  him,  that  I  challenge  such  delay  as  his  forms  will 
permit,  to  see  if  God,  whose  opportunity  is  in  man's  extremity,  will  raise  mo 
up  a  deliverer ;  and  when  such  uttermost  space  is  passed,  may  Ilis  holy  will 
be  done !''     Tlie  herald  retired  to  carry  this  answer  to  the  Grand  Master. 

"  God  forbi«l,"  said  Lucas  Beaumanoir,  **  that  Jew  or  Pagan  should  im- 
peach us  of  injustice!  —  Until  the  shadows  be  cast  from  the  west  to  the 
eastward,  will  we  wait  to  see  if  a  champion  shall  appear  for  this  unfortu- 
nate woman.    When  the  day  is  so  far  passed,  let  her  prepare  for  death." 

The  herald  comnmnicated  the  words  of  tho  Grand  Master  to  Rebecca, 
who  bowed  her  head  submissively,  folded  her  arms,  and,  looking  up  towards 
heaven,  seemed  to  expect  that  aid  from  above,  which  she  could  scarce  pro- 
mise herself  from  man.  During  this  awful  pause,  tho  voice  of  Bois-Guilriert 
broke  upon  her  ear — it  was  but  a  whisper,  yet  it  startled  her  more  than 
the  summons  of  the  herald  had  appeared  to  ao. 

•*  Ur'becca,"  said  the  Templar,  "  dost  thou  hear  me?" 

"  1  have  no  portion  in  thee,  cruel,  hard-hearted  man,"  said  the  unfortu- 
nate maiden. 

'*  Ay,  but  dost  thou  understand  my  words?"  said  tho  Templar;  "for  tho 
sound  of  my  voice  is  frightful  in  mme  own  oars.  I  scarce  Know  on  what 
ground  we  stand,  or  for  what  purpose  they  have  brought  us  hither.  —  This 
listed  space  —  that  chair — -these  fagots  —  I  know  their  purpose,  and  yet  it 
appears  to  me  like  something  unreal — the  fearful  picture  of  a  vision,  which 
ap])al8  my  sense  with  hideous  fantasies,  but  convinces  not  my  reason." 

"  My  mind  and  senses  keep  touch  and  time,"  answered  Kobecco,  "  and 
toll  me  alike  that  these  fagots  are  destined  to  consume  my  earthly  body, 
and  open  a  painful  but  a  brief  passage  to  a  better  world." 

"  Dreams,  Rebecca,  —  dreams,"  answered  the  Templar ;  "  idle  visions, 
rejectod  by  the  wisdom  of  your  own  wiser  Sadducees.  ilear  me,  Rebecca," 
he  said,  proceeding  with  animation  ;  "  a  better  chance  host  thou  for  life  and 
liberty  than  yonder  knaves  and  dotards  dream  of.  Mount  thee  behind  me 
on  my  steed  —  on  Zamor,  the  gallant  horse  that  never  failed  his  rider.  I 
Won  him  in  single  fight  from  the  Soldan  of  Trcbizond  —  mount,  I  say, 
behind  me — in  one  short  hour  is  pursuit  and  inquiry  far  behind — a  new 
World  of  pleasure  opens  to  thee  —  to  me  a  new  career  of  fame.  Let  them 
^cak  tho  doom  which  I  despise,  and  erase  the  name  of  Boift-Guilbert  from 
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their  list  of  monastic  slaves  I  I  will  wash  out  with  blood  whatever  blot 
they  may  dare  to  cast  on  my  scutohoon." 

"Tempter/'  said  Ilebecca,  "begone!  —  not  in  this  last  extremity  canst 
thou  move  me  one  hair's-broadth  from  my  resting-place — surrounded  as  I 
am  by  foes.  I  hold  thee  as  my  worst  and  most  deaoly  enemy — avoid  thee, 
in  the  name  of  God  V 

Albert  Malvoisin,  alarmed  and  impatient  at  the  duration  of  their  eon« 
ference,  now  advanced  to  interrupt  it 

"Hath  the  maiden  acknowledged  her  guilt?"  he  demanded  of  Boie- 
Guilbort ;  "  or  is  she  resolute  in  her  denial  ?" 

"  She  is  indeed  resolute"  said  Bois-Guilbert 

"  Then/'  said  Malvoisin,  "  must  thou,  noble  brother,  resume  thy  place  to 
attend  the  issue — The  shades  are  changing  on  the  circle  of  the  dial — 
Come,  brave  Bois-Guilbert — come,  thou  hope  of  our  holy  Order,  and  soon 
to  be  its  head/' 

As  he  spoke  in  this  soothing  tone,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  knight's  bridle, 
as  if  to  load  him  back  to  his  station. 

"  False  villain  I  what  meanest  thou  by  thy^and  on  my  rein  V  said  Sir 
Brian,  angrily.  And,  shaking  off  his  companion's  grasp,  ho  rode  back  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  lists. 

"  There  is  yet  spirit  in  him,"  said  Malvoisin  apart  to  MontrFichet,  "were  it 
well  directed  —  but,  like  the  Greek  lire,  it  bums  whatever  approaches  }U" 

The  Judges  had  now  been  two  hours  in  the  lists,  awaitmg  in  vain  the 
appearanoo  of  a  champion. 

"  And  reason  good,''  said  Friar  Tuck,  "  seeing  she  is  a  Jewess — and  yot, 
by  mine  Order,  it  is  hard  that  so  young  and  beautiful  a  creature  should 
perish  without  one  blow  being  struck  in  her  behalf  I  Were  she  ten  times  a 
witch,  provided  she  were  but  the  least  bit  of  a  Christian,  my  quarter-staff 
should  ring  noon  on  the  steel  cap  of  yonder  fierce  Templar,  ere  he  carried 
the  matter  off  thus." 

It  was,  however,  the  general  belief  that  no  one  could  or  would  appear  for 
a  Jewess,  accused  of  sorcery ;  and  the  knights,  instigated  by  Malvoisin, 
whispered  to  each  other,  that  it  was  time  to  declare  the  pledge  of  Rebecca 
forfeited.  At  this  instant  a  knight,  urging  his  horse  to  speed,  appeared  on 
the  plain  advancing  towards  the  lists.  A  hundred  voices  exclaimed,  "  A 
champion !  a  champion  1"  And  despite  the  prepossessions  and  prejudices 
of  the  multitude,  tney  shouted  unanimously  as  the  knight  rodo  into  the 
tilt-yard.  The  second  glance,  however,  served  to  destroy  the  hope  that  his 
timely  arrival  had  excited.  Ilis  horse,  urged  for  many  miles  to  its  utmost 
speed,  appeared  to  reel  from  fatigue,  and  the  rider,  however  undauntedly 
he  presented  himself  in  the  lists,  either  from  weakness,  weariness,  or  both, 
seemed  scarce  able  to  support  himself  in  the  saddle. 

To  the  summons  of  the  herald,  who  demanded  his  rank,  his  name,  and 
purpose,  the  stranger  knight  answered  readily  and  boldly,  "  I  am  a  good 
Knight  and  noble,  come  hither  to  sustain  with  lance  and  sword  the  iust  and 
lawful  quarrel  of  this  damsel,  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Isaac  of  York ;  to 
uphold  the  doom  pronounced  against  her  to  be  false  and  truthless,  and  to 
defy  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  as  a  traitor,  murderer,  and  liar ;  as  I  will 
prove  in  this  field  with  my  Ijody  against  his,  by  the  aid  of  God,  of  our  Lady, 
and  of  Monseigneur  Saint  George,  the  good  knight." 

"The  stranger  must  first  show,"  said  Malvoisin,  "that  he  is  good  knight, 
and  of  honourable  lineage.  The  Temple  sendeth  not  forth  her  champions 
against  nameless  men." 

"  My  name,"  said  the  Knight,  raising  his  helmet,  "  is  better  known,  my 
lineage  more  pure,  Malvoisin,  than  thine  own.     I  am  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe. ' 

"  I  will  not  fight  with  thee  at  present,"  said  the  Templar,  in  a  changed 
and  hollow  voice.  "  Get  thy  wounds  healed,  purvey  thee  a  better  horso, 
and  it  may  be  I  will  hold  it  worth  my  while  to  scourge  out  of  thee  this 
boyish  spirit  of  bravado." 
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"Hal  pnud  TiMnplftr,"  mid  Inuthoe.  "luut  thvn  Ibrsottoo  llial  twiM 
d'lilnt  lliou  full  U-furu  tiu»  lauM'T  ICoincmber  tho  li«ta  si  Aci« — r«iiiaD(>M  .• 
tkn  I'usagiP  of  Anns  at  A*liIiT~4?4iiPuibcr  th;  proad  \maal  in  tbc  halls  o^^^| 
Ruthemuud.  and  thu  giij;o  vfyoar  piU  ehua  again*!  mj  reliuaarT,  *M|^^| 
tkiuu  wuiiMnt  do  b«ttl»  with  Wiltyod  i>f  iTanhoc,  and  ncKirvr  tli«  koao^^^^ 
thou  liadat  lontl  Bv  ihnt  rnUquarjr.  aud  the  holj-  relic  it  oantaiiMi,  1  wQ^^H 
proolnim  Ihrp.  'fumnlv,  a  coward  in  ewry  iwiirt  in  Eur»pe  —  ia  crctj  Pr»-^T! 
Ct'Mir'ry  iif  tliiiia  Orili>r — unloM  Ihoo  do  battle  without  fartfaor  d«l»y.'' 

Boi«-<iiiilhnrt  turned  bi*  conotcnaiice  iiriBoliilvly  l»wsrdj  Itebccca.  nnd 
ttir.'ti  (■xi'luimud.  luuluDK  (iCTu«ly  nt  IvAnhoc,  "l><>g;  ot  a  Samul  toJw  thj 
tuii'^".  niid  prrparo  fir  Ihn  death  thini  ha«t  dmrii  ujhid  tlieu '." 

"  IKwH  llii^  ilrand  MiMter  allow  me  the  <wtnbM?"  riud  rT:uihM. 

"  I  may  iiul  deny  niiat  thou  hut  chaUnognd."  aoid  thn  Unod  ituitr, 
"  pruvidtil  iho  maiden  occqtt*  thoe  a>  hor  etiainplon.  Yvt  I  would  tbim 
«urt  III  better  piklit  to  do  battle.  An  enemy  of  our  Ordoc  luut  iLoU  eter 
b'-oii.  yet  would  IhavD  thoo  konourably  met  with."  \ 

"Tfiiis  — tliu*  u  I  am.  and  not  olUerwise."  said  iTHnho*;  ^'it^M  Otm 
Judi;inciit  of  (iod  —  lo  liii  keepiu^  I  coninnnd  myself. — llcbcc«a,"  said  ho,  W 
ridiiiR  up  lo  the  fAt«l  chair,  "do(t  thou  oeeept  of  me  for  thy  ohiunpioaf" 

"  1  do,''  ghc  enid — "1  do,"  flul[«rod  by  an  eiaolion  which  tlia  fMiroTdHl 
bnd  birn  unable  lo  produce,  "  I  do  accept  tlico  as  the  chnmpioo  whoj 
Ili'aven  linlL  eent  mo.     Yet,  no — no — tbv  wouuds  are  nncured — H«et  a 
llint  proud  man — why  ihouldsl  thoa  periali  alsot" 

Hut  Ivauboc  was  already  at  his  ptist,  and   had   closed   his  visor,  i 

assumed  Lis  lance.  Boi»Oailbert  did  the  suns;  and  his  esquire  remarkolt  1 
•a  bo  clx^ped  bis  viatir,  that  his  face,  which  bad,  notwithstanding  lU  I 
Tnrioty  of  emotions  by  wliicb  lie  had  been  agitated,  eontiuued  during  thil 
vb<>lu  roui'iiiiig  of  an  ashy  [lalcueBs,  irus  now  become  suddenly  very  muiJi  | 
flushed. 

The  herald,  tben,  seung  each  champion  In  hit  plooe,  nplHM  hii  toIml 
repeating  thrice — "FaiUt  vol  detain  prtvx  dtOKOienl"  Aftu  tba  thJrtt 
ory,  he  witbdrew  to  one  side  of  the  listt,  snd  ogkin  proelaimed,  thmt  noHg 
on  peril  of  instant  deftth,  should  dare,  by  word,  017,  or  aotioa,  to  inteHto* 
wito  or  diBtorb  this  fur  fleld  of  oombat.  Tha  Giwd  Hutar,  who  hald  ia 
hii  baud  the  ngs  of  bfttUe,  Bebeoea'a  glore,  now  tluww  it  into  tbo  lia^ 
tnd  pronouncM  Uta  &tnl  lignftl  words,  LaiMata^er. 


ft!  all  had  expected,  befbn  tha  walMimadbBM  ud -rlgofoaa  ■toed  of  th« 
Templar.  Thia  issne  of  fta  oonbM  cU  had  Cunmrn  t  .t«*_q»gai'  ""a 
•pear  of  Innhoe  .Ud  bn^  ia  ecmpariaoB,  taoah  te  ihWd  of  BcMoUbn^ 
that  champion,  to  the  Htendabmoit  of  aU  riu>  bdidd  iV  TMlad  m  Ua  aaddb, 
kst  his  alirrapa,  and  fUI  In  the  liita. 

Iranhoe,  aztrioatinK  Uaodf  ftom  Ua  ftlUn  boraa,  wu  apaa  on  &o^ 
baatening  to  mend  bia  fintoBeiriakU  awoid;  bat  hU  antaconiat  mom  boL 
Wilfred,  placing  hU  foot  on  Ua  bfcaat,  and  the  awoid'a  point  to  Ua  thmL 
oommandcd  him  to  yidd  bin,  or  dia  on  tho  apoL    BoMliilUMct  letanad 

"Stay  him  not.  Sir  Kni^^eried  the  Onad  Haaler,  "mubriTea  aad 
miabsolTed— kill  not  body  and  ioal  I    We  sUow  bin  Taaqmahad."- 

He  descended  into  the  liata,  aad  r^-""^*^*  ^kb  to  oahalB  tha  oon* 
qnered  ehamidgn.  Hia  erae  ware  doaad.— the  daA  lad  floih  «H  atill  oa 
bis  brow.  As  they  looked  od  him  ia  aahailBhiaaBt,  tha  tym  opaaad — bnl 
wy  were  fixed  and  gbaad.  TbeflBahpMBadftonUalmnr.aadgBmwaT 
^Oe  paUid  hne  of  death.  tTnaaathad  b^  tin  lanee  of  Ua  aMBqr,  ha  had 
^  a  TMtim  to  tha  Tioianoa  of  Ilia  own  oontaading  paaaJBaa. 

Il^a  iauideedawMp|MBi  of  Qod,"  wd  tiM  ^hiad  Miilw,  loiitt^ 
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\ 


Cljopttr  tjit  /nrtt|-/niirtji. 

Sol  DOW  'tis  •nded,  like  ta  old  wift's  itory. 


When  the  first  moments  of  surprise  were  over,  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe  de- 
manded of  the  Grand  Master,  as  judge  of  the  field,  if  he  had  manfully  and 
rightfully  done  his  duty  in  the  combat? 

"  Manfully  and  rightfully  hath  it  been  done/'  said  the  Grand  Master ;  "  I 

Sronounco  the  maiden  free  and  guiltless  —  The  arms  and  the  body  of  the 
ecoased  knight  are  at  the  will  of  the  victor.'' 

"  I  will  not  despoil  him  of  his  weapons/'  said  the  Knight  of  Ivanhoe,  '*  nor 
condemn  his  corpse  to  shame — he  hath  fought  for  Christendom — God's  arm, 
no  human  hand,  hath  this  day  struck  him  down.  But  let  his  obsequies  be 
private,  as  becomes  those  of  a  man  who  died  in  an  unjust  quarrel. — And  for 
the  maiden " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  clattering  of  horses'  feet,  advancing  in  such 
numbers,  and  so  rapidly,  as  to  shake  the  ground  before  them ;  and  the  Black 
Knight  galloped  into  the  lists.  lie  was  followed  by  a  numerous  band  of 
men-at-arms,  and-sevcral  knights  in  complete  armour. 

"  I  am  too  late,"  he  said,  looking  around  him.  **  I  had  doomed  Bois- 
Guilbert  for  mine  own  property.  —  ivanhoe,  was  this  well,  to  take  on  thee 
such  a  venture,  and  thou  scarce  able  to  keep  thv  saddle?" 

**  Heaven,  my  Liege,"  answered  Ivanhoe,  **  hath  taken  this  proud  man 
for  its  victim.  lie  was  not  to  be  honoured  in  dying  as  your  will  had  de- 
signed." 

'*  Peace  be  with  him,"  said  Richard,  looking  steadfastly  on  the  corpse,  **  if 
it  may  be  so— he  was  a  gallant  kni^^ht,  and  has  died  in  his  steel  harness  full 
knightly.     But  we  must  waste  no  time — Bohun,  do  thine  office  I" 

A  knight  stepped  forward  from  the  kin^s  attendants,  and,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Albert  de  Malvoisin,  said,  **  I  arrest  thee  of  high 
treason." 

The  Grand  Master  had  hitherto  stood  astonished  at  the  appearance  of  so 
many  warriors — He  now  spoke. 

**  Who  daYcs  to  arrest  a  Knight  of  the  Temple  of  Zion,  within  the  girth 
of  his  own  Prcceptory,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Master?  and  by 
whose  authority  is  this  bold  outrage  offered?" 

"  I  make  the  arrest,"  replied  the  Knight — "  I,  Henry  Bohun,  Earl  of  Essex, 
Lord  High  Cotlstable  of  England." 

"  And  Tie  arrests  Malvoisin,"  said  the  King,  raising  his  visor,  "  by  the  order 
of  Richard  Plantagenet,  hero  present. — Conrade  Mont-Fitchet,  it  is  well  for 
thee  thou  art  bom  no  subject  of  mine. — But  for  thee,  Malvoisin,  thou  dies* 
with  thy  l)rother  Philip,  ere  the  world  be  a  week  older." 

"  I  will  resist  thy  doom,"  said  the  Grand  Master. 

"  Proud  Templar,"  said  the  King,  "  thou  canst  not — ^look  up,  and  behold 
the  Royal  Stanaard  of  England  floats  over  thy  towers  instead  of  thy  Temple 
banner! — Be  wise,  Bcaumanoir,  and  make  no  bootless  opposition — Thy  hand 
is  in  the  lion's  mouth." 

*'  I  will  appeal  to  Rome  against  thee,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  **  for  usur 
pation  on  the  immunities  and  privileges  of  our  Order." 

*'  Be  it  so,"  said  the  King ;  "  but  for  thine  own  sake  tax  me  not  with 
usurpation  now.  Dissolve  thy  Chapter,  and  depart  with  thy  followers  to  thy 
next  Prcceptory,  (if  thou  canst  find  one,)  which  has  not  been  made  the 
scene  of  treasonable  conspiracy  against  the  King  of  England  —  Or,  if  thoa 
wilt,  remain,  to  share  our  hospitality,  and  behold  our  justice." 


,  unin  \\]ii('li  tlio  wluto  cldak 
.....;  mo  (ii:>ky  irarmciits  <»f  lli''ir  n-taiiHTs,  li, 
..■•uri'tl  (mIitc's  (if  a  -.a'-l''  cImikI.     Tin'  mMltitu*!",  -who  liml  niis' 
!"i!ir  nl'  rtjtroltatit'ii,  jwnivrd  aiul  jrazod  in  Kilonce  on  the  f\. 
wi"  ri'iH'Ml  ]M»ily  to  which  they  had  unwarily  bado  defiance 
i.'k  Ir.'iii  thrir  front. 

Tl;e  Karl  of  Essex,  when  he  beheld  them  pause  in  their  assi 
ished  the  rowels  into  his  charger's  sides,  and  galloped  bai'ikw 
iirds  to  array  his  followers,  in  opposition  to  a  band  so  formidab 
one,  an  if  ho  loved  tlio  danger  his  presence  had  prov()ke<l,  rode 
ic  front  of  the  Templars,  calling  aloud,  **  What,  sirs !     Amoi 
illant  knights,  will  none  dare  splinter  a  spear  with  llichard?— 
rmplo !  your  ladies  are  but  sun-bumcd,  if  they  are  not  wortl 
'  a  broken  lance  !*' 

"  The  Brethren  of  the  Temple,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  ridii 
1  advance  of  their  body,  "  fight  not  on  such  idle  and  profane  qoi 
)t  with  thee,  Richard  of  England,  shall  a  Templar  cross  lance  ii 
iDce.     The  Pope  and  Princes  of  Europe  shall  judge  our  qm 
hcther  a  Christian  Prince  has  done  well  in  bucklering  the  cau 
ou  hast  to-day  adopted.     If  unassailed,  we  depart  assailing  no 
ine  honour  wo  refer  the  armour  and  household  goods  of  the  Or^ 
leave  behind  us,  and  on  thy  conscience  wo  lay  the  scandal  an 
•u  hast  thiB  day  given  to  Christendom.'' 

Vith  these  words,  and  without  waiting  a  reply,  the  Grand  Mai 
signal  of  departure.  Their  trumpets  sounded  a  wild  march  o 
\\  character,  which  formed  the  usual  signal  for  the  Templars  to 
y  changed  their  array  from  a  lino  to  a  column  of  march,  and  i: 
!owly  as  their  horses  could  step,  as  if  to  show  it  was  only  tl 
Grand  Master,  and  no  fear  of  the  opposing  and  superior  foi 
elled  them  to  withdraw. 

y  the  splendour  of  Our  Lady's  brow  1"  said  King  Richard,  " 
ir  lives  that  these  Templars  are  not  so  trusty  as  they  ore  di 
iliant" 

multitude,  like  a  Umid  cur  which  waits  tft  ^-"'- 
ge  has  turned  his  back,  rai««»''  '  " 
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might  redeem  thy  captivity ;  and  thon,  too,  the  daughter  of  a  people  Btranga 
UDto  him  and  his  —  this  is  scrrice  to  bo  thankfully  acknowledged." 

'*  It  is  —  it  is  —  most  thankfully  —  most  dcToutly  acknowledged,"  said 
Rebecca — "it  shall  be  still  more  so  —  but  not  now — for  the  rake  of  thj 
beloved  Rachel,  father,  grant  mj  request — not  now !" 

"Nay,  but,"  said  Isaac,  insisting,  "they  will  deem  us  more  thankless 
than  more  dogn !" 

*'  But  thou  seest,  my  dear  father,  that  King  Richard  is  in  presence,  and 
that " 

•*  True,  my  best — my  wisest  Rebecca ! — Let  as  hence  —  let  us  hence  I  '— 
Money  he  will  lack,  fur  he  has  just  returned  from  Palestine,  and,  as  thcj 
say,  from  prison — and  pretext  for  exacting  it,  should  he  need  any,  may  rise 
out  of  my  simple  traffic  with  his  brother  John.     Away,  away,  let  us  hence!" 

And  hurrying  his  daughter  in  his  turn,  he  conducted  her  from  the  lists, 
and  by  means  of  conveyance  which  he  had  provided,  transported  her  safdj 
to  the  house  of  Rabbi  Nathan. 

The  Jewess,  whose  fortunes  had  formed  the  principal  interest  of  the  day, 
having  now  retired  unobserved,  tho  attention  of  the  populace  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Black  Knight.  They  now  filled  the  air  with  '*  Long  life  to 
Richard  with  the  Lion's  Heart,  and  down  with  tho  usurping  Templars!" 

"Notwithstanding  all  this  lip-loyalty,"  said  Ivanhoe  to  tho  Earl  of  Essei, 
"  it  was  well  the  Kin^  took  the  precaution  to  bring  thee  with  him,  noble 
Earl,  and  so  many  of  thy  trusty  followers." 

Tho  Earl  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Gallant  Ivanhoe,"  said  Essex,  "dost  thou  know  our  Master  so  well,  and 
yet  suspect  him  of  taking  so  wise  a  precaution !  I  was  drawinc  towards 
York,  having  heard  that  Prince  John  was  making  head  there,  when  I  met 
King  Richard,  like  a  true  knisht-errant,  galloping  hither  to  achieve  in  his 
own  person  this  adventure  of  the  Templar  and  the  Jewess,  with  his  own 
single  arm.    I  accompanied  him  with  my  band,  almost  maugre  his  consent" 

"And  what  news  irom  York,  brave  Earl?"  said  Ivanhoe;  "will  tho  rebels 
bide  us  there  ?" 

"  No  more  than  December's  snow  will  bide  July's  sun,"  said  tho  Earl ; 
"  thoy  are  dispersing ;  and  who  should  come  posting  to  bring  us  the  news, 
but  John  himself!" 

"  The  traitor !  tlie  ungrateful  insolent  traitor  I"  said  Ivanhoe ;  "  did  not 
Richard  order  him  into  confinement !" 

"  Oh !  he  received  him,"  answered  the  Earl,  "  as  if  they  had  met  after  a 
hunting  party;  and, pointing  to  me  and  our  men-at-arms, said,  *Thou  seest, 
brother,  I  have  some  angry  men  with  me — thou  wert  best  go  to  our  mother, 
carry  her  my  duteous  afiection,  and  abide  with  her  until  men's  minds  are 
pacified.' " 

"  And  this  was  all  he  said  ?"  inquired  Ivanhoe ;  "  would  not  any  one  saj 
that  this  Prince  invites  men  to  treason  by  his  clemency  ?" 

"  Just,"  replied  tlie  Earl,  "  as  the  man  may  be  said,  to  invite  death,  who 
undertakes  to  fight  a  combat,  having  a  dangerous  wound  unhealed." 

"  I  forgive  thee  the  jest,  Lord  Larl,"  said  Ivanhoe ;  "  but,  remember,  I 
hazarded  but  my  own  life  —  Richard,  the  welfare  of  his  kin^om." 

" Those,"  replied  Essex,  "who  are  specially  careless  of  their  own  welfare, 
are  seldom  remarkably  attentive  to  that  of  others  —  But  let  us  hasto  to  the 
castle,  for  Richard  meditates  punishing  some  of  tho  subordinate  members 
of  the  conspiracy,  though  he  has  pardoned  their  principal." 

From  tho  judicial  investi^tions  which  followed  on  this  occasion,  and 
which  are  given  at  lengtli  in  tho  Wardour  Manuscript^  it  appears  that 
Maurice  de  Bracy  escap^  beyond  seas,  and  went  into  the  service  of  Philip 
of  France ;  while  Philip  de  Malvoisin,  and  his  brother  Albert,  the  Preceptor 
of  Templcstowe,  were  executed,  although  Waldemar  Fitaurse,  the  soul  of 
tho  conspiracy,  escaped  with  banishment ;  and  Prince  JohOi  for  whose  IM" 
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hoof  it  was  undertaken,  was  not  even  censured  by  his  good-natured  brother. 
No  ono,  however,  pitied  the  fat<5  of  the  two  MaWoisins,  who  only  suffered 
the  death  which  tho^  had  both  well  deservedi  by  many  acts  of  uilsehood, 
cruolty,  ahd  oppression. 

Briofly  aftor  the  judicial  combat,  Cedric  the  Saxon  was  summoned  to  the 
court  of  Richard,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  counties  that  had 
been  disturbed  by  tlie  ambition  of  his  brother,  was  then  held  at  York. 
Cedric  tush'd  and  pshaw'd  more  than  once  at  the  message — but  he  refused 
not  obedience.  In  fact,  the  return  of  Richard  had  quenched  every  hope  that 
he  had  entertained  of  restoring  a  Saxon  dynasty  in  England ;  for,  whatever 
head  the  Saxons  might  have  made  in  the  event  of  a  civil  war,  it  was  plain 
that  nothing  could  be  done  under  the  undisputed  dominion  of  Richard, 
popular  a8  he  was  by  his  personal  good  qualities  and  military  fame,  al- 
though his  administration  was  wilfully  careless,  now  too  indulgent,  and 
now  allied  to  despotism. 

But.  moreover,  it  could  not  escape  even  Cedric's  reluctant  observation, 
that  his  project  for  an  absolute  union  among  the  Saxons,  by  the  marriage 
of  Rowena  and  Athelstano,  was  now  completely  at  an  end,  by  the  mutual 
dissent  of  both  parties  concerned.  This  was,  indeed,  an  event  which,  in 
his  ardour  for  the  Saxon  cause,  he  could  not  have  anticipated ;  and  even 
when  the  disinclination  of  both  was  broadly  aud  plainly  manifested,  he 
could  scarce  bring  himself  to  believe  that  two  Saxons  of  royal  descent 
should  scruple,  on  personal  grounds,  at  an  alliance  so  necessary  for  the 
public  weal  of  the  nation.  But  it  was  not  the  less  certain :  Rowena  had 
always  expressed  her  repugnance  to  Athelstane,  and  now  Athelstane  was 
no  less  plain  and  positive  in  proclaiming  his  resolution  never  to  pursue  his 
addresses  to  the  Lady  Rowena.  Even  the  natural  obstinacy  of  Cedric  sunk 
beneath  these  obstacles,  where  he,  remaining  on  the  point  of  junction,  had 
the  task  of  dragging  a  reluctant  pair  up  to  it,  one  with  each  hand.  He 
made,  however,  a  last  vigorous  attack  on  Athelstane,  and  ho  found  that 
resuscitated  sprout  of  Saxon  royalty  engaged,  like  country  squires  of  our 
own  day,  in  a  furious  war  with  the  clergy. 

It  seems  tliat,  after  all  his  deadly  menaces  against  the  Abbot  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's, Athelstane's  spirit  of  revenge,  what  between  the  natural  indolent 
kindness  of  his  own  disposition,  what  through  the  prayers  of  his  mother 
Edith,  attached,  like  most  ladies,  (of  the  period,)  to  the  clerical  order,  had 
terminated  in  his  keeping  the  Abbot  and  his  monks  in  the  dungeons  of 
Coningsburgh  for  three  days  on  a  meagre  diet.  For  this  atrocity  the  Abbot 
menaced  him  with  excommunication,  and  made  out  a  dreadful  list  of  com- 
plaints in  the  bowels  and  stomach,  suffered  by  himself  and  his  monks,  in 
conse<)uence  of  the  tyrannical  and  unjust  imprisonment  they  had  sustained. 
With  this  controversy,  and  with  the  means  he  had  adopted  to  counteract 
this  clerical  prosecution,  Cedric  found  the  mind  of  his  friend  Athelstane  so 
fully  occupied,  that  it  had  no  room  for  another  idea.  And  when  Rowcna's 
name  was  mentioned,  the  noble  Athelstane  prayed  leave  to  quaff  a  full  gob- 
let to  her  health,  and  that  she  might  soon  be  the  bride  of  his  kinsman  Wil- 
fred. It  was  a  desperate  case  therefore.  There  was  obviously  no  more  to 
be  made  of  Athelstane ;  or,  as  Wamba  expressed  it,  in  a  phrase  which  has 
descended  from  Saxon  times  to  ours,  he  was  a  cock  that  would  not  light. 

There  remained  betwixt  Cedric  and  the  determination  which  the  lovers 
desired  to  come  to,  only  two  obstacles,  —  his  own  obstinacy,  and  his  dislike 
of  the  Norman  dynasty.  The  former  feeling  gradually  gave  way  before  the 
endearments  of  his  ward,  and  the  pride  which  he  oould  not  help  nourishing 
in  the  fame  of  his  son.  Besides,  ho  was  not  insensible  to  the  honour  of 
allying  his  own  lino  to  that  of  Alfred,  when  the  superior  claims  of  the 
descendant  of  Edward  the  Confessor  were  abandoned  for  ever.  Cedrio's 
ftTorsion  to  the  Norman  race  of  kings  was  also  much  undermined,  —  first, 
hy  consideration  of  the  impossibility  of  ridding  England  of  the  new  dynasty. 
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A  iaoling  which  goes  for  to  create  loyalty  in  the  subject  to  the  kins  de  facto; 
and,  Jsecondly,  by  the  personal  attention  of  King  Richard,  who  delighted  in 
the  blunt  humour  of  Cedric,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Wardour  Man- 
uscript, so  dealt  with  the  noble  Saxon,  that,  ere  he  had  been  a  ^ucst  at 
court  for  seren  days,  he  had  given  his  consent  to  the  marriage  of  his  ward 
Rowena  and  his  son  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe. 

The  nuptials  of  our  hero,  thus  formally  approved  by  his  father,  were  cele- 
brated in  the  most  august  of  temples,  the  noble  Minster  of  York.  The  King 
himself  attended,  and  from  the  countenance  which  he  afforded  on  this  ana 
other  occasions  to  the  distressed  and  hitherto  degraded  Saxons,  gave  them 
a  safer  and  more  certain  prospect  of  attaining  their  just  rizhts,  than  they 
could  reasonably  hope  from  the  precarious  chance  of  a  civil  war.  The 
Church  gave  her  full  solemnities,  graced  with  all  the  splendour  which  she 
of  Rome  knows  how  to  apply  with  such  brilliant  effect. 

Gurth,  gallantly  apparelled,  attended  as  esquire  upon  his  younc  master 
whom  he  had  scved  so  faithfully,  and  the  magnanimous  Wamba,  decorated 
with  a  new  cap  and  a  most  gorgeous  set  of  silver  bells.  Sharers  of  Wil- 
fred's dangers  and  adversity,  they  remained,  as  they  had  a  right  to  expecti 
the  partakers  of  his  more  prosperous  career. 

But  besides  this  domestic  retinue,  these  distinguished  nuptials  were  cele- 
brated by  the  attendance  of  the  high-bom  Normans,  as  well  as  Saxons,  joined 
with  the  universal  jubilee  of  the  Tower  orders,  that  marked  the  marriage  of 
two  individuals  as  a  pledge  of  the  future  peace  and  harmony  betwixt  two 
races,  which,  since  that  period,  have  been  so  completely  mingled,  that  the 
distinction  has  become  wholly  invisible.  Gedric  lived  to  see  this  union 
approximate  towards  its  completion ;  for  as  the  two  nations  mixed  in  society 
and  formed  intermarriages  with  each  other,  the  Normans  abated  their  scorn, 
and  the  Saxons  were  refined  from  their  rusticity.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third  that  the  mixed  language,  now  termed  English, 
was  spoken  at  the  court  of  London,  and  that  the  hostile  distinction  of  Nor 
man  and  Saxon  seems  entirely  to  have  disappeared. 

It  was  upon  the  second  morning  after  this  happy  bridal,  that  the  Lady 
Rowena  was  made  acquainted  by  her  handmaid  Elgitha,  that  a  damsel 
desired  admission  to  her  presence,  and  solicited  that  their  parley  might  be 
without  witness.  Rowena  wondered,  hesitated,  became  curious,  and  ended 
by  commanding  the  damsel  to  be  admitted,  and  her  attendants  to  withdraw. 

She  entered  —  a  noble  and  commanding  figure,  the  long  white  veil  in 
which  she  was  shrouded,  overshadowing  rather  than  concealing  the  elegance 
and  majesty  of  her  shape,  ller  demeanour  was  that  of  respect  unmingled 
by  the  least  shade  either  of  fear,  or  of  a  wish  to  propitiate  favour.  Rowena 
was  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  the  claims,  and  attend  to  the  feelings  of 
others.  She  arose,  and  would  have  conducted  her  lovely  visitor  to  a  seat ; 
but  the  stranger  looked  at  Elgitha,  and  again  intimated  a  wish  to  discourse 
with  the  Lady  Rowena  alone.  Elgitha  had  no  sooner  retired  with  unwilling 
steps,  than,  to  the  surprise  of  the  Lady  of  Ivanhoe,  her  fair  visitant  kneeled 
on  one  knee,  pressed  her  hands  to  her  forehead,  and  bonding  her  head  to 
the  ground,  in  spite  of  Rowena's  resistance,  kissed  the  embroidered  hem  of 
her  tunic. 

"What  means  this,  lady?"  said  the  surprised  bride;  "or  why  do  you 
offer  me  a  deference  so  unusual  ?" 

"  Because  to  you.  Lady  of  Ivanhoe,"  said  Rebecca,  rising  up  and  resum- 
ing the  usual  quiet  dignity  of  her  manner,  **  I  may  lawfuYlv,  and  withuut 
rebuke,  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  Wilfred  of  rranhoc.    I  am 

—  forgive  the  boldness  which  has  offered  to  you  the  homage  of  my  country 

—  I  am  the  unhappy  Jewess  for  whom  your  husband  hozardeu  his  Um 
against  such  fearful  odds  in  the  tilt-yard  of  Templestowe." 

"  Damsel,"  said  Rowena,  "  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe  on  that  day  rendered  back 
but  in  slight  measure  your  unceasing  charity  towards  him  in  his  wounds 
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and  misfortimos.     Speak,  is  thero  aught  remains  in  which  he  or  I  enn 
Bcrv(*  thee  ?" 

*'  Nothing,"  said  llobccco,  calmly,  "unless  you  will  transmit  to  him  my 
grateful  farewell. '* 

"  Y^)u  leave  England,  then?"  said  Rowcna,  scarcely  recovering  the  sur- 
prise of  this  extraordinary  visit. 

*'  I  leave  it,  lady,  ere  this  moon  again  changes.  My  father  hath  a  brother 
high  in  favour  with  Mohammed  Boabdil,  King  of  Grenada  —  thither  we  go, 
secure  of  peace  and  protection,  for  the  payment  of  such  ransom  as  the 
Moslem  exact  from  our  people." 

**  Are  you  not  then  as  well  protected  in  England  ?"  said  Rowona.  "  Mv 
hu8l)an<l  has  favour  with  the  King — the  King  himself  is  just  and  generous." 

"  Lady,"  said  llebecca,  "  I  doubt  it  not —  but  the  people  of  England  are 
a  fierce  race,  quarrelling  ever  with  their  neighbours  or  among  themselves, 
and  ready  to  plunge  the  sword  into  the  bowels  of  each  other.  Such  is  no 
safe  al)ode  for  the  children  of  my  people.  Ephraim  is  an  heartless  dove  — 
Issachar  an  overlaboured  drudge,  which  stoops  between  two  burdens.  Not 
in  a  land  of  war  and  blood,  surrounded  by  hostile  neighbours,  and  distracted 
by  internal  factions,  can  Israel  hope  to  rest  during  her  wanderings." 

"^"But  you,  maiden,"  said  llowcna  —  "you  surely  can  have  nothing  to 
fear.  She  who  nursed  the  sick-bed  of  Ivanhoe,"  she  continued,  rising  with 
enthusiasm  —  "  she  can  have  nothing  to  fear  in  England,  where  Saxon  and 
Norman  will  contend  who  shall  most  do  her  honour." 

"  Thy  speech  is  fair,  lady,"  said  Rebecca,  "  and  thy  purpose  fairer ;  but 
it  may  not  be  —  there  is  a  gulf  betwixt  us.  Our  brecdmg,  our  faith,  alike 
forbid  either  to  pass  over  it.  Farewell  —  yet,  ere  I  go,  indulge  me  one 
request.  The  bridal-veil  hangs  over  thy  face ;  deign  to  raise  it,  and  let  mo 
see  the  features  of  which  fame  speaks  so  highly." 

"  They  are  scarce  worthy  of  being  looked  upon,"  said  Rowena ;  "  but, 
expecting  the  same  from  my  visitant,  I  remove  the  veil."  She  took  it  off 
accordingly;  and,  partly  from  the  consciousness  of  beauty,  and  partly 
from  bashfulness,  she  blushed  so  intensely,  that  cheek,  brow,  neck,  and 
bosom,  were  suffused  with  crimson.  Rebecca  blushed  also,  but  it  was  a 
momentary  feeling ;  and,  mastered  by  higher  emotions,  passed  slowly  from 
her  features  like  the  crimson  cloud,  which  changes  colour  when  the  sun 
sinks  beneath  the  horizon. 

"  Lady,"  she  said,  "  the  countenance  you  have  deigned  to  show  mo  will 
long  dwell  in  my  remembrance.  There  reigns  in  it  gentleness  and  good- 
ness ;  and  if  a  tinge  of  the  world's  pride  or  vanities  may  mix  witTi  an 
expression  so  lovely,  how  should  we  chide  that  which  is  of  eartli  for  bearing 
some  colour  of  its  original?  Long,  long  will  I  remember  your  features, 
and  bless  God  that  I  leave  my  noble  deliverer  united  with " 

She  stopped  short  —  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  hastily  wiped  them, 
and  answered  to  the  anxious  inquiries  of  Rowena  —  "I  am  well,  lady  — 
well.  But  my  heart  swells  when  I  think  of  Torquilstone  and  the  lists  of 
Templostowe.  —  Farewell.  One,  the  most  trifling  part  of  my  duty,  remains 
undischarged.     Accept  this  casket — startle  not  at  its  contents." 

Rowena  opened  the  small  silver^hased  casket,  and  perceived  a  carcanet, 
or  necklace,  with  ear-jewels  of  diamonds,  which  wore  obviously  of  immense 
value. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  she  said,  tendering  back  the  casket.  "  I  dare  not 
accept  a  gift  of  such  consequence." 

"  Vet  keep  it,  lady,"  returned  Rebecca.  —  "  You  have  power,  rank,  com- 
mand, influence ;  we  have  wealth,  the  source  both  of  our  strength  and 
Weakness ;  the  value  of  these  toys,  ten  times  multiplied,  would  not  influence 
half  so  much  as  your  slightest  wish.  To  you,  therefore,  the  gift  is  of  little 
▼alue— and  to  me,  what  1  part  with  is  of  much  less.  Let  me  not  think  you 
litem  BO  wjetchedly  ill  of  my  nation  as  your  commons  belioTO*    Think  ye 
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that  I  priio  these  sparkling  fragments  of  stone  abore  my  liberty  f  or 
my  fatner  Talues  tnem  in  comparison  to  the  honour  of  his  only  cl 
Accept  them,  lady — to  me  they  are  valueless.    X  will  ncTer  wear  je 


more." 


4( 


You  are  then  unhappy  l"  said  Rowena,  struck  with  the  manner  in  yt 
Rebecca  uttered  the  last  words.  "  Oh,  remain  with  us  —  the  couns< 
holy  men  will  wean  you  from  your  erring  law,  and  I  will  be  a  sister  to  3 

"  No,  lady,''  answered  Kobccca,  the  same  calm  melancholy  rcignit 
her  soft  voice  and  beautiful  features.  *'  That  may  not  be.  I  may  not  ch 
the  faith  of  my  fathers  like  a  garment  unsuitcd  to  the  climate  in  wh 
seek  to  dwell,  and  unhappy,  lady,  I  will  not  be.  He,  to  whom  I  ded 
my  future  life,  will  be  my  comforter,  if  I  do  Ilis  will/' 

"  Have  you  then  convents,  to  one  of  which  you  mean  to  retire  V  o 
Rowena. 

"  No,  lady,"  said  the  Jewess ;  "  but  among  our  people,  since  the  tim 
Abraham  downwards,  have  been  women  who  Have  devoted  their  thou 
to  Heaven,  and  their  actions  to  works  of  kindness  to  men,  tending  the 
feeding  the  hungry,  and  relieving  the  distressed.  Among  these  will  Rel 
be  numbered.^  Say  this  to  thy  lord,  should  he  chance  to  inquire  aftei 
fate  of  her  whose  life  he  saved." 

There  was  an  involuntary  tremor  on  Rebecca's  voice,  and  a  tendeme 
accent,  which  perhaps  betrayed  more  than  she  would  willingly  hav( 
pressed.     8ne  hastened  to  bid  Rowena  adieu. 

"Farewell,"  she  said,  "may  He  who  made  both  Jew  and  Chris 
shower  do^^'n  on  you  his  choicest  blessings !  The  bark  that  wafls  us  h 
will  }>e  under  weigh  ere  we  can  reach  the  port." 

She  glided  from  the  anartment,  leaving  Rowena  surprised  as  if  a  v 
had  passed  before  her.  The  fair  Saxon  related  the  singular  conferen( 
her  husband,  on  whose  mind  it  made  a  deep  impression.  He  lived  lonn 
happily  with  Rowena,  for  tliey  were  attached  to  each  other  by  the  bone 
early  affection,  and  they  loved  each  other  the  more,  from  the  recollectio 
the  obstacles  which  had  impeded  their  union.  Yet  it  would  be  inquirinj 
curiously  to  ask,  whether  the  recollection  of  Rebecca's  beauty  and  mo 
nimity  did  not  recur  to  his  mind  more  frequently  than  the  fair  descendai 
Alfred  might  altogotlicr  have  approved. 

Ivanhoe  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  Richard,  and  was  gr 
with  farther  marks  of  the  royal  favour.  He  might  have  risen  still  hi} 
but  for  the  premature  death  of  the  heroic  Coeur-de-Lion,  before  the  C 
of  Olialuz,  near  Limoges.  With  the  life  of  a  generous,  but  rash  and  roi 
tic  monarch,  perished  all  the  projects  which  his  ambition  and  his  gener 
had  formed ;  to  whom  may  be  applied,  with  a  slight  alteration,  the  . 
composed  by  Johnson  for  Charles  of  Sweden — 

His  fate  was  destined  to  a  forrisn  strand, 

A  petty  furtrifss  aiid  an  **  humble''  haad  ; 

He  lea  Ihe  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pal«, 

I'o  puint  a  ownil,  or  aduru  a  talil 
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